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PREFACE 

NOTE TO THE REVISED GRAMMAR 

Future editions of the author's Latin Reader and 
other text-books will be published with references to 
the new Grammar. With the help of the table on 
page 427, however, the corresponding references to 
either edition of the Grammar may be found without 
inconvenience. 



«•«• vuv 



language. 

The volume now offered to the public has been pre- 
pared in view of these " facts. It is the result of a thor- 
ough and complete revision of the author's Latin Gram- 
mar published in 1864. To a large extent, indeed, it is 
a new and independent work ; yet the paradigms, rules 
of construction, and in general all parts intended for 
recitation, have been only slightly changed. The aim of 
the work in its present form is threefold. 

1. It is designed to present a clear, simple, and con- 
venient outline of Latin grammar for the beginner. It 
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accordingly contains, in large type, a systematic arrange- 
ment of the leading facts and laws of tlie language, ex- 
hibiting not only grammatical forms and constructions, 
but also those vital principles which underlie, control, 
and explain them. The laws of construction are put in 
the form of definite rules, and illustrated by carefully 
selected examples. To secure convenience of reference, 
and to give completeness and vividness to the general 
outline, these rules, after having been separately dis- 
cussed, are collected in a body at the close of the Syntax. 
Topics which require the fullest illustration are first pre- 
sented in their completeness in general outline, before 
the separate points are explained in detail. Thus a single 
page often foreshadows the leading features of an ex- 
tended discussion, imparting, it is believed, a completeness 
and vividness to the impression of the learner impossible 
under any other treatment. 

2. It is intended to be an adequate and trustworthy 
grammar for the advanced student. By brevity and con- 
ciseness of phraseology, and by compactness in the ar- 
rangement of forms and topics, an ample collection of 
the most important grammatical facts, intended for refer- 
ence, has been compressed within the limits of a con- 
venient manual. Care has been taken to explain and 
illustrate, with the requisite fullness, all difficult and in- 
tricate subjects. The Subjunctive Mood and the Indirect 
Discourse have received special attention. 

3. In a series of foot-notes it aims to bring within the 
reach of the student some of the more important results 
of recent linguistic research. Brief explanations are 
given of the working of phonetic laws, of the nature of 
inflection, of the origin of special idioms, and of various 
facts in the growth of language. But the distinguishing 
feature of this part of the work consists in the abundant 
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references which are made to some of the latest and best 
authorities upon the numerous linguistic questions natur- 
ally suggested Jby the study of Latin grammar. 1 

An attempt has been made to indicate, as far as 
practicable, the natural quantity of vowels before two 
consonants or a double consonant.* 

With this brief statement of its design and plan, this 
volume is now respectfully committed to the hands of 
classical teachers. 

In conclusion, the author is happy to express his 
grateful acknowledgments to the numerous friends who 
have favored him with valuable suggestions. 

1 See page xv. It is hardly necessary to add that an acquaintance with the authori- 
ties here cited is by no means to be regarded as an indispensable qualification for the 
work of classical instruction. The references are intended especially for those who 
adopt the historical method in the study of language. 

3 See page 4, foot-note 4 ; also page 9, note 9. 



Brown University, Providence, R. I., 
July, 1881. 
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LATIN GRAMMAR. 



1. Latin Grammar treats of the principles of the Latin 
language. It comprises four parts : 

I. Orthography, which treats of the letters and sounds 
of the language. 

II. Etymology, which treats of the classification, inflec- 
tion, and derivation of words. 

III. Syntax, which treats of the construction of sen- 
tences. 

IV. Prosody, which treats of quantity and versification. 



PART FIRST. 

OETHOGEAPHT. 



Q 

the 



ALPHABET. 



2. The Latin alphabet is the same as the English with 
e omission of w. 1 

£ 

1 The Romans derived their alphabet from the Greek colony at Cumae. In its origi- 
nal form It contained twenty-one letters : A, B, G, D, E, F, II, L, K f L, M, N, O, P, 
Q, B, S, T, U, X, Z. C was a modification of the Greek gamma, and F of the dlgam- 
ma. Q was the Greek koppa, which early disappeared from the Greek alphabet. C had 
the sound afterward denoted by g ; JT, the sound afterward denoted by c. Z early dis- 
appeared from the Latin alphabet, but was subsequently restored, though only in foreign 
words. Throughout the classical period only capital letters were used. On the Alphabet, 
see Whitney, pp. 69-70; Paplllon, pp. 28-48; Wordsworth, pp. 6-10; Boby, I., pp. 21-42; 
Slevers, pp. 24-103; Corssen, I., pp. 1-846; Kfihner, L, pp. 86-19. 
1 

J 



2 ALPHABET. 

1. C in the fourth century b. c. supplied the place both of Cand of G. 

2. G % introduced in the third century b. a, was formed from G by simply 
changing the lower part of that letter. 

3. Even in the classical period the original form C was retained in ab- 
breviations of proper names beginning with G, Thus C. stands for Gains, 
Cn. for Gnaeus. See 649. 

4. e/, j, modifications of 7, ♦, introduced in the seventeenth century of our 
era to distinguish the consonant /, i from the vowel /, », are rejected by many 
recent editors, but retained by others. 1 

5. The letters u and 9, originally designated by the character V* are now 
used in the best editions, the former as a vowel, the latter as a consonant. 

6. In classical Latin, & is seldom used, and y and z occur only in foreign 
words, chiefly in those derived from the Greek. 

3. Letters are divided according to the position of the 
vocal organs at the time of utterance into two general 
classes, vowels and consonants/ and these classes are again 
divided into various subdivisions/ as seen in the following 

Classification of Letters. 

I. VOWELS. 



1. Open vowel 4 

2. Medial towels 
8. Close vowels 5 



1 Throughout the classical period, /, used both as a vowel and as a consonant, sup- 
plied the place of I, i and J, j. A& practical convenience has, however, already sanc- 
tioned the use of 4, u, and «, characters unknown to the ancient Romans, may it not also 
Justify the use of J, j in educational works, especially as the Romans themselves at- 
tempted to find a suitable modification of / to designate this consonant? 

* Originally V, used both as a vowel and as a consonant, supplied the place of U, u 
and V, «, but it was subsequently modified to JL 

* If the vocal organs are sufficiently open to allow an uninterrupted flow of vocal 
sound, a vowel is produced, otherwise a consonant ; but the least open vowels are scarcely 
distinguishable from the most open consonants. Thus 4, sounded fully according to the 
ancient pronunciation as ee, is a vowel ; but, combined with a vowel in the same syllable, 
it becomes a consonant with the sound of y : «'-l (d'-ee, vowel), i'-jue (d'-ytts, conso- 
nant, almost identical in sound with &'-ee-us). 

4 In pronouncing the open vowel a as in father, the vocal organs are fully open. By 
gradually contracting them at one point and another we produce in succession the medial 
vowels, the close vowels, the semivowels, the nasals, the aspirate, the fricatives, and 
finally the mutes, in pronouncing which the closure of the vocal organs becomes complete. 

* J? is a medial vowel between the open a and the close i, o a medial vowel between 
the open a and the close u; i is a palatal vowel, u a labial; y was introduced from the 
Oreek. The vowel scale, here presented in the form of a triangle, may be represented as 
a line, with a in the middle, with i at the palatal extreme, and with u at the labial extreme : 



II. CONSONANTS. 
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ROMAN METHOD OF PRONUNCIATION. 



1. Semivowels, sonant 

2. Nasals, sonant . 
8. Aspirate, surd 

4. Fricatives, comprising 

1. Liquids, sonant . 

2. Spirants, surd 

5. MgTES, comprising 
s^ 1. Sonant Mutes 
\. 2. Surd Mutes . 

iferal.— Observe that the consonants are divided, 

I. According to the organs chiefly employed in their production, into 

1. Gutturals— throat letters, also called Palatals ; 

2. Dentals— teeth letters, also called Unguals ; 

3. Labials— Up letters. 

II. According to the manner in which thoy are uttered, into 

1. Sonants, or voiced letters ; 

2. Surds, or voiceless letters* 

Note 2. — X= cs,* and e = ds, are double consonants, formed by the union 
of a mute with the spirant s. 

J 4. Diphthongs are formed by the union of two vowels 
£ in one syllable, 

>. Note. — The most common diphthongs are ae, oe, au, anjl eu. Ei, oi, 
£and ui are rare.* 

ROMAN METHOD OP PRONUNCIATION. 

5. Vowels. — The yowel sounds are the following : 

1 With the sound of a in concord, linger. It occurs before gutturals : congrissus, 
meeting. 

* The distinction between a sonant and a surd will be appreciated by observing the 
difference between the sonant b and its corresponding surd p in such words as bad, pad. 
2? is vocalized, p is not. 

* X often represents the union of g and *, but in such cases g is probably first assimi- 
lated toe; 866 30,33,1. 

4 Proper diphthongs were formed originally by the union of an open or medial yowel, 
a, e, or o, with a close vowel, i or u, as ai, ei, oi, au, eu, ou. An improper diphthong 
was also formed by the union of the two close vowels, as ui. For the weakening of these 
original diphthongs, see 23, note. 

* In this country three distinct methods ave recognized in the pronunciation of Latin. 
They are generally known as the Roman, the English, and the Continental Methods. 
The researches of Corssen and others have revealed laws of phonetic change of great 
value in tracing the history of Latin words. Accordingly, whatever method of pronun- 
ciation may be adopted for actual use in the class-room, the pupil should sooner or 
later be made fomillar with the leading features pf the. Roman Method, which is at least 
an approximation to the ancient pronunciation of the language. 



ROMAN METHOD OF PRONUNCIATION. 



Long. 
ft like & in father : A'-rtt. 1 
* " e " prey:' *'-*. 
I " t " machine: 8 i'-rl. 
5 " * " old: *'-r<te. 

u " if u rule:* «'-«d\ 



BnOBT. 
a like a in Cuba. : 3 a -met. 
e " * " net: re'-get. 
i " t " cigar: vi'-dd. 
o " o " obey: mo' -net. 
u " n " full: «*'-mi«. 



1. A short vowel in a long syllable is pronounced short : sunt* u as in 
tum y tu'-mus. But see 16, note 2. 

2. Y, found only in Greek words, is in sound intermediate between the 
Latin ♦ and u, similar to the French u and the German H : Ny'-sa. 

8. I preceded by an accented a, «, o, or y, and followed by another vowel, 
is a semivowel with the sound of y in yet (7) : A-chd'-ia ( A-ka'-ya). 

4. XT* in qv, and generally in gu and su before a vowel, has the sound of 
w : qui (kwe), lin'-gua (lin'-gwa), sud'sU (swa'-sit). 

6. Diphthongs. — In diphthongs each vowel retains its 
own sound : 

ae (for ai) like the English ay (yes) : mdn'-sae.* 
an like 010 in how : cau'-*a. 

oe (for 01) like 0% in coin : foe' -due. 

1. El as in veil, eu with the sounds of e and u combined, and ox = oe, 
occur in a few words : deinf neu'-4er y proinj 

7. Consonants. — Most of the consonants are pro- 
nounced nearly as in English, but the following require 
special notice : 

o like k in king: ce'-tis (kay-lace), c\'-v% (kS-wG). 
g " g " get : re'-gunt t re'-gie, ge'-nue. 

1 The Latin vowels marked with the sign ~ are long in quantify, L e., in the dura- 
tion of the sound (16); those not marked are short in quantity; see 16, note 8. 
« Or i like & in made, I like i in m«, and H like 00 in moon. 

* The short vowels can be only imperfectly represented by English equivalents. In 
theory they have the same sounds as the corresponding long vowels, but occupy only 
half as much time In utterance. 

« Observe the difference between the length or quantity of the vowel and the length 
or quantity of the syllable. Here the vowel u is short, but the syllable sunt is long; 
see 16, 1. In syllables long irrespective of the length of the vowels contained in them, It 
is often difficult and sometimes absolutely impossible to determine the natural quantity 
of the vowels ; but it is thought advisable to treat vowels as short in all situations where 
'there are not good reasons for believing them to be long. 

* This Is sometimes called the parasitic «, as having been developed In many in- 
stances by the preceding consonant, and as being dependent upon It See PapiHon, p. 
60; Peile,p.868; Corssen, L, pp. 60, TO, and 86. 

* Combining the sounds of a and i. 

7 When pronounced as monosyllables in poetry (608, III.) ; otherwise as dissyllables ; 
de'-in, pro'-in. 



ENGLISH METHOD OF PRONUNCIATION. 5 

j likey in yet : jofstum (yoo-Btum), ja'-eet. 
s " s " son : sa'-cer, to'wr, A'si-a. 
t " * " time: ti'-mor,U?4m y (k!4ir&. 
v " w " we : va'-dum, vt'-ci, w'-fi-wm. 1 
Notb.— Before « and «, 6 has the sound of p : urb» t mf-Ur, pronounced urpt, tuj/- 
terJ* Ch has the sound of k : cho'-rw (ko'-rus). 

8. Syllables. — In dividing words into syllables, 

1. Make as many syllables as there are vowels and diphthongs: mtf-re, 
pcrsua'-d& y m$n'-*ae. 

2. Join to each vowel as many of the consonants which precede it — 
one or more — as can be conveniently pronounced at the beginning of a 
word or syllable:* pa'-ter, pa'4rl8, ge'-ne-rl, do'-mi-nw, nd'-*cit y ri'-atis, 
clau'-stra, m$n'-*a, bel'-lwn, tem'-plum, imp'-tus. But — 

3. Compound words must be separated into their component parts, if 
the first of these parts ends in a consonant : ab'-es, ob~l'~re. 

ENGLISH METHOD OF PRONUNCIATION.* 

9. Vowels. — Vowels generally have their long or short 
aglish sounds.* 
\o. Loxg Sounds. — Vowels have their long English 

/sounds — a as in fate, e in mete, i in pine, o in note, u in 
tuhfi, y in type — in the following situations : 
y\l- In final syllables ending in a vowel : 

Be, gijSer'-vi, ser'-w, cor'-nn, mi'sy. 
^^-^In all syllables, before a vowel or diphthong : 

fie'-us, de-o'~rum, aV-ae, di-e'-i, ni'-hiJum* 

1 There is some uncertainty in regard to the Bound of «. Corssen gives it at the 
beginning of a word the sound of the English «, in all other situations the sound of to. 
9 On Auimilation in Sound in this and similar cases, see p. 17, foot-note 1. 

* By some grammarians any combination of consonants which can begin either a 
Latin or a Greek word is always Joined to the following vowel, as o'-mni* i'-pte. Boby, 
on the contrary, thinks that the Romans pronounced with each vowel as many of the fol- 
lowing consonants as could be readily combined with it. 

4 Scholars in different countries generally pronounce Latin substantially as they pro- 
nounce their own languages. Accordingly in England and in this country the English 
Method has in general prevailed, though of late the Roman pronunciation has gained 
favor in many quarters. 

* These sounds in Latin, as in English, are somewhat modified by the consonants 
which accompany them. Thus, before r, when finals or followed by another consonant, 
«, 4, and u are scarcely distinguishable, while a and o are pronounced as in /or, for. 
Between qu and d r t or r*, a approaches the sound of o : quar'tw^ as in quarter. 

* In these rules no account is taken of the aspirate h: henoe the first i in nihttum is 
treated as a vowel before another vowel ; for the same reason, oh, ph> and th are treated 
as f ingle mutes ; thus th in Athoa and Othrys. 





ENGLISH METHOD OF PRONUNCIATION. 

3. In penultimate 1 syllables before a single consonant, 
or before a mute followed by a liquid : 

Pa'4er, pa'-tres, ko-no'-ris, A'4hos, 0'4hrys. 

/ 4. In unaccented syllables, not final, before a single con- 
<Csonant, or before a mute followed by a liquid : 

Do4o'-ris } cor'-po-ri, con'-su-lis, a-gric'-o4a. 
v -~ ' 1) A unaccented has the sound of a final in America : men' -so, a-cu'4us, 
*<Ht**'-mus. s 

2) I and y unaccented, in any syllable except the first and last, gener- 
ally have the short sound : nob'44is (nob'-e-lis), Am'-y-cus (Am'-e-cus). 

3) I preceded by an accented a, e, o, or y, and followed by another 
vowel, is a semivowel 8 with the sound of y in yet : A-cha'-ia (A-ka'-ya), 
Pom-pe'4us (Pom-pe'-yus), Za4o'4a (La-to'-ya), Har-py'-ia (Har-py'-ya). 

f ~ '4) U has the short sound before. bl, and the other vowels before gl . 
l^nd U_:Pub4ic , -o4a, Ag4d '-o-phon, At' 4a*. 

5) U 4 in qu, and generally in gu and su before a vowel, has the sound 
of w : qui (kwi), qua ; lin'-gua (lin'-gwa), lin'-guis ; sua'-de-o (swa'-de-o). 

6) Compound Words. — When the first part of a compound is entire 
and ends in a consonant, any vowel before such consonant has generally 
the short sound : a in ab'-es, e in red'4t, i in in' -it, o in ob'4t, prod' -est. But 
those final syllables which, as exceptions, have the long sound before a 
consonant (11, 1), retain that sound in compounds: post'-quam, Ttos'-^e. 
E'4i-am and quo'-ni-am are generally pronounced as simple words. 6 

/ 11. Shobt Sounds. — Vowels have their short English 
sounds — a as in fat, e in met, i in pin, o in not, u in tub, 
vjn myth — in the following situations : 
<^1. In final syllables ending in a consonant : 

A' -mat, a' -met, rex' -it, sol, con'-sul, Te f 4hys; except post, es. final, and os 
y fowl in plural cases : res, di'-es, hos, a'gros. 

\ 2. In all syllables before x, or any two consonants except 
(a mute followed by a liquid (10, 3 and 4) : 

Pez'-it, bel'4um, rex-e'-runt, bel4o'-rum. 

1 Penultimate, the last syllable bat one. 

3 Some give the same sound to a final in monosyllables : da, qua; while others give 
it the long sound according to 10, 1. 

* Sometimes written j. 

* This is sometimes called the parasitic u, as having been developed in many instances 
by the preceding consonant and as being dependent upon it. See Papillon, p. 50; Peile, 
p. 888; Corssen, I., pp. 69, 70, and 85. 

* Etiam is compounded otet and jam; quoniam, otquom = quum, cum, and jam. 
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3. In all accented syllables, not penultimate, before one 
or more consonants : 

Dom'-i-nus, pat'-ri-bus. But — 

1) A, e, or o before a single consonant (or a mate and a liquid), fol- 
lowed by e, i, or y before another vowel, has the long sound: a'-ci-e*, 
a'-cri-a, me'-re-o, do'-cc-o. 

2) U, in any syllable not final, before a single consonant or a mute and 
a liquid, except bl, has the long sound : Pu'-rd-cus, saAu' -bri-tas. 

8) Compounds ; see 10, 6). 

12. Diphthongs. — Diphthongs are pronounced as fol- 




likee.* Ctte'-sar, Daed'-aJw. 1 I An as in author: au'-rum. 
like 6.* 0e'4a, Oed'-i-pus. 1 | Eu as in neuter: neu'4er. 

1. Ei and oi are seldom diphthongs, but when so used they are pro- 
nounced as in height, coin : Kei, proin ; see Synaeresis, 008, III. 

2. IT?, as a diphthong with the long sound of *, occurs in cui, hui, huie, 

13. Consonants. — The consonants are pronounced in 
general as in English. Thus — 

L G and Q are soft (like * and J) before *, t, y, ae, and 00, and hard in 
other situations : ce'~do (se'-do), ei'-vis, Cy'-rus, cae'-do, coe'-pi, a'-ge (a'-je), 
gjcfo (ka'-do), co'-go, cum, Oa'-des, But 

1. C has the sound of eh — 

1) Before i preceded by an accented syllable and followed by a vowel : 
w'-ci-us (so'-she-us) ; 

2) Before eu and yo preceded by an accented syllable : ea-du'-ce-us (ca- 
du'-she-us), Sic'-y-on (Sish'-y-on). 

2. Ch is hard like k: cho'-rtu (ko'-rus), Chi'-os (Ki'-os). 

3. Q- has the soft sound before g soft : ag'-ger. 

II. S, T, and X are generally pronounced as in the English words ton, 
time, expect : sa'-ccr, ti'-mor, rex' -i (rek'-ri). But — 

1. S, T, and Xare aspirated before i preceded by an accented syllable and 
followed by a vowel—* and t taking the sound of sh, and x that of ksh : AV- 
si-um (AT-she-um), ar'-ti-um (ay-she-um), anx'-i-us (ank'-she-us). But 

1) T loses the aspirate— (1) after «, *, or «.• Os'-ti-a, At'-ti-us, mto'-ti-o; (2) in old 
infinitives in ier: Jtec'-H-er; (8) generally in proper names in tion (tyon): Phi-US' - 
H-on, Am-phic'-ty-on. 

1 The diphthong has the long sound in Caspar and Otf-ta, according to 10, 8, but 
the short sound in Daed'-a-lus (Ded'-a-lus) and Oed'-i-pus (EdM-pas), according to 
11, 8, as e would be thus pronounced in the same situations. 
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2. S is pronounced like z— 

1) At the end of a word, after «, ae, at*, h^m^r : epes, prae^ tews, urbs, hi'-ems, 
moos, para ; 

2) In a few words after the analogy of the corresponding English words : Cae'-ear, 
Caesar; cau'sa, eanse; mu'-w, muse; mi'-ser, miser, miserable, etc. 

8. X at the beginning of a word has the sound of z : Xari-thus, 

14. Syllables. — In dividing words into syllables — 

1. Make as many syllables as there are vowels and diphthongs : mo' -re, 
persua'-dc, men'sae. 

2. Distribute the consonants so as to give the proper sound to each 
vowel and diphthong, as determined by previous rules (10-12): pa'4er 9 
pa'4res y a-gro'-rftm, au-di'-vi; geri-e-ri y dom'-i-nus; bd'-lum, pat'-ri-busj 
emp'-tus, tern' -plum ; rez'-i, anz'-i-tu ; post-quam, hos'-ceS 

CONTINENTAL METHOD OF PRONUNCIATION.* 

15. For the Continental Method, as adopted in this 
country, take — 

1. The Roman pronunciation of the vowels and diphthongs ; see 5 and 6. 

2. The English pronunciation of the consonants;* see 13. 

3. The Roman division of words into syllables ; see 8. 

QUANTITY. 

16. Syllables are in quantity or length either long, short, 
orgommon. 4 

I. Long. — A syllable is long in quantity — 

1. If it contains a diphthong or a long vowel : haec, res.* 

1 Observe that compound words are separated into their component parts, if the first 
of these parts ends in a consonant (10, 4, 6), as post'-quam ; that in other eases, after a 
vowel with a long sound, consonants are joined to the following syllable, as in the first 
four examples, pa'-ter, etc., and that, after a vowel with a short sound, a single conso- 
nant is Joined to such vowel, as in gen'-e-ri and dom'-i-nus; that two consonants are 
separated, as in bel'-lum, etc. ; that of three or four consonants, the last, or, if a mate and 
a liquid, the last two, are joined to the following syllable, as in emp^-ius, etc., hut that 
the double consonant x is joined to the preceding vowel, as in rex'-i, anx'-i-us. 

9 Strictly speaking, there Is no Continental Method, as every nation on the Continent 
of Europe has its own method. 

* Though the pronunciation of the consonants varies somewhat in different insti- 
tutions. 

« Common— i. e., sometimes long and sometimes short. For rules of quantity tee 
Prosody. Two or three leading iaots are here given for the convenience of the learner. 

• See note 8 below. 




ACCENTUATION. 9 

2. If its vowel is followed by j, x, or z, or any two 
consonants, except a mute and a liquid : l dux, rex, 

II. Short. — A syllable is short, if its vowel is followed 
v another vowel, by a 'diphthong, or by the aspirate h: 
i'-es, vi'-ae, ni'-hil. 

JOommon. — A syllable is common, if its vowel, natu- 
rally short, is followed by a mute and a liquid : a'-grl. 

Note 1. — Vowels are also in quantity either long, short, or common; but 
the quantity of the vowel does not always coinoide with the quantity of the 
syllable. 1 

Note 2. — Vowels are long before ne and nf, generally also before gn and 
,;.• c&n'sul, iftrfe'-Ux, rtf-witm, M'-jus.* 

Note 8. — The signs ", * are used to mark the quantity of vowels, the first 
denoting that the vowel over which it is placed is long, the second that it is 
common, i. e., sometimes long and sometimes short: a-md'-bd. All vowels 
not marked are to be treated as short. 5 

Note 4.— Diphthongs are always long. J 



6 



ACCENTUATION.' 



.17. Words of two syllables are always accented on the 
first : men'-sa* 

C Note.— Monosyllables are also accented. 
18. Words of more than two syllables are accented on 

1 That is, in the order here given, with the mate before the liquid; if the liquid pre- 
cedes, the syllable is long. 

9 Observe that the vowel in such syllables may be either long or short Thus it is 
long in r&\ but short in dam and sunt. 

9 Thus in long syllables the vowels may be either long or short, as in reset, dux, mint; 
see foot-note 4, p. 4. But in short syllables the vowels are also short. 

4 See Schmitz, pp. 8-88, also p. 56; Kfihner, L, p. 187; also H. A. J. Munro's pam- 
phlet on the Pronunciation of Latin, pp. 24-26. 

6 See p. 4, foot-note 4. In many works snort vowels are marked with the sign ": 
rlpfe. 

* With the ancient Romans accent probably related not to force or stress of voice, as 
with us, but to musical pitch. It was also distinguished as acute or circuihfUm. Thus 
all monosyllables and all words in which the vowel of the penult is long and the final 
syllable short were said to have the circumflex accent, while nil other accented words 
wore said to have the acute. The distinction is of no practical value- in pronunciation. 
On the general subject of Accent, see Ellis, pp. 8-10; Boby, I., pp. 98-100 ; K&hner, I., 
p. 148 ; Corssen, II., pp. 806-808. 



10 PHONETIC CHANGES. 

the Penult, 1 if that is long in quantity, 9 otherwise on the 
Antepenult : x ho-no'-ris, con'su-lis. 

1. Certain words which have lost a syllable retain the accent of the 
full form. Thus — 

1) Genitives in i for tl and vocatives in ? for ie: in-gc'-ni f or %n-gd-ni-l y 
Mer~cu'-rt for Mer-cu'-ri-e. 

2) Certain words which have lost a final e : iUic' for Mi'-ct, U4dc' for 
\Ula'-ce, is4ic' for is-ft'-ce, etc ; bo-n&n! for fo-nd'-ne, iLlari for il-l&'-ne, 
tan-tdri for tan-to' -ne, au-diri for au-dis'-ne, e-dilrf for l-d&'-ce* 

Note 1. — Prepositions standing before their cases are treated as Proclitics— \. &, are 
so closer/ united in pronunciation with the following word as to have no accent of their 
own : subju'-di-ce. in-ter re'-gis. 

Not* 2.— Penults common in quantity take the accent when used as long. 

2. Compounds are accented like simple words ; but — 

1) The enclitics, que, ve, ««, ce, met, etc., throw back their accents upon 
the last syllable of the word to which they are appended : ho'-mi-ne'-que,* 
mlnr~8a'-quef e-grf-met. 

2) Faci6, compounded with other words than prepositions, retains its own 
accent: ca-le-fa'-cit.* 

3. A secondary or subordinate accent is placed on the second or third 
syllable before the primary accent— on the second, if that is the first syllable 
of the word, or is long in quantity, otherwise on the third : mo'-nvre'-rufa, 
mo'-niir-e-rd'-mus, 9 in-stau'-rd^ve'-runt. 

Note. — A few long words admit two secondary or subordinate accents : Trf-nd-rtf' 
i oen-tW-si-mus.* 

PHONETIC CHANGES. . 
10. Latin words have undergone important changes in accord- 
ance with phonetic laws. 7 

1 The penult is the last syllable but one; the antepenult, the last but two. 

3 Thus the quantity of the syllable, not of the eotoel, determines the place of the ac- 
cent: rtgtnf-ti^ accented on the penult, because that syllable is long, though its vowel 
is short; see 16, 1., 2. 

* According to Priscian, certain contracted words, as oes-trxuf for f>es-trd'-ti&, or with 
the circumflex accent, ves-trds for ves-trd-tis, Sam-nU for Sam-ni-Us, also retained the 
accent of the full form ; but it is not deemed advisable to multiply exceptions in a school 
grammar. See Prlscian, IV., 22. 

* By the English method, hom'-i-ne'-que, eal'-e-fa'-cit. 

• A word accented upon the penult thus loses its own accent before an enclitic : 
men'sa, menrsa'-que. 

• By the English method, mon'-u-e'-runt, mon'-u-er&'-mus, hon'-d-r^f-i-cen-Us'- 
rt-mus. 

7 In the history of the ancient languages of the Indo-European family, to which the 
Latin, Greek, and English alike belong, the general direction of phonetic change has been 
~'om the extremes of the alphabetic scale-—!, e., from the open a at one extreme and 
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I. Changes in Vowels. 

20. Vowels are often lengthened : 

1. In compensation for the dropping of consonants : 

Servom8y l serves, slaves ; rfyeme, rfyis, kings ; posn6, pdnd, I place ; magi- 
or, 1 mdior or major ', greater. 

2. In the inflection of verbs : 

Leg5, tegi,* I read, I have read ; edS, Hi, I eat, I have eaten ; fuffiS, fugi, 
I flee, I have fled. 

None 1.— Sometimes vowels arc changed, as well as lengthened : agd, igl, I drive, 
I have driven ; /acid, /lo%, I make, I have made ; see 255, II. 

Norx 2.— Different forms from the same stem or root sometimes show a variable 
vowel : ducts, duds, of a leader, you lead; regis, rigis, you rale, of a king; iegd, toga, 
I cover, a covering, the toga. 8 See also 22, 1. 

21. Vowels are often shortened : 4 

1. Regularly in final syllables before m and t : 

Eram, eramf I was ; monedm, moneam, let me advise ; audidm, audiam, 
let me hear ; erdt, erat, he was ; amdt, amat, he loves ; moiiet, mo net, ho 
advises; sit, sit, may he be ; audit, audit, he hears. 

2. Often in other final syllables. Thus— 

1) Final 5* is shortened (1) in the Plural of Neuter nouns and adjec- 
tives, 6 and (2) in the Nominative and Vocative Singular of Feminine 7 
nouns and adjectives of the first declension : 

from the close mates at the other— toward the middle of the scale, where the vowels and 
consonants meet; see 3. Accordingly, in Latin words we shall not unfrequently find e 
or o, or even i or w, occupying the place of a primitive a ; and we shall sometimes find a 
liquid or * fricative occupying the place of a primitive mute. See Whitney, p. 68; 
Papillon, p. 49; Peile, pp. 199 and 812. 

1 O short in servoms is lengthened in servos to compensate for the loss of m, and 
a short in magior is lengthened in mdior, major, to compensate for the loss of g. 

3 The short vowel of the present tense is here lengthened in the perfect ; see 255, II. 

* In ducis, dxLcis, and in regis, regis, the variation is simply in the quantity of the 
vowel, but in tegd, toga, the vowel itself is changed, appearing as e in teg6 and o in toga. 
Sometimes a single vowel appears in one form while a diphthong appears in another : 
fides, feith, foedus, treaty. 

* See Corssen, II., p. 486 seq. 

5 In all these examples, the form with the long vowel in the final syllable is tbo earlier 
form, and, in general, is found only in inscriptions and in the early poets, as Plautus, 
Ennius, etc.; while the form with the short vowel belongs to the classical period. 

Corssen regards numerals in -gtrUd, as tri-gintd, quadrd-gintd, etc., as Plural 
Neuters, and d as the original ending. He recognizes also the Neuter Plural of the pro- 
noun with d in ant-ed, post-ed, inter-ed, praeter-ed, ante-hd-c, pratUr-hd-c See 
Corssen, II., p. 455. For a different explanation, see 304, IT., N. 2. 

7 In masculine nouns of the first declension a final was short in the Nominative even 
in early Latin : scrlba, a scribe. But most stems in a weakened a too, and thus passed 
into the second declension. 
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Templd, templa, temples; generd, genera, kinds; gravid, gravia, heavy; 
musd, musa, muse ; bond, bona, good. 

2) In ar, Or, and fil final, a and 6 are regularly shortened : 

JUgar, regar, let me be ruled ; audidr, audiar, let me be heard ; audidr, 
audior, I am heard ; honour, honor, honor ; Ordtdr, Orator, orator ; monedr, 
moneor, I am advised; animate, animal (27), animal, an animal. 

3) Final 6, X, and 5 are sometimes shortened : 

Benl, bene, well; nuU, nube, with a cloud; nisi, nisi, unless; ibi, ibi, 
there ; led, led, a lion ; egd, ego, L 

22. Vowels are often weakened, i. e., are often changed to 
weaker vowels. 1 

The order of the vowels, from the strongest to the weakest, is as follows : 
a, o, a, e, i.» 

Thus a is changed to o . . . u . . . e . . . i. 

o to u . . . e . . . t 

u to e . . . i 

e to i. 

Note.— The change from a through o to u is usually arrested at v, while a 
is often changed directly through etoi without passing through o or «.» 

1. Vowels are often weakened in consequence of the lengthening of 
words by inflection, composition, etc. : 

Carmen,* carmenU, carminis, a song, of a song ; frudue, frudubue, f ruc- 
tions, fruit, with fruits; /acid, c0n-faci6, c&n-ficM, I make, I accomplish; 
fadus, in-fadus, in-fedus, made, not made; damnS, con-damnS, condem- 
ns, I doom, I condemn ; teneft, con-tenet, con-tineS, I hold, I contain ; cadS, 
ca-cad-%, ce-cid-l, I fall, I have fallen ; tuba, tuba-cen, tubir-cen, a flute, a flute- 
. player. 

1 See Corssen, II., pp. 1-486. The process by which vowels are shortened (81), weak- 
ened, or dropped (27), and by which diphthongs are weakened to single vowels, and con- 
sonants assimilated, or otherwise changed, is generally known as Phonetic Decay. It 
may result from indistinct articulation, or from an effort to secure ease of utterance. For 
a difficult sound, or combination of sounds, it substitutes one which requires less physical 
effort 

3 But u, e, and i differ so slightly in strength that they appear at times to be simply 
interchanged. 

3 That is, the open a is changed either to the close u through the medial o, as seen 
on the right side of the following vowel-triangle, or tq the close i through the medial e, 
as seen on the left side: 

Open vowel a 

Medial vowel* e o 

Ctoee vowel* i u 

« The syllable men was originally man. The original a has been weakened to e to 
carmen and to i in carmin-U. 
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2. Vowels are often weakened without any such special cause : ' 
Putrom, puerum, a boy ; fiHos, fUius y son ; sont, sunt, they are ; regont, 

regunt, they rule; decumus, decimus, tenth; mdxumus, mdximus, greatest; 

tigitumus, tigitimus, lawful ; aestumS, aestim6 y I estimate. 

23. Two successive vowels are sometimes contracted : 

1. Into a diphthong: mSnsd-i, mdnsai, niSnsae, tables ; see 4. 

2. More frequently into a long vowel. In this case the second vowel 
generally disappears. Thus e and i often disappear after a, <?, and o : 

Amdverat, amaerab, amdrat, he had loved; am&viese, amaisse, am&see, to 
have loved; Jttofrunt, fterunt, Jterunt, they have wept ; nfoiese, noisse, ntese, 
to know ; servoi, servd, for the slave. 

Note. — The proper diphthongs of early Latin were changed or weak- 
ened as follows : 

ai* generally into ae ; sometimes into 6 or L 
oi generally into oe; sometimes into ft or L 
el generally into X ; sometimes unchanged. 
au sometimes into or u ; generally unchanged, 
eu generally into u ; rarely unchanged, 
ou regularly into u. 
Aidllu y aedllis, an aedile ; Rdmai, J&mae, at Borne ; amaimus, amimus, 
let us love; in-cacdit, in-cidit, he cuts into; rribuais, tnensUy with tables; 
foiduiy foedtu, treaty ; coira, coera, cura, care ; loidos, loedus, Indue,* play ; 
puerois y pueris, for the boys ; ceivis, civis, citizen ; lautus, titutf elegant ; 
ex-claudd, ex-cludS, I shut out ; doucit, d&cti, he leads ; jous, jOsf right. 

24. Vowels are sometimes changed through the influence of the 
consonants which follow them. Thus — 

1 That is,* by the ordinary process of phonetic decay, a process which in many words 
has changed an original a of the parent language to e or o in Latin, and in some words 
to i or u. Corssen cites upward of four hundred Latin words in which he supposes a 
primitive a to have been weakened to o, e, or i. Even the long vowels are sometimes 
weakened. Compare the following forms, in which the Sanskrit retains the vowel of the 
parent language. 



Sanskrit. 


Latin. 


English. 


Sanskrit. 


Latin. 


English. 


sapta, 


septem, 


seven. 


padas, 


pedes, 


feet 


nava, 


novem, 


nine. 


navas, 


novus, 


new. 


daca, 


decern, 


ten. 


vak, 


vox, 


voice. 


matt, 


mater, 


mother* 


v&cas, 


vdcis, 


of a voice. 


sadas, 


8&168, 


seat 


vacam, 


vdcem, 


voice. 



3 The forms ai^ oi,ei,au,eu, and ou are all found in early Latin, as in inscriptions; 
but in the classical period ai had been already changed to ae % oi to oe, and ou to U. 

3 LoidoB, the earliest form, became loedue by weakening oi to oe, and o to u (»«, 2) ; 
then loedue became Wdw by weakening oe to U. 

* Lautus, the earlier, is also the more approved form. 

• As eu and ou were both weakened to «, it is not easy to give trustworthy examples 
of the weakening of eu to U. 
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1. S is the favorite vowel before r, x, or two or more consonants : 

Cinisis, cineris > (31), of ashes ; j&dix, judex, judge ; militis, milets, miles* 
of a soldier, a soldier. 

Note. — E final is also a favorite vowel : servo, serve, slave ; moneris, 
moneri, monire, 3 you are advised ; mart, mare, sea. 

2. I is the favorite vowel before n, *, and t: 

Homonis, hominis, of a man ; pulver or pulvis,* dust ; salutes, salutis, of 
safety ; verotds, Veritas, truth ; genetor, genitor, father. 

3. U is the favorite vowel before I and ro, especially when followed by 
another consonant : 

Epistola, episttda, letter ; volt, vuH, he wishes ; facilitds, faciltds (27), 
facultds, faculty ; moriementum, monumentum, monument ; colomna, colum- 
ns, column. 

25. Assimilation. — A vowel is often assimilated by a follow- 
ing vowel. Thus— 

1. A vowel before another vowel is often partially 5 assimilated. / is thus 
changed to e before a, o, or u ; ia, ea, this ; id, e6, I go ; iunt, eunt, they go ; 
iadem, eadem, same; divus, dins (36, 4), deus, god. 

Not*.— When the first vowel is thus adapted to the second, the assimilation is said to 
be repressive, bat sometimes the second vowel is adapted to the first, and then the as- 
similation is progressive* Thus the ending id (81, 2), instead of becoming ea as above, 
may become ii: Itixurid (perhaps for Itixurids), luxuries, luxury; materia, mdteriis,* 
material. 

2. A vowel may be completely assimilated by the vowel of the following 
syllable from which it is separated by a consonant. Thus— 

1) E is assimilated to i : mehl, mild, for me ; tebl, iibf, for you ; sebl, sibl, 
for himself; nehil, nihil, nothing. 

2) U is assimilated to * .• cdnsulium, consilium, counsel ; exsulium, ex- 
silium, exile. 

3) Other vowels are sometimes assimilated; o to e : bora, bent, bene (21, 2), 
well ; etou: tegurium, tugurium, hut ; 2 to <5 : secors, sdcors, stupid. 

26. Dissimilation. — A vowel is often changed by dissimilation, 

1 Cinisis, from cinis, becomes dnerie by changing s to r between two vowels, mak- 
ing ciniris (31, 1), and by then changing i to e before r. 

3 Observe that the vowel which appears as i in militis before t, takes the form of e 
in mllets before to, as also in miles for milets, 

* Moneris becomes monere by dropping s (36, 5), and changing final i to e. 

4 Observe that the form in r has e, while that In « has i. 

* That Is, It is made like it, adapted to it, but does not become identical with it 
Thus * before a may be changed to «, but not to a. 

Thus from nouns in id of the first declension were developed nearly all nouns in Q§ 
of the fifth. 
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i. e., by being made unlike the following vowel : w, e%, these ; Hs f 
eti, for these. 1 

Nora— The combination ii is sometimes avoided by the use of e in place of the sec- 
ond i : pittas instead otpiitds, piety ; sooietds, society; varietds, variety. 

27. Vowels are often dropped in the middle or at the end of 
words, sometimes even at the beginning : 

Tempulum, templum, temple ; vinculum, vinclum, band ; benigenus, benlg- 
nus,* benignant ; amah, amd, I love ; templok, templa, temples ; animate, ani- 
mal,* an animal ; sl-ne, sin, if not ; dice, die, say ; esum, sum, I am ; esttmus, 
sumus, we are. 

Nora— After a word ending in a vowel or in m, est, he Is, often drops the initial e, 
and becomes attached to the preceding word: ris optuma est, res optumast, the thing 
is best; optumum est, optumvanst, it is best ; doml est, domlst, he is at home. In the 
same way es> thou art, is sometimes attached to the preceding word, when that word 
ends in a vowel : homd es, homds, you are a man. For the loss of a final s from the pre- 
ceding word, see 36, 5, 1), note. 

n. Interchange op Vowels and Consonants. 

28. The vowel i and the consonant i — also written j — are some- 
times interchanged : 

AUior,* higher; magior, mdior or mayor, greater; ipslus, of himself; Hus 
or ejus, of him. 

29. The vowel u and the consonant u — generally written v — are 
often interchanged : 

Col-ui* I have cultivated ; vocd-vi,* I have called ; ndvita, ndvta, nauta, 
sailor; wlctus, volutus, rolled; lavtus, lautus or lotus* washed; movlus, 
moutus, motus,* moved. 

Note.— The Liquids and Nasals are sometimes so fully vocalized as to develop vowels 

1 The combination uu was also avoided in early Latin either by retaining the second 
vowel in the form of o, instead of weakening it to u, or by changing qu to c .* equoe, 
afterward equus, a horse; quom, or cum, afterward, though not properly in classical 
times, quum, when. . Observe that when o becomes u, a preceding qu becomes e : quom, 
cum ; loqudMs, locHtus, having spoken. See Brambach, p. 5. 

3 See 16, note 2. 

* Observe that after e is dropped, d is shortened in the final syllable : animal, ani- 
mal; see 21,2. 

* In the comparative ending ior, as seen in aUior, € is a vowel, but in the same end- 
ing, as seen in mdior, major, it is a consonant, and in this grammar is generally written^. 
/ thus becomes j between two vowels ; see 9, 4, foot-note. So in the genitive ending 
ius, i is sometimes a vowel and sometimes a consonant 

• The ending which appears as ul in col-ul becomes vl in vocd-vl. IT becomes « 
between two vowels. 

• If a vowel precedes the v thus changed to n, a contraction takes place— a-u becom- 
ing an, rarely d, o-u becoming d, and u-u becoming H : lavtus, lautus, IMus, washed; 
movtus, moutus, mdtus, moved ; Juvtus,juutus, jUtus, assisted. 
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before them. 1 Thus agr (for agrus) becomes ager* field ; dcr (for dcris\ deer, 9 sharp; 
regm, regem, king ; sm (for esm), sum, lam; ent (for emt), sunt, they are. 

m. Changes in Consonants. 

30. A Guttural — c, g,* q (qu), or h 4 — before s generally unites 
with it and forms x: 

Dues, dux, leader ; pace, pdx, peace ; rigs, rlcsf rex, king ; lege, fe<», fer, 
law ; coqurt, cocsi* coxi, I have cooked ; trahn, truest, traxi, I have drawn. 

Nora 1.— Ffor gv in vlvd, I live, Is treated as a guttural : vlvsi , «tetf, «l»t, I have 
lived. 

Note 2.— For the Dropping of the Guttural before 8, see 36, 8. 

31. S is often changed to r: 

1. Generally so when it stands between two vowels : Jidsis, fldrto, flowers ; 
jusa, jura, rights; tninsdsum, mens&rum, of tables; agrfawn, agrorum, of 
fields ; esam, eram, I was ; esdmus, er&mus, we were ; /uesunt, fuerunt, they 
have been ; fue*U,fuerit, he will have been ; amdset, amdret, he would love ; 
r eg wis, regeris,* you are ruled. 

2. Often at the end of words: honos, honor, honor; robot, rdbus, rdbur, 
strength; puesus, puerus, puerj boy; regituse, regiture, regUurf he is ruled. 8 

8. Sometimes before m,n, or v. rcasmen, carmen, song; vetesnits,veternus, old; 
hodiesnus, hodiernus, of this day ; Minesva, Minerva, the goddess Minerva, 

32. D is sometimes changed to 1 : 

Dacrima, laerima, tear; dingua, lingua, language ; odere, olire, to emit an 
odor. 

Notb l.—D final sometimes stands in the place of an original t: id, 9 this; istud, 
that; iUud, that; quod, quid, what, which? 

Notk %—Dv at the beginning of a word (1) sometimes becomes b : dvlUum, bSUwm, 
war; dvU, Ms, twice; (2) sometimes drops d : dvlginU, vlginti, twenty; and (8) some- 
times drops v: dvis, die, inseparable particle (308\ in two, asunder. 

33. Paktial Assimilation. — A consonant is often partially 10 
assimilated by a following consonant. Thus — 

1 This occurs between consonants and at the end of words after consonants. 

3 The ending us or is is dropped (36, 5, 2), note), and r final vocalized to er; m 
becomes em in regem, and um in sum ; n becomes un in sunt. 

• Sometimes gu : exsiingusi, eocstincsl, exsUnxl, I have extinguished. 

4 For an original gh, 

6 The process seems to be that the guttural before s first becomes c, and then unites 
with 8 and forms x : thus in coqusl, qu becomes c 

• Observe that i before s becomes * before r ; see 24. 

7 Here s was probably changed to r before the final vowel was dropped. 

8 Literally, he rule* himself. 

• For it, istut, etc 2> stands for t also in the old Ablative hid: praeddd tot pros- 
ddt, afterward praedd, with booty; magistrdtUd for magistrdtut, magistrate, from 
the magistracy. 

*• That is, it is adapted or accommodated to it, but does not become the same letter. 
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1. Before the surd 8 or t, a sonant b or g is generally changed to its 
corresponding surd, p l or o : 

Scribsi, tcrlpel, I have written; sertbtue, ecrlplus, written; rtgsl, rtcsl, rfcci 
(30), I have ruled ; regtus, rlctut, ruled. See also 35, 3, note. 

Noti.— <>w, \ for gh, and « ror gv are also changed to o before a and t : coqusit* 
cocsit, coxit, he has cooked ; coqutus, coctus, cooked; trohsit* tracsit* trastit, he has' 
drawn ; trahtus, tractus, drawn ; ilvsit,* vlcsit, vlxit, he has lived ; vivtUrus, vlctdrus, 
about to live. 

2. Before a sonant 1, m, n, or r, a surd o, p, or t is generally changed 
to its corresponding sonant, g, b, or d : 

NecUgb, neglegt, I neglect ; sec-mentum, segmsntum, a cutting ; popvlicusf 
puplicus, publicuif public ; quatraf quadra, a square ; quatrdgintd, quadra- 
gintdj forty. 

3. Before a Labial p or b, n is generally changed torn: 8 

InptrS, imperd, I command; inper&tor, imper&tor, commander; infcUis, 
imbeUis, unwarlike. 

Notk.— Before «, a Labial p or b is changed to m in a few words : sopnv*, somnus, 
sleep ; Sabnium, Samnium, the country of the Samnites. 

4. M is changed to n — 

1) Regularly before a Denial Mute: 

Eumdem, eundsm, the same ; edrumdem, etorundem, of the same ; quemdam y 
quendam, a certain one; tamtns, tantvs, so great; quanUua, quaniue, how 
great, as great. 

2) Often before a Guttural Mute : 

Hvm-ce, hunc, this; num-ce, nunc* now; prim-ctps, prfnceps, first ; num- 
quam or nunquam* never; quamquam or quanquam, although. 

1 Bat b is generally retained (1) before * in nouns in 6s; urbs, not urps, city, and in 
ofa, from ; and (2) before s and t in ob, on account of, and «uo, under, in compounds and 
derivatives: ob-eervdns, observant; ob-tUsus % obtuse; enb+crlbS, I subscribe; «t<o-for, 
under. In these cases, however, 6 takes the sound of p, so that assimilation takes place 
in pronunciation, though not in writing. It is probable also that in some other conso- 
nants assimilation was observed even when omitted in writing: inprlmU and im- 
primis, both pronounced imprimis. See Boby, L, p. lyii. ; Monro, p. 10. 

9 Qu, also written qv, is not a syllable ; nor is u or v in this combination either a 
vowel or a consonant, but simply a parasitic sound developed by q % which is never round 
without it 

* For traghsit; h is dropped, and g assimilated to c 

4 For gvlgvsit ; the first g and the second f> are dropped : olgsU, vlcsit, tlxii. 

• From populus, the people. 

* Pis changed to o, and o is weakened to u; see 23. 
T From quaUuor, four. 

That is, the dental n becomes the labial m. 

• " Or " placed between two forms denotes that both are in good use : numquam or 
nunquam. In other cases the last is the only approved form : nuno, pHnceps. 
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Notb 1.— Before the ending -que, m is generally retained: * quicumqw, whoever; 
quemque, every one ; namque, for indeed. 

Note 2.—Quom-iam or quom-jam becomes quoniam, since. 

34. A consonant is often completely assimilated by a following 
consonant. Thus — 

1. T or d is often assimilated before n or s : 

Petna, penna, feather ; merdSdndriuSy mercennarius, mercenary ; concuteit, 
concumt, he has shaken. 

Note. — M before * is sometimes assimilated, and sometimes develops p : 
premsit, pressit, he has pressed ; sumsit, sumpsit, he has taken. 

2. D, n, or r is often assimilated before 1 : 

Sedula, sedla (27), sella, seat; unulus, unlus (87), ulltis, any; puerula, 
puerla, puella, girl. 

3. B, g, or n is often assimilated before m : 

Stib-moveB or turn-moved, I remove ; supmus, summits, highest ; flagma, 
fiamma, flame ; inmotus or immdtus, unmoved. 

Note. — For Assimilation in Prepositions in Composition, see 344, 5. 

35. Dissimilation. — The meeting of consonants too closely re- 
lated and the recurrence of the same consonant in successive syllables 
are sometimes avoided by changing one of the consonants. Thus — 

1. Caeluleus becomes caeruleus, azure ; medi-dtes, meridiis, midday. 

2. Certain suffixes of derivation have two forms, one with r to be used 
after £, and one with I to be used after r.* s £ra, dlis; burum, brum* bu- 
lum ; 8 curum, erum, culum : 

Jbpuldris,* popular; regdlis,* kingly; dilubrum, shrine; tribulum, thresh- 
ing-sledge ; sepulcrum, sepulchre ; perlculum, peril. 

3. A Dental Mute— d or t — may unite with a following t in two ways : 

1) Dt or tt may become st : * 

EdJt, est, he eats ; rSdtrum, rdstrwn, a beak ; equeUris, eguestris, equestrian. 

2) Dt or tt may become 88 or s : • 

Fodtus, J % dssus, dug ; vidtus, view, seen ; plaudtus, plausus, praised ; met- 
tus, messus, reaped ; verttus, versus, turned. 

1 Bat probably with the sound of n ; see p. 17, foot-note 1. 

3 This distinction is, however, not always observed. The form with I, probably 
weakened from that with r, became the favorite form, and was generally used if I did 
not precede. 

9 From burum are formed (1) brum by dropping u, and (2) bulum by weakening r 
into I. In the same way crum and culum are formed from curum. 

4 In populdris, dris is used because I precedes; but in rigdlis^ dUs is used because 
r precedes. When neither I nor r precedes, the weakened form dlis is used. 

Here dor Ob changed to s by Dissimilation. 

• In regard to the exact process by which dt or tt becomes wort, there is a diversity 
of opinion among philologians. See Papillon, p. 75; Roby, p. 62; Corssen, I., p. 208. 
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Note.— Zgt may become Is; l rgt, rs; 1 lit, Is; 9 and rrt, rs: 9 mulgtus, mulsus, 
milked; spargtus, sparsus, scattered ; fallfois, falsus, false; verrtus, versus, swept. 

36. Omission. — Consonants are sometimes dropped. Thus — 

1. Some words which originally began with two consonants have dropped 
the first: 

Cldmentum* Idmentum, lamentation; gndtus, ndius, born; gnttus* ndtus, 
known ; dvigintl, viginti, twenty ; sfaUU^faUU, he deceives. 

2. A Dental Mute — d or t — before 8 is generally dropped : B 

Lapids, lapis, stone; aetats, adds, age; milets, miles, soldier; claudsi, 
claim, I have closed. 

Notk. — Z> is occasionally dropped before other consonants : hod-ce, h&ci, hdc, this ; 
quod-circd y quddrcd,* for which reason : ad-gnoscd, dgndsod, I recognize. 

3. A Guttural Mute— c, g, or q (qu)— is generally dropped— 

1) Between a Liquid and s : 

Mulcsit, mulsit, he has appeased; fulgsU^fuUU, it has lightened. 

2) Between a Liquid and t : 

Fulcbus, fultus, propped ; sarcitis, sartus, repaired. 

3) Between a Liquid and m : 

Fulgmsn,fulmen, lightning ; torqumentum, tormentum, engine for hurling 
missiles. 

Note 1.— A Guttural Mute is occasionally dropped in other situations. 7 
Thus— 

1. C before morn; Iticmen, lUmen, light ; lUcna, Ulna, moon. 

2. C between n and d or t : gulnctus, qulntus, fifth; qulncdedm, qulndecim, fif- 
teen. 

8. O before more 8 exagmen, ex&men (20, 1), a swarm ; jugmentum, JUmenium, 
beast of burden ; magvuU, mwcult, he prefers ; bregvis, brevis, short. 

Noti 2.—X is sometimes dropped : seaodscim, sSdeeim (SO, 1), sixteen ; seoonl, «£ni, 
six each ; tsmulo, tenia, tila, a web ; axula, axla, dia, -whig. 

Nora 8.—i\T,> r, and s are sometimes dropped : in-gndtus, igndfots, unknown ;/or- 
mdnsus, formbsus, beautiful; quoHins, 1 * quotas, how often; dsciens, deciis, 19 ten 

» T is changed to s, and g is dropped. 

a T is changed to «, and one I is dropped in Ut, and one r in rrt> 

3 Compare clatni, I cry out. 

• Seen in i-gndtus, Ignotus, unknown. 

Probably first assimilated and then dropped : lapids, laptss, lapis. Bat the dental 
is sometimes assimilated and retained : cidH, dsrt, I have yielded : concuteit, concus- 
sit, he has shaken. 

• O lengthened in compensation ; see 20, 1. 

T Seantius becomes Sistius, a proper name; seweentl, siseentl, six hundred; and 
mlactus, mlstus, mixed, by dropping the mate contained in the doable consonant ». 
O has also been dropped in did for agid, I say ; mdjor for magior, greater, etc 

• In numerals tit is sometimes dropped : ducentnl, ducinl, two hundred each ; oi- 
gent-simus or vlcent-simus, vigisimus or vlclsimus, twentieth. 

10 So in all numeral adverbs in tins, Us. The approved ending in most numeral 
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times; mulUr-bris, mtito&ris, womanly; prdrsa, prbsa, prose ; isdem, Idem, same; 
JOs-dex, JUdex, judge; audlsne, audlne, cvudln, do you hear? vlsne, vine, «!«, do 
yon wish ? 

4. A Semivowel— j or v, also written i or u — is often dropped : 
M-jttgae, biugae, bigae, chariot with two horses ; quadri-jugae, quadrigae, 

chariot with four horses ; con-junctus, cd-junctus, eunctus, the whole ; abjicid 
or abieiS, 1 I throw away ; dlvitior, diUior, ditior, richer ; nevoid, neoU, ndti, I 
am unwilling ; amaverat, amaerat, amdrat, he had loved.* 

Note.— Separate words are sometimes united after the loss of v : H vls^ sils, sis, if 
you wish ; $1 vuUis, siuMs, sultis, if you wish. 

5. Final consonants are often dropped. Thus — 

1) Final s is often dropped : 8 

Moneris, morOre (24, 1, note), you are advised; Uhis, illu, ille, that ; istus, 
istu, iste, that of yours ; ipsus, ipsu, ipse, self, he ; parricidas,* parricida, par- 
ricide; magis or mage, more ; rivis, five, whether, lit., if you wish. 

Note.— In the early poets es, thou art, and est, he is, after haying dropped the initial 
e, sometimes become attached to the preceding word, which has lost its final s : veritus 
es, veritu's, you feared ; tempus est, tempust, it is time ; virtUs est, viriOst, it is virtue. 
See 97, note. 

2) A final d or t is often dropped : 

Cord, cor, heart ; praeddd, praeda,* with booty ; intr&d, intra, within ; far 
cilumid,* facilUme, most easily ; verierunt, 7 verieru, venire, they have come ; 
retierunt, rexere, they have ruled. 

Nora.— Sometimes both a vowel and a consonant disappear at the end of a word: 
puerus,puer, boy (51, 2, 4)); deinde or dein, thereupon; nihilum or niMl, nothing. 

3) A final n 8 is generally dropped in the Nominative Singular from 
stems in on: 

Leon, led, lion ; praedon, praedS, robber ; Aomon, homt, man. 

adverbs is ies, but in those formed from indefinite numerals, as tot, quot, it is tens: 
fattens, quotiens. 

1 This is the approved form in verbs compounded otjaciS and monosyllabic preposi- 
tions ; but doioid is pronounced as if written dbjieid or ab-4ioi6\ 1. e., i =ji, pronounced 
ye by the Soman method. The syllable ab thus remains long. 

3 Several adverbial forms were produced by the loss of t with the attendant changes : 
rerorsus, reorsus, rUrsus, back ; subsvorsum, snsvorsum, suorsum, sUrsum, from be- 
low, on high. 

3 In early inscriptions proper names In os, afterward us, occur without the $ as often, 
as with it : Rdscios, Roscio; Gabinios, Gablnio. 

* This form actually occurs in early Latin. 

* The Ablative singular ended anciently in d, originally t. Many prepositions and 
adverbs in d and S are ablatives in origin, and accordingly ended in d. 

* Written with one I, afterward with two. 

7 Here final t was first dropped, then n, having become final, also disappeared, and at 
last final u was weakened to e ; see 34, 1, note. 

8 In early inscriptions final m is often dropped. 
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PART SECOND. 

ETYMOLOGY. 

87. Etymology treats of the classification, inflection, 
and derivation of words. 

^^8. The Parts of Speech are— Nouns, Adjectives, Pro- 
noun*, Verbs, Adverbs, Prepositions, Conjunctions, and 
Interjections. 

CHAPTER I. 

NOUNS. 

^39. A Noun or Substantive is a name, as of a person, 
place, or thing : Cicerb, Cicero ; Soma, Rome ; domus, 
house. 

r A Proper Noun is a proper name, as of a person or place : Cicero* ; 
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\fowa. 

J% A Common Noun is a name common to all the members of a class 
^objects : vir, man ; equus, horse. Common nouns include— 
, ^i) Collective Nouns, designating a collection of objects : populus, 
people ; exercitus, army. 

2) Abstract Nouns, designating properties or qualities : virttis, virtue ; • 
jffctfttfa, justice. 
- 8) Material Nouns, designating materials as such: aurum, gold; 

7num, wood ; aqua, water. 
40. Nouns have Oender, Number, Person, and Case. 

I. Gekdeb. 
£41. There are three genders 1 — Masculine, Feminine, and 
Neuter. 

Not*.— In some nouns gender is determined by signification ; in others, by endings. 

1 In English, Gender denotes seers. Accordingly, masculine nouns denote males; 
feminine nouns, females ; and neuter nouns, objects which are neither male nor female. 
In Latin, however, this natural distinction of gender is applied only to the names of 
males and females ; while, in all other nouns, gender depends upon an artificial dis- 
tinction according to grammatical rules. 
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42. General Rules foe Gender. 
I. Masculines. 

1. Names of Males: Cicerb; vir, man ; rex, king. 

2. Names of Rivers, Winds, and Months: Rhenus, 
Rhine ; Notus, south wind ; Martins, March. 

AL Feminizes. 
£-1^ Names of Females : mulier, woman ; leaena, lioness. 
2. Names of Countries, Towns, Islands, and Trees : 

GrOecia, Greece ; Roma, Rome ; Delos, Delos ; pirus, pear- 
tree. 

Note. — Indeclinable nouns, 1 infinitives, and all clauses used as noons are neuter: 
alpha, the letter a. 3 See also 532. 

' 43» Remarks on Gender. 
"' • 1. Exceptions. — The endings* of nouns sometimes give them a gender 
' at variance with these rules. Thus, some names of rivers, countries, towns, 
\ islands, trees, and animals take the gender of their endings ; see 53, 1. 

2. Masculine or Feminine. — A few personal appellatives applicable to 
both sexes and a few names of animals are sometimes masculine and some- 
times feminine, but when used without distinct reference to sex they are 
generally masculine: dvis, citizen (man or woman) ; bds, ox, cow. 

S. Epicene Nouns apply only to the inferior animals. They are used 
for both sexes, but have only one gender, and that is usually determined 
^ytheir endings : dnser, goose, masculine; aquila, eagle, feminine. 

II. Person and Number. 

44. The Latin, like the English, has three persons and 

two numbers. The first person denotes the speaker ; the 

second, the person spoken to ; the third, the person spoken 

of. The singular number denotes one, the plural more 

than one. 

m. Cases. 4 

•; 45. The Latin has six cases : 

1 Except names of persons. 

2 See 128,1. 

* Gender as determined by the endings of nouns will be noticed in connection with 
the several declensions. 

4 The case of a noon shows the relation which that noon sustains to other words ; as, 
John's book. Here the possessive case (John's) shows that John sustains to the book 
the relation of possessor. 
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I NAMES. ENGLISH EQUIVALENTS. 

/Nominative, Nominative. 

/ Genitive, Possessive, or Objective with of. 

/ Dative, Objective with to or for. 

Accusative, Objective. 

\ Vocative, Nominative Independent. 

^ Ablative, Objective with from, with, by, in. 

1. Oblique Oases. — The Genitive, Dative, Accusative, and Ablative 
are called the Oblique Cases. \ 

2. Locative. — The Latin has also a few remnants of another case, 
called the Locative, denoting the place in which^J 
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DECLENSION. 



46. Stem and Suffixes. — The process by which the 
several cases of a word are formed is called Declension. It 
consists in the addition of certain suffixes to one common 
base called the stern^) 

1. Meaning. — Accordingly, each case-form contains two distinct ele- 
ments — the stem, 1 which gives the general meaning of the word, and the 
case-suffix, which shows the relation of that meaning to some other word. 
Thus, in rig-is, of a king, the general idea, king, is denoted by the stem 
rig ; the relation of, by the suffix is. 

*\%. Gases alike. — But certain cases are not distinguished in form. 
A) The Nominative, Accusative, and Vocative in Neuters are alike, and 
/^tn the. plur al end-in a. 

~y 2) The Nominative and Vocative are alike, except in the singular of 
^ nouns in us of the second declension (51).* 
\__lft The Dative and Ablative Plural are alike. 

y^*^ Characteristic. — The last letter of the stem is called the Stem- 
\Cha$acteristic, or the Stem-Ending. 

( .47. Five Declensions. — In Latin there are five de- 
clensions, distinguished from each other by the stem-char- 
acteristics or by the endings of the Genitive Singular, as 
follows : \ 

1 Moreover, in many words the stem itself is derived from a more primitive form 
called a Root, For the distinction between roots and stems, and for tho manner in 
Which the latter are formod from the former, see 313-318. 

3 And in some nouns of Greek origin. 
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FIRST DECLENSION. 



DEC. I. 

II. 

III. 

IVo 

V. 



CHARACTERISTICS. (&NITIYE ENDlKBS. 

H ae 

o I 

i or a consonant is 

u fls 

6 61 



Note 1.— The Are declensions are only fire varieties of one general system of inflec- 
tion, as the case-suffixes are nearly identical in all noons. 

Not* 2.— But these ease-suffixes appear distinct and unchanged only In nouns with 
consonant-stems, while in all others they are seen only in combination with the charac- 
teristic, i. e., with the final vowel of the stem. 

Note 8.— The ending produced by the union of the case-suffix with the charac- 
teristic vowel may for convenience be called a Case-Ending. 

FIRST DECLENSION: A NOUNS. 
(48. Nouns of the first declension end in 
* a and h— feminine; as and 8s — masculine. 1 
Nouns in a are declined as follows : 





SINGULA! 


. 




Example, 




Mkanino. 


Cask-Ending. 


Norn. mensa, 




a table* 


a* 


Gen. mSnsae, 




of a table, 


ae 


Dot, mSnsae, 




to, for a table. 


ae 


Ace. m6nsa.ni, 




a table, 


am 


Voc. m6nsa, 




table, 


a 


Abl. mGnsft, 


from, with, by a table* 


ft 




PLURAL. 






Norn. mSnsae, 




tables, 


ae 


Gen. mSns&ram, 




of tables, 


firum 


Dai. mgnsla, 




to, for tables, 


Is 


Ace. mSnsfts, 




tables, 


as 


Voc. mensae, 




tables, 


ae 


Abl. mensla, 


from, 


with, by tables* 


IS 



1 That is, nouns of this declension in a and i are feminine, and those in at and is are 
masculine. 

s The Nom. minsa may be translated a table, table, or the table ; see 48, <L 

* These case-endings will serve as a practical guide to the learner in distinguishing 
the different cases. The two elements which originally composed them have undergone 
various changes, and in certain cases the one or the other has nqarly or quite disappeared. 
Thus the suffix has disappeared in the Nominative and Vocative Singular, and appears 
only as e in four other case-forms, while the characteristic a has disappeared in the ending 
{«, contracted from a-is, in the Dative and Ablative Plural; see S3, 2, note. 

4 Still other prepositions, as in, on, at, are sometimes used in translating the Ablative. 
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Ste m. — In nouns of the first declension, the stem ends in a. 
In the Paradigm, observe that the stem is mensa, and that the sev- 
eral cases are distinguished from each other by their case-endings. 
3. Examples fob Practice. — Like mensa decline : 
Aid, wing ; aqua, water ; causa, cause ; fortUna, fortune. 
^^^fliOCATiVE. — Names of towns and a very few other words have a 
/ Locative lingular 1 in ae, denoting the place in which (45, 2), and are 
^—declined in the singular 9 number as follows : 



Nom. Roma, 


Rome, 


J militia, war* 


Gen. ROmae, 


of Rome, 


mllitiae, of war, 


Dot. ROmae, 


for Rome* 


mllitiae, for war, 


Ace. RCmam, 


t Rome, 


mllitiam, war, 


Voc. Roma, 


Rome, 


militia, war. 


Abl Rdmft, 


from Rome* 


militia, from war, 


Loc. R5mae, 


at Rome. 


mllitiae, in war. 



jr 5. Exceptions is Gender. — 1. A few nouns in a are masculine by 
j signification : agricola, husbandman ; see 42, 1. — 2. Hadria, Adriatic Sea. 
(^___j&jnasculine ; sometimes also ddmma, deer, and talpa, mole. 

6. Article. — The Latin has no article: cortoia, crown, a crown, the 
crown ; Ola, wing, a wing, the wing. 

49. Irregular Case-Endings. — The following occur : 4 

1. 3s in the Genitive of familia, in composition with paler, mOtcr, 
fllius, and f Via: paterfamilias, father of a family. 

2. SI, an old form for the Genitive ending ae, in the poets : 5 aulai, af- 
terward aulae, of a halL 

8. , fim. e in the Genitive Plural: DardanidUm for JDardanidarum, . of 
the descendants of Dardanus. 
f^~~4. abas in the Dative and Ablative Plural, especially in dea, goddess, 
A and filia, daughter, to distinguish them from the same cases of dew, god, 
U and/i/tw, son: dedbics for dets, to goddesses. 

1 In the Plural of all nouns the Locative meaning is denoted by the Ablative : Athenls, 
at Athens. Whether, however, the form AthinU is in origin a Locative, an Ablative, or 
neither, is a disputed question. See Bopp, I., pp. 484 seq.; Schleicher, pp. 58€, 587; 
Penka, p. 194; Delbruck, p. 27; Merguet, pp. 118, 117; Wordsworth, p. SO. In most 
nouns the Locative meaning is denoted by the Ablative in both numbers. 

9 The Plural when used is like the Plural of mensa. 

* For the other prepositions which may be used in translating the Dative and the 
Ablative, see 45. Militia, war, warfare, military service. 

* To these must be added for early Latin & \n. the Nflm. and ype. Sinp, an^ «0 in 
the AbL Sing. ; see 21, 2, 1), and 36, 5, $), 

8 Also in inscriptions as the ending of the Genitive, Dative, and Locative. 
■ Contracted from a-um like the Greek d-wi*, Stv. 
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Not*.— Nouns in ia sometimes have U for its in the Dative and Ablative Plural: 
grdtU for ffrdtils, from gr&Ua, favor, kindness. 

50. Greek Nouns. — Nouns of this declension in §, £s, 
and §s are of Greek origin, and are declined as follows : 



Epitome, epitome. 


Aen&as, Aeneas. 

SINGULAR. 


Pyritfis, pyrites. 


Norn, epitome 


Aeneas 


pyrites 


Gen. epitomes 


AenSae 


pyrltae ' 


Dai. epitomae 


Aen6ae 


pyrltae 


Ace. epitome* 


Aeneam, an 


pyrltea 


Voe. epitome 


AenCa 


pyrfte, a 


Abl. epitome 


Aenea 

PLURAL. 


pyrfte, ft 


Norn, epitomae 




pyrltae 


Oetu epitomftraxn 




pyrltarum 


Dai. epitomls 




pyrltls 


Ace. epitomas 




pyrltfts 


Voe. epitomae 




pyrltae 


Abl. epitomls 




pyrftls 


None 1.— In the Plural and in the Dative Singular, Greek 


nouns are declined like 


minta. 






Note 8.— In noons in i and &, 


the stem-ending & is changed 


to i in certain cases. 


Nora 8.— Many Greek nouns assume the Latin ending a, and 


are declined like minsa. 


Many in i have also a form in a: epitome" % epitome, epitome. 








SECOND DECLENSION: O NOUNS. 
51. Nouns of the second declension end in 
er, ir, us, and os ' — masculine; urn, and on — neuter. 
Nouns in er, ir, us, and um are declined as follows : 
Servus, 9 slave. Puer, toy. Ager, field. Templum, temple. 

SINGULAR. 

Norn, servos 3 puer ager templi 

Gen. servl puerl agrl templi 

Dot. serv& puere agre temple 

Ace. servant puemm agmm templu 

Voe, serve puer ager templi 

Abl, serve puerP agre temple 

1 Sometimes d«. 

* Sometimes written servos ; see 58, 1, 

1 In the Roman and in the Continental pronunciation, quantity furnishes a safe guide 
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PLURAL. 

Nom. servl puerl agrl templa 

Gen, servftram puerftram agrdmm templft 

Dot. servl* puerls agrl» templls 

Ace. serves puerds agrOs templa 

Voe. servl puerl agrl templa 

AU. servls puerls agrls templls 

1. Stem. — In nouns of the second declension, the stem ends in o. 

2. In the Paradigms, observe— 

1) That the stems are servo, puero, agro, and templo. 

2) That the characteristic o becomes u in the endings us and urn, and e 
in serve * that it disappears by contraction in the endings a* i, and is (for o-a, 
o-4, and o-is\ % and is dropped in the forms puer and ager. 

3) That the case-endings, including the characteristic o (47, N. 2), are as 
follows* : .. ^ ' ' ~ *- - , 





SINGULAR. 


-^ 




PLURAL. 


~\ 




Mabo. 


Nkut. 




Mabo. 


Neut. 


Nom. 


US 4 


um 


Nom. 


I 


a 


Gen. 


I 


I 


Gen. 


5rum 


6rum 


Dot. 








Dot. 


Is 


Is 


Ace. 


um 


um 


Ace. 


6s 


a 


Voe. 


e* 


um 


Voe. 


I 


a 


AU. 


o 


6 


AU. 


Is 


Is 



4) That puer and ager differ in declension from servus in dropping the 
endings us and e in the Nominative and Vocative: Rom. puer for puerus, 
Voe. puer for puere. 

5) That e in ager is developed by the final r.» 

6) That templum, as a neuter noun, has the Nominative, Accusative, and 
Vocative alike, ending in the plural in d ; see 46, 2, 1). 

8. Examples for Practice. — Like servus: dominus, master. Like 
puer: gentry son-in-law. Like ager: magister, master. Like templum: 
bettwn, war. 

to the sounds of the vowels ; see 5. In the English method, on the contrary, tho quan- 
tity of the vowels Is entirely disregarded, except as it affects the accent of the word. 
Thus, a in ager is short in quantity, but long in sound (10, 8), while I in servls, puerls, 
agrls, and templis is long in quantity but short In sound (11, 1). Accordingly, in this 
method, the sounds of the vowels must be determined by the rules given in 9, 10, 
and 11. Moreover, the learner must not forget that when the quantity of the vowel is 
known, the quantity of the syllable, as used in poetry, is readily determined by article 16 

1 See 22 and 24, 1, note. 

s Shortened from a; see 21, 2, 1). 

'See 23, note, and 27. 

* The endings of the Norn, and Voe. Sing, are wanting in nouns in er. 

• See 29, note. 
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f 4. Nouns in er and ir. — Most nouns in er are declined like ager, but 

the following in er and ir are declined tikepuer: 

^jySovaiB in ir : «•>, ttfrf, man. 
/») Compounds infer and ger : armiger, arnUgeri, armor-bearer; s\gn\fer % 
Cjtgmftri, standard-bearer. 

8) Adulter, adulterer ; Celtiber* Celtiberian ; gener, son-in-law ; Iber,* 

Spaniard; Ziber, Bacchus; liberi, children; Muktber* Vulcan; presbyter, 

elder \ tocer, father-in-law; vesper, evening. 

5. Nouns in iu» generally contract il in the Genitive Singular and ie 
in the Vocative Singular into X without change of accent: Claudi for 
Cloudily of Claudius, /ift for /itfi, of a son ; Mercu'rl for Mereu'rie, Mer- 
cury, /*7l for filie, son.' In the Genitive Singular of nouns in ium the 

me contraction takes place: inge'nl for inge'nii, of talent; see 18, 1. 

6. Deus is thus declined : Sing, dew, del, deO, deum, dew, deO : Plur. N. 
-^wdV^/fef, eftl, di; % G. dedrum, deUm ; D. and A. dels, diU, dU;* Ace. de6s. 
j^tTNkutees in us. — The three neuter nouns in u$, 4 pelagus, sea, virus, poi- 

Cjon, and vulgus, the common people, are declined in the singular as follows : 

/ Worn., Ace, Foe. pelagus virus vulgus 8 

/ Gen. pelagl vlrl vulgl 

i Dat. % Abl. pelago vlrG vulgo 

Rote.— Pelagus is a Greek noun (54, N. 2), and in general is used only in the singu- 
lar, though pelagi occurs as an Aco. Plur. Virus and vulgus are used only in the 
singular. Vulgus has a masculine Ao&, vulgum, in addition to the neuter form vulgus. 

8. Locative. — Names of towns and a few other words have a Locative 
Singular* in I, denoting the place in which (45, 2), and are declined in the 
singular T number as follows : 

Nom. Ephesu», Ephesus, 

Oen. EphesI, of Ephesus, 

Dot. EphesO, for Ephesus, 

Ace. Ephesmn, Ephesus, 

Voc. Ephese, Ephesus y 

Abl. EphesO, from Ephesus, 

Loc. EphesI, at Ephesus. 



bellum, 


war, 


belli, 


of war, 


bell*, 


for war, 


bellum, 


war, 


bellum, 


war, 


bellO, from, by war, 


belli, 


in war. 



1 Celtiber and Iber have e long in the Gen., and Muldber sometimes drops e. 

* Nouns in Hus sometimes contract He in the Too. Sing, into e\; PompH or Pom- 
jtfi, Pompey. 

* Dl and dls are the approved forms, but del, dil and dels, dils also occur. 

* Originally e-stems which by the loss of s in the oblique cases have become o-sUms; 
see 6$, 1., 1, foot-note. 

* Also written volgus. 

* In the Plural the Locative meaning is denoted by the Ablative: Gdbils, at Gabii; 
see 48, 4, foot-note. 

T The Plural, when used, is like the Plural otservus, puer, etc. 
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52. Irbeckjub Case-Endings.— The following occur: 1 

1. OB and om, old endings for us and vm, sometimes used after v and 
u:* servos for servus, servom for servum ; moriuos for mortuus, dead. 

2. us for e in the Vocative of deus, god ; rare in other words. 

8. nm in the Genitive Plural, especially common in a few words de- 
noting money, weight, and measure: talentQm for talentOrum, of talents; 
also in a few other words : deUm for deOrum ; liberUm for libcrOrum ; 
ArglvUm for Arglvdrum. 

Non,— The ending vm occurs also in the Genitive Plural of many other words, 
especially in poetry. 

^§3. Gender. — Nouns in er, ir, ns, and os are masculine, those in urn 
^andon are neuter ; except — 

1. The Feminine* :— (I) See 42, II., but observe that many names of 
coun tries, towns, islands, and trees follow the gender of their endings. (2) 
M ost names _oXgfims and ships are feminine : also alms, belly ; carbasus, sail ; 

^aftus, difltaff; humus, ground; vannus, sieve. (3) A few Greek feminines. 

2. The Neuters :—pelagus, sea ; virus, poison ; vulgus, common people. 
For declension, see 51, 7. 

64. Greek Nouns. — Nouns of this declension in os, 6s, 
and on are of Greek origin, and are declined in the singu- 
lar as follows : 



Delos, p., $ Delos. 


Androgeds, Androgeos. 


Ilion, Ilium. 


Nom. Delos 


Androgeft* 


Ilion 


Gen. D61I 


Androgeft, I 


Ilil 


Dot, Delft 


Androgeft 


Ilift 


Ace. DSlon 


Androgeftn, ft 


Ilion 


Voc. Dele 


Androgefts 


Ilion 


Abl. Delft 


Androgeft 


Hi© 



Noro 1.— The Plural of nouns in os and on is generally regular, but certain Greek 
endings occur, as os in the Nominative Plural, and on in the Genitrre. 

Note 2.— Most Greek nouns generally assume the Latin forms in us and trot, and are 
declined like servus and templum. Many in os or on have also a form in us or urn. 

Non 8.— For Greek nouns in eus, see 68 and 68, 1. 

Non A.—Panthu* has Voc PanthH. For pelagus, see 51, 7, note. 

1 To these must be added for early Latin: 1) dd in Abl. Sing., and & in Nom., Ace, 
and Toe. of the Neut Plur. ; see 36, 5, 2), and 81, 2, 1); 2) os in Gen. Sing. ; oe, £, &, 
eis, and is in Nom. Prar. : jp0p&>6=popnK; i>&>irvme=p]&riml; «Jr6s=Yirf; leibereis or 
leiberU=Vberi. 

a Some recent editors have adopted 90s, uos, torn and worn, for pus, uus, vutn and 
tturn, but the wisdom of such a course is at least questionable. See Brambach, p. 8. 

* M. stands for masculine, F. tot feminine, and N. for neuter. 
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THIRD DECLENSION: CONSONANT AND I NOUNS. 

55. Nouns of the third declension end in 

a, e, I, 6, y, c, 1, n, r, b, t, and x. 

56. Nouns of this declension may be divided into two 



/ 



I. Nouns whose stem ends in a Consonant 

II. Nouns whose stem ends in L 1 

\ 

CLASS I.— CONSONANT STEMS. 

57. Stems ending in a Labial: b or p. 



\ 





Princeps, 


m., 9 a leader, chief. 








SINGULAR. 


Case-Suftixm 


Norn. 


prlnceps, 


a leader, 


8 


Gen. 


principle, 


of a leader, 


is 


Dot 


prlncipl, 


to, for a leader, 


I 


Ace. 


prmcipem, 


a leader, 


cm 


Voe. 


prlncepfc, 


leader, 


s 


Abl. 


prlncipe, 


from, with, by a leader, 

PLURAL. 


e 


Nom. 


prlncipfca, 


leaders, . 


6s 


Gen. 


prfncipum, 


of leaden, 


urn 


Dot. 


prlncipilra*, 


to, for leaders, 


ibus 


Ace. 


prlncipGs, 


leaders, 


6s 


Voe. 


prlncipea, 


leaders, 


€s 


All. 


prlncipibus, 


from, with, by leaders. 


ibus 



1. Stem and Case-Suffixes. — In this Paradigm observe — 

1) That the stem is pHneep, modified before an additional syllable to 
princip ; see 22, 1, and 57, 2- 

2) That the case-suffixes appear distinct and separate from the stem ; * see 
46, 1, and 47, note 2. 

2. Variable Vowel. — In the final syllable of dissyllabic consonant 
stems, short e or i generally takes the form of e in the Nominative and 
Vocative Singular and that of t in all the other cases. Thus princeps, 

1 For Gender, see 09-115. 

* See foot-note 8, p. 29. 

* Thus, prlmeep*, prlncip-is, etc. In the first and second declensions, on the con- 
trary, the suffix can not be separated from the final vowel of the stem in such forms as 
mtntla, puerl^ agrU^ etc 
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principis* and judex, judieis (59), alike have e in the Nominative and 
Vocative Singular and » in all the other cases, though in princeps the 
original form of the radical vowel is e, and in judex, i For a similar 
change in the vowel of the stem, see miles, mllitis (58), and carmen, car- 
minis* (60). See also opus, operis (61). 

8. In monosyllables in be the stem ends in i ; eee wfo, 64. 

4. For the Locative in the Third Declension, see 66, 4. 

5. For Synopsis of Declension, see 87, 89. 



58. Sti 


SMS ENDING 


ik a Dental : 


D OK T. 


Lapis, m., stone. 


Aetas, p., age. 


Miles, m., soldier. 


r 




SINGULAR. 




Nom. 


lapis 


aetas 


miles 


Gen. 


lapidis 


aetatis 


mllitis 


Dot. 


lapidl 


aetfttl 


mllitl 


Ace. 


lapidem. 


aetfttem 


mllitem 


Voe. 


lapis 


aetfts 


miles 


Abl. 


lapide 


aetate 

PLURAL. 


mllite 


Nom. 


lapid£s 


aetfttCs 


mllites 


Gen. 


lapidum 


aetfttum 


mllitnm 


Dot. 


lapidilms 


aetatibus 


mllititms 


Ace. 


lapides 


aetfites 


mllitSs 


Voe. 


lapid€s 


aetfttfcs 


mllit€s 


Abl 


lapidibus 


aetatibus 


nulitifeus 


Nep6s, 


m., grandson. 


Virtus, p., virtue. 

SINGULAR. 


Caput, n., head. 


Nom. 


nepos 


virtus 


caput 


Gen. 


nepGtis 


virtutis 


capitis 


Dot. 


nepotl 


virtutl 


capitl 


Ace. 


nepotem 


virtutem 


caput 


Voe. 


nep6s 


virtus 


caput 


Abl. 


nepOte 


virtute 

PLUBAL. 


capite 


Nom. 


nepotes 


virtfites 


capita 


Gen. 


nepGtum 


virtutum 


capiUun 


Dot. 


nepOtilras 


virtutilras 


capitiUras 




i See 2», 1. 


* See 228, 1, foot-note. 
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Aee. nepGtes 


virtates 


capita 


Voc. nepGtes 


virtates 


capita 


Abl. nepdtilras 


virtatilras 


capitilras 



1. Stems and Case-Suffixes. — la these Paradigms observe — 

1) That the stems are lapid, aetdt, milit, nepot, virtut, and caput. 

2) That miles has the variable vowel, e, i, and caput, u, i ; see 57, 2. 

8) That the dental d or t is dropped before 8 : lapis for lapids, adds for 
aetdts, miles for mUets, virtus for virtuts; see 36, 2. 

4) That the case-suffixes, except in the neuter, caput (46, 2), are the same 
as those given above ; see 57. 

5) That the neuter, caput, has no case-suffix in the Nominative, Accusa- 
tive, and Vocative Singular, a in the Nominative, Accusative, and Vocative 
Plural, and the suffixes of masculine and feminine nouns in the other cases. 

2. Neuter stems in at drop t in the Nominative Singular and end in a : 
Nom., poema, Gen., poematie ; Stem, pdemat. These nouns sometimes have 
ie for ibus in the Dative and Ablative Plural : poematis for poematibue. 

8. For Synopsis of Declension, see 69, 78-84. 

59. Stems ending in a Guttural : o or a. 



\ 





R6x, M., 


Judex, m. & f. 


, Radix, p., 


Dux, M. & P., 


/ 


king. 


judge. 

SINGULAR 


root. 


leader. 


Nom. 


re*x 


judex 


radix , 


dux 


Gen. 


rSgis 


jttdicis 


radicis 


duels 


Bat. 


regl 


jadicl 


radicl 


duel 


Ace. 


regem 


jadicem 


radlcem 


ducem 


Voc. 


rSx 


judex 


rfidlx 


dux 


Abl. 


rege 


jadice 

PLURAL. 


rftdlce 


duce 


Nom. 


rBges 


jadicS* 


radices 


duces 


Gen. 


rSgnm 


judicum 


radlcmn 


ducum 


Dot. 


rGgilras 


jadiclbus 


radlclbus 


ducibus 


Ace. 


rgges 


jadices 


radices 


duces 


Voc. 


rSges 


jadice* 


radices 


duces 


Abl 


rSgilras 


jttdicibiis 


radicibns 


ducibus 



1. Stems and Case-Suffixes. — In the Paradigms observe — 

1) That the stems are rlg,judic, r&dic, and due; judic with the variable 
vowel, i, e ; see 57, 2. 

2) That the case-suffixes are those given in 57. 

3) That a in the Nominative and Vocative Singular unites with c or g of 
the stem and forms x ; see 30. 

2. For Synopsis of Declension, see Nouns in x, 91-98. 
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6< 


). Stems ending in l, m, 


N, OB R. 






S6l, 1C, 


Consul, M., 


Passer, m., 


Pater, m., 


/ 


sun. 


consul. 

SINGULAR 


sparrow. 


father. 


Norn. 


801 


cOnsul 


passer 


pater 


Gen. 


soils 


cOnsulla 


passerls 


patrls 


Dot. 


SOU 


cOnsulI 


passer! 


patrl 


Ace 


sOlem 


cOnsulem 


passerem 


patrem 


Voc. 


801 


consul 


passer 


pater 


Abl. 


sole 


cOnsule 

PLURAL. 


passere 


patre 


Norn. 


soles 1 


consults 


passeres 


patres 


Gen, 




cOnsulnm 


passenun 


patrum 


Dot. 


sGlibns 


consulfbu* 


passeribus 


patribus 


Ace. 


SOleS 


consults 


passer€» 


patres 


Voc. 


sOles 


consults 


passerSs 


patrea 


AbL 


sGlibns 


consulibus 


passeribus 


patribus 




Pastor, m., 


Led, m., 


Virgo", p., 


Carmen, n., 




shepherd. 


lion. 

SINGULAR, 


maiden. 


song. 


Nom. 


pftstor 


leo 


virgo 


carmen 


Gen. 


pftstOris) 


leOnis 


Virginia 


carminis 


Dot. 


pftstOrl 


leOnl 


virginl 


carminl 


Ace. 


pfistorem 


leonem 


virginem 


carmen 


Voc. 


pftstor 


le5 


virgS 


carmen 


\ Abl. 


pasture 


leOne 

PLURAL. 


virgine 


carmine 


, Horn. 


pfistOres 


leOnHs 


virgin€» 


carmina 


Gen. 


pftstGrum 


leOnum 


virginum 


carminum 


Dot. 


p&stOrifeuii 


leOnibus 


virginlbus 


carminibus 


Ace 


pfistOres 


leOnes 


virgin€» 


carmina 


Voc. 


paet5re» 


leOnGs 


virgin€» 


carmina 


{AbL 


pftstOribus 


leOnibus* 


virginibus 


carminibuft 


I. 


Stems and Case-Suffixes. — In the Paradigms observe — 


1) That the stems 


are sdl, consul, passer ', pair f pastor. 


Icon, virgon, and 


carmen. 









1 Many monosyllables want the Gen. Prar.; see 133, 5. 

9 That is, the stem is pair when followed by a vowel ; bnt when r becomes final, it 
develops e before it, and pair becomes pater ; see 29, note. 
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2) That tfirgS Ivirgon) has the variable vowel, o, i» and carmen, e, i. 

3) That in the Nominative and Vocative Singular m, the usual case-suffix 
for masculine and feminine nouns, is omitted, and that in those cases the stem 
pdstdr shortens o, while Ufa and virgon drop n ; see SI, 2, 2), and 36, 5, 8). 

2. Huns, the only stem in m, takes s in the Nominative and Vocative 
Singular. Also sanguis (for sanguine), blood, and Salami* (for Salamins), 
Salamis, which drop n before t; see 36, 8, note 3. 

" 8. Passes, Pateb. — Most nouns in or are declined like passer, but those 
in ter, and a few others, are declined like pater; see 77, 2. 

4. Lx8, Vnto5. — Most nouns in o are declined like led, but those in d$ 
-and: ff5, with a few others, are declined like virgt; see 78, with exceptions. 

5. Foub stems nr or change o to « ; see 77, 4. 

6. For the Locative or the Thixd Declension, see 66, 4. 

7. For Synopsis of Declension, see 79, 75-77. 

61. Stems ending in s. 



/ 


Flos, m., 


JttS, N., 


Opus, N., 


Corpus, N., 




flower. 


right. 


work. 


body. 






SINGULAR. 




Norn* 


flOs 


jus 


opus 


corpus 


Gen. 


fieri* 


juris 


operis 


corporis) 


Dot. 


florl 


jurl 


operl 


corporl 


Ace. 


fldrem 


jus 


opus 


corpus 


Voc. 


flOs 


jus 


opus 


corpus 


Abl. 


flore 


jure 


opere 


corpore 






PLURAL. 




Nom. 


floras 


jura 


opera 


corpora 


Gen. 


fi5rum 


jamm 


operua 


corporum 


Dot. 


flortbus 


juritms 


operilras 


corporitras 


Ace. 


floras 


jura 


opera 


corpora 


Voc. 


floras 


jura 


opera 


corpora 


Abl. 


floribit* 


jurilms 


operilras 


corporibns 



1. Stems and Case-Suffixes. — In the Paradigms observe — 
< ^1) That the stems axeflds,jus, epos, 1 and corpos. 

,- ^TpThaJi opus has the variable vowel, e, u, and corpus, o, u. 
i "VThat 8 of the stem becomes r between two vowels : flds, fldris (for 
\ fldsis)j see 31, 1. 

t) That the Nom. and Voc. Sing, omit the case-suffix ; see 60, 1, 3). 

2. For Synopsis of Declension, see 79, 80, 82-64. 



1 Opos ocean in early Latin. In os, from tho Primary Suffix as (320), o was weak- 
ened to t* in the Nom., Ace., and Voc. Sing, of opus and corpus, while in all the other 
—se-forma it was weakened to e in opu?, bat retained unchanged in corpus ; sec 22. 
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CLASS II.— I STEMS. 

62. Stems ending in I.— Nouns in is and §s, not 

increasing in the Genitive. 1 



Tussis, p., 


Turns, f., 


Ignis, m. , Hostis, m. & f. , 


Nub€s, 9 F., 


.f&mgh. 


tower. 


fire. enemy. 


cloud. 






SINGULAR. 






Norn, tussis 


turris 


ignis 


hostis 


nubCs 


Gen. tussis 


turris 


ignis 


hostis 


nQbis 


Dai. tussl 


turrl 


ignl 


hostl 


nubl 


Ace. tussim 


turrini. cm ignem 


hostem 


nubem 


Voe. tussis 


turris 


ignis 


hostis 


nub£s 


Abl. tussl 


turrl, e 


ignl, e 

PLURAL. 


hoste 


nfibe 


Norn. tussCs 


turr€s 


ign£s 


host€s 


nQbAs 


Gen. tussinm 


turrium 


ignium 


hostium 


nubium 


\ Dai. tussibus 


turribus 


ignibus 


hostibus 


nabibus 


\Acc. tussCs, Is 


turriBs, Is 


ign«s, Is 


hostis, Is 


nub«s, Is 


Yoc. tussCs 


turr€s 


ignUs 


hostUs 


nub£s 


Abl. tussibus 


turribus 


ignibus 


hostibus 


nubibus 



/h^PARADiGMS. — Observe — 
[\i* That the stems are tussi, turri, igni, hosti, and nubi* 
/ 2. That the case-endings, including the characteristic i, which disappears 
*^n certain cases, are. as follows : 

/ SINGULA*. PLUKAL. 

Nom. is, 6s £s 

Gen. is ium 

\Dat. I ibus 

Ace. im, em £s, Is 

\ Voc, is es 

\dbl. 1, e ibus 

1 That is, having as many syllables in the Nora. Sing, as in the Gen. Sing. 

* Observe (1) that tussis, turris, ignis, and hostis differ in declension only in the Ace 
and AbL Sing., tussis showing the final i of the stem in both those eases, turris some- 
times in both, ignis sometimes in the Abl., not in the Ace., hostis in neither (2) that nubes 
differs from the other four in taking is instead of is In the Nom. and Voc. Sing. 

* Nouns in is, Gen. is, are best treated as {-stems, although some of them were 
originally s-stems (61). Thus, originally the stem of nubi* was itself niibes, but « was 
finally treated as the Nom. suffix, and the word was accordingly declined like the large 
class of i-nouns mentioned under 611, Y. The origin of {-stems is obscure. A few cor- 
respond to {-stems in the cognate tongues, as ignis, ovis, turris; a few are weakened 
from a-stems or o-stems, as fori*, a door, Or. $vpa, imber=imbris, rain-storm, Gr. 
op/Spot; some are formed from «-stems, as nubis, just mentioned. Upon the general 
subject of {-stems, see Koby, pp. 186-149 ; Schleicher, pp. 884, 482, 458 ; Gorssen, I. 281, 
571, 788 seq. ; II. 227 ; Merguet, pp. 86-40, 51, 67, 95, etc. 
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II. Like tussis— Ace. im, Abl. I — are declined — 

) 1. MrtSy plough-tail ; rdps, hoarseness ; ^t^ lhirst 

2. Inthe Singular: (1) Barnes of rivers and places in is not increasing in 
the Genitive : Tiberis, Hispalis ; see 58». (2) Greek nouns in is, Gen. is f 
and some others. N 

III. Like tubus — Ace. im, em, Abl. I, e — are declined — 

Cldvti , key; febris, fever; messis, harvest: n<{£$f, ship; pvppis, stern; 
retf**J"rope ; secUrts, axe ; sbnengs, sowing ; stgfrffis^BtngU. 
"^1. Araris, or Arar (for Araris), 1 the Saone, and Liger (for Ligeris),* the 
Loire, have Ace. im, em, Abl. % e. ^~ 

- • TV". Like ignis— Ace. em, Abl. I, e — are declined — 

Ampit, river; angyj*, serpent; avis, bird; Wis, bile; civj^ citizen; 
tf&ggm, fleet ; colli?, hill ; finis, end ; orfrp, circle ; postis, post ; unguis, nail, 
and a few others. ~~ 

Nots 1.— Adjectives in or (for ris) and those in is have the Ablative in I (153, 
154). Accordingly, when such adjectives are used substantively, the i is generally re- 
tained : September, Septembrt, September; *famiU&ris, familiarly friend. Bat adjec- 
tives used m proper names have e : Juvenilis, Juven&le, Juvenal. 

Nora 2.—Imber (for imbris\ storm ; vesper (for veeperis), evening, and a few others, 
sometimes have the Ablative in I. 

- V. Like Hosns — Ace. em, Abl. e — are declined all nouns in is, Gen. 
-v is, not provided for under II., III., and IV. 8 

\ VI. Like nubes are declined all nouns in ft, Gen. is* 

63. Stems ending in X. — Neuters in e, al, and ar. 



Mare, sea. Animal, animal. Calcar, spur. 



Nom. mare 

/ Gen. maris 

Dot. marl 

Ace. mare 

Voc. mare 

V AN. marl* 



SINGULAR, 




Cask-Endings. 


animal 


calcar 


* 


anim&lis 


calc&ri* 


18 


animall 


calcflrl 


I 


animal 


calcar 


e— • 


animal 


calcar 


e— • 


animall 


calcftrl 


I 



1 SJie shortening of Araris to Arar and of Ligeris to Liger is similar to the short- 
ening otpuerus to puer ; see 51, 2, 4) ; 36, 5, 2), note. 

9 Names of months are adjectives used substantively. Originally mensis, month, was 
understood. 

* Except eanis andjuvenis, which are consonant-stems, bat have assumed i in the 
Nom. Sing. In thtf plural they have urn in the Gen. and is in the Ace Apis, mentis, 
and voUioris often have um for ium in the Gen. 

4 Except struts and vdtes, which generally have um in Gen. PL, and sSdis, which has 
um or ium, Compes, Gen. edis, has also lum. 

8 See 2 below. 

6 The dash here implies that the case-ending is sometimes wanting. 
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PLURAL. 






Kom. 


maria 


animalia 


calcaria 


ia 


Gen. 


marinm 


animftliam 


calcfiriam 


ium 


Dot. 


maribas 


animfilibas 


calcaribag 


ibus 


Ace. 


maria 


animalia 


calcaria 


ia 


Voc. 


maria 


animalia 


calcaria 


ia 


Abl. 


maribas 


animfilibas 


calcfiribas 


ibus 



1. Paradigms. — Observe — 
*1) That the stem-ending i is changed to e in the Nominative, Accusative, 

'and Vocative Singular of mare, and dropped in the same cases of animal (for 
) and ealear (for calcdre) ; see 24, 1, note ; 37 ; si, 2, 2). 
That the case-endings include the characteristic 1 

2. The following have e in the Ablative Singular:— (1) Names of towns 
sjn e ; I\wenest€.—(2) Generally rUe, net, and in poetry sometimes mare. 

tk.— Neuters in or, with a short in the Genitive, are consonant-stems : nsetar, 
nectarit, nectar; also «U, salt, and/dr, corn. 

/&4. Stems ending in X.— Nouns in u and x generally 
preceded by a consonant. 





Cli6ns, m. & p.. 


, Urbs, p., 


Arx, p., 


Mas, 1 m., 




client. 


city. 

SINGULAR. 


citadel. 


mouse. 


Nom. 


cliSns 


urbs 


arx* 


mQs 


Gen. 


clientis* 


urbis 


arcis 


mQris 4 


Dai. 


clientl 


urbl 


arcl 


murl 


Ace. 


clientem 


urbem 


arcem 


murem 


Voc. 


cliens 


urbs 


arx 


mas 


Abl. 


cliente 


urbe 

PLURAL. 


arce 


mare 


Nam. 


clients* 


urbSs 


arcSs 


mttrSs 


Gen. 


clientiam 


urbiam 


arciam 


mariam 


Dot. 


clientibas 


urbibas 


arcibas 


maribas 


Ace. 


clients*, Is 


urbSs, is 


arcSs, Is 


mttrSs, Is 


Voc. 


clients* 


urbSs 


arcSs 


mttrSs 


Abl 


clientibas 


urbibas 


arcibas 


maribas 



1 ClUna is for cUenHty wbi for urbin, arx for arcis, and mvs for mtiH* ; see 30, 5, 
2\ note. Jffl*, originally an 4-stem, Greek pfc, became an tf-stem in Latin by assuming i. 

s The vowel e is here short before n£, but long before n«; seo 16, note 2. Indeed, it 
seems probable that nt and nd shorten a preceding vowel, as ns lengthens it See Mai- 
ler, p. 27; Bitachl, Kheln. Museum, xxxl., p. 488. 

* JTin anc=c«, e belonging to the stem, and « being the Nom. sums. 

* MUris is for m&rit ; $ changed to r between two vowels ; see 31, 1. 
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1. Paradigms. — Observe — 
r^l) That the stems are client*, vrbi, arci, and muri. 

2) That these nouns are declined in the singular precisely like consonant- 
stems, and in the plural precisely like all other masculine and feminine 
t-stems. 1 ^ ___ 
fcf595 : s& 

in ns and rs;* cliens, clientis, client; cohort, cohortis, 




uosyllables in s and x preceded by a consonant,' and a few in a 
X" preceded by a vowel: 4 tirbs, city; arx, citadel; /**, strife; nox, 
tit. 

3) Names of nations in ds and is, or, if plural, in dtes an&Ute: Arpinds, 
pi. Arpindtes, an Arpinatian, the Arpinates ; Somnis, pi. SomnUes, the 
Samnites. 

4) Optimdtes, the aristocracy ; PendUs, the household gods, and occasion- 
ally other nouns in ds. 

Note \.—Car5, flesh, has a form in is, earnU (for carinis), from which are formed 
caml, carnium, etc 

Note 2.— Pars, part, sometimes has partim in the Accusative. 

Nora 8.— Rus, country, sors, lot, supeltex, furniture, and a few other word3 some- 
times have the Ablative in i. 

65. Summary of i-stems. — To 1-stems belong — 

^^ 1. All nouns in is and es which do not increase in the Genitive ; 
X^ee 61. Here belong also— 

1) Names of months in ber (for bris) : September, October, etc, ; see 6fc, N. 1. 

2) The following nouns in ber and ter (for brie and trie) : vmber, storm ; 
linter, boat; titer, leathern sack; venter, belly; generally also Insuber, an 
Insubrian. 

Neuters in e, al (for fills) and ar (for firis) ; see 63 ; also 63, 
vnote. 

Many nouns in s and x — especially (1) nouns in ns and rs, 
and (2) monosyllables in s and z preceded by a consonant ; see 
4,2. 

1 Nouns thus declined are most conveniently treated as t-nouns, though the stem 
appears to end in a consonant in the Sing., and in i in the Plnr. In some of these nouns 
the stem has lost its final i in the Sing., while in others it ended originally in a con- 
sonant, but afterward assumed 4 in the Plun, at least in certain cases; see 62, 1., foot- 
note. 

3 Some of these often have um in poetry and sometimes even in prose, as paring 
parent, generally has. 

8 Except (ops) opis and the Greek nouns, grpps, lynx, sphinx. 

4 Namely, /awe, glls, Its, mas, nix, ncx, os (ossis), vis, generally /raits and mils. 
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>6. Special Paradigms. 

SfcS, M. & P., Bos, M. & f., Nix, P., 
ox, cow. 



Nom. 

Gen. 

Dai. 

Ace. 

Voc. 

Abl. 

Nom. 
Gen. 



Bills 

suis 

sul 

suem 

sus 

sue 

su€s 
Strom 



Dot, 



Abl. 



■•\\ 



; suibus 

! SUtonS 

Ace. su<Ss 
Voc. su£s 

[ suitous 
; sutous 



( suitous j 
( sutous ( 



bos 1 

bovis 

bovl 

bovem 

boa 

bove 

bovfcs 

bovum 

bourn 

j batons 1 
/ b&1»us 1 
bov<*s 
bov€s 
bdtous 
batons 



snow. 

SINGULAR. 

nix 

nivis 

nivl 

nivem 

nix 

nive 

PLURAL. 

niv45s 
nivium 



nivitons 

nivSs 
nivCs 

nivitons 



Senex, m., 
old man. 

senex 

senis 

sen! 

senem 

senex 

sene 

senSs 



senltous 

sentjs 
senCs 

senitous 
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Vis, p., 
force. 

vis 

vis 8 

vl* 

vim 

vis 

vl 

vlrfis 
vTriam 

vlritons 

vlrCs 
vlr€s 

vlritons 



1. The Stems are «*,• bov ; nig (nix =nigs), niv, nivi;*scncc, sen; vl 
(sing.), vlri (for vlsi, plur.); 4 see 31, 1. 

2. Sus, and cuius, crane, the only u stems in this declension, are de- 
clined alike, except in the Dative and Ablative Plural, where gru* is 
regular: gruibus. 

/'%* JtippiTER, Jupiter, is thus declined: Jttppiter, Jovis, Jovl, Jovem, 
^^Iugpiter, Jove. Stems, JUppiter and Jov. 

4. Locative. — Many names of towns have a Locative Singular in I or e 
denoting the place in which (45, 2). Thus : 

Nom. Karthago, Cartltage, 

Gen. Karthaginis, of Carthage, 

Dot. KarthaginI, for Carthage, 

Ace. Karthaginem, Carthage, 

Voc. Karthago 1 , Carthage, 

Abl. Karthftgine, from Carthage, 

Loc. KarthaginI or e, at Carthage. 

1 Bds = bova, bous ; bdbu$, bubus = bovibns, boubus. 
9 The Gen. and Dat. Slog.— «!«, vl— are rare. 

8 For nigvi, from which nig is formed by first dropping ♦ and then v; see 87, 36, 
8, note 1. 

* Vl is formed from virt by first dropping i and then *. 



Tlbur, 


Tibur, 


Tlburis, 


of Tibur, 


TIburl, 


for Tibur, 


Tlbur, 


Tibur, 


Tlbur, 


Tibur, 


Tlbure, 


from Tibur, 


Tlburl or e, 


at Tibur. 
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67. Case-Suffixes and Case-Endings.' 



67. 







SINGULAR. 








Consonant Stems. 






I-Stshs. 




Maso. and Fkm. Nkut. 


Maso. and Fesi. 


Neut. 


Nbm. 


B,-» -» 




is, 6s, s 




e,- fl 


Gen. 


is. is 




is 




is 


Dat. 


I I. 




I 




I 


Ace. 


em — 




im, em 




e»— 


Voc. 


8 -7 




is, 68, 8 




•*— 


Abl. 


e e 


PLURAL. 


I,e 




I 


Norn. 


6b . a* 




6s 




ia 


Gen. 


um s unk 




ium 




ium 


Dat. 


ibus ibus 




ibus 




ibus 


Ace. 


6b a 




6s, Is 


* 


ia 


Voc. 


68' a 




6s 




ia 


w^ 


-ibus ibus 




ibus 




ibus 



Note.— The following irregular case-endings occur : * 

1. ^ for f, in the Dat Stag. : * aeri for aerl. 

2. M&, for f«, in the Ace. Plor. : clvtis for clvU, clvie. 
8. For Gbeek Endings, see 68. 



GREEK NOUNS. 
68. Most Greek nouns of the third declension are en- 
tirely regular, but a few retain certain peculiarities of the 
Greek. The following are examples : 



Lampas, f., 


Phryx, m. & f., 


Herds, m., 


torch. 


Phrygian. 

SINGULAR. 


hero. 


Nom. lampas 


Phryx 


hSrSs 


Gen. lampadis, on 


Phrygis, os 


herOis 


Dat. lampadl, i 


PhrygM 


h6rfll, i 


Ace. lampadem, a 


Phrygem, a 


hCroem, a 


Voc. lampas 


Phryx 


h6ros 


Abl lampade 


Phryge 


hSrue 



1 On the distinction between Case-Suffixes and Case-Endings, see 40, 1, and 47, note 8. 
* f The dash denotes that the ease-ending is wanting. 

8 To these should be added for early Latin— 1) us and es in the Gen. Sing. : honUnus 
— hominis; salutes = salutis; 2) Id and & in the Abl. Sing. : conventidnld = conven- 
tidne; patri=patre; 8) U and eis in the Nom. Plor. of <-nouns : Jlneis, finU =Jlni*. 
On the Case-Endings of the Third Declension in early Latin, see Wordsworth, pp. 
68-78; Kuhner, I., pp. 178-179. 

* This e is generally long. 
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PLURAL. 



y<mi. lampadSs, es 


Phrygfcs, cs 


heroes, es 


Gen. lampadum 


Phrygum 


hOrOam 


Dat. lampadilma 


Phrygians 


herOflms 


Ace. lampadfcs, a* 


Phryges, &s 


hOrOAs, as 


Voc. lampade*, es 


Phryges, es 


hOrO^s, es 


AH. lampadilms 


Phrygians 


hOroibus 


Pericles, M., 


Paris, m., Didfl, p., 


Orpheus, m., 


Pericles. 


Paris. Dido. 

SINGULAR. 1 


Orpheus. 


Norn. Pericles 


Paris Dido" 


Orpheus * 


Gen. Pencils, X 


Paridts, os Dldus, onis 


Orph-eos, el, X 


Dat. Pencil,! 


ParidX, i DldO, 5nl, Oat 


Orph-el, el, X, eo 


Ace. Periclem, ea, £n| p . . DldO, Onem 


Orphea, earn 


Voc. Pericles, es, e" 


Pari Dido 


Orpheu 


AH. Pericle 


Paride DidO, One 


OrpheO 



1. Observe that these Paradigms fluctuate in certain cases— (1) between 
the Latin and the Greek forms : lampadis, os; lampadem, a ; fortes, as : — (2) 
between different declensions: Pericles, between Deo. I., PericUn % Psricte^ 
Dec. II., PericU (Gen.), and Dec. III., PericHs, etc. : Orpheus, between Dec. 
II., Orphei, Orpha, etc., and Dec. III., Orpheo% % etc. 

2. Nouns in ys have Gen. yos, ys t Ace. ym, yn : Othrys, Othryos, Othrym, 
Othryn. 

3. The Vocative Singular drops 0— (1) in nouns in ens, y#, and in proper 
names in as, Gen. antis : Atlas, Atld : — (2) generally in nouns in is, and 
sometimes in other words : Pbri. 

4. In the Genitive Plural, the ending tin occurs in a few titles of books: 
Metamorphose (title of a poem), Metamorphdsedn. 

5. In the Dative and Ablative Plural the ending «, before vowels »'», 
occurs in poetry : Troades, Troasin. 

6. A few neuters used only in the Nominative, Accusative, and Vocative 
have os in the Singular and e in the Plural : melos, mete, song. 



SYNOPSIS OP THE THIRD DECLENSION. 
I. Nouns ending in a Vowel. 

69. Nouns in a : 8 Genitive in atis : Stem in at : 

poema, poem, poSmatis, poemat. 

1 The Plural is of course generally wanting:; see 130, 2. 

* Eu is a diphthong in the Nom. and Voc ; ei sometimes a diphthong in the Gen, 
and Dat. 

* These are of Greek origin. 
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70. Nouns in e : Genitive in is : Stem in i : 

mare, sea, maris, marl 

7 1 . Nouns in 1 : 1 Genitive in is : Stem in i : 

sinapl, mustard, sin&pis, sinapi. 

Note.— Many nouns in i are indeclinable. Compounds ottnell nave iHs in the Geni- 
tive : oxymtll, oocymtlitis, oxymeL 

72. Nouns in 5 or o : Genitive in dnis : Stem in On : 

left, lion, leonis, leon. 

Exceptions. — Genitive in — 

1. onia : — most national names : Maccdo, Macedonia, Macedonian. 

2. inis:' — Apollo ; Aom£, man; nemd, nobody ; turbS, whirlwind; and 

nouns in do and go : grandS, grandinis, hail ; virgS, 
virgin**, maiden ; except — harpagS, Onis ; ligd, (mis ; 
praed& y Onis, also comedt, cQdS, mang&, spadS, ftnedo, odd. 

3. nia :—carB, carnis (for car inis*), flesh ; see 64, 2, note 1. 

4. enis: — Anifi, AniSnis, river Anio; NdriS, NSrienis. 
6. us : — a few Greek f eminines : Dld5, Dldus ; see 68. 

73. Nouns in y * : Gen. in yis (yos, ys) : Stem in y : 

misy, copperas, misyis (yos, ys), misy. 

II. Nouns ending in a Mute or Liquid. 

74. Nouns in o : dfcc, atecU, pickle ; lac, laclis* milk. 

75. Nouns in 1 : Genitive in lis : Stem in 1 : 

sol, sun, solis, sol. 

TX&rx.—Felifettis, gall ; met, mcllU, honey ; *&l> talis, salt On neuters in <z£, Bee 63. 

76. Nouns in n : Genitive in nia : Stem in n : 

paean, paean, paeanis, paean. 

flQmen, stream, < fluminis, flumen, in. 

Notk 1.— Nouns in en have the variable radical vowel— e, 1; aee 60, 1, 2). 
Note 2.— There are a few Greek words in 6n, Gen. in onia, dntis, St. in on, ont : 
aiddn, aidants, nightingale; Xenophcn, Xenophdntis, Xenophon. 

77. Nouns in r : Genitive in xis : Stem in r : 

career, prison, carceris, career. 

1. Nouns in &r,ar: (1) fir, G. aria, St art: Idr, Idris, house; (2) par, 
pans, pair ; far, /arris, corn ; hepar, hepatis, liver. For ar, G. Ms, and ar, 
G. oris, see 63. 

2. Nouns in ter: Gen. in trla : pater, patris, father ; except later, lateris, 
tile; iter,itineris,wsy; Juppiter,Jovis; and Greek nouns: crdter,crdteris,bowh 

1 These are of Greek origin. 

* Stem in on, in, or oni, ini, ni; sec 60, 1, 2). 

8 Noons in y are of Greek origin, and are often indeclinable. 

4 The only nouns in c 
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Note.— Imber and names of months In ber have brit in the Genitive ; imber, imbrit, 
shower; September, Septembrlt, September; see 68, IV n notes 1 and 2. 

8. Nouns in or: 6. oris, St. or: pastor, pastdris, shepherd; but a few 
have G. oris, St. or: arbor, arboris, tree; aequor, sea; marmor, marble. 
But cor, cordis, heart. 

4. Four in nr: 6. orie, St. or: ebur, ivory \ femur, thigh ;jeeur, liver; 
rdbur, strength ; but femur has tkofeminis, and jecur, jecinoris, jecineris, 
and jocineris. 

78. Nouns in ut : Genitive in itis : Stem in ut, it : 

caput, head, capitis, caput, it 

m. Nouns ending in 8. 

79. Nouns in 3s : Genitive in fitis : Stem in fit : 

aetls, age, aetatis, aetat. 

Exceptions. — Genitive in 

1. axis: — mas, maris, a male; — stem, mas, man; see 31, 1. 

2. fisis : — vas, vasts, vessel 1 

3. assis :—as, assis, an as (a coin). 

4. antis : — only masculine Greek nouns : adamas, antis, adamant. 

Nora.— Anas, duck, and neuter Greek noons in as have aiit : anas, anaUs. Vat, 
surety, Areas, Arcadian, and feminine Greek nouns in as have adit: vat, vadit, 
lampat, lampadie.* 

80. Nouns in §a : Genitive in is : Stem in i : * 

nubes, cloud, n tibia, nubi. 

Exceptions. — Genitive in 

1. §dis : — herds, hSrdaHs, heir ; mercies, reward. 

2. edis : — pes, pedis, foot, and its compounds : compts, edis, a fetter. 

3. eris: — Ceres, Cercris.* 

4. etis :— -quits, rest, with compounds, inguiis, requite, and a few Greek 

words: lebds, tapis, 

5. etis : — abies, fir-tree ; ariss, ram ; paries, wall. 

Nora— .Be*, bissit, two-thirds; ass, aerit,* copper; praet, praedis, surety. 

8 1 . Nouns in es : Genitive in itis : Stem in et, it :. 

miles, soldier, militia, mllet, it. 

Exceptions. — Genitive in 

1. etis : — interpres, interpreter ; seges, crop ; teges, covering. 

2. idis : — obses, hostage ; praeses, president ; see 57, 2. 

1 Vat is the only stem in t which does not change t to r between two vowels ; see 
61, 1, 8). 

* Greek nouns sometimes have ados for adit. 
> But see 64, 1. 
« See 61, 1, 8). 
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82. Nouns in is : Genitive in is : Stem in i : 

avis, bird, avis, avi. 

Exceptions. — Genitive in 

1. eris : — cinis, cineris, 1 ashes ; cucumis, cucumber ; pulvis, dust ; vdmis, 

ploughshare. 

2. idls : — tapis, cup ; cams, helmet ; euspis, spear ; lapis, stone ; pr6- 

rnulsis, antepast, and a few Greek* words: as tyrannis, 
idis, tyranny. Sometimes ibis, and tigris. 

3. inis :— ; pottis or pollen, flour; sanguis, blood. 

1Xotk.—GIIs, gllris, dormouse; lis, litis, strife; shnis, sSmissis, half an as; Dis, 
Dltis; Quirls, Quiritis; Samnls, SamnUi*. 

83. Nouns in 5s : Genitive in Oris : Stem in 5s : 

mos, custom, nioris, mos. 

Exceptions. — Genitive in 

1. Otis: — cds, cOtis, whetstone; dds, dowry; nepOs, grandson; sacerdOs, 

priest ; and a few Greek words. 

2. 5dis : — cusfos, cVstodis, guardian ; see 36, 2. 

8. Sis : — a few masculine Greek nouns : forts, hero ; Minds, Tros. 
Note.— Arbde or arbor, arboris, tree; as, ossis, bone ; bds, bovis, ox ; see 60. 

84. Nouns in us, Gen. in 'Oris or utis : stem in us or fit. 

1. utis '.—crOs, leg ; jus, right ; jus, soup ; mils, mouse ; pus, pus ; rUs, 

country ; tus (thus), incense ; UUus, earth. 

2. utis: — juvenilis, youth; tolas, safety; senectUs, old age; servitus, 

servitude ; virtus, virtue ; see 36, 2. 

Exceptions. — Genitive in 

1. udis :— incus, anvil; pains, marsh; subscOs, dovetail. 

2. uis :— -grus, gruis, crane ; sus, swine. 

3. untis: — a few Greek names of places : Trapezus, units. 

4. odis : — Greek compounds in pus: tripUs, tripodis, tripod. 

H{(ytt.—Fravs,fraud{s, fraud; laus, laudis, praise; see 64, 2, 2), foot-note. For 
Greek nouns in eus, see 68. 

85. Nouns in us : Gen. in eris or oris : stem in os. 

1. eris :— lotus, lateris, side : stem, latos* So also : acus, foedus, fUnus, 
genus, glomus, mUnus, olus, onus, opus, pondus, r&dus, sedus, sidus, ulcus, 
veUus, Venus, viseus, vulnus. 

2. oris : — corpus, corporis, body : stem, corpos? So also decus, dedecus, 

1 Stem cinis, ciner for cines with variable vowel i, e ; see 24, 1 ; 61, 1 ; and 57, 2. 
1 Greek nouns sometimes have idos or even ios for idis; Salami* has Salamlnis; 
Sinwis, Simomtis. 
* See 61, 1, foot-note. 
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J acinus, faenus, fHgua, lepus, lltus, nanus, pectus, pecus, penus, pignut, ster- 
ols, tempus, tcrgus. 

Nam— Pecue, pecudU, a head of cattle ; Ligue, LigurU, Ligation ; see 31. 

86. Nouns in y» : l Genitive in yia, yew, ys : Stem in y : 

Othrys, Othryoa, Othry. 

87. Nouns in bi: Genitive in bis: Stem in hi:* 

urbs, city, urbis, urbi. 

88. Nouns in mi : Genitive in mis : Stem in m : 

hiems, winter, hiemis, hiem. 

80. Nouns in eps : Genitive in ipis : Stem in ep, ip. 

prlnceps, prince, principle, prlncep, ip. 

None.— But aucepe, atteupie, fowler. Other noons In ps retain the stem-vowel 
unchanged ; nurope, meropU, bee-eater. Orype, griffin, has gryphis. 

90. Nouns in s after 1, n, or r : Gen. in tis : Stem in ti: 

puis, broth, pultis, pultL 

mens, mind, mentis, menti.* 

ors, art, artis, arti. 

None— Front, frondie, leaf; gldnt, glandie, acorn; JUgldnt, JQglandie, walnut; 
see 64, 2. 

IY. Nouns ending in X. 

9 1 . Nouns in fix : Genitive in ficift : Stem in fie : 

pax, peace, pficis, pic. 

TStvtm.^'Fax, facie, torch; so also a few Greek nouns. Antyanax, actle; so a few 
Greek names of men. 

92. Nouns in fix: Genitive in Scis or §gU: Stem in So, eg: 

1. ecil: — atex, pickle; vervex, wether. 

2. Sgis : — Ux, law ; rlx, king, and their compounds. 

93. Nouns in ex : Genitive in icis : Stem in ic, eo : 

judex, judge, judicis, judic, eo. 

Exceptions. — Genitive in 

1. ecis : — near, murder ; fenUex, mower; (prez), precis, prayer. 

2. egis \—grex, fiock ; aquilex, water-inspector. 
8. igi*:— rdmex, remigis, rower; see 24, 1. 

Nora— Jfcea, faecU, lees ; eenem, tenia, old man (66) ; eupellex, supellectilie, 
furniture. 

94. Nouns in Ix : Genitive in Ioii : Stem in lo : 

radix, root, r&dlcis, r&dlc. 

1 These are of Greek origin ; a few of them have ydie: chlamya, chlamydia, cloak. 

9 Dissyllables hare the stem in 5. 

s Dissyllables in ne have the stem in t. 
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95. Nouns in be : Genitive in ioia : Stem in io : 

calix, cup, calicis, calic. 

Nora.— iKto, nivia(ee\ enow; stria, etrigU, screech-owl; a few Gallic names also 
have the Genitive In igie : Dumnorix, Orgitorix, 

96. Nouns in Oat or ox : vox, vOcis, voice ; noz, noctis, night. 
Horn— There axe also a few national names In ox, Gen. in ooisj or ogis) : Oappa- 

dox, Cappadoeis; AUobrox, AUobrogie. 

97. Nouns in ux : Genitive in ucil : Stem in no : 

dux, leader y duois, due 

None l.-Ztfa, lads, light; Pollux, PoUQcU, Pollux; fru^fragia, fruit. 
Nora S.— Greek nouns In yao and yv are variously declined : Eryx, ErycU, Eryx; 

bombpx, bombygis, silkworm; Styx, Stygis, Styx; coccyx, coccygU, cuckoo; onyx, 

onychU, onyx. 

93. Nouns in x after n or r : Genitive in ci* : Stem in oi : 
arx, ofafel, arois, arcL 

Nora l.—Conjunx or conjux, conjugis, spouse. 

Nora 2.— Most nouns in preceded by » are of Greek origin : lynx, lyncit,\ynx; 
phalanx, phalangts, phalanx. 

GENDER IN THIRD DECLENSION. 
99. Nouns in the third declension ending in 
6, or, Os, er, and in 8s and es increasing in the Genitive, 1 

are masculine : serrrib, discourse; dolor, pain; mos, custom; 
<tgger, mound ; pes, Genitive pedis, foot. 

(100. Nouns in 6 are masculine, except the Feminincs, viz. : 

1. Nouns in 6, Gen. inis t "except carS, drdJb, turbb, masc, cupidd and 
^ — t&argi, masc. or fern. 

2, Curb, flesh, and the Greek Arg5, IchO, echo. 

8. Most abstract and collective nouns in id : ralift, reason ; eontii, an 
assembly. 

101. Nouns in OR are masculine, except — 

1. The Feminine :— arbor, tree. 

2. Tlu Neuters : — odor, spelt ; acquor, sea ; coi; heart ; marmor, marble. 

102. Nouns in 69 are masculine, except — 

1. The Feminine* : — arid*, tree; cGs, whetstone ; dfc, dowry; 2ft, dawn. 

2. The Neuter :— ©*, mouth. 

Nora.— 0*, bone, and a few Greek words In os are neater: chaos, chaos. 

1 03. Nouns in BR are masculine, except — 

» That is, having more syllables In the Genitive than in the Nominative 
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1. Tlie Feminine : — linter, boat (sometimes masc). 

2. The Neuters: — (1) cadaver, corpse; iter, way; tuber, tumor; fiber, 
udder ; ver, spring ; verber, scourge ; — (2) botanical names in er, 
Gen. eris : aeer, maple-tree ; pdpdver, poppy. 

104. Nouns in fiS and SS increasing in the Genitive are masculine, 
except — * 

1. The Feminines :—compes, fetter; mereSs, reward; merges, sheaf; 
quite, rest (with its compounds) ; seges, crop ; teges, mat ; some- 
times files, bird, and quadrupSs, quadruped. 

2. The Neuter : — ace, copper. 

/' 105. Nouns of the third declension ending in 
fis, as, is, ys, x, in 80 not increasing in the Genitive, and 
in|S preceded ly a consonant, 

^are feminine: 1 aetds y age; ndvis, ship; chlamys, cloak; 
v, peace ; nubes, cloud ; urbs, city. 

106. Nouns in AS and AS are feminine, except — 

1. The Masculines : — as, an as (a coin), vas, surety, and Greek nouns in 

as, Gen. antis. 

2. Tlie Neuters : — vds, vessel, and Greek nouns in as, Gen., atis. 

//10T. Nouns in 19 and Y3 are feminine, except the Masculine^, viz. : 
Si. Nouns in Slis, ollis, cia, mis, nis, >£uia, quis: ndtoJis, birthday; 
^^ ^ ignis, fire ; sanguis, blood. But a few of these are occasionally 
feminine : canis, amnis, elnis, finis, anguis, torguis. 
2. Axis, axle ; buris, plough-tail ; callis, path ; l Insis, sword ; lapis, 
stone ; mdnsis, month ; orbis, circle ; postis, post ; puliris, dust ; 
sentis, brier ; torris, brand ; vectis, lever ; and a few others. 
St. Names of mountains in ys : Othrys. 

C^^D8. Nouns in X are feminine, except the Masculines, viz. : 
l^Greek masculines : corax, raven ; thdrdx, cuirass. 
,^-3 Nouns in ex and onx ; except the 'feminines : faex,forfex, nex, (prex), 
^^^ supellex. JU,\f < 

8. Calix, cup ; fornix, arch ; phoenix, phoenix ; trOdux, vine-layer, and 
a few nouns in yz. 

4. Sometimes : calx, heel ; calx, lime ; lynx, lynx. 

109. Nouns in £SS not increasing in the Genitive are feminine, except 
the Masculines, viz. : 

1 Noons whose gender is determined by Signification (42) may be exceptions to 
these rales for gender as determined by Endings. Callis is sometimes feminine. 
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Aelnads, cimeter; sometimes palumbes, dove; and vepres, thorn-bush. 
Notk.— For Greek nouns In es, tee 111, note. 

4 10. Nouns in 8 pbscedid bt a Consokaht are feminine, except the 
\ Masculines, viz. : 
\ 1. Dens, tooth ; fBns, fountain ; mOns, mountain ; pons, bridge ; gener- 
^ — ally adeps, fat, and rudens, cable. #AX i 1 l ^cc' # 

2. Some nouns in ns, originally adjectives or participles with a mascu- 
line noun understood : orient (sdl), east ; cOn/uens (amnis), con- 
fluence ; tridens (raster), trident ; guadrdns (as), quarter. 

3. Chalybs, steel ; hydrops, dropsy, and a few other Greek words. 

4. Sometimes : forceps forceps ; serpens, serpent ; slirps, stock. Ani- 
tn&ns, animal, is masculine, feminine, or neuter. 

111. Nouns of the third declension ending in 
a, e, I, y, c, 1, n, t, Sr, ar, ur, tls, and us 

( are neuter: 1 poema, poem; mare, sea; lac, milk; animal, 
\ animal ; carmen, song ; caput, head ; corpus, body. 

-^" Not*.— A few Greek nouns in « ore also neuter : cacoWui, desire, passion. 

112. Nouns in L, JLR, and AR are neuter, except the Masculines, viz. : 
MUgxL, mullet ; stf/, 1 salt ; s6l, sun ; for, hearth ; salary trout. 

113. Nouns in N are neuter, except — 

1. The Masculines :—peeten, comb ; r3n, kidney ; lien, spleen ; and 

Greek masculines in Sn, Sn, In, On : paedn, paean ; eanOn, rule. 

2. The Feminines: — aeddn, nightingale; alcyOn (halcydn), kingfisher; 

\c6n, image ; sindGn, muslin. 

114. Nouns in UR arc neuter, except the Masculines, viz. : 
Furfur, bran ; turtur, turtle-dove ; vultur, vulture. 

1 1J.5. Nouns in tf& and US are neuter, except — 

1. The Masculinei: — lepus, hare ; mUs, mouse ; and Greek nouns in pus. 
\2. The Feminines : — tellus, earth ; fraus, fraud ; laus, praise ; ,and nouns 
in jSlb, Gen. utis or niis : virtus? Virtue ; palus, marsh. 

FOURTH DECLENSION: U NOUNS. 
116. Nouns of the fourth declension end in 
— ^U8 — masculine; 11 — neuter. 




They are declined as follows : 



1 See foot-note, page 4T. Sal is sometimes neuter in the singular. 
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Friictus, fruit. ComU, horn. 



warn, fructua 
Gen. fructtts 
Dai. frQctuI^ft 1 
Ace. fructnm 
Vac. fructus 
Abl. frttcttt 

Nam. fructtts 
Gen. fructuum 
fructibiui 

frQctlUl 
frQctOJi 
fractions 



Cabb-Endingb. 




11 

as 

a 

a 

a 

a 



uum 

ibus (ubus) 

ua 

ua 

ibus (ubus) 



1. The Stem in nouns of the fourth declension ends in u : frUctu, cornu. 

2. The Case-Endings here given contain the characteristic u, weakened 
Jtotini&w, but retained in ubus ; see 22. 

. 1 7. The following Irregular Case-Endings occur : * ^ 

1. Ubus for tints in the Dative and Ablative Plural — ^ v > ■ v x j 

1) Regularly in acus, needle ; areue, bow ; and tribus y tribe. 

2) Often in artus* joint; locus, lake; partus, birth; portus, harbor; 
specus, eave ; and veru, spit 

3) Occasionally in a few other words, as genu, knee ; tonitrus, thunder, etc. 

2. Uis, the uncontracted form for fl«, in the Genitive: fruciuit for 
fr&ctOa* 

3. Uos, an old form* of the Genitive ending: sendiuosf of the senate. 
XTTT8. Nouns in ua are masculine, those in u are neuter, but the fol- 
lowing in us 



" V 



1 Thus t*l Is contracted into ft .',/WJciM*, frUetm. 

* To these should be added the rare endings ttd for tf In the AbL Slng„ uus for H« in 
the Gen. Sing., and uHe fcr t/a in the Norn., Ace., and Too. PL See Wordsworth, pp. 60-62. 

* Generally plural, limb*. 

4 It has been already mentioned (47, note 1) that the five declensions are only five 
varieties of one general system of inflection. The close relationship between the third 
declension and the fourth will be seen .by comparing the declension ot fructus, a ic-noun 
of the fourth, with that of grUs (66, 2), a u-nonn of the third. In fact, if the old Geni- 
tive ending uis had not been contracted into us, there would have been no fourth de- 
clension whatever. All w-nouns would have belonged to the third declension. 

* Compare the Greek Genitive in voc : ixAfc > ix^o?, jttli. 

* This was first weakened to sendtuis (83), and then contracted to sendtXs ($3, 8), 
the classical form. 

3 
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H'sMnviini bt Exception : — (1) acus, needle ; coins, distaff '; domus, house ; 
w ontt^ han d; porticu *,, jv^jgpj/Wfaz^ tribe J-(2) Tdus, Ides; 
Qulnquatrus, feast of Minerva ^generally penus, store, when of 
this declension ; rarely specus, den ; — (3) see 4ft, II. 

Not*.— The only neuter noons in common use are oornt?, gmti, and wru. 1 

110. Second and Fourth Declensions. — Some nouns are partly of 
the fourth declension and partly of the second. 

1. Domus, r. t house, has a Locative form doml, at home, and is other- 
k wise declined as follows : ' 

SINGULAR. PLURAL. 

T om. domus domus 

Gen. domus domuum, domdrum 

Bat. domul (domO) domibus 

Ace. domum domos, domus 

Voc. domus domus 

>J. domo (domu) domibus 

2. Certain names of trees in us, as eupressus,/icus, laurus, plnus, though 
generally of Decl. II., sometimes take those eases of the fourth which end in 
us, us, and H : N. laurus, G. laurus, D. laurd, A. laurum, V. laurus, A. laurb, 
etc. So also coins, distaff. 

3. A few nouns, especially sendtus, senate, and tumultus, tumult, though 
regularly of Decl. IV., sometimes take the Genitive ending i of the second ; 
sendti, lumuUi. 

4. Quercus, oak, regularly of Decl. IV., has guercdrum in the Gen. Plur. 

FIFTH DECLENSION: B NOUNS. 

120. Nouns of the fifth declension end in it— feminine, 
and are declined as follows : 




DiCs, day. 


RSs, thing. 






SINGULAR. 


Cass-Endxnos. 


/ Norn, die* 

Gen. dieiordiC 


r£g 


is 


rel or rfc 


M 


v ' Dai. dieiordift 


rel or r*3 


£, S 


\ Ace. diem 


rem 


em 


' x Voc. di£a 


re* 


6s 


VW, di* 


r* 


9 



1 But neuter forms occur In certain eases of other words. Thus, Dat. pecul, AM. 
pseu\ Norn., Ace, and Voc. PI. ptcua, from obsolete p«c&, cattle; also orftia from 
artus ; ossua frpm obsolete oseu } bone ; speeua from sptcus, 

> Combining forms of the second declension with those of the fourth. 
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/ 


PLURAL. 


Cask-Evdikos. 


Norn, ditto 


r«s 


. 68 


Gen, diCrmm 


HSrun 


J €rum 


Dot. diettras 


rebus 


/ ebus 


-4«?. dies 


res 


6s 


Fo<?. dies 


res 


S. 6s 


All, di&bus 


reiras 


\ ebua 



[he Stem of nouns of the fifth declension ends in § : <#*, r?. 1 
2. The Case-Endings here given contain the characteristic 5, which ap- 
pears in all the cases. It is shortened (1) generally in the ending ft, when 
preceded by a consonant, and (2) regularly in the ending em. 

Not*.— Traces of * Locative In i are preserved In certain phrases found in early 
Latin, as dii ssptiml, on the seventh day ; dii crdsiini, on the morrow ; dii prtociml, 
on the next day. Cotldil, hodii, prldii, and the like are doubtless Locatives in origin. 

121. Irregular Case-Endings. — The following occur : 

1. 1 or el for 3i in the Gen. and Bat.: aril for actil, of sharpness; 
die* for diXi ; ret for rei ; pernicii for pernieiii, of destruction. 

2. El in the Gen. in early Latin : dtis, of a day ; rabtis, of madness. 

L 22. Defictivx. — Nouns of this declension want the plural, except ■ — 

yandj gg, complete in all their parts. 
' H. Acite, sharpness ; effigies, image ; facte, face ; series, series ; species, ap- 
( JpwpHQi&fapetf hope, used in the Sing., and in the Nom.,'Acc., and Voc. Flur. 
vJ/ 3. Eluviis, used in the Sing, and in the Nom. Plur., and glaciis in the 
Sing, and in the Ace. Plur. 

[23. Gender.— Nouns of the fifth declension are feminine — 

kcept dies, day, and meridiZs, midday, masculine, though dies is some- 
oes feminine in the singular, especially when it means time. 

224. General Table of Gender. 
yi. Gender independent of ending. 4 Common to all de- 
clensions. 

1 Originally most e-stems appear to have been either a-stems or t-stems. Thus: 1) 
Most stems in ii are modified from id : materia, mdttrii, Nom. muterU-s, material ; 
see 25, 1, note, with foot-note G. In this class of words the Gen. and Dat Sing, are 
formed from the stem in id, not from that \niis: m&teriae^ not tntiteriil. 2) Dic$ i 
Jtdis, pUbis, and spit appear to have been a-stems, modified to Osteins, as many 
t-stems in the third declension were modified to <-stems; see 62, L, 1, foot-note. 

1 A few plural forms in addition to those here given are sometimes cited, but seem 
not to occur in writers of the classical period. 

* In early Latin spirit occurs in the Nom. and Ace. Plur., formed from spit treated 
as a stem in s. Thus : spit, spisis, spires (31, 1). 

4 For exceptions, see 43. 
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COMPOUND NOUNS. 



Masculine. 


Feminine. 


Neater. 


Names of Males, of 


Names of Females, of 


Indeclinable Nouns, 1 In- 


Rivers, Winds, and 


Countries, Towns, Isl- 


finitives, and Clauses 


Months. . 


ands, and Trees. 


used as Nouns. 


II. Gender determined by Nominative ending. 9 




Declension I. 




Masculine. 


Feminine. 


Neuter. 


Ss t §■. 


Declension II. 




er, ir, us, os, 5s. 


Declension III. 


urn, on. 


6, or, 5s, er, 3s and 


fis, as, is, ys, x, 5s and 


a, *, «, y, c, 1, n, t, fir. 


es increasing in the 


es not increasing in the 


ar, ur, fis, us. 


Genitive. 


Genitive, s preceded by 
a consonant. 

Declension IV. 




us. 


Declension Y. 
6s 


u. 



. COMPOUND NOUNS. 

125. Compounds present in general no peculiarities of declension. 
But— 

1. If two nominatives unite, they are both declined : * rtepublica = respub- 
jfjjspublic, the public thing ; jusjurandum =jusjiirandum t oath. 

2. If a nominative unites with an oblique case, only the nominative is 
declined : * paterfamilias = paterfamilias (49, 1), or pater familiae y the father 

^of a family. 

36. Paradigms. 

singular. " 




respublica 

relpublicae 

relpublicae 

rempublicam 

respublica 

republic* 



jusjurandum 
jurisjurandl 
jurrjurandd 
sjurandum 
yurandum 
jurejdrando 



J Jasj 
I jusj 



/paterfamilias 

/patrisfamili&s 
patrlfamiliAs 
\ patremfamili&s 
\ paterfamilias 
\patrefamilifis 



1 Except names of persons. 

* For exceptions, see under the several declensions. 

* Words thus fonnod, however, are not compounds in the strict sense of the term; 
see 340, 1., note. 
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PLIJBAL. 




Nom. rtspublicae 


iurajuranda 


patresfamili&s 


Gen. renunpublicarum 




patramfamilias 


Dot. rebuspublicls 




patribusfamilifls 


Ace. respublic&s 


jurajuranda 


patresfamili&s 


Voc. respublicae 


iurajuranda 


patresfamilias 


Abl. rebuspublicls 




patribusfamilifts 



Note 1.— The parts which compose these and similar words are often and perhaps 
more correctly written separately : resp&bUoa; pater familide w/amiliae. 

Not* l.—PaterfamiUAs sometime! has familidrum in the plural : patresfamili- 
drum. 

IRREGULAR NOUNS. 

127. Irregular nouns may be divided into four classes: 

1. Indeclinable Nouns have but one form for all cases. 
IX Defective Nouns want certain parts. 

UL Heteroclites (heterodila 1 ) are partly of one declension and partly 
of another. 

IV. Heterogeneous Nouns (heterogenea*) are partly of one gender and 
partly of another. 

I. Indeclinable Nouns. 

128. The Latin has but few indeclinable nouns. The following are 
the most important : 

1. The letters of the alphabet, a, b, e, alpha, beta, etc 

2. Foreign words : Jdcdb, Riberi ; though foreign words often are declined. 

II. Defective Nouns. 

1 29. Nouns may be defective in Number, in Case, or in both Number 
and Case. 

130. Plural wanting. — Many nouns from the nature of their signi- 

( fication want the plural : ROma, Rome ; jUstitia, justice ; aurum, gold ; fa- 
\— ■ mils, hunger ; sanguis, blood. 

/ 1. The principal nouns of this class are : 
i 1) Most names of persons and places : OicerS, Roma. 
I 2) Abstract Nouns : fides, faith ; justitia, justice. 
\Jb) Names of materials: aurvm^ gold ; ferrum, iron. 

4) A lew others : meridies, midday ; specimen, example ; supeUex, furni- 
ture ; ver, spring ; vespera, evening, etc 

2. Proper names admit the plural to designate families, classes ; names of 
materials, to designate pieces of the material or articles made of it ; and ab- 
stract nouns, to designate instances, or hinds, of the quality : Scipiones, the 
Scipics; aera, vessels of copper; av&ritiae, instances of avarice; odia, hatreds. 

8. In the poets, the plural of abstracts occurs in the sense of the singular. 

1 From crtpoc, another, and xAiVtc, inflection, L e M of different declensions. 
9 From trtpot, another, and ytfrot, gender, L e., of different genders. 
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IRREGULAR NOUNS. 



131. Singular wanting. — Many nouns want the singular. 

1. The most important of these are : 

1) Certain personal appellatives applicable to classes : majority forefathers ; 
poster*, descendants ; geminl, twins ; ttberi, children. 

2) Many names of cities: Athenae, Athens; Thebae, Thebes; Delphi, 
Delphi. 

8) Many names of festivals : Racchdndlia, Olympia, Saturnalia. 

4) Anna, arms ; divitiae, riches ; exsequiae, funeral rites ; exuviae, spoils ; 
Idas, Ides ; indutiae, truce ; insidiae, ambuscade ; manes, shades of the dead ; 
mlnae, threats ; moenia, walls ; munia, duties ; n&pliae, nuptials ; reliquiae, 
remains. 

2. An individual member of a class designated by these plurals may be de- 
noted by anus ex with the plural: unus ex liberie, one of the children, or a child. 

Note.— The plural in names of cities may have reference to the several parts of the 
city, especially as ancient cities were often made up of separate villages. Bo in the names 
of festivals, the plural may refer to the various games and exercises which together con- 
stituted the festival. 

132. Plural with Chakgb of Meaning. — Some nouns have one sig- 
nification in the singular and another in the plural Thus : 



SINGULAR. 

Aedes, temple; 
Auxilium, help; 
Career, prison, barrier ; 
Castrum, castle, hut; 
Comitium, name of a part of the 

Roman forum ; 
Copia, plenty, force ; 
Facultas, ability; 
Finis, end; 
Fortana, fortune; 
Gratia, gratitude, favor; 
Hortus, garden; 
Impedlmentum, hindrance; 
Llttera, letter of alphabet ; 

Ludus, play, sport; 
Mos, custom;* 
Natalia (dies), birth-day ; 
Opera, work, service; 
Pars, part ; 
Rostrum, beak of ship ; 

Sftl, salt; 



PLURAL. 

aedSs, (1) temples, (2) a house. 1 

auxilia, auxiliaries. 

carceree, barriers of a race-course. 

castra, camp. 

comitia, the assembly held in the comitium. 

copiae, (1) stores, (2) troops. 

facilitates, wealth, means. 

fines, borders, territory. 

fortunae, possessions, wealth. 

gratiae, thanks. 

hortl, (\) gardens, (2) pleasure-grounds. 

impedimenta, (1) hindrances, (2) baggage. 

lltterae, (1) letters of alphabet, (2) epistle, 

writing, letters, literature. 
lfldl, (I) plays, (2) public spectacle. 
mores, manners, character. 
natfiles, pedigree, parentage. 
operae, workmen. 
partes, (1) parts, (2) a party. 
rostra, (1) beaks, (2) the rostra or tribune 

in Rome (adorned with beaks); 
sales, witty sayings. 



1 Aedis and some other words in this list, it will be observed, have in the plural two 
significations, one corresponding to that of the singular, and the other distinct from it 
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133. Defective in Case. — Some nouns are defective in case: 

1. In the Nom., Dat., and Voc. Sing. : , opis, , opem, , ope, 

help ; -, vicis, 1 , vicem, — , vice, change. 

2. In the Nom., Gen., and Voc. Sing. : , precl,precem, ,prece, prayer. 

3. In the Nom. and Voc. Sing. : , dapis, 1 dapi, dapem, , dope, 

food; — -, frugis, frugl, frugem, ^fr&ge, fruit. 

4. In the Gen., Dat., and Abl. Plur. : Most nouns of the fifth Decl. ; see lies. 
Note. — Many neuters are also defective in the Gen., Dat., and AbL Plur. : fdr, /el, 

met, pus, rue, tue, etc., especially Greek neuters in os, which want these cases also in 
the singular : epos, melos ; also a few nouns of Decl. IV. : metus, situs, etc 

5. In the Gen. Plur. : many nouns otherwise entire, especially monosylla- 
bles : nex, pax, pix ; cor, eds, ros ; sal, sdl, lax. 

134. Number and Case. — Some nouns want one entire number and 
certain cases of the other. The following forms occur: fort, forte, 
chance ; lues, litem, lue, pestilence ; dieiSnis, dicidni, dicidncm, dicidne, sway. 
Fas, right, and nsfos, wrong, are used in the Nom., Ace, and Voc. Sing. ; 
instar, likeness, nihil, nothing, and opus, need, in the Nom. and Ace; 
seeu8, sex, in the Ace. only. Many verbal nouns in fi and a few other 
words have only the Ablative Singular : jussU, by order ; manddtU, by com- 
mand ; roffdtu, by request ; spontc, by choice, etc 

HI. HETEROCLITES. 

135. Of Declensions II. and IV. are a few nouns in us ; see 119. 

136. Of Declensions II. and III. are — 

1. Jugerum, an acre; generally of the second Deel. in the Sing., and of 
the third in the Plur. : jugerum, jugerl ; plural, jiigera, jugerum, j&geribus. 

2. Vde, a vessel'; of the third Decl. in the Sing, and of the second in the 
Plur. : vds, vasts ; plural, vasa, vasdrum. 

8. Plural names of festivals in alia : BaccMndlia, Saturnalia} which are 
regularly of the third Dec!., but sometimes form the Gen. Plur. in drum of 
the second. Ancile, a shield, and a few other words have the same peculiarity. 

137. Of Declensions III. and V. are— 

1. Requite, rest; which is regularly of the third Decl., but also takes the 
forms requiem and requte of the fifth. 

2. Fames, hunger; regularly of the third Decl., except in the Ablative, 
fame, of the fifth (not /am*, of the third). 

138. Forms in ia and ids. — Many words of four syllables have one 
form in ia of Decl. I., and one in ies of Decl V. : luxuria, luxuries, lux- 
ury ; materia, mdteries, material. 

139. Forms in us and urn. — Many nouns derived from verbs have one 
form in us of Decl. lV., and one in urn of Decl II. : conOtus, cOndtum, 
attempt ; eventus, eventum, event. 

1 Defective also in the Gen. Plur. 
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140. Many words which have but one approved form in prose, admit 
another in poetry : juvenilis (utis), youth ; poetic, juventa (ae) : senectUs 
(utis), old age; poetic, senecta (ae): paupertas (atis), poverty; poetic, 
pauperise (€1). 

IV. Heterogeneous Nouns. 

141. Masculine and Neuter. — Some masculines take in the plural an 
additional form of the neuter gender : 

Jocus, m., jest ; plural, jocl, m.Joca, n. 

Locus, m., place ; plural, loci, m., topics, loca y n., places. 

142. Feminine and Neuter. — Some feminities take in the plural an 
additional form of the neuter gender : 

Carbasus, f., linen ; plural, carbon, f., carbasa, n. 

Margarita, f., pearl ; plural, margarUae, f., margarita, n. 

Ostrea, f., oyster; plural, ostreae, f., ostrea, n. 

143. Neuter and Masculine or Feminine. — Some neuters take in the 
plural a different gender. Thus : 

1. Some neuters become masculine in the plural : 

Caelum, n., heaven ; plural, caeli, m. 

2. Some neuters generally become masculine in the plural, but sometimes 
remain neuter : 

Frenum, n., bridle ; plural, /rent, m., frena, n. 

Edstrum, n., rake ; plural, rastri, in., rostra, n. 

3. Some neuters become feminine in the plural : 

Epulum, n., feast; plural, epulae, f. 

144. Forms in us and tun. — Some nouns of the second declension 
have one form in us masculine, and one in urn neuter : dipeus, clipeum, 
shield ; commentdrius, commentdrium, commentary. 

145. Heterogeneous Heteroclites. — Some heteroclites are also hete- 
rogeneous : cOnOtus (as), cOnaium (I), effort ; menda (ae), mendum (I), fault. 



CHAPTER II. 

ADJECTIVES. 

<146. The adjective is the part of speech which is used 
qualify nouns : bonus, good ; mdgnus, great. 

Note.— The form of the adjective in Latin depends in part upon the gender of the 
noun which it qualifies: bonus puer, a good boy; bonapueUa, a good girl; bonum tern' 
plum, a good temple. Thus, in the Norn. Sing., bonus is the form of the adjective when 
used with masculine nouns, bona with feminine, and bonum with neuter. 
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>/l47. Some adjectives are partly of the first declension 
Smd partly of the second, while all the rest are entirely of 
the third declension. 

.-Fibst and Second Declensions : A and O Stems. 



-^Jfc-W^. JLUSJUAAOy J/WW, 


SINGULAR. 




/\ MAfl0 - 

/ Norn. bonas 


Fzm. 


NlUT. 


bona 


bonam 


/ Gen. bonl • 


bonae 


bonl 


Dai. bonO 


bonae 


bonO 


-' Ace. bonnm 


bonam 


bonam 


^v Voc. bone 


bona 


bonum 


N4W. bonO 


bona 


bonO 


/ 


PLURAL. 




/ Nom. bonl 


bonae 


bona 


/ Gen. bonttram 


bonftrnm 


bonOrum 


/ Dot. bonis w 


bonis 


bonis 


/ Ace. bonOs 


bonas 


bona 


x. Voc. bonl 


bonae 


bona 


\lbl. bonis 


bonis 


bonis 


/149. Liber, free. 9 


SINGULAR. 




^*X^ Mam. 


Fem. 


Neut. 


' JVbm. Kber 


libera 


llberam 


Gen. llberl 


llberae 


llberl 


Dot. UberO 


llberae 


HberO 


udec. llberam 


llberam 


llberam 


Foe. liber 


libera 


llberam 


-46/. libera 


libera 

PLURAL. 


llberO 


Norn, llberl 


llberae 


libera 


tfen. llberftram 


llber&ram 


llberOram 


Da*, llberls 


llberls 


llberls 


Ace. HberOs 


libera* 


libera 


\ Voc. llberl 


llberae 


libera 


♦ u!6J. llberls 


llberls 


llberls 



1 Bonus is declined in the Masc. like iervus of Decl. II. (51), in the Fem. like mftwa 
of Decl. L (48), and in the Neut like templum of Decl. II. (51). The stems are bono 
in the Masc. and Neat, and bon& in the Fem. 

s LIbeb is declined in the Masc like puer (51), and in the Fem. and Neut like bonus. 
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150. Aeger, wefc. 1 





SINGULAR. 




^ Maso. 


Fxm. 


2ftnrr. 


Nbm. aeger 


aegra 


aegrum 


Gen. aegrl 


aegrae 


aegrl 


Dot. aegrtt 


aegrae 


aegrO 


-4cc. aegrum 


aegram 


aegrum 


Voc. aeger 


aegra 


aegrum 


^16/. aegr0 


aegra 

PLURAL. 


aegr* 


JVbm. aegrl 


aegrae 


aegra 


Gen. aegrttram 


aegrantnt 


aegrftrum 


Dat. aegrls 


aegrls 


aegrls 


\ Ace. aegrOa 


aegrfts 


aegra 


\ Voc. aegrl 


aegrae 


aegra 


\Abl. aegrls 


aegrls 


aegrls 



Note. — Most adjectives in er are declined like aeger, but the following in 
• and ur are declined like liber : 

f^T) A»fer,\ rough ; laop-, torn ; miser , wretched ^ prdsper, prosperous ; tener, 
kndBL^^az asper sometimes drops the e, and dexter, right, sometimes retains 
■": dexter •, dextera, or dextra. 

2)Satur, sated ; satur, eatura, saturum. 

Compounds in/<?r and ger : mortifer, deadly ; dliger, winged. 



51, Irregularities. — Nine 
singular lus * in the Genitive and 
i declined as follows : 



adjectives have in the 
I in the Dative, and are 



1 


^lius, 


another. 


SINGULAR. 


S61US, 


alone. 






MASC. 


Fxm. 


Neut. 


Maso. 


Fsm. 


Kkut. 


Norn. 


alius > 


alia 


aliud» 


solus 


sola 


solum 


Gen. 


alius 


alius 


alius * 


sollus 


sollus- 


sollus 


Dot. 


alii 


alii 


alii 


soli 


SOU 


soli 


Ace. 


alium 


aliam 


aliud 


solum 


sblam 


solum 


Voc. 








sole 


sola 


solum 


Abl. 


slid 


alia 


alio 


BOlO 


sola 


solo 



1 Akqkb is declined in the masculine like ager (51), and in the feminine and neuter 
like bonus. 

a 7 in lus is often shortened by the poets; regularly so in alterius in dactylic verse 
(009). 

* Rarely alis and alid. The same stem appears in aU-quls (190, 2), some one; 
ali-ter % otherwise. 

* For altlus by contraction. Alterius often supplies the place of alius. 
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PLURAL. 








aliae 


alia 


soli 


BOlae 


sola 


ali&rum 


aliOrum 


sOlOrum 


solarum 


solorum 


alils 


alils 


soils 


soils 


soils 


alias 


alia 


BOlOs 


solas 


sola 






soli 


sOlae 


sola 


alils 


alils 


soils 


soils 


soils 



Norn, alii 

Gen. aliOrum 

Dat. alils 

Ace. alios 

Voc. 

Abl. alils 

— — — rTT^hese nine adjectives are> alius, a,ud, another: nulla 8, a, urn, no one ; 
I mug, alone • wtus, whole ; uhvs, any ; unugJ one ; utter, -Ura, -terumf the 
I 7thfl r *t vter<i -tra y -trwHi* which (of two) ; neuter, -tra, -trumf neither. 

Not* l.—The regular forms occast^jMrTTy'dscur in the Gen, and Dat of some of these 

-'-/ JNotb^— Like uttrsste declined lis compounds: utergve, uiervlf, vterHbet, ttter- 
Jkunque. In aUeruter sometimes both parts are declined, as alterhie utrlue; and 
^sometimes only the latter, as atterutrlue. 

/ Thibd Declension : Consonant and I Stems. 
/' 152. Adjectives of the third declension may be divided 
\ into three classes : 
\T I. Those which have in the Nominative Singular three 
/ different forms — one for each gender. 
/' RrThose which have two forms — the masculine and 
/ feminine being the same. 

^ III. Those which have but one form — the same for all 

^-g&nders. 

153. Adjectives of Three Endings in this declension 
^Jugre the stem in i, and are declined as follows : . 



— *~*» -""".r* 


SINGULAR. 




Maso. 


Fem. 


N«UT. 


Nom. ftcer* 


ftcrla 


Acre 


Gen. ftcris 


ftcris 


ftcris 


Dot.* ftcrl 


ftcrl 


ftcrl 


Ace. ftcrem 


ftcrem 


acre 


\ Voe. ftcer 


ftcria 


acre 


A&. ftcrl 


ftcrl 


ftcrl 



1 See declension, 175. 

9 Gen. dtterUe, Dat aUerl ; otherwise declined like liber (140). 

8 Or one of toco, the one. 

« Gen. atrium Dat vtrl ; otherwise Hke aeger (150). Neuter like uter. 

• Aorat is declined like ignie in the Masc. and Fem., and like mare (63) in the Neat, 
except in the Nom. and Voc. Sing., Masc, and in the Abl. Sing. 

* These forms in er are like those in er of DecL II. in dropping the ending in the 
Nom. and Voc Sing, and in developing final r into er: deer for acris, stem, dcri. 
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PLURAL. 




Fsm. 


Nkut. 


acre's 


&crla 


ftcrinm 


ftcrinm 


ftcribns 


ftcribns 


acres, Is 


ftcria 


Here's 


ftcria 


ftcribns 


ftcribns 



Mabo. 
Norn, Acre's 
Gen. ftcrinm 
* Bat. ftcribns 
Ace. ftcrCs, Is 
Voe. acres 
Abl. ftcribns 

Non 1.— Like Agbb are declined : 

1) Alacer, lively; computer, level; celeber, famous; celsr, 1 swift; equestsr, eques- 
trian; palUstsr, marshy; pe&sster, pedestrian; putsr, putrid; salubsr, healthful; siU 
vetter, woody ; terrester, terrestrial ; volucer, winged. 

2) Adjectives in er designating the months : October, bris.* 

Nora 2.— In the poets and in early Latin the form in «r, as deer, Is sometimes femi- 
nhynd the form in is, as dor*, is sometimes imuculine. 

A 54. Adjectives of Two Endings are declined as 
follows : 



V Tpgus, sad. 9 






JTristior, sadder. 


« 


j M. andF. 


SINGULA 
Nkut. i 


1 M. ajtdF. 


Nktt. 


JVbm. trlstis 


trlste 




trlstior 


trlstius 


(&n. trlstis 


trlstis 




trlstidris 


trlstidris 


Bat. trlstl 


trlstl 




trlstidrl 


trlstiOrl 


.4«r. trtstem 


trlste 




trfstiOrem 


trlstius 


Voe. trlstis 


trlste 




trlstior 


trlstius 


-4W. trlstl 


trlstl 




trfstidre(I) 5 


trlstidre (I) 


r 
Norn, trfsteSs 


PLURAL. 

trlstia 


/ trlsti0r£s 


trlstiora 


Gen. trlstinm 


trlstinm 




trlstiGmm 


trlstidrnm 


Bat. trlstibns 


trlstibns 


/ 


trlstidribns 


trlstidribns 


Ace. trfst«», Is 
Foe. trlstes 


trlstia 
trlstia 


^ trfstiores (Is) 
\trIstiores 


trlstiOra 
trtatiOra 


Abl. trlstibns 


trlstibns 




IrlstiOribns 


trlstiOribns 



\ Notb 1.— like trlstior, comparatives, as consonant stems, generally have the Abl. 
Sing, in e, sometimes in i, the Nom. Plur. Nent. in a, and the Gen. Plor. in urn. But 
complUris, several, has Gen. Plnr. complurium; Nom., Ace., and Yoc Plan Neat 
complHra or compluria ; see Plus, 165. 

Notb 2.— In poetry, adjectives in is, e, sometimes have the AbL Sing, in e: eognd- 
mine from cogndminis, of the same name. 

1 This retains e in declension : celer, eeleris, eelere; and has «m in the Gen. Phv. 
3 See also 77, 2, note. 

* TrtotU and trlste are declined like dcris and acre; the stem is trlsti. 

* Trlstior is the comparative (160) ottristis; the stem was originally trUtids, bat 
it has been modified to trlstius (61, 1) and trlstior (31). 

* Enclosed endings are rare. 
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155. Adjectives of Oxe Ending generally end in s or 
x, but sometimes in I or r. 1 



156. Audjx, audacious} 



H.AVDF. 

^Vbm. audftx 
#ew. aud&cis 
Z>a*. audftcl 
Ace. audacem 
Voc. audftx 
AU. audacl(e) 



aud&cSs audftda 

audaclum audflcinm 

audacibus audftcttms 

audftcCs (Is) aud&cla 

audac€s aud&cla 

audacibus audacibus 





happy. 1 



fences 
f 6Hc 
fellcibus 
fellcCs (Is) 
fellcCs 
fe&cibus 



Nbut. 

feiix 
feKcls 

fellcl 

feiix 

f6Hx 
f Slid (e) 

ffiKcia 
fsllcium 

fgllcibus 
feUcia 
fellcia 
fsllcibus 



Amans, loving. 



SINGULAR, y 



l> 



PrQdSns, prudent. 



amans 

amantls 

amantl 

amantem 

amans 

amante (I) 




M. andF. 
prQdGns 
prQdentis 
prQdentl 
prQdentem 
prQdGns 
prQdentl (e) 



Heut. 
prQdfins 
prQdentis a 
prQdentl 
prQdens 
prQdens 
p'rQdentl (c) 



Norn. amantCs 
#6n. amantluiu. 
i>a^. amantibus 
-4«?. amant£s (Is) 
Voc. amantSs 
Abl. amantibus 



amantia 

amantlum 

amantibus 

amantia 

amantia 

amantibus 



prQdent£s 

prQdentium 

prudentlbus 

prudentCs (Is) 

prQdentis 

prQdentibus 



prQdentia 

prQdentium 

prudentibns 

prQdentia 

prQdentia 

prudentibns 



Not*.— The participle amans differs in declension from the adjective prudent only 
in the AbL Sing., where the participle usually has the ending e, and the adjective,!. 

1 Observe that % in the Abl. Sing., and ia, ium, and {« in the Plur., are the regular 
case-endings for {-stems ; see 62 and 63. 

3 According to Rltschl, Schmitz, and others, the e which is long in pr&dSna before nt 
ia short in all other forms of the word, i. e., before nt. In the same manner the a which 
is long in amdnt, is according to Bitschl short in amantia, amantl, etc. ; see p. 87, foot- 
note 2. See also Schmitz, pp. 8-26 ; Kitschl, Bhein. Museum, xxxi., p. 48S ; Mailer, p. 27. 
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Participles used objectively may of coarse take i. A few adjective* have only e in gen- 
oral use:— <1) pauper, pauper*, poor; pubs*, p&bere, mature ;-l(2) those in em, G. 
itis or idis : &let y ditte, dives, sdepee, eupereUe ; (8) catlebe, compos, impoe, princept. 

*^i- 58. Vetus, old. Memor, mindful. 

"*~"\^ SINGUHift.' %^ 



Nbut. 

memor 

memorial 

memorl 






M. AND F. 


Nkut. 1 
vetus / 


M?>m>F. 


Nom. 


vetus 


memor 


Gen. 


veteris 


veteris / 


memoris 


Dot. 


veterl 


veterl / 


memorl 


Ace 


veterem 


vetua: 
vetus \ 
vetere (I) 


memorem 


Voc. 


vetus 


memor 


AM. 


vetere (I) 


memorl 






PLURAL^ 

Vetera 




Nom. veterCs 


memor£s 


Gen. 


veterum 


veterum 


memomm 


Dot. 


veterlbus 


veterlbns 


memoribas 


Ace. 


veter£s (Is) 


Vetera, 


memories (Is) 


Voc. 


veter£s 


Vetera 


memories 


All. 


veterlbns 


veterlbus 


memoribus 



1. Neuter Plural. — Many adjectives like memor, from the nature of 
their signification, want the Neuter Plural ; all others have the ending to, 
a&j£££iaa, prUdentia, except uoer, ubera, fertile, and vetus, Vetera. 
I 2. Genitive Plural. — Most adjectives have tarn, but the following 
We um : v, 

h) Adjectives of one ending with only e in the Ablative Singular (157, 
vjrtrtjp) : pauper, pauperism. 

' 2) Those with the Genitive in oris, oris, uria: vetus, veterum, old; 
\tnemw y memorum, mindful ; cicur, cicurum, tame. 

3) Those in oops : ancepe, ancipitum, doubtful. 

4) Those compounded with substantives which have um : inops (ops, 
opum), inopum, helpless. 

Irregular Adjectives. 

159. Irregular adjectives may be — 

I. Indeclinable : frOgl, frugal, good ; niquam, worthless ; mlile, thou- 
sand; see 176. 

II. Defective : (ceterus) cltera, ceterum, the other, the rest ; (radicer) 
ludicra, lodicrum, sportive ; (sons) sontU, guilty ; (sSminex) Mminecis, half 
dead ; panel, ae, a, few, used only in the Plural ; see also 158, 1. 

III. Heteroclites. — Many adjectives have two distinct forms, one in 
us, a, um, of the first and second declensions, and one in w and c of the 
third : hilai-us and Maris, joyful ; ezanimus and ezanimis, lifeless. 
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. COMPARISON OF ADJECTIVES. 
>^60. Adjectives have three forms, called the Positive 
degree, the Comparative, and the Superlative : *Uti8 y al- 
\ tior, altissimus, high, higher, highest. These forms denote 
\ different degrees of the quality expressed by the adjective. 

y\2h ^ ne katin, like the English, has two modes of com- 
<^ parison: 
XU^Termikatiokal Comparison — by endings. 
;jXj Adverbial Comparison— by adverbs. 

I. Terminations Comparison. 
> Adjectives are regularly compared by adding to the 
'stem of the positive the endings : 

COMPA&ATIVK. StTPXBLATTVE. 

Maso. Fem. Netjt. Masc. Fbm. Netjt. 

— *og-^ ior ins issimus issima issimum 1 



altus, altior, aitissimus, high, higher, highest, 
levis, levipr, levissimus, light, lighter, lightest. 
Nqw?-Vowkl Stems 16m their final vowel: alio, altior, aitissimus. 

\@3m IfcREGTOLAR Superlatives. — Many adjectives with regu- 
lar comparatives have irregular superlatives. Thus: 
n^Those in er add rimus to this ending: * Ocer, Ocrior, dcerrimus, sharp. 

^Notx. — Veins has veterrimvs; mdtHrus, both mdt&rrlmu* and m&tQrissimus ; 
f, dextimus. 

f2. Six in ills add limus to the stem : l 

- — - facilfe , difficilis, easy, difficult, 

\ r- similis, dissimilis, like, unlike, 

{ ^.gracilis, humilis, slender, low: 

facilis, facilior, facUlimus. ImbecUlis has imblcillimus. 

, ^8. Four in rua have two irregular superlatives : 

1 extents, exterior, extremus andextimus, outward, 

\ Inferos, Inferior, Infimus andlmus, lower, 

\. superus, superior, suprenius aTuisummus, "upper, 

\— posterus ^ .posterior, postremus and postumus, next. 

1 The superlative ending issimus is probably compounded of is, from ids, the original 
comparative ending (154, foot-note 4), and simus for timus; i&s-timus = ids-simus = 
is-simus. After I and r, the first element is omitted, and s assimilated : facilis, faeil- 
simus, facil-limua ; deer, dcer-simus, dcer-rimus; bat those in His drop the final 
vowel of the stem. See Bopp, §§ 291-807; Schleicher, pp. 488-494; Roby, p. lxvi. 
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164. Egenus, providus, and compounds in.dicug, ficus, and 
▼olus, are compared with the endings entior and entissimus, as if 
from forms in ins: 

egenus, egentior, egentissimus, needy, 

providens, providentior, prtvidentissimus, prudent, 
maledicus, maledicentior, maledicentissimus, slanderous, 
muniflcus, munificentior, munificentissimus, liberal, 
benevolus, benevolentior, benevolentissimus, benevolent. 
ltefp.—MirytcU*imus occurs as the superlative of mirificus, wonderful. 

165. SFBCIAL IRBEGULABITIE8 OF COMPABISON. 



bonus, 

malus, 

mfignus, 

parvus, 

multus, 



melior, 

pejor, 

major, 

minor, 

plus, 



optimus, 

pessimus, 

m&ximus, 

minimus, 

plqrimus, 



good, 
bad, 
great, 
^small, 
much. 



Bora l.—Plus is neuter, and has in the singular only Horn, and Ace. plus, and Gen. 
pluris. In the plural it has Norn, and Ace. pluris (m. and fT), pl&ra (n.), Jjten. pluri- 
um, Dai and Abl. pluribus. 

Nora 2.— Divts, fruo% and nequam are thus compared : 



dives, 



i dlvitlor, 
Idltior, 
frugT, frugfilior, 

n3quam, nequior, 

166. Positive wanting. 

/citerior, citimus, ' nearer, 
^v deterior, deterrimus, worse, 
interior, intimus, inner, 

Ooior, ocissimus, swifter, 






dlvitisBimus, » 
ditiasimus, $ 
frugilissimus, 
nequissimus, 

prior, 

propior, 

ulterior, 



rich, 

frugal, 
worthless. 



primus, 

proximus, 

nltimus, 



former, 

nearer, 

farther. 



167. Comparative wanting. 



dlversus, 


dlversissimus, 


different, 


novus, 


novissimus, 


new, 


falsus, 


falsissimus, 


false, 


sacer, 


sacerrimus, 


sacred, 


inclutus, 


inclutissimus, 


renowned, 


vetus, 


veterrimu8, 


old. 


invltus, 


invltissimus, 


unwitting, 









1. In a few participles used adjectively : meritus, meritimmus, deserving. 

2. In these adjectives : 
•sus, dlversissimus 
b, falsissimus, 
tus, inclutissimus, 
as, invltissimus, 

Nora.— Many participles used adjectively are compared in full : amdns, amantior, 
amanHssimus, loving; ddctns, ddctior, ddcMssimus, instructed, learned. 

168. SUPEBLATTVE WANTING. 

1. In most verbals in ilia and bills : docilis, dociiior, docile. 

2. In many adjectives in alia and His : capUalis, capitdlior, capital. 

3. In alaeer, alaerior, active ; eaecus, blind ; diuturnus, lasting ; fona%n~ 
guus, distant ; opHmus, rich ; prdctivis, steep ; propinquus, near ; salutdris, 
salutary, and a few others. 

4. Three adjectives supply the superlative thus : 
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adolescens, 


adolescentior, 


minimus n&ta, 1 


young x 


juvenis, 


junior, 


minimus n£ta, 


young, 


senex, 


senior, 


maximus nitQ, 


old. 



169. Without Tebmixational Compabisox. 

1. Many adjectives, from the nature of their signification, especially such 
as denote material, possession, or the relations of place and time : aureus, 
golden; paterwus, paternal; Bomdnus, Soman; aestivus, of summer. 

2. Most adjectives in us preceded by a vowel : idoneus, suitable. 

8. Many derivatives in alis, aris, His, ulus, icus, Inus, orus: moridUs 
(mors), mortal. 

4. Albus, white ; claudus, lame ; ferus, wild ; lassus, weary ; mirus, won- 
derful, and a few others. 

n. Adverbial Comparison. 

170. Adjectives which want the terminational comparison, form the 
comparative and superlative, when their signification requires it, by pre- 
fixing the adverbs magis, more, and maxime, most, to the positive : arduus, 
maffis arduus, maxime arduus, arduous. 

1. Other adverbs are sometimes used with the positive to denote different 
degrees of the quality: admodum, valde, oppidd, very ; imprimis, apprime, in 
the highest degree. Per and prae in composition with adjectives have the 
force of very : perdifficUis, very difficult ; praeclarus, very illustrious. 

2. Strengthening particles are also sometimes used — (1) With the com- 
parative : etiam, even, muUd, longl, much, far : etiam dUigenUor, even more 
diligent ; multd dttigentior, much more diligent— < 2) With the superlative : 
multd, longt, much, by far ; quam, as possible : tnultd or longs dUigentissi- 
tnus, by far the most diligent ; quam dUigentissimus, as diligent as possible. 

Numerals. 

171. Numerals comprise numeral adjectives and numeral 
adverbs.* 

172. Numeral adjectives comprise three principal classes : 

1. Cabdinal Numbebs : unus, one ; duo, two. 

2. Ordinal Numbers: primus, first; secundus, second. 

3. Distbibutives : singuli, one by one ; Mni, two by 
two, two each, two apiece. 

173. To these may be added — 

1 Smallest or youngest in age. N&ta is sometimes omitted. 

9 The first ten cardinal numbers, mllle, primus, secundum and semel (once), four- 
teen words in all, furnish the basis of the Latin numeral system. All other numerals are 
formed from these either by derivation or by composition. 
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1. Mtjltiflicatives, adjectives in plex, Gen. plicis y denoting so many 
fold : simplex, single ; duplex, double ; triplex, threefold. 

2. Proportionals, declined like bonus, and denoting so many times as 
great : duplus, twice as great ; iriplus, three times as great. 

^174. Table of Ntjmebal Adjectives: 

\^ Cabdinaus. Osdixau. 

1. anus, ana, unum primus, first 



2. duo, duae, duo 
8. tres, tria 

4. quattuor 

5. qulnque 

6. sex 

7. septem 

8. octo 

9. novem 

10. decern 

11. undecim 

12. duodccim 
18. tredecim 1 

14. quattuordecim 

15. qulndecim 

16. sedecim or sexdeciin » 

17. septendecim 1 

18. duodevlgintl ■ 

19. undevlgintl* 

20. vlgintl 

21 \ vlgintl unus 

« unus et vlgintl 3 

22 j vlgintl duo 
(duo et vlgintl 

CO. trlgintft 
40. quadragintft 
50. qulnquaginta 
80. sexaginta 
70. eeptuaginta 
80. octOgintft 



secundus, 4 second 

tertius, third 

quartus, fourth 

qulntus, fifth 

sextos 

septimus 

oct&vus 

n&nus 

decimus 

undecimus 

duodecimos 

tertius decimus • 

quartus decimus 

qulntus decimus 

sextus decimus 

Septimus decimus 

duodevlcesimus* 

undevlceeimus* 

vlcesimus 7 

vlcesimus primus 

unus et victim us 3 

vlcesimus secundus 

alter et vlcesimus 

trloesimus 7 

quadragesimus 

qulnquagesimus 

sexfigesimus 

septufigesimus 

octoge&imus 



DlSTKIBUTTTSS. 

singull, one by one 

blnl, two by two 

term (trim) 

quaternl 

qulnl 

senl 

septenl 

octOnl 

novem 

dem 

nndem 

duodem 

ternl denl 
quaternl denl 
qulnl dfinl 
sem dem 
septem dem 
duodevicem 
undevicem 
vicem 

vlceni singull 
singull et vlceni 
vicem blnl 
blnl et vicem 
trtcenl 
quadrflgem 
qulnquagfinl 

sexfigem 

8eptuagem 

octogem 



1 Sometimes with the parts separated : decern et trie ; decern et sem, etc. 

3 Literally two from twenty, one from twenty, by subtraction ; but these numbers 
may be expressed by addition : decern et octo; decern et novem ; so 28, 29; 88, 89, etc., 
either by subtraction from triginta, etc., or by addition to vlgintl. 

3 If the tens precede the units, et is omitted, otherwise it is generally used. So in 
English cardinals, twenty-one, one and twenty. 

• Alter is often used for secundus. 

• Decimus, with or without et, may precede : decimus et teriius or decimus tertius. 

• Sometimes expressed by addition: oct&vus decimus and nanus decimus. 
7 Sometimes written with g: vlgesimus; trlgisimus. 
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Caedikals. 
•. 90. nGnfigintft 
100. centum 

v centum unus 
i centum et unus 
200. ducentl, ae, a 
300. trecentl 
400. quadringentl 
500. qulngentl 
600. sescentt 9 
700. septingentt 
800. octingentl 
900. n6ngentl 
1,000. mllle 
2,000. duomllia 3 
100,000. centum mllia 
1,000,000. decies centena 
mllia 4 



Okdixau. 

ndnagesimus 

centesimus 

centesimus primus 

centesimus et primus 

ducentesimus 

trecentesimus 

quadringentesimuB 

qulngentesimus 

sescentesimus 3 

septingentesimus 

octingentesimus ' 

nftngentesimus 

mlllesimus 

bis mlllesimus 

centies mlllesimus 

decies centies mlllesi- 



DlSTBIOTTlYES. 

non&genl 
centenl 

centenl singull 
centenl et singull 
ducenl 
trecenl 
quadringfinl 
qulngenl 
sescem* 
septingenl 
octingem 
nOngenl 
singula mllia * 
blna mllia 
centena mllia 
decies centena ml- 
lia 



mus 

1. Ordinals with pars, part, expressed or understood, may be used to 
express fractions : tertia pars, a third part, a third ; quartet part, a fourth ; 
duae tertiae, two thirds. 

Note.— Cardinal numbers with partis are used in fractions when the denominator is 
larger than the numerator by one : duae partis, two thirds, trie partes, three fourths, etc. 

2. Distributives are used — 

1) To show the number of objects taken at a time, often best rendered 
by adding to the cardinal each or apiece: ternos dendrios acceperunt, they 
received each three denarii, or three apiece. Hence — 

2) To express Multiplication : decies centena mUia, ten times a hundred 
thousand, a million. 

8) Instead of Cardinals, with nouns plural in form, but singular in sense : 
Una castra, two camps. Here for singuli and terni, uni and trini are used : 
unae Utterae, one letter ; trinae lUterae, three letters. 

4) Sometimes of objects spoken of in pairs : Uni scyphl, a pair of goblets ; 
and in the poets with the force of cardinals : Una hastlUa, two spears. 

8. Poets use numeral adverbs (181) very freely in compounding numbers : 
bis sex, for duodecim ; bis septem, for guattuordecim. 

4. S&scenti and mllle are sometimes used indefinitely for any large num- 
ber, as one thousand is used in English. 

1 In compounding numbers above 100, units generally follow tens, tens hundreds, etc., 
as in English ; but the connective et is either omitted, or used only between the two 
highest denominations : mllle centum vlffintl ormlUe et centum vlgintl, 1120. 

* Often incorrectly written sexcenti, sexcentisimus^ and eeooclnt. 

• Often written mUlia. For duomllia, blna mllia or bis mllle Is sometimes used. 
« Literally "ten times a hundred thousand"; the table might be carried up to any 

desired number by using the proper numeral adverb with centena mllia: centies cen- 
tina mllia, 10,000,000 ; sometimes in such combinations centena mllia is understood, 
and the adverb only is expressed, and sometimes centum mllia is used. 
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Declension of Numeral Adjectives. 
175. C'nus, Duo, and Tres are declined as follows: 
tTnus, one. 





SINGULAR. 


~— **"> •"• 


* 


plural. v 




Nom. 


anus 


una 


ttnum 


am 


unae 


ana 


Gen. 


unlu8 


unlus 


anlus 


anGrum 


flnarum 


On (5 mm 


Dot. 


ftnl 


am 


am 


ams 


ams 


ams 


Ace. 


ftaum 


unam 


anum 


ttnOs 


anfts 


ana 


Voc. 


tine 


una 


Onum 


am 


anae 


ana 


Abl. 


On6 


una 
Duo, two. 


ano 


ams 


ams 
TrOs, three. 


amis 


Nom. 


duo 


duae 


duo 1 


tr6s, m. 


and f. 


tria, n. 


Gen. 


duGrum 


duftrum 


duOrum f 


trium 




trium 


Dat. 


duObus 


duabus 


duObus 


tribus 




tribus 


Ace. 


duGs, duo 


dufts 


duo 


tr6s, trls 


tria 


Voc. 


duo 


duae 


duo 


trfis 




tria 


Abl 


duObus 


duabus 


duObus 


tribus 


. 


tribus 



Note 1.— The plural of Unus in the sense of alone may be used with any noun : unl 
Vbi% the Ubii alone ; bat in the sense of oiw, it is used only with nouns plural in form, 
but singular in sense : Una eastra, one camp; unae Utterae, one letter. 

Nora 2.— Like duo is declined anibo, both. 

Nom $.—Multl, many, and pluriml, very many, are indefinite numerals, and as 
such generally want the singular. But in the poets the singular occurs in the sense of 
many a : muUa hostia, many a victim. 

1 76. The Cardinals from quattuor to centum are indeclinable. 

177. Hundreds are declined like tbe plural of bonus: duccntt, ac, a. 

178. MlUe as an adjective is indeclinable ; as a substantive it is used 
in the singular in the Nominative and Accusative,* but in the plural it is 
declined like the plural of mare (63) : mUia* milium, mffibus. 

None—With the substantive mltte, mllia, the name of the objects enumerated is 
generally in the Genitive: mills hominum, a thousand men (of men); but if a declined 
numeral intervenes it takes the case of that numeral: tria milia treeentl mltitis, three 
thousand three hundred soldiers. 

170. Ordinals are declined like bonus, and distributives like the plural 
of bonus, but the latter often have Urn instead of drum in the Genitive : 
blnum for blndrum. 

1 In the ending o in duo and ambo (1 75, note 2), we have a remnant of the dual num- 
ber which has otherwise disappeared from the Latin, though preserved in Greek and San- 
skrit Compare the Sanskrit dva, the Greek Mo, the Latin duo, and tike English two. 

9 Instead of dudrum and duarum, duum is sometimes used. 

* Rarely in other cases in connection with milium or milibus. 

* Generally written with one I : mllia, but sometimes with two : mlllia. 
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180. Numeral Symbols: 



Arabic 


BOMAN. 


ASABIO. 


ROMAK. 


Arabic. 


EOMAN. 


1. 


I. 


12. 


XII. 


60. 


L. 


2. 


II. 


13. 


xin. 


60. 


LX. 


8. 


III. 


14. 


XIV. 


70. 


LXX. 


4. 


IV. 


15. 


XV. 


80. 


LXXX. 


5. 


V. 


16. 


XVI. 


90. 


XC. 


6. 


VI. 


17. 


XVII. 


100. 


C. 


7. 


VII. 


18. 


XVIII. 


200. 


CC. 


8. 


VIII. 


19. 


XIX. 


500. 


ID, or D. 


9. 


IX. 


20. 


XX. 


600. 


DC. 


10. 


X. 


80. 


XXX. 


1,000. 


• CIO, or M.x 


11. 


XI. 


40. 


XL. 


10,000. 


CCIOO. 



1. Latin Numeral Symbols are combinations of: 1 = 1; V = 5; X = 10; 
L = 50; C = 100; IOorD = 500; CIO or M = 1,000.» 

2. Ik the Combination of these symbols, except ID, observe — 

1) That the repetition of a symbol doubles the value : II = 2 ; XX = 20. 

2) That any symbol standing before one of greater value, subtracts its 
own value, but that after one of greater value, it adds its own value : V = 6; 
IV = 5-1 = 4; VI = 5 + 1 = 6. 

8. In the Combination of 10 observe — 

1) That each (inverted C) after 10 increases the value tenfold : IO = 500 ; 
IOO = 500 x 10 = 5,000 ; IOOO = 5,000 x 10 = 50,000. 

2) That these numbers are doubled by placing C the same number of 
times before I as O stands after it : IO = 600 ; CIO » 500 x 2 = 1,000 ; IOO = 
5,000 ; CCIOO = 6,000 x 2 = 10,000. 

8) That smaller symbols standing after these add their value : IO = 500 ; 
IOC = 600; IOCC = 700. 

Numeral Adverbs. 

181. To numerals belong also numeral adverbs : 



1. semel, once 

2. bis, twice 

8. ter, three times 
4. quater 



5. quInquiSs* 

6. sexies 

7. septies 

8. octies 



9. novies 

10. decies 

11. tmdecies 

12. duodecies 



1 Thousands are sometimes denoted by a line over the symbol : II = 2,000 ; V = 6,000. 

* The origin of these symbols is uncertain. According to Mommsen, / is the out- 
stretched finger; F, the open hand ; X, the two hands crossed ; X, the open hand like V, 
bat in a different position ; CIO Is supposed to be a modification of the Greek *, not other- 
wise used by, the Romans, afterward changed to M; ID, afterward changed to 2>, is a 
part of CIO ; C\% also supposed to be a modification of the Greek e, but it may be the 
initial letter of centum, as if may be that of mills. 

• In adverbs formed from cardinal numbers, tea is the approved ending, though Una 
often occurs. In adverbs from indefinite numeral adjectives Una is the approved ending * 
totUna (from tot\ so often; quotUm (from quot), how often. See Brambaeh, p. 14 
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1 cterdecifis 

'(tredeciSs 
- . ( quaterdecUs 

' ( quattuordecies 
1 <qulnqui£sdecies 

'iqulndecies 

. ( sextesdecies 

' ( sfidecies 
17. aeptiesdecifis 
lft jduodevleiea 

'toctiBsdeci&s 
iq (ftndevlcies 

"(novigsdecies 



20. vlcigs 

21. semel et vlctes 

22. bisetYlcies 
80. trlcies 

40. quadr&gifes 
50. qulnqu&gies 
60. sexfigtes 
70. septu&gies 
80. octdgifia 
90. nftnfigies 

100. centtes 

101. centigs semel 

102. centieabis 



200. ducentifis 
800. trecenttes 
400. quadringenties 
500. quIngeDties 
600. sSscentiSs 
700. BeptingentUs 
800. octingenties 
9W moningenties 
* (ndngenties 
1,000. mlllies^ 
2,000. bis mlllies 
100,000. centifis mlllies 
1,000,000. mUlies mlllies 



Note 1.— In compounds of units and tens, the unit with et generally precedes, as in 
the table : bis et vldis; the tens, however, with or without at, may precede. 

Noro 2.— Another class of numeral adverbs in urn or d is formed from the ordinals : 
prlmum, prlmd, tor the first time, in the first place ; tertium, tertid t tor the third time. 



CHAPTER III 
PRONOUNS, 

182. In construction, Pronouns 1 are used either as Sub- 
stantives: ego, I, tu, thou; or as Adjectives: mens, my, 
tuus, your. 

183. Pronouns are divided into six classes : 
1. Personal Pronouns : tu, thou. 

Possessive Pronouns : meus, my. 
Demonstrative Pronouns : hie, this. 



2. 
3. 

4. 
5. 
6. 



Eelative Pronouns : qui, who. 
Interrogative Pronouns : quia, who ? 
Indefinite Pronouns : aliquis, some one. 



I I. Personal Pronouns. 

184. Personal Pronouns/ so called because they desig- 
nate the person of the noun which they represent, are : 

1 MXUiks is often used indefinitely like the English a thousand tints*. 

« But in their signification and use, Pronouns differ widely from ordinary substantives 
and adjectives, as they never name any object, action, or quality, but Amply point out 
its relation to the speaker, or to some other person or thing; see 314, IL, with foot-note. 

* Also called Substantive Pronouns, because they are always used substantively. 
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Ego,>; 


Tu, *a*w. 

SINGULAR/^ 


Sui, 


^/ A* 


Norn, ego* 


/ ta 




.» 


Gen. mel 


\tul 




sui 1 


Dot, mihi or 


ml fib! 


* : 


sib! 


Ace. me 


tfi 




86 


Foe. 


tu 






-4W. me 


PLURAL. 




86 


JVbm. nOs 


V08 






^ (nortrOa 
(nostrf 


vestrOm 
vestrf 


'i 


sui 


Da*, nobis 


vCbls 




sibi 


Ace. nos 


▼Os 




86 


Fo«. 


vOa 






-4W. nobis 


vobls 
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1. The Case-Endings of Pronouns differ considerably from those of Nouns. 

2. Sui, of himself, etc., is often called the Reflexive pronoun. 

8. Emphatic Forms in met occur, except in the Gen. Plur. : egomet, I my- 
self; timet, etc But the Nom. tu has tute and tutemet, not tumet. 

4. Reduplicated Forms.— &*?, te&, mimi, for jg, ti, mi. 

5. Akcoent and Babe Forms.— J/w for msi/ to fovtui; mid and m^pfe 
for mi; ted for ft/ <*<?, *#w, for «*. 

6. Cum, when used with the ablative of a Personal Pronoun, is appended 
to it : micum, tecum. 

J II. Possessive Pronouns. 

,^1 85. From Personal pronouns are formed the Possessives: 
y i^meus, a, urn, my; noster, tra, trum, our; 

X \ tuus, a, urn, thy, your; vester, tra, trum, your; 
^■s^euus, a, urn, his, hers, its; suus, a, urn, their. 

i Of himself, herself, itself. The Nominative is not used. 

* Ego has no connection in form with mel, mihi, etc., but it correspond! to the 
Greek iyutv, iyv. The oblique cases of ego and tu in the singular are derived from the 
Indo-European roots ma and tva. Compare the Accusative Singular of each in— 

&AN8KBIT. GSSSK. LATIK. ENGLISH. 

ma-m or ma, jttf, me, me. 

tya-mortva, riorai, tfi, thee. 

Sui, sibl, si, in both numbers are formed from the root sva. The origin of the plural 
forms of ego and tu is obscure. See Papillon, pp. 142-149 ; Kuhner, I., pp. 878-8S2. 

* Vesfrum and oestrl are also written nostrum and vostrl, though less correctly. 
Met, fuS, sui, nostril and fteetrl, are in form strictly Possessives in the Gen. Sing., but by 
use they have become Personal Nbstrl and vestrl have also become Plural. Thus, memor 
vestri, 'mindful of you, 1 means literally mindful of yours, I e., of your welfare, interest 
Nostrum and vestrum, for nostr&rum and icstrdrum, are also Possessives ; see 185. 
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Rone 1.— Possessives are declined as adjectives of the first and second declensions; 
bnt mens has in the Vocative Singular Masculine generally mi, sometimes mens, and in 
the Genitive Plural sometimes mtum instead otmedrwn. 1 

Notb 3.— Emphatic forms in pts and mst occur: suapU, suanitt. 

Nora 8.— Other possessives are: (1) cujus, a, wn* * whose, 1 and edjtM, a, urn* 
* whose f * declined like tonus, and (2) the Patriate, nostrds, Genitive dtis, 4 of our coun- 
tryV testrds, Genitive dtis, 'of your country,' and cujds, Genitive dtie, 4 of whose coun- 
try,' declined as adjectives of Declension IIL 

UI. Demonstrative Pbonouns. 
f 186. Demonstrative Pronouns, so called because they spe- 
! cify the objects to which they refer, are declined as follows: 
I. H1c,7Aw. 4 





SINGULAR. 






PLURAL. 




^^Liso. 


Fan. 


KlUT. 


Maso. 


FlM. 


Nkut. 


JV^Tblc 


haec 


hoc 


hi 


hae 7 


haec 


Oefti hajus 


hQjus 


hfijus 8 


hOrum 


hfirum 


hO rum 


Dai. \huic 


huic 


huic 


his 


his 


his 


Ace. hunc 


hano 


hoV 


hds 


has 


haec 


AbL hdc 


h&c 


hOc 


his 


his 


his 


II. Iste^hat, that 


of yours;* 


see 450. 






' 


SINGULAR. 






* PLURAL. 




Mxso. 


Fm. 


Kkut. 


Maso. 


Fa*. 


Nkut. 


Not/, iste 


ista 


istud 


isU 


istae 


ista 


(?6n. v s istius 


istius 


istius 


istorum 


istftrum 


istOrum 


istl 


» istl 


istls 


istls 


JsMb 


Ace. istum 


istam 


istud * 


istOs 


ist&s 


ista 


jiW. istd 


istft 


istd 


istls 


istls 


istls 



1 In early Latin tuus if, sometimes written twos, and suns, tows. 

* From the relative qui, oujus (187), also written quoins. 

8 From the Interrogattf e quis, cttfus (188), also written qvHus. 

• The stem of hie is ho, ha, which by the addition of 4, another pronominal stem, 
seen in t-«, 'he,* becomes in certain cases hi (for Ao-Q, hoe (for ha-i), as in Ai-c, Aa*-c 
The forms ho, ha, appear in A&«, ha-ne. Ancient and rare forms of this pronoun are 
hie (for hie), KHus (for hOjus), hoie, hoie* (for huic\ hone (for hunc), heis, htUee, his, 
Ai«u (for Ate*, A*), A»w (for his). 

* The Genitive suffix is us, appended to the stem after the addition of i (foot-note 4) : 
ho4-us, hQjus (i changed to j between two vowels, 28) ; isto-i-us, istius (i retained after 
a consonant). The suffix us, originally as, is in origin the same as the suffix is in the 
third declension. In one the original rowel a is weakened to «, and in the other to i. 
See Wordsworth, p. 95 ; Corssen, L, p. 807. 

• The Vocative is wanting in Demonstrative, Relative, Interrogative, and Indefinite 
Pronouns. 

7 Here the form with c, haec, is sometimes used. 

8 The stem of iste (for fetus) Is isto in the Masc. and Nenfc, and ista in the Fern. O 
is weakened to t in iste (24, 1, note) and to u in istu-d. Ancient and rare forms of iste 
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V^ni. Hie, that, 1 that one, he, is declined like iste; see II. on the 
preceding page. 



^5y. Is, he, this, that.* 





SINGULAR. 






PLURAL. 




-*4 Maso. 


Fkm. 


Nxut. 


Maso. 


Fxm. 


Neut. 


Norn, is 


ea 


id 


el, ir 


eae 


ea 


#e»T***jus 


ejus 


ejus 


eOrum 


efirum 


eOrum 


Dot. & 


& 


&* 


els, ils 


els, ils 


els, ils 


Ace. eum 


earn 


id* 


eOs 


efts 


ea 


All eO 


eY 


eo 


els, ils 


els, ils 


els, ils 


^\. Ipse, 


*#fAe\» 




* 








SINGULAR. 






PLURAL. 




/MA8C. 


Fkm. 


Neut. -. 


Maso. 


Fkm. 


Naur. 


Nom. ipse 


ipsa 


ipsum 


ipsl 


ipsae 


ipsa 


tfefcr-Ni^sius 


ipslus 


ipsius 


ipsOrum 


ips&rum 


ipsorum 


Z>o/. ipsl 


ipsl 


ipsl 


ipsis 


ipsis 


ipsis 


Ace. ipsum 


ipsam 


ipsum 


ipsos 


ipsfts 


ipsa 


-4W. ipso 


ipsa 


ipsO 


ipsis 


ipsIS 


ipsis 


VI. Idem, the same.* 











are Utus (for ists), forms in I, aa, f (for Ins) in the Genitive, and in d, ae, 6 (for i) in the 
Dat. : isto (for istlus), istd (for isti), istae (for isthts or isti). 

1 The stem otitis (for illus) is illo, ilia. Ancient and rare forms are (1) *#«* ( f °r 
4/26), forms in i, ae, I (for f tw) in the Genitive Singular, and in d, o«, « (for i) in the 
Dative Singular : iUl (for illlus), eto. ; (2) forms from oUus or olU (for those from itfe) : 
ollus, oils, olio, etc 

9 The stem of is is i, strengthened in most of its case-forms to eo, so. Ancient or 
rare forms of is are, eis (for is); i-i-ei, ei-ei, i-ei, eae (for Dative Singular ft); im, em 
(for eum); e-eis,i-eis, eis (for Nominative Plural el); e-i-eis, ei-eis, e-eis,Xtms, edbus 
(for efe). To these may be added a few rare forms from a root of kindred meaning, *>, 
sa: eum, sam=eum, earn; ads, sds=eos, e&s. This root appears in ip-sus, ipsa, ip- 
sum. Si, if; and rt-c, thus, are probably Locatives from this root or from sva, the root 

of«uf(184V 

* Sometimes a diphthong in poetry. In the same way the plural forms el.il, sis, <?«, 
are sometimes monosyllables. Instead of il and ils, I and is are sometimes written. 

* Bee page 72, foot-note •. 

* Ipse (for ipsus — i-pe-sus) is compounded of is or its stem i, the intensive particle 
p£,*even,' * indeed,* and the pronominal root so, so, mentioned in foot-note 2 above. 

. The stem is ipso, ipsa, but forms occur with the first part declined and pse unchanged : 
evm-pee, eam-pse, etc. ; sometimes combined with r6 : re&pse = ri-edpse = ri ipsd, 'in 
reality.' Ipsus (for ipse) is not uncommon. 

* In Idem, compounded of is and dem, only the first part is declined. Isdem is 
shortened to Idem, iddem to idem, and m is changed to n before dem (33, 4). In 
early Latin eisdem and Isdem occur for idem; eidem and Idem for idem; eisdem 
and Isdem in the Nominative Plural for eldein. 

4 
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SINGULAR. 






PLURAL. 




^</^Maso. 


Fui. 


Nbut. 


Maso. 


Fem. 


Netjt. 


Nom. Idem 


eadem 


idem 


j eldem 8 
( ildem 


eaedem 


eadem 


"Qen. ejusdem 


ejusdem 


Cjusdem 


eorundem 


e&rundem 


e5rundem 


Dot. ftdem 


&dem 


Sldem 1 


( eisdem 
( ilsdem 


eisdem 
ilsdem 


eisdem * 
ilsdem 


^loe. eundem 


eandem 


idem 


eosdem 


eisdem 


eadem 


Abl. eOdem 


eadem 


eodem 


( eisdem 
( ilsdem 


eisdem 
ilsdem 


eisdem 1 
ilsdem 



1. Hie (for hi-cc) is compounded with the demonstrative particle ce, 
meaning here. The forms in c have dropped e, while the other forms have 
dropped the particle entirely. But ce is often retained for emphasis ; hlee, 
hujusce, hdaee, hdrunct (m changed to n\ h&runc (e dropped). Ge, changed 
to ci, is generally retained before the interrogative ne : hlcine, h6scine. 

2. Illic and Istic, 8 also compounded with the particle ce, are declined 
alike, as follows : 





SINGULAR. 




PLURAL. 




Maso. 


Fem. 


Nkut. 


Maso.. 


Fkm. 


Nkut. 


Nam. illlo 


illaeo 


iliac (illdc) 


illic 


illaeo 


illaec 


Gen. illlusce 


illlusce 


illlusce * 








Dot. illlo 


illic 


illic 


illlsce 


illlsce 


illlsce 


Ace. illunc 


illanc 


illao (illdc) 


illosoe 


illasce 


illaec 


Abl. illoo 


illao 


illoo 


illlsce 


illlsce 


illlsce 



8. Syncopated Forms, compounded of eece or e», * lo,' ' see,' and some 
cases of demonstratives, especially the Accusative of ilk and w, occur: cecum 
for ecce eum ; eccde for ecee ede ; ilhtm for in ilium ; illam for in illam. 

4. Demonstrative Adjectives : tdlis, e, such ; tantus, a, urn, so great ; tot, 
so many ; totus, a, um, so great. Tot is indeclinable ; the rest regular. 

Note.— For talis, the Genitive of a demonstrative with modi (Genitive of modm, 
measure, kind) is often used: hvjusmodl, tfusmodl, of this kind, such. 

IV. Relative Pbonouns. 
187. The Relative qui, 'who/ so called because it re- 
lates to some noun or pronoun, expressed or understood, 
called its antecedent, is deolined as follows : * 

1 Sometimes a dissyllable. 

* Eldem and tledem are the approved forms. Instead of ildem and Modem, dis- 
syllables in poetry, Idem and Isdem are often written. 

3 lUfa and irtfo are formed from the stems of ills and iete to the same manner as hio 
is formed from its stem; see page 72, foot-note 4. 

4 Observe that ce is retained in full after «, but shortened to e in all other situations. 

* The stem of qui is quo, qua, which becomes co.cn in ctijus and cui. Qui and 
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^y 


SINGULAR. 


! 


PLURAL. 




^^ 


/Misc. 


Fkm. Necx. 


MAflC. 


Fkm. 


Nkut. 


Nojli 


. qui 


quae quod 


qui 


quae 


quae 


Gefc 


vcujus 


cujus cujus 


quOrum 


qufirum 


quorum 


Dot. 


cui 


cui cui 


quibus 


quibus 


quibus 


Ace. 


quern 1 


quam quod 


quOa 


qu&s 


quae 


i All 


quO x 


qua quo 


quibus 


quibus 


quibus 


1. 


Qvi* = q 


u6, qud, ' with which,' 


therewith,' is 


a Locative 


or Ablative 



of the relative qui. 

2. Cum, when used with the Ablative of the relative, is generally appended 
to it: quibueeum. 

8. Quicumque and Quisquis, ' whoever/ are called from their signification 
general relative*.* Quicumque (qulcunque) is declined like qui. Quisquis is 
rare except in the forms, quisquis, quidquid (quicquid), qudqud. 

Notk.— The parts of Qulcumque are sometimes separated by one or more words : 
qud re cumque. 

4. Eelative Adjectives: qualis, e y such as; quant us, a, um, so great; 
quoty as many as; quotas, a, urn, of which number; and the double and 
compound forms : qualisqudlis, qualiscumque, etc. 

Not*.— For Qudlis the Genitive of the relative with modi is often used : cujusmodl, 
of what kind, such as ; eujuscumquemodi, cuicuimodl (for cvjuseujusmodi), of what- 
ever kind. 

V. Interrogative Pronouns. 

188. The Interrogative Pronouns quis and qui, with 
their compounds, 4 are used in asking questions. They are 
declined as follows : 

quae are formed from quo and qua like hi and hoe in h\rc and hae-c from ho and ha ; see 
186, L, foot-note 4. Ancient or rare forms are quel, quis (for qui), Nom. Sing. ; quMus 
(i =j); quoi, cui (for cujus, as in cuimodl = cujusmodl), quoiei, quoi (for cui); quis 
(for gul\ Nom. Plur. ; quai (for quae), Fern, and Neat. Plur. ; queis, quit (for quibus). 
1 An Accusative quom, also written quum and cum, formed directly from the stem 
quo, became the conjunction quom, quum, cum, * when, 1 lit. during which, L e., during 
which time. Indeed, several conjunctions are in their origin Accusatives of pronouns : 
quam, 4 ln what way,' 'how,' Is the Accusative of qui; quamquam, 'however much,' 
the Accusative of quis-quis (187, 8); turn, 'then,' and torn, *so, % Accusatives of the 
pronominal stem to, ta, seen in is-tus, is-te, ie4a (186, II., foot-note 8). 

* This is an element in quln = qul-ne, ' by which not,' * that not,' and in qulppe = 
qul-pe, * indeed.' 

* Relative pronouns, adjectives, and adverbs may be made general in signification by 
taking. cumque, like qul-cumque, or by being doubled like quis-quis: qualis-cumque, 
quOlis-qudlis, of whatever kind; ubi-cutnque, ubi-ubl, wheresoever. 

4 The relative qui, the interrogatives quis, qui, and the indefinites quis, qui, are 
all formed from the stem quo, qua. The ancient and rare forms are nearly the same in 
all; see page 74, foot-note 5. 
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Quis, who, which, what? 

PLURAL. 

Misc. Fxm. Nkut. 

qui quae quae 

quOrum quftrum quGrum 

quibua quibus quibus 

quOs qufts quae 

quibus quibus quibus 

1 II. Qui, which, what? is declined like the relative qui. 

1. Quis is generally used substantively, and Qui, adjectively. The forms 
quis and quern are sometimes feminine. 

2. Qui, how ! in what way ! is a Locative or Ablative of the interrogative 
quis; see 18 7, 1. 

3. Compounds of quis and qui are declined like the simple pronouns : quis- 
nam, qulnam, ecquis, etc. But ecquis has sometimes ecqua for ecquae. 

4. Interrogative Adjectives: qudlis, e, what? quant us, a, urn, how 
great? quot, how many? quotus, a, urn, of what number? uter, utra, utrum, 
which (of two)? see 151. 

VI. Indefinite Pbonotjns. 

189, Indefinite Pronouns do not refer to any definite 
persons or things. The most important are quis and qui, 
with their compounds. x - — s 

190. Quis, 'any one/ and qui, 'any one/ 'any/ are 
the same in form and declension as the interrogatives quis 
and qui. But — 

'ter si, nisi, nS t and num, the Fern. Sing, and Keut. Plur. have quae 
si quae, si qua. 
!. From quis and qui are formed — 

1) The Indefinites : 

aliqua, aliquid or aliquod, 1 some, some one. 

quaepiam, quidpiam or quodpiam, 3 some, some one. 

quaedam, quiddam or quoddam, s certain, certain one. 

quaequam, quioquam or quidquam, 4 any one. 




aliquis, 
quispiara, 
quldam, 
\quisquam 



1 Aliquis is compounded of all, seen in ali-vs ; quisquam, of quis and quam ; quis- 
que, of quis and que (from qui) ; qutooU, of qui and the verb vis (893X 'you wish'— 
hence qui-vis, 'any you wish 1 ; qullibet, of qui and the impersonal libet, 'it pleases. 1 

8 Also written quippiam, quoppiam. 

* Quldam changes mton before d : quendam tor quemdam. 

* Quisquam generally wants the Fern, and the Plur. 
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2) The General Indefinites : 

quisque, quaeque, quidque or quodque, 1 every, every one. 

qulvls, quaevls, quidvls or quodvls, any one yon please. 

qullibet, quaelibet, quidlibet or quodlibet, any one you please. 

Note 1.— These compounds are generally declined like quis and qui, but they have 
in the Neut. Sing, quod used adjeetively, and quid substantively. 

Nora 2—AliquU has aliqua instead of aliquae in t!ne Fern. Sing, and Neut Plur. 
AUqul tor aliquis occurs. 

191. The correspondence which exists between Demonstratives, Rela- 
tives, Interrogatives, and Indefinites, is seen in the following 

Table of Correlatives. 



Interrogative. 


INDEFINITE. 


DEMONSTRATIVE. 


Relative. 


qui*, qui, 
who? what? 9 


quis, qui,* any one, 
any; aliquis, 3 some 
one, some ; quidam, 
certain one, certain ; 


hie, this one, this; 4 
iste, that one, that; 
ille, that one, that; 
is, he, that ; 


qui, 3 who. 


vter y which 
of two? 


uter or aUeruter, ei- 
ther of two; 


uterque, each, both ; * 


qui, who. 


qu&Us, of 
what kind ? 


qudUsUbet, 3 of any 
kind; 


talis, such ; 


qudUs, 3 as. 


quantus, how 
great? 


aliquantus, some- 
what great ; quan- 
tusvis, as great as 
you please ; 


tantus, so great ; 


quantus, 3 as, 
as great. 


quot, how 
many? 


aliquot, some ; 


tot, so many ; 


quot, as, as 
many. 



'Svr*.—Nesci& qui*, ' I know not who,' has become in effect an indefinite pronoun 
= quidam, 'some one.' So also nescift qui, ' I know not which 1 or * what 1 = k some 1 ; 
nescid quot = aliquot, ' some, 1 * a certain number. 1 



1 In ttnus-quisque both parts are regularly declined. 

* Observe that the question quis or qui, who or what? may be answered indefi- 
nitely by quis, qui, aliquis, etc., or definitely by a demonstrative, either alone or with 
a relative, as by hie, this one, or hie qui, this one who; is, he, or Is qui, he who, etc. 

* In form observe that the indefinite is either the same as the interrogative or is a 
compound of it : quis, aU-quis, qui, qul-dam, and that the relative is nsualiy the same 
as the interrogative. 

• On hie, toe, ills, and is, see 450; 451, 1. 

• Or one of the demonstratives, hfo, iste, etc. 
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CHAPTER IV. 
VERBS. 

' 192. Veebs in Latin, as in English, express existence, 
condition, or actiorr: est, he is; dormit, he is sleeping; 
legitAxfrwAs. 

[93. Verbs comprise two principal classes : 

I. Teansitivb Veebs admit a direct object of the action : 
servum verberat, he beats the slave. 1 

II. Ikteansitive Veebs do not admit such an object : 
writ, the boy runs. 1 

4. Verb? have Voice, Mood, Tense, Number, and Person. 

j I. Voices. 

./195. There are two voices : 
/ I. The Active Voice' represents the subject as acting 
( or existing : pater f Ilium amat, the father loves his son ; 
™t% he is. 

/TI. The Passive Voice represents the subject as acted 
upon by some other person or thing : fllius a poire amd- 
^ tur t the son is loved by his father. 

1. Intransitive Verbs generally have only the active voice, but are some- 
times used impersonally in the passive ; see 301, 1. 

2. Deponent Vebbs* are Passive in form, but not in sense: loquor, to 
speak. But see 231. 

II. Moods. 

196. There are three moods: 4 



"Off ere servum, 'the slave,' is the object of the action : beats (what?) the slave. The 
object thus computet the meaning of the verb. He beaU Is incomplete in sense, bat the 
boy rune is complete, and accordingly does not admit an object. 

3 Voice shows whether the subject acts (Active Voice), or is acted upon (Passive 
Voice). Thus, with the Active Voice, 4 the father lot** his sonf the sabjectt/aOer, is 
the one who performs the action, loves, while with the Passive Voice, * the son is loved 
by the father? the subject, son, merely receives the action, is acted upon, is loved. 

» So called from diponb\ to lay aside, as they dispense, in general, with the active 
form and the passive meaning'. For deponent verbs with the sense of the Greek Middle, 
see 465. 

* Mood, or Mode, means manner, and relates to the manner in which the meaning 
of the verb is expressed, as will be seen by observing the force of the several Moods. 
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L The Indicative Mood either asserts something as a 
fact or inquires after the fact: 

gii^SS k is heading. Legitne, is he reading? Servius rtgnavit, Ser- 
tins reigned. Quis ego sum, who ax I? 

II. The Subjunctive Mood expresses not an actual fact, 
j. possibility or conception. It is best translated ' — 

fyl. Sometimes by the English auxiliaries, 3 let, may, might, should, 

Am&mus patriam, let to love our country. Sint beatt, mat they be 
happy. Quaerat quispiam, some one mat inquire. H6o nemo dixerit, no one 
would sat this. Ego censeam, I should thine, or / am inclined to think. 
£nltitur at vincat, he strives that he mat conquer. 1 Domum ubf habitdret, 
lSgit, he selected a house where he might dwell. 

2. Sometimes by the English Indicative, especially by the Future 
ith shall and will: 

Huic coddmus, shall we yield to this one? Quid dies ferat inoertura est, 
what a day will bring forth is uncertain. Dubitd num debeam, I doubt 
whether I ought. Quaeslvit si licsret, he inquired whether it was lawful. 

^&. Sometimes by the Imperative, especially in prohibitions : 

uuAlNiiv ne pigrlre, do not neglect to write. Ne" trdnsierU Iberum, do 
not cross the Ebro. 

4. Sometimes by the English Infinitive : K 

Contendit ut vincat, he strives to conquer.* MlssI sunt qui consulerent 
ApoJlinem, thep were sent to consult Apollo. 

III. The Impebative Mood expresses a command or an 
entreaty : 

Justitiam cole, practise justice. Ttt nS ode malls, do not yield to mis- 
fortunes. 

1 The use sod proper translation of the Subjunctive must be learned from the Syn- 
tax. A few illustrations are here given to aid the learner in understanding the Para- 
digms of the Verbs; see 477-530. 

* This is generally the proper translation in simple sentences and in principal clauses 
(483% and sometimes even in subordinate clauses (400). 

* Or, he strives to oonquxb; see 4 below, with foot-note 4. 

4 The English has a few remnants of the Subjunctive Mood, which may also be used 
in translating the Latin Subjunctive: Utlnam poseem, would that I wkbk able. 

* Observe, however, that the Infinitive here is not the translation of the Subjunc- 
tive alone, but of the Subjunctive with its subject and connective : ut vincat, to con- 
quer (Ht, that he may conquer); qui cdnsulerent, to consult (Ut, who should or would 
consult). 
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III. Tenses. 
197. There are six tenses: 
I. Thbeb Tenses fob Incomplete Action: 

1. Present : amo, I love, I am loving. 1 

2. Imperfect: amdbam, I was loving, I loved. 

3. Future : amdbS, I shall love, I will love. 
II. Thbee Tenses fob Completed Action: 

1. Perfect : amdvi, I have loved, I loved. 

2. Pluperfect : amdveram, I had loved. 

3. Future Perfect : amdvero, I shall have loved. 

i. — The Latin Perfect sometimes corresponds to oar Perfect with 
have (have loved), and is called the Present Perfect or Perfect Definite; and 
sometimes to oar Imperfect or Past {loved), and is called the Historical Per- 
fect or Perfect Indefinite.* 

Note 2. — The Indicative Mood has all the six tenses ; the Subjunctive has 
the Present, Imperfect, Perfect, and Pluperfect ; the Imperative, the Present 
and Future only.* 

r ""198. Pmncipal akd Historical.— Tenses are also distin- 
guished as — 

I. Principal or Primary Tenses: 

* 1. Present: amd, I love. 

I 2. Present Perfect: amavi, I have loved. 1 
/ 8. Future : amdbd, I shall love. 

4. Future Perfect: amaverS, I shall have loved. 

II. Historical or Secondary Tenses: 

• 1. Imperfect: amdbam, I was loving. 

» 2. Historical Perfect: amdvl, I loved. 1 
I 8. Pluperfect: am&veram, I had loved. 

1 Or, I do low. The English did may also be used In translating the Imperfect and 
Perfect: I did love. 

* Or, I will home loved. 

' Thus the Latin Perfect combines within itself the force and use of two distinct 
tenses— the Perfect proper, seen in the Greek Perfect, and the Aorist, seen in the Greek 
Aorist: amavi = n-c^t'Aipta, I have loved; amavi = tyi'Ai|<ra, I loved. The Historical 
Perfect and the Imperfect both represent the action as past, bat the former regards 
it simply as a historical fact— I loved; while the latter regards it as in progress— I 
was loving. 

* The nice distinctions of tense have been folly developed only in the Indicative. In 
the Subjunctive and Imperative, the time of the action is less prominent and is less defi- 
nitely marked. 
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'199. Numbers and Pebsons. — There are two numbers, 
Singular and Plural, 1 and three persons, First, Sec- 
Third. 1 

Note.— The various verbal forms which have voice, mood, tense, number, 
and person, make up the finite verb. 

200. Among verbal forms are included the following 
verbal nouns and adjectives : 

I. The Infinitive is a verbal noun. 1 It is sometimes best trans- 
lated by the English Infinitive, sometimes by the verbal noun in ing, 
and sometimes by the Indicative: 

Exire ex urbe volo, 1 wish to go out of the city. Gestio scire omnia, / long 
to know all thing*. Haec scire juvat, to know these things affords pleasure. 
JPecc&re licet nSminl, to sin is lawful for no one. Fincere* scls, you know 
how to conquer, or you understand conquering.* Te dlcunt esse* sapien- 
tem, they say that you axe* wise. Sentlmus calire* ignem, we perceive that 
fire is hot. 4 See also Syntax, 532-539. 

II. The Gerund gives the meaning of the verb in the form of 
a verbal noun of the second declension, used only in the genitive, 
dative, accusative, and ablative singular. It corresponds to the Eng- 
lish verbal noun in ing : 

Amandl, op loving. Amandl causa, for the sake of loving. Ars vl ven- 
di, the art of living. Cupidus te audiendi, desirous of hearing you. ft til is 
bibendo, useful fob drinking. Ad discendum propensus, inclined to learn, 5 
or to learning. Mens discendd alitur, the mind is nourished by learning. 
See also Syntax, 541-544. 

HI. The Supine gives the meaning of the verb in the form of a 
verbal noun of the fourth declension. It has a form in urn and a 
form in u: 

Amdtum, to love, fob loving. Amdtu, to be loved, fob loving, in 

1 As In Nouns; see 44. 

9 The Infinitive has the characteristics both of verbs and of nouns. As a verb, it gov- 
erns oblique cases and takes adverbial modifiers; as a noun, it is itself governed. In 
origin it is a verbal noun in the Dative or Locative. See Jolly, pp. 179-200. 

• Observe that the infinitive rincere may be translated by the English infinitive, to 
conquer, or by the verbal noun, conquering. 

• Observe that the infinitives esse and calire are translated by the indicative are and 
is (is hot) ; and that the Ace. ti, the subject of esse, is translated by the Norn, you, the 
subject of are; and that the Ace ignem, the subject of calire, is translated by the Nom. 
fire, the subject of is. 

• Occasionally the Gerund, especially with a preposition, may be thus translated by 
the English infinitive. 
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Lovnro. Anxiliura postuldtum v£mt, he came to ask aid. Difficile dicta est, 
it is difficult to tell. See Syntax, 546-547. 

Not*.— The Supine in vm is an Accusative in form, while the Supine in 
u may be either a Dative or an Ablative ; see 116. 

IV. The Participle in Latin, as in English, gives the meaning 
of the verb in the form of an adjective. 1 It is sometimes best 
translated by the English Participle or Infinitive, and sometimes 
by a Clause: 

Am&ns, loving. Amdturus, about to love. Amdtvs, lovxd. Amanr- 
dus, deserving to be lovsd. Plato scrlbens mortuus est, Plato died while 
writing, or while he was writing. Sol oriens diem cdnficit, the sun rising, 
or when it rises,' causes the day. Bediit belli c&ram tentdturus, he returned 
to try (lit, about to try) the fortune of war. In amlcls eligendisf in select- 
ing friends. See Syntax, 548-550. 

Note. — A Latin verb may have four participles : two in the Active, the 
Present and the Future, arndns y amdturus ; and two in the Passive, the Per- 
fect and the Gerundive, 8 amdtus, amandus. 

/ CONJUGATION. 

201. Kegular verbs are inflected, or conjugated, in four 
different ways, and are accordingly divided into Four Con- 
jugations, 4 distinguished from each other by the stem char- 
acteristics or by the endings of the Infinitive, as follows : 



Con j. I. 


Characteristics. 


IlCFTNITlVE EWDENOB. 

S-re 


II. 


3 




3-re 


in. 


e 




e-re 


IVt- — 


- .. -X 




1=^6 



202. Principal Parts. — The Present Indicative, Pres- 
ent Infinitive, Perfect Indicative, and Supine are called 

from their importance the Principal Parts of the verb. 

\ 

1 Participles are verbs in force, but adjectives Id form and inflection. As verbs, they 
govern oblique cases; as adjectives, they agree with nonns. 
8 Or by its rising. 

* Sometimes called the Future Passive Participle. In agreement with a noun, it 
is often best translated like a gerund governing that noon; see 544. 

* The Four Conjugations are only varieties of one general system of inflection, as the 
differences between them have been produced in the main by the union of different final 
letters in the various stems with one general system of suffixes; see Comparative View 
of Conjugations, 213-216. 
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Notb 1.— In the inflection of verbs it is found convenient to recognize four 
stems: 

1) The Verb-Stem, which is the basis of the entire conjugation. This is 
often called simply the Stem. 

2) Three Special Stems, the Present Stem, the Perfect Stem, and the Su- 
pine Stem. 

Notb 2. — The Special Stems are formed from the Verb-Stem, unless they 
are identical with it. 1 

203. The Entire Conjugation of any regular verb 
may be readily formed from the Principal Parts by means 
the proper endings. 8 

1. Sum, / am, is used as an auxiliary in the passive voice of regular 
[ Accord ingly, its conjugation, though quite irregular, must be given 
at tne outset/The Principal Parts are — 

. Indic. Pbxs. Iwrm Prrf. Indio. 

I sum, / am, esse, to be, f ul, / have been. 

JXoThrf^-'&um has no Supine. 

Notb 2. — Two independent stems or roots 9 are used in the conjugation of 
this verb, viz. : (1) es, seen in s-um (for es-um) and in esse, and (2) fu, seen 
in fu-i . 

1 For the treatment of Stems, see 249-256. In many verbe the stem is itself de- 
rived from a more primitive form called a Root. For the distinction between roots and 
stems, and for the manner in which the latter are formed from the former, see 313-318. 
9 In the Paradigms of regular verbs, the endings which distinguish the various forms 
are separately indicated, and should be carefully noticed. In the parts derived from the 
present stem (222, 1.) each ending contains the characteristic vowel. 

1 The forms of irregular verbs are often derived from different roots. Thus in Eng- 
lish, am, teas, been; go, went, gone. Indeed, the identical roots used in the conjuga- 
tion of sum are in constant use in our ordinary speech. The root es, Greek Jf , originally 
as, is seen in am (for as-mi), art (for as-f), are (for as-e); the root/u, Greek +v, origi- 
nally bhu, is seen in be (for bhe\ been. The close relationship existing between the 
Sanskrit, Greek, Latin, and English is seen in the following comparative forms ; Icr-vi is 
Homeric, and i-vri Doric: 

Sanbkbit. Gbebx. 

as-mi ei-pi 

as-1 i<r-<rl 

as-tl co'-ti 

s-maa iv-iiiv for icr-iii* 

s-tha iv-ri 

s-anti ivri for ia-vri 

Every verbal form is thus made by appending to the stem, or root, a pronominal ending 
meaning /, thou, he, etc. Thus mi, seen in the English me, means /. It is retained in 
as-mi and ti-fii, but shortened to m in s-u-m and a-m. Ti, meaning he, is preserved 
in as-ti and ic-ri, but shortened to tin es-t and lost in is. The stem also undergoes 
various changes: in Sanskrit it is as, sometimes shortened to s; in Greek it, sometimes 
shortened to i; in Latin es, sometimes shortened to s, as In Sanskrit; in English a, ar, 
oris. 



Latin. 


English. 


B-um 


a-m 


es 


ar-t 


es-t 


is 


s-umus 


are 


es-tls 


ar-e 


•-nut 


ar-e 
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204. Sum, lam. — Stems, es, fu. 




PRINCIPAL PASTS. 

PSBB. IWF. PSXF. IKD. 

e8»e, ful, 



Btrpare.* 



Indicative Mood. 



est, 

eram, 

erfts, 

erat, 

erd, 4 

erls, 
erlt, 

ful, 
fulstl, 

fuit, 



SINGULAR. 

lam, 
thou art? 
Tie is ; 

I was, 
thou wast* 
he was; 

I shall be? 
thou wilt be, 

he mil be ; 

I have been? 
(Iiou liast been, 

he has been ; 



Present Tense. 



PLURAL. 



estls, 
smut, 



Imperfect. 



Future. 



Perfect. 



erftmus, 

erfttis, 
erant, 

erimug, 

eritis, 

emitt, 

fuimus, 

fulstis, 
fuerunt, 

fuSre, 



you are, 
(hey are. 



we were, 
you were, 
they were. 

we shall be, 
you will be, 
they will be. 

we have been, 
you have been, 

have been. 



^they 



fueram, 

fuerfts, 
fuerat, 

fuerfl, 

fuerf*, 

fuerit, 



Pluperfect. 
/ had been, f uerftmns, we had been, 

thou hadst been, " fuerfttls, you had been, 

he had been ; f uerant , they had been. 

Future Perfect. 



J shall have been, 
thou wilt have been, 
he will have been ; 



fuerfmns, we shall have been, j 
f uerltis, you wiU have been, i 
f ueriiit, they will have been, j 



1 The/dopine is wanting; ~~*^ 

3 8\£m is for esum, eram for seam. Wheneyer s of the stem es comes between two 
vowels, e is dropped, as in sum, stmt, or s is changed to r, as In eram, erd; see 31, 1. 
The 7 pupil will observe that the endings which are added to the roots es and/u are dis- 
tinguished by the type. 

* Or you are, and in the Imperfect, you were; thou is confined mostly to solemn 
discourse. 

* In verbs, final o, marked 8, is generally long. 

* Or, Future, IwiU be; Perfect, I was; see 197, note !• 
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Subjunctive. 






Present. 






SINGULAR. 


PLURAL. 


elm, 


may 76c, 1 


slmns, 


let us be, 


sis, 


mays* £fant be* 


sltis, 


be ye, may you be, 


Bit, 


let him be y may he be ; 


Bint, 


let them be. 




Imperfect. 




essem, 


I should be, 1 


essemus, 


we should be, 


esses, 


thou wouldst be, 


essCtis, 


you would be, 


esset, 


he would be; 


essextt, 


they would be. 




Perfect. 




fuerim, 


I may have been, 1 


fuerfmus, 


we may have been, 


fuerfs, 


thou mayst have been, 


faeritis, 


you may have been, 


fuerit, 


he may have been ; 


fuerint, 


they may have been. 




Pluperfect. 




fuissem, I should have been, 


f uissSmus, we sltould have been, 


fuissSs, 


thou wouldst have been, 


fuissStis, 


you would Jiave been, 


fuisset, 


he would have been ; 


fuissent, 


they would have been. 




Imperative. 




Pres. es, 


be thou, | este, 


be ye. 


Fut. est*, 


thou shall be* 1 estOf e, 


ye shall be, 


estd, 


he shall be ; z 1 suntft, 


they shall be. 


Infinitive. 


Participle. 


Pres. esse, 


to be. 




\ 


Per/, fuisse, to Jiave been. 






Fut. futurus esse, 4 to be about 






to be. 


Fut. futftrus, 4 about t<L$e. \ 



1. In the Paradigm all the forms beginning with e or s are from thestem 
es; all others from the stem fu. h 

2. Rare Forms i—forem, fores, foret, forent, fore, for essem, tests, esset, 
essent, futurus esse ; siem, sies, siet, stent, or fuam, fuds, fuat, fuant, for sim, 
sis, sit, sint. 

* On the translation of the Subjunctive, see 1M, II., and remember that it la often 
best rendered by the Indicative. Thus, tint may often be rendered I am, and fuerim, 1 
have been. 

a Or be thou, or may you be. 

9 The Fut may also be rendered like the Pres., or with let : be thou ; let him be. 

* Futurus is declined like bonus. Bo in the Infinitive : futurus, a, urn esse. 

* Es and/w are roots as well as stems. As the basis of this paradigm they are prop- 
erly stems, but as they are not derived from more primitive forms, they are in them- 
selves roots. 
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FIRST CONJUGATION. 



FIRST CONJUGATION : A VERBS. 
205. ACTIVE VOICE.— AmS, I love. 

Verb Stem and Present Stem, amd. 1 





PRINCIPAL PARTS. 




FBE8.IKD. 


Pan. Ikf. Pert. Iwd. 


Supiks. 


am6, 


ama-re, amftvl, 

Indicative Mood. 

Present Tense. 


am&tvnL 


SINGULAR. PLURAL. 


amd, 1 


/fore,* 


amftmns, 


we love, 


amfts, 


y<w love* 


am&tls, 


you love, 


amat, 


lie loves ; 


amant, 


they love. 




Imperfect. 




am&ban, 


Iwa8 loving, 


amab&mu0, 


we were loving, 


amftb&g, 


you were lovbig, 


amabatia, 


you were loving, 


amabat, 


lie was loving; 


amabant, 


they were loving. 




Future. 




^tunftbd, 


I shall love* 


amftblmus, 


we slvaU love, 


amftbis, 


you will love , 


am Otitis, 


you will love, 


amftbit, 


he will love; 


amftbmit, 


they will love. 




Perfect. 




amflvl, 


I have loved* 


amavimus, 


we have loved, 


amflvlstl, 


you have loved, 


amavlstis, 


you have loved, 


amavit, 


he has loved; "^ 


» amAv^runt, *re, they have loved 




Pluperfect. 




amaveram 


/ had loved, 


amaver&mus 


, we had loved, 


amftver&s, 


you Jiad loved, 


amftver&tis, 


you had loved, 


amaverat, 


he had loved; 


• amfiverant, 


they had loved. 




<FuTuH* Perfect. 




amaverd, 


/ shall liave loved, 4 


amaverlmus 


ice shall have loved t 


amaverta, 


you will Jiave loved, 


amaverfti*, 


you will have loved, 


amftverlt, 


he will have loved ; N 


s amavcrlnt, > 


they will have loved. 



1 The final a of the stem disappears in amd for ama-5, amem, amis, etc., for ama- 
im, ama-ls, etc. Also in the Pass, in amor for ama-or, amer, etc, for ama-ir, etc.; 
see S3 ; 27. Final o, marked 6, is generally long. 

9 Or I am loving, I do love. So in the Imperfect, I loved, I was loving, I did love. 

* Or thou lovest So in the other tenses, thou toast loving, thon wilt love, etc. 

* Or Twill love. So in the Future Perfect, 1 shall have loved or I will hate loved. 

* Or I loved; see 197, note 1. 



ACTIVE VOICE. 
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Amem, 

am©*, 
amet, 



SINGULAR. 

may I love, 1 
may you love, 
let him love ; 



Subjunctive. 

Present. 



I am< 

Ij am< 

|1h» 



amCmus, 
am©tis, 

tent, 



PLURAL. 

Ictus love, 
may you love, 
let tfiem love. 



Imperfect. 

am&rem, I should love, | amftremus, tee should love, 

^amftres, you would love, lamftre'tis, you would love, 

am&ret> he would love; Pamllreirt, they would love. 



amaverim, I may have loved* N*amaverfmus, we may have loved, 

amaverls, you may have loved, amaveritis, you may Jtave loved, 

amaverit, he may have loved; | amaverint, they may have loved. 

IfrjCPERFECT. 

amavlssem, / should have loved, I amaviss£mus, wc should have loved, 

amavisse 1 s, you would have loved, amavlssCtis, you would have loved, 

amavfsset, he toould have loved; | amarissent, they would have loved. 



Pre*, amft, love thou; 
Fut. am&tft, thou shalt love, 
amfttd, he shall love ; 

4:-> Infinitive. 

. ( *\^Prcs. am Are, to love. 
^T^jPerf. amavlsse, to have loved. 
Fut. am a turns ' esse, to be about 
to \ove. 

Gerund. 

Gen. amantfl, of loving, 
Dot. amandO, for loving, 
Ace. amandura, loving, 
Abl. amandO, by loving. 



Imperative. 

j amftte, 



I amatOte, 
I amantA, 



lave ye. 

ye shall love, 

they shall love. 



Participle, 

Pres. amans, 4 loving. 



Fut. 



am&turus,* about to love. 

/ 

SurfNE. 



Ace. 
Abl. 



am&tum, 
amfttft, 



\ 



to love, 

to love, be loved, / 



1 On the translation of the Subjunctive, see 108, II. 

* Often best rendered I have loved. So in the Pluperfect, / had loved ; see 190, IL 

* Decline like bonus, 148. 

* For declension, see 157. 
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FIRST CONJUGATION. 



FIRST CONJUGATION: A VERBS. 
206. PASSIVE VOICE.— -Amor, I cm hoed. 

Verb Stem and Present Stem, ama. 





PRINCIPAL FABTS. 




Pun. Iwd. 


Pass. lira*. 


Pcbf. Im>. 




amor, 


amarl, 


amatns snm. 






Indicative Mood. 






Prksent Tense. 






/ 


lam loved. 






SINGULAR. 




PLURAL. 




amor 






amamnr 




am&ris, or re 






amambil 




^ amfttur 






amantnr 






Imperfect. 








I was loved. 






amftbar 






amabamnr 




amAb&ris, or 


re 




amabaminl 




am&batnr 






amftbantwr 






Future. 








I shall or will be loved 




amabor 






amftbimnr 




amaberls, or 


re 




amablminl 




amabitnr 






amabnntnr 






Perfect. 


< 




I have been loved or I was loved. 




amatns nun 1 






amfttl snmns 




amfttns es 






amfttl estis 




amatns est 






amfttl snnt 






Pluperfect. 








I had been loved. 






amfttns eram 


1 




amfttl eramns 




amfttns erfts 






amfttl eratls 




amatns erat 






amfttl erant 






Future Perfect. 






I shall or will have been loved. 


1 


amatns erd 1 






amfttl erimns 


amatns eris 






amfttl eritis 


■ i 


amatns erit 






amfttl ernnt 





1 Ful, fuwtli etc., are sometimes used for sum, ««, etc. : am&tus fui for, am&tus 
m. So fueram, fueras % etc., for erant, etc : also fuerd, etc, for erd, etc 



PASSIVE VOICE. 



Subjunctive. 

Present. 

May I be loved, let him be laved. 1 

SINGULAB. PLURAL. 

amer am^raur 

ameris, or re am€minl 

amfctnr amentar 

IllPERFECT. 

I should be loved, he would be loved. 1 



amftrer 

amllreris, or re 
amU^retnr 



amar^mnr 
am&rentinl 
am&rentnr 



Perfect. 
I may have been loved, or Uvave been' loved. 1 



amatns glut' 
am&tns sis 
amatns sit 



amatl »Imns 
amatl sltis 
amatl sint 



Pluperfect. 
I should have been loved, he would have been loved. 1 



amatns essem* 
amatns esses 
amatns esset 



amatl essemns 
amatl ess£tis 
amfttl essent 



Imperative. 

Pre*. amJLre, be thou loved; | amftminl, be ye loved. 

Fut. amfttor, thou shalt be loved, I 

amfttor, he shall be loved; \ amantor, they shall be loved. 



Infinitive. 

Pre*, amarl, to be loved. 

Per/, amatns esse,' to have been 

loved. 
Fut. amfttnm Irl, to be about to 

beloved. 



Participle. 

Per/, am&tns, having been loved. 

Oer} amandns, to be loved, de- 
serving to be loved. 



1 But on the translation of the Subjunctive, gee 196, II. 

9 lhterim,fuerl8, etc., are sometimes used for sim, *f«, etc.— So siaofuiesem,fuissis, 
etc., for ewem, estis, etc. : nrely/uisse tor esse. 
9 Oer. = Gerundive; see *00, IV., note. 
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90 SECOND CONJUGATION. 

SECOND CONJUGATION: E VERBS. 
207. ACTIVE VOICE.— Moneo, I advise. 

Verb Stem, tnon, mani ; Present Stem, motti. 






PRINCIPAL FABTS. 
Pan. Ind. Pus. Inf. Pbrf. Lid. 

moneft, monSre, monal, 

Indicative Mood. 

Present Tense. 

I advise. 



Supine. 
monitam. 



SINGULAR. 

mone6 
monSs 






PLURAL. 

monSmw 
mon£tis 


monet 






moneat 




Imperfect. 


/ 


mon^bam 

monCb&a 
mon£bat 


I was advising 


r, or I advised. 

monebftmas 

monCbfttia 
monSbant 




Future. 






/ shall or will advise. 


mon£b6 
raonCbis 
mon£bit 






monCbimus 

monSbitis 
mone*banf; 




Perfect. 




monul 

monulsfl 

monuit 


I have advisee 


r , or I advised. 

monuimas 
monuletls 
monueraat, or €re 




Pluperfect. 
/ had advised. 


•- 


monueraa 
monuer&s 






monuerftatas 
monuerfttis 


monuerat 






monueraat 


monuerd 
monueris 
monuerit 


Future 
I shall or will 


Perfect. 
have advised. 

/ monuertmns 
/ monuerltis 
/ monuerint 



ACTIVE VOICE. 
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Subjunctive. 

Present. 
May I advise, let him advise. 1 



SINGULAR. 

moneam 

monefts 

moneat 

I should 
monCrem 
monCrCs 
mon£ret 

I may have 
monuerim 
monueris 
monuerlt 

I should have 
monuissem 
monuissl&s 
monulsset 



PLURAL. 

moneftmns 

monefttls 

moneant 

Imperfect. 

advise, lie would advise. 

mon^rCmas 
mone>«tts 
monSrent 
Perfect. 

advised, or I have advised. 1 

monuerfmus 

monuerftis 

monuerint 

Pluperfect. 
advised, he would have advised. 9 

monuisse > miis 

monuissStis 

monuisseat 



Imperative. 



Pre*. mone 1 , advise thou ; | 

Fut. monStd, thou slwlt advise, I 

monStft, lie shall advise ; j 

Infinitive. 

iVes. mone're, to advise. 
Per/, monuisse, to have advised. 
Fut. momtftrns esse, to be about 
to advise. 

Gerund. 

Gen. monendl, of advising, 
Dot. monexUlO, for advising, 
Ace. mooendnni, advising, 
Abl. monendO, by advising. 



mon&te, advise ye. 
mone'tOte, ye shall advise, 
monentft, they shall advise. 

x Participle.* 

Pros. taonens, advising. 
FuL monitftras, afoul to aavtse. 

Supine. 



Ace. monStnm, to advise, 

Abl. monitft, to advise, be advised. 



1 Baton the translation of the Subjunctive, see 196, II. 

* The Pluperfect, like the Perfect, is often rendered by the Indicative : / had ad* 
tUed, you had advised, etc 



SECOND CONJUGATION. 



SECOND CONJUGATION: B VERBS. 
208. PASSIVE VOICE.— Moneor, J am advised. 

Verb Stem, mow, moni; Present Stem, mans. 



Pub. Ikd. 
moneor, 



y SINGULAR. 

moneor 
moneris, or re 
mone'cur 



PRINCIPAL PARTS. 
Pexs. Inf. 
mon^rl, 

Indicative Mood. 

Present Tense. 

lam advised. 



Pbxf. Ikd. 
monitns sn 



monelmr 
mon£b&rls, or re 
monCbfttur 



monGbor 
mon£beris, or re 
monCbitur 



PLURAL. 

moneninr 
monCmiml 
monentnr 
Imperfect. 
I was advised. 

monCbftmnr 
mon£b&minl 
monelftantur 
Future. 
I shall or will be advised. 

monenlmnr 
mon£blminI 
mone'bnntnr 
Perfect. 
I have been advised, I was advised. 



monitns sum 1 
monitns es 
monitns est 



monitl 
monitl estis 
monitl i 



Pluperfect. 
I had been advised. 



monitns eram 1 
monitns eras 
monitns erat 



monitl erftmni 
monitl erfttis 
monitl erant 



Future Perfect. 
I shall or will have been advised. 



monitns erd 1 
monitns eris 
monitns erlt 



monitl erimnt 
monitl eritis 
monitl ernnt 



» Bee £06, foot-notes. 



PASSIVE VOICE. 



Subjunctive. 

Present. 
May I be advised, let him be advised, 

SINGULAR. PLURAL. 

monear moneftmnr 

monearis, or re % mpneaminl 

moneatur moneantur 

Imperfect. 
/ should be advised, he wouUi be advised. 



roonferer 
mone>£ris, or re 
monerCtur 



mone>Cmur 
moneremlnl 

monerentur 



Perfect. 
I may have been advised, or I have been advised. 



monitus 01m 1 
monitus sis 
monitus sit 



monitl slmus 
monitl sltls 
monitl slut 



Pluperfect. 
Isliould have been, advised, he would have been advised. 9 



monitns estem 1 
monitus esses 
monitns esset 



monitl ets^mns 
monitl essetis 
monitl essent. 



Imperative. 
Pre*. monCre, be tiwu advised ; \ monCminl, be ye advised, 
put. monitor, thou shall be ad- 
vised, 
monitor, he shaU be advised ; 



Infinitive. 

Pres. mon£rI, to be advised. 

Per/, monitus esse, 1 to have been 

advised. 
Put. monitum Irl, to be about to 

be advised. 



monentor, they shall be advised. 

Participle. 

Per/, monitns, advised. 

Oer. monen&us, to be advised, de-j 
serving to be advised. 



^ 



1 See 206, foot-notes. 

9 Or I had been adtised, you had been advised, etc 
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THIRD CONJUGATION. 



THIRD CONJUGATION: CONSONANT VERBS. 
209. ACTIVE VOICE.— Reg*, I rule. 

Verb Stem, reg; Present Stem, rege} 





PRINCIPAL PARTS. 


Pbks. Ibd. Prats. Inf. a Pnur. Iko. Strpncs. 


reg&, regere, rexl,* rectum.* 




Indicative Mood. 




Present Tense. 




Irule. 


SINGULAR. 


plural; 


reg* 




regimns 


regis 




regftis 


regit 




regnat 




Imperfect. 




I was ruling, or IruleaY~ ~ 


regebam 




regabaamue 


regebas 




regefeati* 


regebat 




regebant 




Future. 




I shall or tert/7 rufe. - 


regam 




regemug 


regee 




regeti* 


reget 




regent 




Perfect. 




I have ruled, or I ruled. 


rexl 




rGximue 


rexlstl 




rexlstis 


rexit 




rexerant, or ere 




Pluperfect. 




/ had ruled. 


rSxeram 




rexeramua 


rSxerfts 




rfxeratis 


rexerat 




rexerant 




Future Perfect. 




IsJiall or will have ruled. 


rexerd 




rSxerlmus 


rSxerls 




rSxerftie 


rexerlt 




rgxerlnt 



1 The characteristic is a variable vowel— 6 % «,«,<; *egd, regunt, regere, regis; Cur- 
tiua calla it tbe thematic vowel; see Curtius, I., p. 199, bat on A, see also Meyer, 411. t 
» See 254; 30; 33, 1. 



ACTIVE VOICE. 
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Subjunctive. 

Present. 

May I rule, Id him rule. 1 



PLURAL. 

regftmuB 

regftti» 
regant 



Imperfect. 

I should rule, he would rule. 



regerem 

regerto 

regeret 



regeremm 

regeretts 

regereoit 



Perfect. 
I mag have ruled, or I have ruled. 



rgxerim 

rexcrls 
ruxerit 



rexerlmus 

rGxerftis 

rGxerlnt 



Pluperfect. 
I should have ruled, he would have ruled. 



rexissem 

r6xi004» 

rSxisset 






JFVes. 



Gen. 
Dal. 
Act. 
AH. 



rege, rule thou ; 

if git A, iAou a/wft rttfe, 
reglt6, A« «Aatf rule; 

INFINITIVE, 
regere, to «•&. 
rSxisse, to have ruled. 
rSctftrus esse, to fa afoid 
to rwfe. 

Gerund. 
regentill r o/ ruling, 
regemttf^ for ruling, 
regesuluB, ruling, 
regeiwlO, fty ruling. 



rSxiseemus 

rSxissetls 

rSxinsemt 

Imperative. 

| regite, J*ttfe y<?. 

I regitOte, y<? s/iatf rule, 
I regnntdjj^y s/wtf rn&. 

Participle. 

Free. regSns, ruling. 



lut. rgctfkrus, afoul to rti&. 



Supine. 



-4<». rectum, to mfe, 

-4W. rSctlt, (o rule, be ruled. 



i $ut on the translation of the Subjunctive, see 190, II. "\ 



\ 
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THIRD CONJUGATION. 



THIRD CONJUGATION: CONSONANT VERM. 
210. PASSIVE VOICE.— Regor, 7«»mU. 

Vob Sism, reg; Pkesext Sim, rtge* 



Pus. Ins. 


PRINCIPAL PAJKT8. 
PBB.Iv. 


Pen*. Dm 


««•*> 


wft 


rectus 1 sue*. 




Indicative Mood. 




Pfflnr Tim. 




8IN0VLAB. 

regor 

regeris, or re 
reglsur 




rsU 


PLURAL. 

regiutur 
ngiuUml 

regumtur 




Imferject. 






/wot ruled. 




regelrar 

regebftrfs, or re 
regeb&tur 




reg*3bftmur 
regebftmial 
regel»autur 


^ 


Future. 






/afcitf or irt/7 be ruled. 


regar 

regeris, or re 
regetur 






rege*utur 
reg£miul 
regex&tur 




Perfect. 




JAatrc 6<?«i rid*?, or I was 


ruled. 


rectus sum' 






recti sumus 


rectus es 






recti estft* 


rectus est 






recti suut 




Pluperfect. 






I had been ruled. 




rectus eram* 






recti erftmus 


rectus erfts 






recti er&tls 


rectus erat 






recti eraut 




Future Perfect. 


' 


I shall or will have been ruled. 


rectus erd' 






recti erinms 


rectus eris 






recti eritts 


rectus erlt 






recti emmt 


1 Bee 209, foot-notes. 


* See 306, foot-notes. 



PASSIVE VOICE. 
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Subjunctive. 

Present. 
May I be ruled, let him be ruled. 

SINGULAR. 

regar 

regftris, or re 
regfttur 



PLURAL. 

regftmnr 
reg&minl 
regantnr 



regerer 

regereris, or re 
regerCtur 



Imperfect. 
I should be ruled, he would be ruled. 

regeremur 
regerCminl 
regerentur 



Perfect. 



I may have been ruled, or I have been ruled. 



rectus slm 1 
r6ctu» sis 
rectus sit 



recti slmns 
recti sltis 
r6ctl slut 



Pluperfect. 
I should have been ruled, lie would have been ruled. 
rectus essem 1 recti essGmus 

rectus esses recti ess£tls 

rectus esset recti essent 

Imperative. 

Pre*, regere, be thou ruled; | reglmlnl, be ye ruled. 

Put. regttor, thou shall be ruled, 
regitor, he shall be ruled; 



Infwitivk. 

Pres. regl, to be ruled. 

Per/, rectus esse, 1 to have been 

ruled. 
Fui. rectum Irl, to be about to be 

ruled. 



reguntor, they shall be ruled. 

Participle. 

Per/, rectus; ruled. 

Oer. regendus, to be ruled, de- 
serving to be ruled. / 



1 See 206, foot-notes. 



4^0 
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FOURTH CONJUGATION. 



FOURTH CONJUGATION: I VERBS. 
211. ACTIVE VOICE.— AudiS, I hear. 

Verb Stem and Present Stem, audi. 





FBIKCIPAL PAKT8. 


Pus. Ihd. Pus. Inf. For. Ihd. Bupuw. 


audl6, audlre, audlTl, audltum. 




Indicative Mood. 




Present Tense. 




I hear. 


SINGULAR. 


PLURAL. 


audi* 




audlmnji 


audi* 




audltls 


audit 




audiunt 




Imperfect. 




Iwu hearing^ or I heard. 


audiebani 




audi€bftstra» 


audiebfte 




audiebfttis 


audiebat 




audiebant 




Future. 




I shall or will hear. 


amdUuRt 




auditaM* 


audits 




audi«ti» 


audiet 




audient 




Perfect. 




I have heard, or I heard. 


audlvl 




audfrlmuii 


audfrlstl 




audfrlstis 


audlvtt 




audlv$raiftt, or «re 




Pluperfect. 




I had heard. 


aadlyeran 




audfvfcrftumii 


audlverftn 




audlverfttin 


audlverat 




audlverant 




Future Perfect. 




I shall or will have heard. 


audlyerd 




audlverfmuft 


audlveris 




audlverftis 


aucttverlt 




audlveriat 



1 



ACTIVE VOICE. 
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SUBJtft 


rCTlVE. 


Present. 


May I hear ; 

SINGULAR. 

audiam 

andUUi 

audi** 


f et him hear. 1 

PLURAL. 

audlamus 

audi&tis 

audiant 


Impertsct. 


I should hear i 
audlrem 
audlrgg 
audlret 


he would hear. 

audlrgmus 

audlr£tig 
audlrent 


Perfect. 


I may have heard 
audlverim 
audtverlf* 
autitverlt 


, or I have heard. 

audlverfmiis 

audlverttia 

audfrerint 


Pluperfect. 


/ should have heard, 
audlris«em 

audlriMet 


he would have heard. 

audlvigg&miui 

audlriNtttis 

audlvtoMttt 


Imperative. 


Pres, audi, hear thou ; \ audlte, hear ye. 
Put. audltfl, thou shalt hear, 1 audlttoe, ye shall hear, 
audit*, he shall hear ; | audiuntft, they shall hear. 


Infinitive. 


Participle. 


Pres. audlre, to hear. 
Per/, audlviase, to have heard. 
Put. audftttrus esse, to be about 
to hear. 


Pres. audi&na, liearing. 
FuL audfti&rag, about to hear. 


Gerund. 


Supine. 


Gen. audiemdl, ' of hearing, 
Dot. audlemtUfr, for hearing, 
Ace. audiendiun, hearing, 
Alt. audiesWIA, by hearing. 


Ace. audltmm, to hear, 

Abl. audita, to hear, be heard 

* . 



1 Bat on the translation of th« Subjunctive, see 190, IT. 
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FOURTH CONJUGATION. 



FOURTH CONJUGATION: I VERBS. 
212. PASSIVE VOICE.— Audior, lam heard. 

Verb Stem and Present Stem, audi. 

PRINCIPAL PARTS. 

Pus. Ixr. 

audlrl, 

Indicative Mood. 

Present Tense. 

lam heard. 



Pin. Ikd. 
audior, 



Pur. ln». 
audita 



SINGULAR. 

audior 

audlris, or re 
audltar 



Imperfect. 
I was heard. 



audifcbar 
audM&rf u, or re 
auditb&tw 



PLURAL. 

audlmur 
audlmlnl 

audlantar 



audf«bftraar 
audieb&mial 
audiGbaatar 



aodiori*, or re 
audiCtar 



Future. 
/shall or wiH be heard. 

audiemar 
audi#minl 
audieatar 

Perfect. 
I have been heard, or / was heard. 



audita* aaw 
audita* eg 
audita* est 



audita* erant 1 
audita* er&g 
audita* erat 



audltl sutnus 
audit! estis 
audltl milt 



Pluperfect. 
/ had been heard. 



audltl er&nmi 
audltl er&ti* 
audltl erant 



Future Perfect. 
Itficdl or will have been heard. * 



audita* erd 1 
audita* eri* 
audita* erit 



audltl erima* 
audltl eritl* 
audltl emat 



1 See X06, foot-notes. 



PASSIVE VOICE. 
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Subjunctive. 

Present. 
May I be heard, let him be heard. 

SINGULAR. PLURAL. 

audiar audiftranr 

audiftris, or re audiaminl 

audifttur audiantor 



Imperfect. 
I should be heard, he would be heard. 



audlrer 

audlrerls, or re 
audlreHvr 



audlremnr 
audlremlnl 

audlrentur 



Perfect. 
I may have been heard, or I have been heard. 



audita* slot 1 
audita* sis 
audita* sit 



audltl 
audftl sltis 
audltl Mini; 



Pluperfect. 

I should have been heard, he would have been heard. 

audita* essem 1 audltl ess^mui 

audita* esse* audltl ess£tis - 

audita* esset audltl e**ent 



Imperative. 

Pre*, audlre, be thou heard; | audlminl, be ye heard. 

Fut. auditor, thou shalt be heard, I 

auditor, he shall be heard; I audiantor, they shall be heard. 



Infinitive. 

Tree, audlrl, to be heard. 

Per/, audita* esse, 1 to have been 

heard. 
Fut. audftom Irl, to be about to 

be heard. 



Participle. 

v 

Per/, audltas, heard. 

Oer. audieauas, to be heard, de- 
serving to be heard. 



1 See »06, foot-notes. 
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VERBS. 



COMPARATIVE VIEW OF CONJUGATIONS. 
213. ACTIVE' VOICE. 

present system." 

Indicative Mood. 
Present. 



am 


x 


-*«, 


-at ; -Amus, 


-Atis, 


*nt 


mon 


-eS, 
-o 


-€s, 


-et ; -emus; 


-Stis, 


-ent. 


reg 


-is, 


-it ; -imus, 


-itis, 


-unt. 


aud 


-i«, 


-Is, 


-it ; -Imus, 
Imperfect. 


-Itis, 


-iunt 


am 


-Abam, 


4ibfts, 


-abat ; -AbAmus, 


-abatis, 


■Abant 


mon 


-Sbam, 


-€bas, 


-$bat ; -ebAmus, 


-Abatis, 


-ebant 


«g 


-€bam, 


-€bAs, 


-€bat ; -Sbftmus, 


-Sbatis, 


-€bant 


aud 


-iGbam, 


-iebAs, 


-iSbat ; -fcbAmus, 
Future. 


-iSbatis, 


-iebant. 


am 


-AbS, 
-$bo, 


-Abis, 


-Abit ; -Abimus, 


-Abitis, 


-Abunt 


mon 


-Sbis, 


-Sbit ; -tbimus, 


-Sbitis, 


•Sbunt 


reg 


-am, 


-68, 


-et ; -emus, 


-Stis, 


-ent 


aud 


-iam, 


-i€s, 


-iet ; .-iemus, 

Subjunctive. 
Present. 


-i«tis, 


" -ient. 


am 


-em, 


-€s, 


-et ; -$mus, 


-€tis, 


-ent. 


mon 


-earn, 


-eAs, 


-eat ; -eAmus, 


-eAtis, 


-eant. 


reg 


-am, 


-as, 


-at; -Amus, 


-Atis, 


-ant. 


aud 


-iam, 


-ifts, 


-iat ; -iftmus, 
Imperfect. 


-ifttis, 


-iant. 


am 


-arena, 


-irSa, 


-Aret ; -Aremus, 


-ftretis, 


-ft rent. 


mon 


-5 rem, 


-SrSs, 


-€ret ; -eremus, 


-€r6tis, 


-5 rent 


reg 


-erem, 


-er8s, 


-eret ; -erSmus, 


•erStis, 


-erent 


aud 


-Irem, 


-IrSs, 


-Iret ; -IrSmus, 


-Iritis, 


•Irent. 




Present. 


Imperative. ■ 


Future. 




BaQJTLAM. 


PLURAL. 


SINGULA*. 


FLGBAL. 


am 


-», 


-ate; 


-fitS, -ato; 


-BtGte, 


-anto. 


mon 


-«, 


-8te; 


-€t&, -St5; 


-GtCte, 


-ento. 


reg 


-«, 


-ite; 


-itS, -itS; 


-itOte, 


-unto. 


aud 


*> 


-Ite; 


-It6, -It&; 


-note, 


-iunt5. 


Pres. Infinitive. 


Pres. Participle* 


Gerund. 


am 




-are; 


4ms; 




-andl. 


mon 


-fire; 


-ens; 




-endl. 


reg 




-ere; 


-€ns; 




-end!. 


aud 


-Ire; 


-ie*ns ; 




-iendl. 


Not*.— "Verbs In i6 of Conj. III. have certain endings of Conj. IT. ; see 


817. 



For the Prmnt Sy$t*m, see 222, I. 
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COMPARATIVE VIEW OF CONJUGATIONS. 
214, PASSIVE VOICE, % 

PRESENT SYSTEM. 



am -or, -aria 

mon -eor, -Sri 8 

reg -or, -eris 

aud -ior, -Iris 



or are, 1 
or ere, 
or ere, 
or Ire, 



•aminl, -antur. 

-Sminl, -entur. 

-iminl, -untur. 

•Iminl, -iuntur. 



Indicative Mood. 

Present. 

-Atur ; -Amur, 

-Atur ; -Amur, 

-itur ; -imur, 

-Itur ; -Imur, 

Imperfect. 

am -Abar, -abaris or AbAre, -AbAtur; -abamur, -AbAminI, -Abantur. 

mon -Abar, -ebAris or AbAre, -AbAtur; -AbAmur, -AbAminI, -Abantur. 

reg -Abar, -Ebftris or AbAre, -AbAtur; -AbAmur, -AbAminI, -Abantur. 

aud -iAbar, -iebAris or iAbAre, -iAbAtur ; -iAbAmur, -iAbAminl, -iAbantur. 

Futube. 

am -Abor, -Aberis or abere, -Abitur; -Abimur, -Abiminl, -Abuntur. 

mon -Abor, -Iberia or Abere, -Abitur; -Abimur, -Abiminl, -Abuntur. 

reg -ar, -Aria or Are, -Atur; -Amur, -Aminl, -entur. 

-iAria or iAre, -iAtur; -iAmur, 

Subjunctive. 
Present. 
-ens or Sre, -6tur; -Amur, 
-eAris ore&re, -eatur; -eftmur, 
-Aria or Are, -Atur; -Amur, 
-iAria or iAre, -iAtur; -iamur, 

Imperfect. 

am -Arer, -Arena or ArAre, -ArStur; -ArAmur, -ArAminI, -Arentur. 

mon -Arer, -ArAris or ArAre, -ArAtur; -ArAmur, -ArAminI, -Arentur. 

reg -erer, -erAris or erAre, -erAtur; -erAmur, -erAminl, -erentur. 

aud -Irer, -IrAria or IrAre, -IrAtur; -IrAmur, -IrAminI, -Irentur. 

Imperative. 



aud -iar, 



am -er, 

mon -ear, 

reg -ar, 

aud -iar, 



-iAminl, -ientur. 



-Aminl, ' -entur. 

-eAminl, -eantur , 

•Aminl, -antur. 

-iAminl, -iantur. 



Present. 

•IHOULAK. FLCTLA.L. 

am -Are, -Aminl ; 

mon -Are, -Aminl ; 

reg -ere, -iminl ; 

aud -Ire, -Iminl ; 



Future. 



Prks. Infinitive. 

am -ArT; 

mon -Arl ; 

reg -I; 

aud -Irl ; 



B1XGULAB. 


TJ.Vm.AX.. 


-Ator, -Ator ; 


-antor. 


-Ator, -Ator; 


-entor. 


-itor, -itor ; 


-untor. 


-Itor, 4tor ; 


-iuntor. 




Gerundive. 




-andus. 




-endus. 




-endua. 




-iendua. 



1 In tbeM and the following endings re takes the pUwe of ri» : «W« or drs, dbdrit or 
dbtire. He Is formed from rU by dropping final « and then changing final i to e; see 
36, 5 ; 84, 1, note ; also 23 7. 
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VERBS. 



amftv 
monu 
rSx 
audlv 



COMPARATIVE VIEW OF CONJUGATIONS. 
215. active voice. 

perfect system.* 

Indicative Mood. 
Perfect. 

I, -IstT, 4t ; -imus, -Istis, -£runt, fire.* 



amfiT 
monu 
rSx 
audlv 



Pluperfect. 
-eram, -eras, -erat; -erftmns, -erfttis, -erant. 

Future Perfect. 
- -era, -ens, -erit ; -erimus, -erUtis, -erint. 



Subjunctive. 

Perfect. 
- -erim, -enfs, -erit ; -erimus, -eritis, -erint. 



amftv 
monu 
rex 
audlv 



amftv 
monu 
rex 
audlv 



Pluperfect. 
-issem, -issfis, -isset; -issemus, -issStis, -iaflent. 



-isse. 



Perfect Infinitive. 



SUPINE SYSTEM." 

Fur. Infinitive. Fut. Participle. 

amftt 1 



monit I 
rect | 
audit J 



-tLrus esse. 



-urus. 



Supine. 



•urn, -ft. 



1 For the Perfect System, see 222, IL ; for the Supine System, 222, III. 

* From the comparative view presented in 213-816, it will be seen that the four 
conjugations differ from each other only in the formation of the Principal Parte and in 
the endings of the Present System. See also 201, foot-note. 
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amat 
monit 
rect 
audit 



COMPARATIVE VIEW OF CONJUGATIONS. 
216. PASSIVE VOICE. 

supine system. 

Indicative Mood, 
Perfect. 

-us sain, -uses, -us est; -I 1 sumus, -I estis, -I sunt. 



amat ' 
monit 
r6ct 
audit 



amat 
monit 
r@ct 
audit 



amftt 
monit 
rect 
audit 



amftt 
monit 
rect 
audit 



Pluperfect. 
•us eram, -us eras, -us erat ; -I crftmus, -I crfttis, -I erant. 

Future Perfect. • 

- -us ero, -us eris, -us erit ; 4 erimus, -I eritis, -I erunt. 

Subjunctive. 

Perfect. 
•us sim, -us sis, -us sit ; -I slmus, -I sltis, 4 sint. 

Pluperfect. 
-us essem, -us esses, -us esset ; -I essemus, -I essetis, -I essent 



monit 

rect 

audit 



Perfect. 
-us esse. 



Infinitive. 



Perfect Participle. 



Future. 
-urn lit 



T? U Us. 
r6ct I 

audit J 



1 In the plural, -us becomes -I : am&t-l eumus, etc 
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THIRD CONJUGATION. 



217. A few verbs of the Third Conjugation form the Present 
Indicative in £6, for, like verbs of the Fourth Conjugation. They 
are flaflected with the endings of the Fourth wherever those end- 
ings hsve-fcwo successive vowels. These verbs are — 

1. CapiS, to take ; cupiS, to desire ; faciS, to make ; fodiS, to dig ; fugii, 
to fLee;Jacib t , to throw ; parid, to bear; quatid, to shake; rapid, to seize; 
topiS, to be wise, with their compounds. 

2. The compounds of the obsolete verbs, laciS, to entice, and speciS, 1 to 
look; officii, elicit, iUicii^pelliciS, etc. ; cupicid, dhupicti, etc. 

8. The Deponent Verbs : gradior, to go ; morior, to die ; potior, to suffer; 
see 331. 

218. ACTIVE VOICE.— Capio,/te*«. 

Verb Stem, cap; Present Stem, cape} 

PRINCIPAL PASTS. 
Pb«s.Ikt>. Pns. Imr. Fnr. Ihd. Btrrars. 

capiS, capere, cepL, captain. 

Indicative Mood. 

Present Tense, 
singular. *—»-«* * «»— plural. 

capift, capis, capit ; | capimns, capitis, capinnt. 

iMFKBraCT. 

capiebam, -iebfts, -iebat ; | capiSbamus, -iebfttis, -iCbant 

Future. 
capiam, -ids, -iet ; | capiSmus, -ietis, -ient. 

Perfect. 
eepl, -IstI, -it ; | cepinras, -Istis, -Srunt, or fira. 

Pluperfect. 
cSperam, -eras, -erat ; | cSperftmus, -eratis, -erant. 

Future Perfect. 
cSperft, -ens, -crit ; [ cSpenmus, -eritis, -erint. 

Subjunctive. 

Present. 

| capiamufl, -iatis, -iant 
Imperfect. 

| caperfmus, -ergtis, -erent. 
Perfect. 

| cSperimus, -entis, -erint. 
Pluperfect. 

| cSpissemus, -issfitis, -issent. 



capiam, -ifts, -iat ; 
caperem, -erSs, -eret ; 
ceperim, -erfs, -erit ; 
cSpissem, -issSs, -iseet ; 



1 SpeciS occurs, but is exceedingly mre. 
* With variable vowel— «, i : cape, capi. 
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Imperative. 
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SINGULAR. 

Pre*, cape; 

Fut, capito, 
capitft ; 

Infinitive. 

Pre*, capere. 
Per/. c6pisse. 
Fut. captftrus esse. 

Gerund. 

Gen. capiendl, 

Dot. capiendo, 

Ace. capiendum, 

AM. capiendo. 



PLURAL. 

capite. 

capitGte, 
capiuntft. 

Participle. / 

Pres. capigns. j 

Fut. capturus. 

Supine. 



Ace. captum, 
Abl. captu. 



B19. PASSIVE VOIUBU-Capior, lam taken. 



s 



.Im>. 
captor, 



PRINCIPAL parts. 

Pus. lie*. Pert. Ind 

cap!, captus sum. 



Indicative Mood. 

Present Tense. 
8ingular. plural. 

capior, caperis, capitur ; | capimur, capiminl, capiuntur. 

Imperfect. 
capiSbar, -igbaris, -igbatur ; | capiebamur, -iSbaminl, -iSbantur. 

Future. 
capiar, -tens, -i<5tur ; | capiemur, -ieminT, -ientur. 

Perfect. 
captus sum, es, est ; | captl sumus, estis, sunt. 

Pluperfect. 
captus eram, eras, erat ; | captl er&mus, eratis, erant. 

Future Perfect. 
captus ertf, eria, erit ; | captl erimus, eritis, erunt. 
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Subjunctive. 

Present. 

SINGULAR. xmojwii. PLURAL. 

capiar, -iftris, -iatur ; | capiamur, -iaminl, -iantur. 

Imperfect. 
caperer, -erfiris, -erStur ; | caperemur, -ergminl, -erentur. 

Perfect. 
captus sim, ste, sit ; | captl Blmus, gltis, sint. 

Pluperfect. 
captus essem, esses, esset ; | captl essgmus, essetis, essent. 

Imperative. 

Prcs. capere; | capiminL 

Fut. capitor, I 

capitor ; I capiuntor. 



INFINITIVE. 
Pres. capl. 
Per/, captus esse. 
Fut. captum IrL 



Participle. 

Per/, captus. 
Fut. capiendo*. 



VERBAL INFLECTIONS. 

220. The Principal Parts are formed in the four conjuga- 
tions with the following endings, including the characteristic vow- 
els, ft, 3, o, I : 

Conj. I. 6, are, fivl, fitum, 

amft, amare, amavl, amatum, to love. 
Conj. IL In a few verbs: e6, Sre, gvl, Stum, 

deleft, delere, delevl, deletum, to destroy. 
In most verbs: eS, ere, uX, itum, 

moneft, monere, monul, raonitum, to advise. 

Conj. III. In consonant stems : 8, ere, si, turn, 

carpo, earpere, carpal, carptum, to pluck. 

In vowel stems: 6, ere, X, turn, 

acu6, acuere, acul, acutum, to sharpen. 

Conj. IV. 16, Ire, Xvl, Itum, 

audift, audlre, audlvl, audltum, to hear. 

221. Compounds of verbs with dissyllabic Supines generally 
change the stem-vowel in forming the principal parts: 

I. When the Present of the compound has i for e of the simple verb : 
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1. The Perfect and Supine generally resume the e : * 

reg8, regere, rexl, rectum, to rule. 

dl-rig5, dlrigere, dlrexl, directum, to direct. 

2. But sometimes only the Supine resumes the e : 1 

tened, tenere, tenul, tentum, to hold. 

de-tine6, detinere, detinul, detentum, to detain, 

II. When the Present of the compound hoe i for a of tiie simple verb : 

1. The Perfect generally resumes the vowel of the simple perfect, and 
the Supine takes e, 1 sometimes a: 

capift, capere, cfcpl, captum, to take. 

ac-oipi6, accipere, accepl, aoceptum, to accept. 

2. But sometimes the Perfect retains i and the Supine tajtes e : ' 

rapid, rapere, rapul, raptum, to seize. 

dl-ripio, dlripere, dlripul, dlreptum, to tear asunder. 

Notb.— For Reduplication in compounds, see 255, I., 4; other peculiarities of 
compounds will be noticed under the separate conjugations. 

222. All the forms of any regular verb arrange themselves in 
three distinct groups or systems : 

I. The Present System, with the Present Infinitive as its basis, 
comprises — 

1. The Present, Imperfect, and Future Indicative — Active and Passive. 

2. The Present and Imperfect Subjunctive — Active and Passive. 
8. The Imperative — Active and Passive. 

4. The Present Infinitive — Active and Passive. 

5. The Present Active Participle. 

6. The Gerund and the Gerundive. 

Note. — These parts are all formed from the Present Stem, found in the 
Present Infinitive Active by dropping the ending re : amdre, present stem 
amI ; monire, m ONE ; regere, rkgi ; audire, audI. 

II. The Perfect System, with the Perfect Indicative Active as 
its basis, comprises in the Active Voice — 

1. The Perfect, Pluperfect, and Future Perfect Indicative. 

2. The Perfect and Pluperfect Subjunctive. 
8. The Perfect Infinitive. 

Note. — These parts are all formed from the Perfect Stem, found in the 
Perfect Indicative Active, by dropping I: amavl, perfect stem amav; 
monul, monu. 

m. The Supine System, with the Supine as its basis, comprises — 

^iW^orlte vowel before «, or <m or more consonants ; see 24, 1. 
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SYNOPSIS OF CONJUGATION. 



1. The Supine* in ion and ft, the former of which with IH forms the 
Future Infinitive Passive. 

2. The Future Active and Perfect Passive Participles, the former of 
which with- aw forms the Future Active Infinitive, and the latter of which 
with the proper parte of the auxiliary sum forms in the Passive those 
tenses which in the Active belong to the Perfect System. 

Nor. — These parts are all formed from the Supine Stem, found in the 
Supine by dropping urn: amatum, supine stem am at; mtmitum, mobtt. 

SYNOPSIS OP CONJUGATION 

FIRST CONJUGATION. 

223. ACTIVE VOICE.— AmS, I he*. 

1. Principal Paws. 
amo, am&re, amavf, amatum. 





2. Present System; Stem, am*. 




mncATiYz. 
Pres. am& 
Imp. amabam 
Fid. amftbo 


BUBJU MOTIVE. 

amem 
amftrem 


DOTS. 

amft 
amftto 


ISflHlTlVB. 

amare 


PAXTtClPlS. 
awiftna 




Gerund, amandt, do, etc 






3. Perfect System ; Stem, amav. 




Perf. am&Yi 
jPfus. amftveram 
F.P. amftrero 


amaverim 
amavissem 




amayisse 






4. Supine System ; Stem, amat. 




Fut. 


] | amftturusesse 


amftturus 




Supine, 


amatum, ai 


nftttt. 





224. PASSIVE VOICE.— Amor, lam loved. 

1. Principal Parts. 
amor, amari, amatus sum. 

2. Present System; Stem, amd. 



Pres. amor 
Imp. amabar 
Fut. amabor 


amer 
amftrer 

Oerun 


amftre 

amator 
dive, amanc 


us. 


amftrT 
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3. Supine System ; Stem, am&t. 



htdicattts. 


8ITBJUKCT1VE. 


DOT*. 


UCFIKtTlTB. 


PABTICIPLB. 


Per/, amfttus sum 
Ptup. amfttus eram 
F. F. amfttus ero 
FuL 


amfttus sim 
amfttus essem 




amfttus esse 
amfttum M 


amatus 



SECOND CONJUGATION. 

225. ACTIVE VOICE.— MoneS, I advise. 

1. Principal Farts. 
mone&, monere, monui, monitum. 



Pre*, moneft 
Imp. monSbam 
FuL monebd 



Per/, monui 
Plvp. monueram 
F. P. monuero 



Fat. 



2. Present System; Stem, mora. 



moneam 
monSrem 



mone 



monSre 



monens 



monQtft 
Gerund, monendl, dO, etc 

8. Perfect System; Stem, monu. 

monuerim monuisse 

monuissem 



4. Supine System; Stem, moniL 
| | | moniturus esse | monitQrus 

Supine, monitum, monitu. 



226. PASSIVE VOICE— Moneor, J am advised. 

1. Principal Parts. 

mon&ri, monitus sum. 



moneor, 



Pre*, moneor 
Imp. monSbar 
FuL monSbor 



2. Present System; Stem, mond. 



monear 
monSrer 



monere 



monSrl 



monitor 
Gerundive, monendus. 



Per/, monitus sum 
Plup. monitus eram 
F. P. monitus er6 
FuL 



8. Supine System; Stem, monii. 

monitus sim 
monitus essem 



monitus esse 
monitum Irl 



monitus 
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THIRD CONJUGATION. 

227. ACTIVE VOICE.— Reg8, IruU. 

1. Principal Parts. 
reg5, regere, rexi, rectum. 



tHDIGATIYB. 

Pre*. reg8 
Imp. regebam 
Put. regam 



2. Present System; Stem, regc. 



BUWUHCTIVK. 

regain 
regerem 



IMPEBATIYK. 

rcge 



INFIXITIYX. 

regere 



regito 
Gerund, regentft, do, etc. 



PARTICIPLE. 

regens 



Pci-f. rexl 
Plup. rexeram 
F. P. r6xer5 



3. Perfect System; Stem, rftc 



rexerim 
rexissem 



rexisse 



Fat. 



4. Supine System; Stem, rid. 

| | | recturus esse [ recturus 

Supine, rectum, rectCL 



228. PASSIVE VOICE.— Regor, / am ruled. 

1. Principal Parts. 
regor, regi, rectus sum. 



2. Present System; Stem, rcge. 



Pi*e*. regor 


regar 


regere 


Imp. regebar 


regerer 




Fut. regar 




regltor 



regi 



Gerundive, regendus. 



Per/, rectus sum 
Plup. rectus eram 
F. P. rectus ero 
Fut. 



3. Supine System; Stem, rtet. 

rectus esse 



rectus sim 
rectus essem 



rectum Irl 



rectus 
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FOURTH CONJUGATION. 

229. ACTIVE VOICE.— Audi*, / hear. 

1. Principal Parts. 
audift, audire, audlvl, audltum. 

2. Present System; Stem, audi. 



INDICATIVE. 


SUBJUNCTIVE. 


IXPEB. 


INFINITIVE. 


Pres. audio 
Imp. audiSbam 
Put. audiam 


audiam 
audlrem 


audi 
audita 


audire 




Qeruna\ audienti% do, etc 




3. Perfect System; Stem, audiv. 


Per/, audlvl 
Hup. audlveram 
F. Jr. audtvero 


audlverim 
audlvissem 




audlvisse 



PABTICIPLE. 

audiens 



Put. 



4. Supine System; Stem, audit. 
I | | audlturus esse I audlturus 

Supine, audltum, audita. 



230. PASSIVE VOICE.— Audior, / am heard. 

I. Principal Parts 
audior, audiri, auditus sum. 



Pre*, audior 
Imp. audfcbar 
Put. audiar 



Per/, auditus sum 
Ptup. auditus eram 
P. P. auditus ero 
Put. 



2. Present System; Stem, audi. 

audiar audire audiri 

audlrer 

auditor 
Gerundive, audiendus. 

S. Supine System ; Stem, audit. 

auditus < 



auditus sim 
auditus essem 



audltum Irf 



auditus 
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DEPONENT VERBS. 

231. Deponent Verbs have in general the forms of the Passive 
Voice with the signification of the Active. Bat — 

1. They hare also in the Active, the future infinitive, the participles, 
gerund, and supine. 

2. The gerundive generally has the passive signification; sometimes 
also the perfect participle : hortandue, to be exhorted ; expertus, tried. 

8. The Future Infinitive of the Passive form is rare, as the Active form 
is generally used. 

Note.— The synopsis of a single example will sufficiently illustrate the peculiarities 
of Deponent Verba. 

232. Hortor, I exhort. 

1. PanrciPAL Pasts. 
hortor, hortari, hortatus sum. 



Pre*. hortor 1 
Imp. hortabar 
Fut. hortabor 



2. Present System; Stem, KorUL 



SUBJUNCTIVE. 

horter 
hortarer 



hortare 



hortari 



Gerund, hortandL 



I hortator 

Gerundive, hortandus. 



3. Supine System; Stem, horUU. 



Per/, hortatus sum 
Plvp. hortatus eram 
F. P. hortatus er5 
Fut. 



hortatus sim 
hortatus essem 



hortatus esse 



hortat&rus esse 
Supine, hortatum, hortatfi. 



PABTKHPLS. 

hortans 



hortatus 



hortfiturus 



Hots.— For the Principal Farts of Deponent Verba In the other conjugations, aee 
£68, 283, and 288. From these Principal Parts the pupil, by the aid of the paradigms 
already learned, will be able to inflect any Deponent Yerb. 




PERIPHRASTIC CONJUGATION. 

. The Active Pebiphbastic Conjugation, formed 
by colt»Mning the Future Active Participle with sum, de- 
an intended or future action: 



1 TheHenses are inflected regularly through the persons and numbers : hortor, hor- 
tdrie, hortatur, hortdmur, hortdmini, hortantur. All the forma in this synopsis have 
the active meaning, I exhort, I was exhorting, et&, exeept the Gerundive, which baa 
the passive force, deserting to be exhorted, to be exhorted. The Gerundive, as It ia 
passive in meaning, cannot be used in intransitive Deponent Verbs, except in an imper- 
sonal sense; see 801, 1. 



PECULIARITIES IN CONJUGATION. 
Amaturus sum, I am about to love. 
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DTDIOATITS. 

Pres. amaturus sum * 
Imp. amaturus eram 
FuL amatQrus erft 
Per/. amatQrus ful 

». amatQrus f uerara 
F. P. amatOms f uer& l 



BUBJUHCTTO. 

amatQrus sim 
amatQrus essem 

amatQrus fuerim 
amatQrus f uissem 



UIIIMIUTK. 

amatQrus esse 
amatQrus fuisse 



234. The Passive Periphbastic Conjugation, formed 

by combining the Gerundive with sum, denotes necessity or 

duty. 

Amandus sum, I must be loved.* 



Pre*, amandus sum 
Imp. amandus eram 
Put. amandus ero 
Per/, amandus ful 
Plup. amandus fueram 
F. P. amandus fuerft 



amandus sim 
amandus essem 

amandus fuerim 
amandus fuissem 



amandus esse 
amandus fuisse 



Norm.— The Periphrastic Conjugation, In the widest sense of the term, includes all 
forms compounded of participles with turn; but as the Pres. Part with sum is equiva- 
lent to the Pres. Ind, (amdne est = amaf), and is accordingly seldom used, and as tho 
k Perf. Part, with sum is, in the strictestsejMeVan integral part of the regular conjugation, 
i Periphrastic is generaj]p4!mited to the two conjugations abore given. 



PECULIARITIES IN CONJUGATION. 

235. Perfects in flvf, Svf, IvI, and the tenses derived 
from them, sometimes drop v and suffer contraction before 
8 and r, and sometimes before t. Thus — 

A with the following vowel becomes ft: amavlstl (amalstf), amasti; 
amdveram (amaeram), amdram ; amdvisse (amaisse), am&sse; amavit (ama- 
it), amOt. 

fi with the following vowel becomes 5 : mv% (to spin), nevlsti (nelsti), 
rvtdi ; nivSruni (neCnmt), ntrunt. 

I-I and 14 become X : audlvlstl (audflstl), audita ; audivissem (audiis- 
eem), audUsem ; audlvit (audiit), audit. 

1. Perfects in ivl sometimes drop v in any of their forms, but generally 
without contraction, except before * : audivi, audit, audiit, audieram ; audi- 
vlsti, audiUtl or audita. 

1 The periphrastic forms are inflected regularly through the persons and numbers: 
am&tStrus mm, ts, est. The Fut Perf. is exceedingly rare. 
» Or, / deserve (ought) to be loved. 
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2. Perfects in dvi. — The perfects of ntocd, to know, and moved, to move, 
sometimes drop v and suffer contraction before r and « .* novteti, ndeti. 

8. Perfects in si and xi sometimes drop is, is, or sle : ecrlpeistl, eeripsti ; 
dixiese, dlxe ; accieeUtis, accisHs. 

236. The ending Sre for Grunt in the Perfect is com- 
mon in Livy and the poets, but rare in Cicero and Caesar. 

Nom— The form In ere does not drop t. In poetry erunt occurs. 

237. K* ^<>r rig in the ending of the second Person of the Passive is 
rare in the Present Indicative, but common in the other tenses. 

^ — ~"Z38. E*°> dfic, fao, and fer, for dice, dQce, face, and fere, are the 
^"Tnjperatives of died, dOcd,/acid, and/ere*, to say, lead, make, and bear. 

Notb_L— JHca, dikc^ and face occur In poetry. 

^—Compounds follow the simple verba, exeept those of /acid, which change a 
f iD\Aij^c$nflc6* 

239. Undo* and nndl for endus and endi occur as the endings of the 
Gerundive and Gerund of Conj. III. and IV., especially after i: faeiundus, 
from f acid, to make ; dlcundus, from died, to say. 

240. Ancient and Rare Forms. — Various other forms, belonging in 
the main to the earlier Latin, occur in the poets, even of the classical 
period, and occasionally also in prose, to impart to the style an air of an- 
tiquity or solemnity. Thus forms in — 

1. Xbam for isbam, in the Imperfect Ind. of Conj. IV.: sdbam for 
sctibam. See Imperfect of ed, to go, 295. 

2. Ibo, Xbor, for iam, iar, in the Future of Conj. IV. : tervlbd for ser- 
viam ; oppertbor for opperiar. See Future of ed, 295. 

8. lm for am or em, in the Pres. Subj. : edim, edU, etc., for edam, edds, 
etc. ; duim (from dud, for do), for dem. — In rim, vdim, ntiim, mOHm (294 
and 293), tm is the common ending. 

4. fi*s6, Sss6, and aft, in the Future Perfect, and £ssim, daaim, and 
aim, in the Perfect Subjunctive of Conj. I., II., III. : faxd (facsS) for 
flocrd l (from /acid) ; faxim for fScerim l ; aurim for mmu rim (for avse- 
rim, from auded). Rare examples are : levdssd for lev&verd ; prohibited for 
prohibuerd ; jUstd for jUmerd ; taped for dperd ; axd for igtrd / occUit for 
occlderii; taxU for tetigerte. 

5. t6 and mind for tor, the former in both numbers, the latter in the 
singular, of the Future Imperative, Passive and Deponent : arbitrCUd, arbi- 
tramind for arbitrator ; utuntd for iUuntor. 

6. ier for i in the Present Passive Infinitive : amarier for amdri ; vidS- 
rier for vidiri. 

1 Bemember that r in erd and trim was originally t; ace 31, 1 ; 204, footnote 2. . 
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ANALYSIS OF VERBAL ENDINGS. 

241, The endings which are appended to the stems in the for- 
4 motion of the various parts of the finite verb contain three distinct 
\elements: 

\ [ 1. The Tense-Sign : ba in amo^ba-an, regd-bds. 

2. The Mood- Vowel : a* in mone-d-s, reg-ds. 

JJ. The Personal Ending : 8 in monc-ds, reg-d*. 

I. Tense-Signs. 

242. The Present is without any tense-sign: amds. So also 
x the Future * in Conjugations III. and IV. 

>^243. In the other tense-forms of all regular verbs, the tense-sign 
f is found in the auxiliary with which these forms are all compounded : 
^—-AmOrbam* amdv-cram ; amdM, am&v-er$ ; monS-ham, monu-eram. 

II. Mood-Signs. 

v244. The Indicative has no special sign to mark the Mood. 
s~*~~ *255. The Subjunctive has a long vowel— S, 5,' or X 4 — before 
\ __the Personal Endings : 

Mone-d-mus y monc-d-lis, am-c-mus, am-e-tis, s-l-mus, s-i-lis. 

Note.— This vowel is shortened before final m and f, and generally in the Perfect 
before «, mus, and tU. moneam, amet, sUfuerfs, amdvcrXmiu, am&certiis. 

1 This Future is in form a Present Subjunctive, though it has assumed in full the 
force of the Future Indicative; see foot-note 4 below. 

1 Bam and tram are both auxiliary verbs in the Imperfect, the former from the stem 
bhu, the old form of/w in /u-i, and the latter from the stem es; the former added to the 
Present stem forms the Imperfect, the latter added to the Perfect stem forms the Pluper- 
fect. M and erd are Future forms, the former from bhn, the latter from ts; the former 
added to the Present stem forms the Future in Conjugations I. and 1L, the latter added 
to. the Perfect stem forms the Future Perfect. In the Subjunctive the tense-forms, except 
the Present, are compounded with Subjunctive tense-forms from es; thus, trem in reg- 
erem is for esem, the old form of essem; trim in rix-erim is fpr trim = «ta, and iuan 
in reao-issem is for essem; thus the Present and Imperfect Subjunctive of sum added to 
the Perfect stem form the Perfect and Pluperfect Subjunctive. 

* This i comes from a-i, of which the i alone is the true Hood Sign. 

4 The Latin Subjunctive contains the forms of two distinct Moods— the Subjunctive 
with the sign a\ and the Optative with the sign i, sometimes contained in i for a-J. 
Thus: Subjunctive, mone-o-miM, audi-d-Us; Optative, s-l-mus, rexer-i-tis, am~i-niv» 
for ama-l-mu^ reger-i-s for regera-i-s. The Subjunctive and Optative forms, originally 
distinct, have in the Latin been blended into one Mood, called the Subjunctive, and are 
used without any difference of meaning. Thus the Mood in mone-d-mus, a Subjunctive 
form, has precisely the same force as in am-e-mus, an Optative form. The First Person 
Singular of Futures in am—regam, audiam, etc.— is in form a Subjunctive, while the 
other Persons, regis, et, etc., audits, et, etc,, are In form Optatives, 
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246. The Imperative is distinguished by its Personal Endings; 
see 247, 3. 

. ^ HI. Peksonal Endings. 

247. The Personal Endings are formed from ancient pronom- 
inal stems, and have, accordingly, the force of pronouns in Eng- 
lish. They are as follows : ^^ 





Pnsox. /ActiV^n 


Passive. 


MCAMDiO. 


Singular} 


First m 


r 


/ 




Second s 


ris 


thou, you 




Third t 


tur 


he, the, it 


Plural} 


First mus 


mur 


toe 




Second tis 


mini 8 


you 




Third nt 


ntur 


they 




EXAMPLES. 






amfiba-m 


amaba-r 


rego 


rego-r 


amaba-s 


amaba-ris 


regi-B 


rege-ris 


amaba-t 


amfiba-tur 


regi-t 


regi-tur 


amaba-mus 


ainaba-mur 


regi-mua 


regi-mur 


amaba-tis 


amaba-rainl 


regi-tia 


regi-niinl 


amaba-nt 


ainaba-ntur 


regu-nt 


regu-ntur 



1. Omitted. — In the Present, 4 Perfect, and Future Perfect Ind. of all 
the conjugations, and in the Future Ind. of Conjugations I. and II., the 
ending m does not appear. In these forms the First Person ends in d: 5 
amB, amdb6 y amaverh ; except in the Perfect, where it ends ini; 1 amdvl. 

2. The endings of the Perfect Active are peculiar. They are the same 
as in/tii.' 

1 In the Singular these Personal Endings contain each— (1) in the Active Voice one 
pronominal stem, m, I; t, thou, yon; I, he; and (2) in the Passive two sneh stems, one 
denoting the Person, and the other the Passive Voice : thus, in the ending for, t (tu) 
denotes the person, and r, the voice. R of the first person stands for m-r. 

* In the Plural the Endings contain each— (1) in the Active two pronominal stems : 
mv-s = m (mu) and «. I and yon, i. e., we ; ti8 — t (the original form for «, thou, as seen 
in fw, thou) and «, = % and «, thou and thou, I. e., yon ; nt = n and t, he and he, L e., they; 
and (2) in the Passive three sneh stems, the third denoting the Passive Voice : mas in 
ntur, nt (ntu) denotes the person and number, and r, the voice. 

* Mini was not originally a Personal Ending, but the Plural of a Passive Participle, 
not otherwise used in Latin, bat seen in the Greek (jievxH). Amdminl, originally amdtnl- 
nl estis, means you are loved, as amatl estis means you hate been loved. 

4 Except in sum, I am, and inquam, I say. 

* The origin of this final 6 is uncertain. Curtius regards it as simply the thematic 
vowel, but Meyer recognizes in It a suffix combined with the thematic vowel; see Car- 
tins, Yerbam, I., pp. 199, 200; Meyer, p. 849. 

9 Probably a part of the stem ; bat see Curtius, Yerbam, II., p. 178 ; Paplllon, pp. 194- 
196 ; also two papers by the author, on the Formation of the Tenses for Completed Action 
in the Latin Finite Verb; Transactions of the Am. Phil. Assoc., 1874 and 1875. 
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BmainjLE. PLtrsAi» 

FvrstPers. fu-I» fii-i-mus 

Second fu-Is-tl fu-Is-tis 

Third fu-i-t fu-eru-nt or 6re 

8. The Imperative Mood has the following Personal Endings : 

ACTIVE. PASSIVE. 

Singular. Plubal. Singula*. Plubal. 

Pre*. Second Ptrs. — * te re mini 

Fut. Second tS tote tor 

Third t5 nt5 tor ntor 

248. Infinitives, Participles, Gerunds, and Supines are formed 

with the following endings : 

Active. Passive. 

rl (erf), I 

us esse 

umlrl 



us 
ndus 



FORMATION OF STEMS. 

249. The three Special Stems are all formed from the Verb Stem. 

I. Pbesent Stem. 

250. The Present Stem, found in the Present Infinitive Active 
by dropping re, is generally the same as the Verb Stem in the First 
and in the Fourth Conjugations, and sometimes in the Second. 
Thus, amd } deti, and audi ■ are both Present Stems and Verb Stems. 

» M Is omitted In the first person, and *?, an ancient form of*!, *, Is used in the sec- 
ond. Otherwise the endings themselves are regular, hut in the second person ft and tie 
are preceded by to, and irunt in fu-erunt is for esunt, the lull form for sunt. Thus 
fu4runt is a compound of fu and esunt for sunt. Fxt-lstu, in like manner, may be a 
compound otfu and istis for estis, and fu-lstl, otfu and istl for estl for es. 

• In the Present the ending is dropped In the Sing. Act.; and the endings te and re 
are shortened from Hs and ris of the Indicative by dropping « and changing final i into 
e; see 34, 1, note. In the Future, tS of the second person corresponds to ti of the Per- 
fect Ind. ; tdsndntS of the third person to t and nt. Tor and ntor add r to td and ntS. 
Tbte doubles the pronominal stem. 

* The final vowels are generally explained as derived from aja, which became, in 
ConJ. I., ajo, shortened to 6 in am-6, and to a in the other forms, as am-d-mus; in 



Infinitive Present 


re (ere) 


Perfect 


isse 


Future 


ilrus esse 


Participle Present 


ns 


Future 


urus 


Perfect 




Gerundive 




Gerund 


ndl 


Supine 


um, a 
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251. The Present Stem, when not the same as the Verb Stem, 
is formed from it by one of the following methods : 

1. By adding a short vowel, called the Tlicmatic vowel : l 

reg6 ; Stem, reg ; Present Stem, rege ; to rule. 

c&n6; u can; " cane; to ring. 

2. By adding a Thematic vowel preceded by n, ac, or t : 

sini ; Stem, si ; Present Stem, Bine ; to permit. 

spern5 ; " sper, sprB ; " sperne ; to spurn. 

temn6; " tern; " temne; to despise. 

veter&scd ; u Vetera ; " veterftsce ; to grow old. 

cresed; " crS; u cresce; to increase. 

plectf; u pleo; " plecte; to braid. 

3. By adding a Tlicmatic vowel preceded by i or j : 

capift ; Stem, cap ; Present Stem, cap-ie, cape ; * to take. 

pello ; " pel ; " pei-.je, pelle ; » to drive. 

cuit6 ; " cur ; " cur-je, curre ; * to run. 

4. By adding a Thematic vowel and inserting n — changed to m before 

a labial, b or p ; see 33, 3 : 

frang5 ; Stem, frag ; Present Stem, franee ; to break. 

tundd; " fad; " funde; to pour. 

rumpd; u rup; " rumpe; to burst. 

5. By adding £, e, or X : 

juvj; Stem, juv; Present Stem, juvft ; to assist. 

vide6; " vid; •* vide; to see. 

haurifi; " haur/orhaus; " hauri; to draw. 

6. By reduplicating the stem : 

sist6 ; Stem, sta ; Present Stem, slsta,* siste ; to place. 

ser6 ; " sa ; " sisa, sise, aere ; * to sow. 

Note. — Sometimes two of these methods are united in the same stem : 

glgnft ; Stem, gen ; Present Stem, gigene, glgne ; * to beget. 

nanebcor ; u nac ; " nancisoe ; • to obtain. 

Conj. II„ ejo, shortened to si in del-ed, and to i In dit-e-mns; and in ConJ. 17., v'o, 
shortened to id in aud-id, to in in aud-iu-nt, and to f in audA-mus; see 335, foot-note. 
1 This Thematic vowel, originally a, is generally weakened to e or i : reg-e*re> reg-i- 
mus; bat sometimes it appears to take the form of 6 or u : reg-5, reg-u-nt There is, 
however, some difference of opinion in regard to the origin of £ in such cases ; see 
247, 1, foot-note 5, 

* With variable Thematic vowel; see foot-note 1, above. J, pronounced y, assimi- 
lated to I and r in pelle and curre, as In the Greek /3aAA«, from 0aA-/w. See Curtius, 
Vcrbum, I., p. 800. 

* For stista for stasia. The e in siste takes the several forms of the Thematic vowel. 
4 8 changed to r between two vowels ; see 31, 1 The vowel a of the stem is 

weakened to 4 before «, but to e before r; see 24, 1 and 2, 

* Reduplication with Thematic vowel 
f JV inserted and i-sc-e added. 
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II. Perfect Stems. 

252. Vowel Stems form the Perfect Stem by adding v: 

am6 (a-6), amfivl ; Stem, am& ; Perfect Stem, amav ; to love. 

dele$, delevl; u dels ; " delev; to destroy. 

audio, audlvl; " audi; " audlv; to hear. 

1. In verbs in ud, the Perfect Stem is the same as the Verb Stem : 
acu5, acul ; Stem, acu ; Perfect Stem, acu ; to sharpen. 

253. Many Liquid Stems, and a few others, form the Perfect 

Stem by adding u: 

al5, alul ; Stem, al ; Perfect Stem, alu ; to nourish. 

frem§, fremul ; " frem ; u fremu ; to rage. 

tene6, tenul ; " ten ; " tenu ; to hold. 

doced, docul ; u doc ; " docu ; to teach. 

254. Most Consonant Stems form the Perfect Stem by adding s : 

reg5, rSxI ; Stem, reg ; Perfect Stem, rfix = regs ; to rule. 

scrib6, scrlpsl ; " scrtb ; " scrips = scrlbs ; to write. 

carp6, carpal; u carp; * l carps; to pluck. 

255. A few Consonant Stems form the Perfect Stem without 
any suffix whatever. But of these — 

I. Some reduplicate the stem : l 
can6, cecinl ; Stem, can ; Perfect Stem, cecin ; to sing. 

1. The Reduplication consists of the initial consonant (or consonants) 
of the stem with the following vowel, or with e— generally with the follow- 
ing vowel, if that vowel is e, i, o, or u, otherwise with e; see examples under 
871, 1, and 272, 1. 

2. The Stem- Vowel a is generally weakened to i, sometimes to e : cad6, 
cecidi (for cecadfc), to fall. 

3. In Verbs beginning with Sp ob St, the reduplication retains both con- 
sonants, but the stem drops the 8 : epondeb, spopondl (for spospondi), to prom- 
ise ; std, steti (for stesti), to stand. 

4. In Compounds the reduplication is generally dropped, but it is retained 
in the compounds of dd, to give ; std, to stand ; discd, to learn ; posed, to 
demand ; and sometimes in the compounds of currd, to run ; responded, re- 
spondi, to answer; circum-db, circum-dea% ; circumslb, circumsteti, to en- 
circle. The compounds of do which are of the third conjugation change e 
of the reduplication into i : ad-dd, ad-didi (for ad-dedi), to add ; see 259, 1. 

II. Some lengthen the Stem-Vowel : * 

emo, eml; Stem, em; Perfect Stem, 6m; to buy. 

«{$? eel; " ag; u eg; to drive. 

ab-igo, ab-egl; " abig; " abeg; to drive away. 

Note.— The stem-vowels a and (in compounds) i generally become i, as in agd and 
db-igS. 

» See lists, 871, 1, and 272, 1. • See lists, 271, 2; 272, 2, 

6 
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III. Some retain the stem unchanged : l 

Ico, Id ; Stem, Ic ; Barfed Stan, Ic ; to strike. 

vlso, vlsl ; " vis ; " vis ; to visit. 

Note.— Of the few verbs belonging to this class, nearly all have the stem-syllable long 

III. Supine Stem. 

256. The Supine Stem adds t to the Verb Stem : 

am6,» am&tum ; Stem, ami ; Supine Stem, am&t ; to love. 

dloft, dictum; " die; 4t dictj to say. 

mone6, monitum; " moni;' u momt; to advise. 

dele6, deletum; u dele; u delet; to destroy. 

audio, audltum ; u audi ; " audit ; to hear. 

carpft, carptum; " carp; " carpt; to pluck. 

I. Stems in d and t, most stems in 1 and r, and a few others, change 

t into s: 

laedft, laesum; Stem, laed; Supine Stem, laes;« to hurt. 

vertfl, versum; " vert; " vera; 4 to turn. 

verr6, versum ; " verr ; " vera ; to brush. 

fidld, falsum; " faU; " fals; to deceive. 

CLASSIFICATION OF VERBS.* 
FIRST CONJUGATION. 

Class I. — Stem in SL : Perfect in vl or ul. 

257. Principal Parts in— O, fire, fivl, Stum.' 

These endings belong to most verbs of this conjugation. The follow, 
ing are examples : 

dOnavI donatum, to bestow. 

hondravl honOrfttum, to honor, 

libera vl llberfttum, to free. 

nOminftv! nominfitum, to name. 

pugnftvl pugnfitum, to fight. 

sperfivl spejratum, to hope. 

Notk l.—P6to\ are, &vl % titvm, to drink, has also a supine, p&tum. 
Notk V.—Cindtus, from ceno\ ' to dine/ *nd jdrdtus, from jurd, ' to swear/ are active 
in meaning, having dined, etc. Pdtus. from pdtd, is also sometimes active in meaning. 

~ > See list, 272, 8. * For amai. » See 207. 

4 Loss la for laedt, plans forplaudt, vis for vidt, vers for vertt, fals torfaUt, vert 
for terri ; see 35, 8, 2), note. 

• The Perfect Formation is selected as the special basis of this classification, because 
the irregularities of the other principal parts aro less important and can be readily as- 
sociated with this formation. In this classification the regular or usual formation is first 
given with a few examples, then complete lists (1) of all the simple verbs which deviate 
from this formation, and (2) of such compounds as deviate in any important particular 
from their simple verbs. 

9 It is deemed unnecessary longer to retain the double mark w over final o in verbs. 
The pupil has now learned that this vowel may be short, though it is generally long in 
the Augustan poets. 



d5nd 


dOnare 


honOro 


honSrare 


libera 


llberftre 


nGmind 


nOminftre 


piignO 


pugn&re 


spSro" 


sperare 
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258. Principal Parts in — 5, are, ul, itum, 1 



crepd 
cubd 
domO 
enecd 

fries 

mioO 

piled 

seoO 
sond 
tonO 
vetd 



crepare 


crepul 


cubftre 


cubul 


domftrc 


domul 


enecare 


enecul 


fric&re 


fricul 


micftre 


micul 


plicflre 


j plicavi 
( plicul 


secftre 


secul 


sonftre 


sonul 


tonflre 


tonul 


vetare 


vetul 



crepitum,* 
cubitum, 3 
domitum, 
gnectum, 4 
j frictum, 
( fricatum 

plicfttum, ) 
plicitum,* ) 
eectum, 7 
sonitum, T 

vetitum, 



J 



to creak, 
to recline, 
to tame, 
to kill 

to rub. 

to glitter. 

to fold. 

toad, 
to sound, 
to thunder, 
to forbid. 



Class II. — Perfect in f. 
259. Principal Parts in— 3, are, I, turn. 
1. Wrrn Reduplication. 8 

datum, 
st&tum, 



do 

8t0 



juv5 
lavO 



dare 
stare 



dedl 
stetl 



2. With Lengthened Stem-Vowel. 8 



juvare 
lavftre 



jttvl 
lavT 



jtttum, 1 
( lavatum,* ) 
■! lautum, V 
( lOtum, ) 



to give, 
to stand. 



to assist. 



to wash. 



Hotx 1.— In dd the characteristic a is short by exception : ** dabam, dabO, dor cm, 
' etc Four compounds of dd—circumdo, psssumdo, Mtisdo, and venvmdo—are conju- 
gated like the simple verb: the rest are of the Third Conjugation (271). The basis of 
several of these compounds Is dd, * to place, 1 originally distinct from do % 'to give.' 

Nome 2.— Compounds of std generally want too Sapine. In the Perfect they have 
«Ut\ If the first part is a dissyllable, otherwise stUl : ud*to % adatdrt, adstUU DUto and 
ttxsto want Perfect and Supine. 

1 Note deviations in the Supine. 

* Jncrepo, are, ul (ovl\ itum (dtum); discrete are, ul (dot), . 

3 Compounds which insert m, as accumbd^ etc., are of Conj. III.; see 973. 

4 The simple neoo Is regular, and even in the compound the forms in dil and dtum 
occur. 

* Dirnidk, are, dvl (ul), utum ; emicd, Ore, til, dtum. 

* Duplico, multiplied replico, and supplied, ate regular: &re % dvl, dtum. 

1 Seeo has participle seeaturue; sona, sondttirus ; juvo, juvdturus, in compounds 
%\*o jut&rus. EesonO has Perfect rtsondvi. Most compounds of sons want the Suptne. 
« See 855, 1, and II. 

* In poetry, lavo is sometimes of Conj. III. : lav6, lavere, l&rft, etc. 

10 This short vowel Is explained by the fact that dd is a root-verb formed directly from 
the root da without the suffix from which the d is derived in other verba In this conju- 
gation; see 250, foot-note. 
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260. Deponent Verbs. 

In this conjugation deponent verbs are entirely regular. 



cdnor 


cdn&rl 


cdn&tus sum, 


to endeavor. 


hortor 


hortfirl 


hortatus sum, 


to exhort. 


mlror 


mlrftrl 


mlritus sum, 


to admire. 



SECOND CONJUGATION. 

Class I. — Stem in 8 : Perfect in vf or uL 



261. Principal Parts in— eo, ere, «vl, etum. 

These endings belong to the following verbs : 

deled delere dgldvl ddldtum, 

compled compldre compl€vT completum, 1 

fletum, 



fled 
ned 



Afire 
nSre 



flfivl 
nfivl 



nfitum,* 



to destroy. 
tofU. 
to weep, 
to spin. 



262. Principal Parts in — eo, ere, uI, itum. 
These endings belong to most verbs of this conjugation. The 
following are examples : 



dsbed 
habed 
moned 
noced 
pared 
placed 
taced 



dfibfire 
habere 
monfire 
nocfire 
p&rfire 
placfire 
tacfire 



dfibul 
habul 
monul 
nocul 
parul 
placul 
tacul 



debit um, 
habitum, 
monitum, 
nocitum, 
paritum, 
placitum, 
taciturn, 



Note 1.— Many verbs with the Perfect in ui want the Supine, 
lowing are the most important : 



to owe. 
to have, 
to advise, 
to hurt, 
to obey, 
to please, 
to be silent. 

The fol- 



canded, to shine. 
eged, to want. 
emined, to stand forth. 
flared, to bloom. 
fronded, to bear leaves. 
horred, to shudder. 
lated, to be hid. 



maded, 

nited, 

oled, 

palled, 

pated, 

rubed, 

siled, 



to be wd. 
to shine, 
to smell, 
to be pale, 
to be open, 
to be red. 
to be silent. 



sorbed, to swallow. 
splended, to shine. 

studed, to study. 

stuped, to be amazed. 

timed, to fear. 

torped, to be torpid. 

vired, to be green. 



Note 2.— Some verbs, derived mostly from adjectives, want both Perfect 
and Supine. The following are the most important: 



albed, to be white. 
calved, to be bald. 
caned, to be gray. 
flaved, to be yellow. 



hebed, to be blunt. 
timed, to be moist. 
immined, to threaten. 
lacted, to suet. 



maered, to be sad. 

polled, tobe^owerfttk 

renlded, to shine. 

equaled, to be filthy. 



1 So other compounds of the obsolete pled : expleo, impleO, eta 
* To these may be added ooofeo, dbottre, abolivl, abolitum, * to destroy,' with Supine 
ia itum. See also abotisO, 277. 
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Class II. — Stem in c, n, r, or s: Perfect in til 1 
263. Principal Parts in — eo, *re, uI, turn or gum.* 
These endings belong to the following Verbs : 

censed c6ns6re consul censum,* 

doced docere docul dOctuni, 

misced miscSre miscul -J JJj| t ™' f 

tened 
torreo 



docere 

miscSre 

tenure 
torrSre 



[ mlxtum, t 
tentum, 4 
tostum, 



to think, 
to teach. 

fo mix. 

to hold, 
to roast. 



Class III. — Stem in a Consonant : Perfect in si or i. 
264. Principal Parts in— eo, e*re, si, turn. 

auged augCre auzl auctum, 

indulged indulgSre indulsl indultum, 



torqued 



torquere 



torsi 



tortum, 



to increase. 
to indulge, 
to twist. 



285. Principal Parts in— eo, «re, si, sum.* 



arsum, 



haesum,' 
jussum, 



to be cold, 
to burn. 

to wink at. 

to be cold, 
to shine, 
to stick, 
to order, 
to shine, 
to mourn, 
to remain, 
to milk, 
to sootlie. 
to laugh, 
to advise, 
to wipe, 
to swell, 
to press. 

Nora.— CUO, cUrti cltrt, citum, to arouse, has a kindred form, cid, clr<, elttf, cltum, 
from which it seems to have obtained its Perfect. In compounds the forms of the Fourth 
Conj. prevail, especially In the sense of to call, call forth. 

1 For convenience of reference, a General List of all verbs involving irregularities 
will be found on page 888. 

* The Present Stem adds 9; tee 251, 5. Tor phonetic changes, see 33-36. 

* Participle einsus and cinsUus.—Percinseo wants Supine : recinseo has recinsum 
and recinsUum. 

* In most compounds the Supine is rare. 

* Poetic, fulgdy futgere^ etc. 

9 The stem of haereo is hat*. The Present adds i and changes s to r between two 
vowels. In haesl and haesum^ s standing foresoret is not changed. 
7 In compounds sometimes mulctum. 



alged 
aided 

cdnlved 

frfged 

fulged 

haered 

jubed 

laced 

luged 

maned 

mulgeo 

mulced 

rfdeo 

su&ded 

terged 

turged 



algdre 
firdere 

cdnlvGre 

frTgere 

fulgdre 

haerere 

jubdre 

lQcSre 

lQgSre 

manure 

mulgSre 

mulcSre 

rldere 

sufidSre 

tergSre 

turgSre 



urged (urgued) urgSre 



alsl 

arsl 
( cdnlvl ) 
I cdnlxl J 

f rfxl (rare) 

fulsl 

haesl 

jQssI 

lttxl 

luxl 

mansl 

mulsl 

mulsl 

rfcl 

suasl 

tersl 

tursl (rare) 

ursl 



m&nsum, 

mulsum, 

mulsum, T 

rlsum, 

suasum, 

tersum, 
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2QQ. Principal Parts in— eO, ire, I, turn. 

With Lengthened Stem-Vowel. 



caved 


cavGre 


CftYl 


cautum, 


to beware. 


fared 


favCre 


favi 


fautum, 


to favor. 


foved 


fovSre 


fdvl 


fdtum, 


to cherish. 


moved 


movgre 


mdvl 


mdtum, 


to move. 


payed 


pavere 


pivl 




to fear. 




voveS 


vovSre 


vdvl 


vdtum, 


to vow. 



267. 



morded 
pended 
sponded 
tonded 



seded 
vided 



cdnlved 

ferved 

langued 

liqued 

pranded 

stiided 



Principal Parts in — eo, Sre, I, sum. 
1. With Reduplication. 1 

momordl morsum, 

pependl pdnsum, 

spopondl spdnsum, 

totondl tdnsum, 

With Lengthened Stem-Vowel. 

se^sum, 1 
visum, 

With Unchanged Stem. 

cdnlvl, cdnlxl — — • 

fervl, ferbul 

langul 

liquL, licul 

prandl pr&nsum, 4 



mordere 
pendere 
spondere 
tondfire 



sedere 
vid&re 



sSdl 
vldl 



cdnlvfire 

fervere 

langu6re 

liquSre 

prandSre 

strfdere 



Btrfdl 



268. Deponent Verbs. 



liceor 

mereor 

polliceor 

tueor 

vereor 



fateor 
medeor 

misereor 

veor 



KcSrl 

merer! 

pollicSrl 

tuSrl 

vergrf 



fatSrl 
medSrf 

miserSrl 

rerl 



1. Regular. 

licitus sum, 
meritus sum, 
pollicitu8 sum, 

ituitus sum, ) 
tutus sum, J 
veritus sum, 

2. Irregular. 

f assus sum, 6 

imiseritus sum, > 
misertus sum, ) 
ratus sum, 



to bite, 
to hang, 
to promise, 
to shear. 



to sit. 
to see. 



to wink at. 
to boil. 

to be languid, 
to be liquid, 
iodine, 
to creak. 



to bid 
to deserve, 
to promise. 

to protect. 

to fear. 



to confess, 
to cure. 

to pity. 

to think. 



1 For reduplication In compounds, see 255, 1., 4. 

* So circumssdeo snd superseded. Other compounds thus : atHdeO, *r«, asstdl, 
UtfMwn ; but dissideo, praeside^ and resided, want Supine. 

* Observe that the supine stem is wanting In most of these verba. 
« Participle, prdnsus, in an active sense, having dined. 

* Cdnfteor, iri, cdnfessus: bo profiteer. 
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8. Semi-Deponent — Deponent in the Perfect. 

auded audSre ausas sum, to dare. 

gaudeO gauddre gavlsus sum, 

soled solSre solitus sum, 



to rejoice. 

to be accustomed. 



THIRD CONJUGATION. 
Not*,— This conjugation contains the primitive verbs of the language; see 330. 

Class I. — Stem in a Consonant : Perfect in si or L 



269. 


Principal Parts 


in — (or io), ere, at, turn. 




These 


are the regular 


endings in 


verbs whose stems end in a 


consonant. The following are examples : 1 




carpft 


carpere 


carpsl 


carptum,* 


to pluck. 


cingd 


cingere 


cinxl (gst) 


cinctum, 


to gird. 


dlco 


dlcere 


dixl 


dictum, 


to say. 


duco 


ducere 


duxl 


ductum, 


to lead. 


exstinguo 


exstinguere 


exstinxl 


exstinctum,' 


io extinguish. 


gerO 


gerere 


gessl 


gestum, 


to carry. 


nubO 


nubere 


nupsr 


nuptum. 
rectum,* 


to marry. 


reg6 


regere 


r6xl 


to rule. 


sumd 


Bumere 


sumpsl 


eumptum, 


to take. 


trahO 


trahere 


traxl 


tractum, 


to draw. 


urft 


urere 


assl 


ustum, 


to burn. 


veh5 


vehere 


vGx! 


vSctum, 


to carry. 


TlVO 


vlvere 


vlxl 


vlctum, 


to live. 


270. 


Principal Parts in — (or io), ere, at, sum. 1 




c€d5 


cSdere 


e€ssl 


cessum, 


to yield. 


claudd 


claudere 


clausl 


clausum, 4 


to dose. 


dlvido 


dividere 


dlvlal 


dlvlsum, 


to divide. 


evado 


evadere 


evasl 


ev&sum,' 


to evade. 


flg6 


ftgere 


flxl 


ftxum, 


to fasten. 


fiect6 


flectere 


flexl 


flexum, 


to bend. 


frendo 


frendere 





( fresum, ) 
( fr688um, ) 


to gnash. 


laedO 


laedere 


laesl 


laesum, 4 


to hurt. 


ludd 


ludere 


lasl 


lusum, 


to play. 


mittd 


mittere 


mlsl 


miasum, 


to send. 


mergd 


mergere 


mersl 


mersum, 


to dip. 


nectd 


nectere 


( next ) 

( nexul 8 J 


nexum, 


to bind. 


pecto 


pectere 


pexl 


pCxum, 


to comb. 



1 For Phonetic Change*, see 30-36. 

3 The stem-vowel is often changed in compounds: carpo^ dlrcerpn; regO % dl-riao; 
for this change, see 344, 4 ; also 221. 

8 So other compounds otstlnguO (rare): dUtinguO^ etc. 

* Compounds otclaudo have & for aw, con-dado; those of laedo, 7 for as, U-tidO; 
those of plaudo generally d for at*, ex-plddo ; those of quatio, cu for qua, oon-cutio. 

• Bo other compounds otvddo. • Compounds take this form in the Perfect 
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1 See page 127, foot-note 4. 

3 See 34,1, note; 35,8,2). 

8 Also Urged, tergere, etc.; compounds take this form ; see »65. 

4 So all compounds of db except those of Conjugation I.; see 959, note 1. 

• ConcinO, ere, concinul, ; so occtnO and praecinO; other compounds want 

Perfect and Supine. 

6 Explained as a compound of do; see abdo. 

7 CompingO, ere, compig% compactum; so also impingo. DtpangO wants Perfect; 
repango, Perfect and Supine. 

* Participle, pariturus: compounds are of Conjugation IV. 

9 Compounds thus : cfmsisto, ere, c&nstiU, cdmtitum ; but drcumstetl also occurs. 

10 Compounds drop the reduplication. 

11 Attolto and extollo want Perfect and Supine. 

13 Compounds thus : compungo, ere, compunxl, compunctum. 

18 So circumago and perago; satago wants Perfect and Supine. Other compounds 
change a into i in the Present: abigO, ere, abegl, abactum; but coigo becomes cogo, 
ere, coegl, codcium, and deign, dcgo;ere, deal, without Supine. ProdigO wants Supine, 
and ambigo, Perfect and Supine. 

14 So antecapio; other compounds thus : aceipio, ere, acclpl* acceptum, 
u So coemo ; other compounds thus : adimo, ere, ademl, adimptum. 

■J 



plecto 


plectere 


plSxI 


plexnm, 


to plait. 


plaudd 


plaudere 


plaual 


plausum, 1 


to applaud. 


premo 


premere 


pressl f 


pressum, 


to press. 


quatid 


quatere 


quassl * 


quassum, 1 


to shake. 


spargO 


spargere 


spars! 


sparsum, 


to scatter. 


rado 


radere 


TisI 


rasum, 


to shave. 


rOdo 


rSdere 


rdsl 


rOsum, 


to gnaw. 


tergo 


tergere 


tersl 


tersum,* 


to wipe off. 


trudd 


trudere 


tnLsI 


trusum, 


to thrust. 


271. 


Principal Parts in — 5 (op io), 


ere, X, turn. 


i 






1. With Reduplication. 




abd5 


abdere 


abdidl 


abditum,* 


to hide. 


cano 


canere 


cecinl 


cantum,* 


to sing. 


cr6do 


credere 


crSdidl 


crSditum, 8 


to believe. 


j:__= 


discere 
pangere 


didicl 
pepigl 




to learn, 
to bargain. 


pango 


pactum, 


pang6 


pangere 


( panxl 
<p6gl 


panctum, 7 £ 
pactum, } 


to fix in. 


pario 


parere 


peperf 


partum, 8 


to bring forth. 


sisto 


sistere 


stitl 


statum, 9 


to place. 


tango 


tangere 


tetigi 


tftctum, 10 


to touch. 


tendo 


tendere 


tetendr 


( tentum, 1 ? ) 

( tensum, J 

sublatum," 


to stretch. 


tolls 


tollere 


eustull 


to raise. 


vendo 


yendere 


yendidl 


venditum, 8 


to sell. 


pungo 


pungere 


pupugl 


punctum, 1 * 


to prick. 




2. With Lengthened Stem-Vowel. 




ag6 


agere 


6gl 


actum, 18 


to drive. 


capio 


eapere 


c6pl 


captum, 14 


to take. 


em5 


emere 


eml 


Cmptum, 18 


to buy. 
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faciS 


facere 


feci 




factum, 1 


io make. 


fugio 


fugere 


fugl 




fugitum, 


to flee. 


jaciS 


jacere 


jecl 




jactum,* 


to throw. 


frangS 


frangere 


fregl 




frftctum, 8 
lectum, 4 


to break. 


leg6 


legere 


legl 




to read. 


linquS 


linquere 


UquI 




» 


to leave. 




scabs 
vinco 


scabere 
vincere 


scabl 
vlcl 






to scratch, 
to conquer. 




vlctum, 


rumpS 


rumpere 


rupl 




ruptum, 


to burst. 


272. 


Principal Parts in— (or 


*), 


ere, I, sum. 8 






1 


I. With Reduplication. 




cad6 


cadere 


cecidl 




casum, T 


to fall. 


caedS 


caedere 


cecldl 




caesum, 8 


to cut. 


currS 


currere 


cucurrf 




cursum,* 


to run. 


falls 


fallere 


fefelll 




falsum, 10 


to deceive. 


parco 


parcere 


pepercl (parsl) 


parsum, 11 


to spare, 
to drive. 


pells 


pellere 


pepull 




pulsum, 1 * 


pendS 


pendere 


pependl 




pensum, 1 * 


to weigh. 


posco 


poscere 


poposcl 




IS 


to demand. 


tundS 


tundere 


tutudl 




( tunsum, 1 * ) 
\ tusum, C 


to beat. 




2. With Lengthened Stem-Vowel. 




edS 


edere 


eat 




Ssum, 


to eat. 


fodiS 


fodere 


fSdl 




fossum, 


tj dig. 


fundo 


fundere 


fadi 




fusum, 


to pour. 




3. 


With Unchanged Stem. 




accendS 


accendere 


accendl 




acc6nsum, u 


to kindle. 


cuds 


ciidere 


cudl 




cusum^ 


to forge, 
to defend. 


defends 


dSfendere 


dSfendl 




defensum, 14 



1 Passive irregular : /IO, fieri, /actus sum ; see 204. So sattsfacio and compounds* 
off ado with verbs ; but compounds with prepositions thus : cdnfido, cb%flcere, con/eel, 
c&nfectum; with regular Passive, cdn/fotor, odnfici, c&nfectm sum. 

a Superacid has jactum or jectum in Supine: compounds with monosyllabic prepo- 
sitions thus : abicio, abicere, atyicl, abjectum ; see page 20, foot-note 1. 

*" Compounds thus : con/ringd, ere, cdn/regJ, cdnfrdetum. 

• So compounds, except (1) coUigo, ere, collegi, collectum; so diligo, eligO, selig0—(2) 
diltgo, ere, dilexl, delictum ; so intellego, neglego, though niglegl occurs in tho Perfect. 

8 Compounds with Supine : relinquo, ere, rellqul, relictum. 

• For Phonetic Changes, see 30-36. 

7 JncidO, ere, incidl, inedsum ; so occidO and recido ; other compounds want Supine. 

8 Compounds thus: concUdo, ere, conddl, conclsum, 

• Excurrv and praecwrro generally retain the reduplication: excucurrl, praecucur- 
rl ; other compounds generally drop it. 

>• Re/eUO, ere, re/elll, without Supine. 

11 Compared, ere, com par hi, comparsum, also with e for a: compercO, ere, etc 
JmparcO and reparco want Perfect and Supine. 

12 Compounds drop reduplication, 255, 1., 4. 

13 Compounds retain reduplication, 255, 1., 4. 

14 So other compounds of the obsolete cando m&fendo. 
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findd 


findere 


fidl (findl) fissum, 


to part. 


led 


Icere 


Id 


Ictum, 


to strike 


mandd 


mandere 


mandl 


m&nsum, 


to chew. 


pandd 


pandere 


. pandl 


j passum, ) 
( p&nsum, ) 


to open. 


pinsd (pls6) 


plnsere 


pTnsI 
plnsul 


I plnsitum, ) 
1 pistum, >• 
f plnsum, ) 


to pound. 


prehendd 


prehendere, 


prehendl prehensum, 1 


to grasp, 
to climb. 


scando 


scandere 


scandl 


scftnsum, 


scindd 


scindere 


scidl 


scissum, 


to rend. 


solvo 


solvere 


solvl 


solutum* 


to loose. 


veils 


vellere 


velll (vulsl) vubum, 


to pluck, 
to brush. 


verrd 


verrere 


verrt 


versum, 


vert6 


vertere 


vertl 


versum, 8 


to turn* 


vlsd 


vlsere 


vlsl 


visum, 


to visit. 


volvo . 


volvere 


volvl 


volutum, 


to roll. 


Note 1. — Some verbs with the Perfect in H or i want the 


Supine : 


rngo, era, anxl 


, tosqueete. 


metuo, ere, 1, 


to fear. 


annuo, ere, I, 


to assent. 


pluo, ere, I, or pluyl, 
ppolJd, ere, I, 


to rain. 


batuo, ere, I, 
bibO, ere, t 


to beat. 




to play the harp. 


to drink. 


sido, ere, I,* 


to sit down. 


congruO, ere, 1 


to agree. 


ningO, ere, nliud, 


to snow. 


ingruo, ere, i, 


to assail. 


stxidd, ere, I, 


to creak. 


lambo, ere, I, 


to lick. 




sternuo, ere, i, 


to sneeze. 


Note 2. — Borne verbs want both P 


crfect and Supine : 




clangd, 
claudd, 


to clang, 
to be lame. 


hlscd, 

vado, 


to gape, 
togoy 


fttfscd, 
gBscft, 


to gape, 
to grow. 


temnA, 
vergo, 


to despise. 9 
to incline. 


Class II. — Stem in 


a Consonant : Perfect in ui. 


273. Principal l>arts 


in— « ( 


or io), ere, ui, itum. 


accumbo 


accumbere 


accubu 


I accubitum, 7 


to recline. 


aid 


alere 


alul 


( alitum, ) 
j altum, ) 


to nourish. 


deps5 


depserc 


depsul 


\ depsitum, ) 

( depstum, J 

elicitum, 8 


to knead. 


elicid 


Slicere 


Slicul 


to elicit. 


fremd 


fremere 


fremul 


fremitum, 


to rage. 


gemo 


gemere 


gemul 


gemitum, 


to groan. 


gigno 


gignere 


genul 


genitum, 


to beget. 


mold 


molere 


molul 


molitum, 


to grind. 



1 Often written prindo, prendere, etc. 

9 V Is here changed to its corresponding vowel u : solutum for sototum. 

* Compounds of de, prae, re, are generally deponent in the Present, Imperfect, and 
Future. 

4 Perfect and Supine generally supplied from sedeO; hence sidl, sessitm. So in com- 
pounds. 

* See ivadO, 870. 

* But contemno, ere, contempt}, contemptum. 

7 So other compounds of cumbo, cubd; see eubb\ 258. 

* Other compounds of Uteio thus : aUMo\ aUicere, allixl, alUdum. 
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plnsd 



plnsere 



{plnsul 
pinsl 



► crush. 



( plnsitum, ) 

•j plstum, >- to < 

( plnsum, ) 

pon6 ponere posul positum, to place. 

Btrepo" strepere strepul strepitum, to make a noise. 

vomd vomere vomul vomitum, to vomit. 

T$<yr*.—CompiscO, 'to restrain*; eaeceUb} 'to excel 1 ; furo, *to rage 1 ; sUrto, 

snore 1 ; and tremO\ 4 to tremble, 1 have the Perfect in uf, but want the Supine. 

274. Principal Parts in — (or io), ere, nl, turn. 

cold colere colnl cultum, to cultivate. 

consuls consulere cOnsuluI consultum, to consult. 

occulo occulere occulul occultum, 

rapid rapere rapul raptum,* 

serd 8erere serul sertum, 

texo texere texul textum, 

275. Principal Parts in— 0, ere, sul, sum. 
meto metere messul* messum, 

{ nexl ) 

jnexul \ nexum » 



nectd 



nectere 



to hide, 
to snatch, 
to connect. 
' to weave. 



to reap, 
to bind. 



Class III. — Stem in a Vowel : Perfect in vl or I. 

276. The following verbs have the Perfect in Svl from a stem in a : 
pftsco 4 pascere pftvl pastum, to feed. 



stem5 


sternere 


str&vl stratum, 


to strew. 


veter&sco 

277. 


veter&scere 
The following v 




to grow old. 
Svl from a stem in 5 : 


erbs have the Perfect in 


abolSsco 


abolescere 


abolSvI abolitum, 5 


to disappear, 
to decide. 


cerno 


cernere 


crevl cr&tum, 


crgsco 


crSscere 


crSvI cr6tum, e 


to grow. 


quiesco 


quiescere 


. quiSvI quietum, 


to rest. 


sperno 


spernere 


sprfivl spr&tum, 


to spurn. 

to become accustomed. 


suSscd 


sugscere 


su6vl su£tum, 



facessltum, to make. 



Hotb.— SerO, serere, sevl, satum, 7 to sow. 

278. The following verbs have the Perfect in IvI from a stem in I : 
arcesso arcessere arcSssIvI arcessltum, to call for. 

capessd capessere capesslvl capessltum, to lag iiold of. 

cupio cupere cuplvl cupltum, to desire. 

facesso facesscre j *%*" ' 

1 Other compounds of cello want the Perfect and Supine, except perceUo, percelUre % 
psreuti, pereulsum. 

9 Compounds thus : corripio^ corripere^ corripul, correptum. 

* The Perfect in su% seems to be a double formation, si enlarged to sul. 

4 The stem ot posed is pa\ pas; the Present Stem adds see; see 251, 2. 

6 So inolesco; but adolisoo has Supine adultum; eaolisco^ evoletum; obsoUsea, 
obsoUtum. 

• IncrZsciti and succriscO want the Supine. 

7 Compounds thus : oonsero, conscrcre, cfinslvl, cdnsUum. 
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incSsso 


incessere 


( inc6sslvl ) 
( incSssI ) 




to attack. 




lacesso 


lacessere 


lacesslvl 


lacessltum, 


to provoke. 


lino 


linere 


llvl, levl 


litum, 


to smear. 


nosed 


noscere 


novl 


nOtum, 1 


to know. 


peto 


petere 


petlvl 


petltum, 


to ask. 


quaero 


quaerere 


quaeslvl 


quaesltum,* 


to seek. 


rudo 


rudere 


rudlvl 


rudltum, 


to bray. 


sapid 


sapere 


saplvl, sapul 




to taste. 




sino 


sinere 


slvl 


situm, 


to permit. 


tero 


terere 


trivl 


trftuni, 


to rub. 


279. 


Principal Parts in — 0, ere, I, turn. 




These 


are the regular 


endings in verbs with u-stems. 


The following 


are examples : 








acuo 


acuere 


acul 


acutum, 


to sharpen. 


arguo 


arguere 


argul 


argutum, 


to convict. 


imbud 


imbuere 


imbul 


imbutum, 


to imbue. 


minud 


minuere 


minul 


minutum, 


to diminish. 


ruo 


mere 


nil 


rutum, 


to fait. 


statud 


statuere 


statu! 


statutum, 


to place. 


tribuo 


tribuere 


tribul 


tributum, 


to impart. 


Notb.- 


-Flu/0 and elruO have the Perfect in xl. 






fluo 


fluere 


fluxl 8 


fluxum, 


to flow. 


struo 


struere 


strttxl 8 


structum, 


to build. 



Inceptives. 

280. Inceptives end in scO, and denote the beginning of 
an action. 

Note. — When formed from verbs, they are called Verbal Inceptive*, and 
when formed from nouns or adjectives, Denominative Inceptives. 

281. Most Verbal Inceptives want the Supine, but take the Perfect 
of their primitives : 



acescd 

aresco 

calesco 

florgsco 

tepesco 

virCsco 



(ace&) 

(dred) 

(caleO) 

(floret) 

(leped) 

(vired) 



acescere 


acul 


argscere 


ftrul 


calescero 


calul 


flOrescere 


florul 


tepgscere 


tepul 


virescere 


virul 



to become sour, 
to become dry. 
to become warm, 
to begin to bloom, 
to become warm, 
to become green. 



Note.— The following take the Perfect and Supine of their primitives: 

concupisco (con % cupid) ere concnpfvl concupltum, to desire. 

cod vale scO (can, voted) ere convalul con vail turn, to grow ttirong. 

exardescO («r, ardeo) ere exarsi exarsum, to burn. 

inveterascO (invetero) ere inveterfivl inveteratum, to grow old. 

obdormiscO (o&, dormid) ere obdormivf obdormltum, to fall asleep. 

revivisco (re. vVvO) ere revfcd revlctom, to revive. 

bcIbcO (sctS) ere scivi scltum, to enact. 

1 So Ignbsco ; dgndecO and edgnoecO have itum in Supine, dgnitum ; digndecO and 
intemoecO want Supine. 

a Compounds thus : acqulrO, ere, acqutSlvl,, acqulSltum. 

9 For fiug-e\ strugst, formed not from tt-stems, but from consonant-stems. 
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282. Most Denominative Inceptites want both Perfect and Supine : 



dltescS (dives). to grow rich. 
dulcescO (dulcw), to become sweet. 


mltese* (mitis) n 
mollescO (moltis), 
puer&scO (puer), 


to grow mild, 
to arow soft, 
to become a boy. 


grandesco (grandis), to grow large. 


Note.— The 


following have the Perfect in ni : 




crGbresoo 


(criber) 


ere crSbruT, 


to become frequent. 


durC'800 


(dUrus) 


ere durul. 


to become hard. 


inn6tSsco 


(fa, notus) 


ere inn6tul, 


to become known. 


inacr€sc0 


(macer) 
(mdturus) 


ere macrul, 


to become lean. 


maturescd 


ere tn&turuT, 


to ripen. 


obmuteacO 


(ob, mutus) 


ere obtnutul, 


to grow dumb, 
to bleed afresh, 
to become wortlilcse. 


recrudescd 
vilesoo 


ere recrudul, 
•re vilul, 


283. Deponent Verbs. 






amplector 




amplexus sum, 


to embrace. 


apiscor 




aptus sum/ 


to obtain. 


comminiscor 




commentus sum,* 


to devise. 


expergiscor 




experrectus sum, 


to awake. 


fatiscor 


I 3 




to gape. 


fruor 




j f ructus sum, ) 
( fruitus sum, ) 


to enjoy. 


fungor 




functus sum, 


to perform, 
to walk. 


gradior 




grSssus sum, 4 


Irascor 






to be angry. 


labor 




lapsus sum, 


to fall. 


liquor 






to melt. 


loquor 
morior 


I (Irl, rare) 


locutus sum, 
mortuus sum, 5 


to speak. 
to die. 


nanciscor 




nactus (nanctus) sum 


, to obtain. 


nascor 




nfitus sum,* 


to be born. 


nltor 




( nlsus sum, ) 
I nlxus sum, J 


to strive. 


obllviscor 




oblltus sum, 


to forget. 


paciscor 




pactus sum, 


to bargain, 
to suffer. 


patior 




passus sum, 


proficiscor 




profectus sum, 


to set out. 


queror 




questus sum, 


to complain. 


reminiscor 






to remember. 


ringor 




rictus sura, 


to growl. 


sequor 




secutus sum, 


to follow. 


ulciscor 




ultus sum, 


to avenge. 


Gtor 




fisus sum, 


to use. 


vescor 






to eat. 

ct. 


Semi-Deponent — Deponent in t/ie Pcrfc 


fldo 


fldere 


f Isus sum, 


to trust. 



1 Adipiscor, 7, adeptus sum ; so indipiscor. 

1 Com-miniscor is compounded of con^ and the obsolete minUcor; re-miniecor 
wants the Perfect 

* Di-fetiscor, 7, di-fessus sum. 

* Compounds thus : aggredior, I, aggressus sum. 

* Morior has future participle morUunis; nfiscor, nasdturus. 
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FOURTH CONJUGATION. 

Class I. — Stem in I: Perfect in vt 

284. Principal Parts in— io, Ire, IvI, Itum. 



to finish, 
to alleviate, 
to fortify, 
to punuh. 
to know. 
to bury, 
to thirst, 
to cry. 

Note 1. — Pis often dropped in the Perfect: audii for audivi; see 23tf, 1. 

Note 2. — Desideratives (338, III.) — except esuriO, ire, , ttum; nup- 

turio, ire, ivi, and parturio, ire, ♦»*— want both Perfect and Supine. Also a 
few others : 



The 


following are examples : 




flnio 


flnlre 


fmlvl 


flnltum, 


lenio 


lSnlre 


lenlvl 


lenltum, 


muniS 


munlrc 


munlvl 


munltum, 


punio 


punlre 


punlvl 


punltum, 


scio 


scire 


8dvl 


scltum, 


sepelio 


eepellre 


sepellvl 


sepultum, 1 


sitio 
vfigio 


sitire 
vftglre 


sitlvl 
vaglvl 





b&lbutio, to stammer. 
caecutio, to be blind. 
ferio, to strike. 



ferOcio, 

Sinnid, 
eptio, 



to be fierce, 
to bark, 
to trifle. 



sagio, to be idee. 

superbld, to be proud. 
tussio, to cough. 



Class II. — Stem in c, 1, or r : Perfect in ul. 

285. Principal Parts in— io, Ire, ul, turn. 
amicul (xl) amictum, 



amicid amiclre 

aperid aperlre 

operid operlre 

salid sallre 



aperul 
operul 
salul (il) 



apertum, 
opertum, 
(saltum),* 



to clothe. 

to open. 

to cover. 



farcid 


farclre 


farsl 


fulofo 
hauriO 4 
saepid 


fulcire 
haurlre 
saeplre 


fulsl 
hausi 
saepsi 


sancio 


sanclre 


sanxl 


sarcid 
vincio 


sarclre 
vincire 


sarsl 
vinxl 



Class III. — Stem in a Consonant: Perfect in si or l 

286. Principal Parts in — io, Ire, si, turn. 

( fartum, 1 ) 
( farctum, J 

fultum, . 

haustum, hausum, 

saeptum, 

Isancltum, ) 
sanctum, ) 



[ sanctum, 

sartum, 

vinctum, 



to stuff'. 

to prop, 
to draw, 
to hedge in. 

to ratify. 

to patch, 
to bind. 



1 Supine irregular. 

2 Compounds thus: dthilid, Ire, ul (if), (desuUum). 

8 Compounds thus: cdi}ferci0,lre,cdnfer8l^cdnfertum. 

4 The stem of haurio is haue. The Present adds % and changes s to r between, two 
vowels. In hausi and Iiavsum, « standing for es or st is not changed. 



k) 



xc<r 



^yv 
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287. Principal Parts in— io, Ire, si, sum. 



raucid 
sentio 



rauclre 
sentlre 



rausl 
sensl 



rau8um, 
sGnsum, 



Note.— The following verbs have the Perfect in * / 



comperio 
reperio 
. venio 



comperlre 

reperlre 

venire 



compcrl 

reperl 

venl» 



compertum, 

repertum, 

ventum, 



288. Deponent Verbs. 



blandior 

largior 

mentior 

molior 

partior 

potior * 

eortior 



assentior* 

experior 

metior 

opperior 

ordior 
orior 



Irf 
lit 
lit 
Irt 
in 
Irf 
w 



Irf 

TrI 
Irf 

Irf 

Irf 
Irf 



1. JRegtdar. 

blandltus sum, 
largltus sum, 
mentltus sum, 
mOUtus sum, 
partltus sum, 
potltus sum, 
sortltus sum, 

2. Irregular. 

assensus sum, 
expertus sum, 
mensus sum, 

ioppertus sum, | 
opperftus sum, ) 
orsus sum, 
ortus sum, 4 



to be hoarse. /" J f 
io/cd. 



to learn, 
to find, 
to come. 



to flatter, 
to bestow, 
to lie. 
to strive, 
to divide, 
to obtain, 
to draw lots. 



to assent. 

to try. 

to measure. 

to await. 

to begin, 
to rise. 



> 
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IRREGULAR VERBS. 

289. A few verbs which have special irregularities are 
called by way of preeminence Irregular or Anomalous 
Verbs. They are sum, edd, ferd, volS, fid, ed, qued, and 
their compounds. 

290. Sum, 'I am/ and its compounds. 

L The conjugation of sum has been already given (204) ; its numerous 
compounds — absum* adsum, dteum, praesum* etc — except possum and prO- 
wm, are conjugated in the same way. 

1 With lengthened stem-vowel. 

9 In the Present Indicative and Subjunctive, forms of Conjugation III. occur. 

3 Compounded otad and senHd; see 287. 

4 Participle, oritOrus.— Present Indicative, Conjugation III., orerts, oritur. Imper- 
fect Subjunctive, orlrer or orerer.—So compounds, but adorior follows Conjugation IV. 

* Absum and praesum, like possum, have Present Participles, absent and praesins, 
used as Adjectives, absent, present. 
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II. Possum, 




SINGULAR. 

Pres. possum, potes, potest; 

Imp. poteram; 1 

Fut. potero; 

Per/, potul; 

Piup. potueram ; 

F.P. potuero; 



posse, potui, 

Indicative. 



to be able. 



PLURAL. 

possumus, potestis, possunt. 

poter&mus. 

poterimus. 

potuimus. 

potuer&mus. 

potuerimus. 

Subjunctive. 

Pre*, possim, possis, possit; posslmus, possitis, possint 



possem; 
rf. potuerim; 
im; 

Infinitive. 

Prcs. posse. 
Per/, potuisse. 



pd'ssemns. 

potuerimus. 

potuissSmus. 

Participle. 

Prcs. potens (as an adjective). 



Nora \— Possum is compounded of potis, 'able,' and sum, *to be." The ports are 
sometimes separated, and then potis is indeclinable : potis sum, potis sumus, etc. 

Nora 2.— In possum observe— 

1) That potis drops is, and that t is assimilated before s: possum torpotsum. 

S) That /of the simple Is dropped after t: potul torpotfui. 

8) That the Infinitive posse and Subjunctive possem are shortened forme for potesss 
and potessem. 

Note 3.— For Old aitd Rare Forms, see 204, i. 

III. Prdsum, * I profit/ is compounded of prd, prod, * for/ and sum, ( to 
be.' It retains d when the simple verb begins with e: prOsum, prOdcs, 
prddest, etc. Otherwise it is conjugated like sum. 



291. Edo, 



edere, 



edi, 



to eat. 



esum, 

This verb is sometimes regular, and sometimes takes forms similar, 
except in quantity,* to those of sum which begin in es. Thus — 



Prcs. 



(edd, 



edis, 



r ( ederem, ederSs, 
p ' ( essem, esses, 



Indicative. 

edit ; edimus, 

Cst; 

Subjunctive. 

ederet ; ederemus, 

esset ; essemus, 



editis, 
Sstis. 



ederStis, 

ess€tis, 



edunt. 



ederent. 
Sssent. 



1 Inflected regularly through the different persons: poteram, poterds, potsrat, etc 
So also in the other tenses : potul, potulsti, etc 

* These forms have e long before «, while the corresponding forms of sum hare « short.. 
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Pre*. 
Eut. 

Pre*. 



( ede; 
Us; 1 

{edito; 
6st6; 



Imperative. 

edite. 
este. 
editOte, 
SstGte. 

INFINITIVE, 
edere. 



eduntO. 



Note 1.— In the Passiye, ietur for editur and iseStur for ederitur also occur. 

Not* 2. — Fobmb in m for am occur in the Present Subjunctive : tdim, edU, edit^ 
etc., for edarn, edde, edat, etc. 

Notx 8.— Compounds are conjugated like the simple verb, but comedo has in the Su- 
pine comesum or comietum. 



292. Foro, 



ferre, 



tuli, 



latum, 



to bear. 



/ ACTIVE 


voice 


i 




Indicative. 




/ SINGULAR. 






PLURAL. 


/ Pre*. fer<5, fere, fert; 




ferimus, fertis,' ferunt 


/ Imp. ferSbam; 8 






fereb&mus. 


Eat. f eram ; 






ferGmus. 


Per/, tull; 






tulimus. 


Plup. tuleram ; 






talerftmas. 


^ E P. tulero; 






tulerfaras. 


X^ Pres. f eram ; 


Subjunctive. 


ferftmus. 


^jnp. f errem ; 






ferr8mus. 4 


Ph£ tulerim; 






tulerimas. 


P/ttpSfoilissem ; 






tuliss&mus. 


Pi'es. ferjV. 


Imperative. 


ferte. 


Eul. fertO, 






fertOte, 


fertO; 






feranto. 


Infinitive. 




Participle. 


Pres. ferre. 4 




Pros 


ferens. 


Pcrf. tulisse. 








Eut. lfitarus esse. 




Eut. 


laturus. 



* See page 136, foot-note 2. 

9 Fer-s, fer-t y fer-tie, like es-t, es-tU, dispense with the usual thematic vowel i 
With such vowel the forms would be ftrU, ferit, feriHs. 

* Inflect the several tenses in full : ferebam, fer&b&e, etc. 

4 Ferrem, etc., forfererem, etc.; ferre for ferere (e dropped). 

* Fer for fere ; ferto, ferte, fertdU, ferrie, fertw, without thematic vowel. 
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Gen. ferendl, 






Dot. ferendd, 






Ace. ferendum, 


Ace. 


latum, 


All. ferendo. 


AIL lata. 




PASSIVE VOICE. 


eror, ferri, 


latus sum, to be borne. 




Indicative. 




SINGULA*. 




PLURAL. 


Pre*, feror, ferns, 


fertur; 1 


ferimur, feriminl, feruntur. 


Imp. ferSbar; 




ferSbamur. 


Fut. ferar; 




feremur. 


Perf. latus sum ; 




latl sumus. 


Plup. latus eram ; 




latl eramus. 


F. P. latus erO; 


Subjunctive. 


latl erimus. 


Pres. ferar; 




feramur. 


Imp. ferrer; 1 




ferremur. 


Per/, latus sim ; 




latl slmus. 


Plup. latus essem ; 




latl essSmos. 


Prcs. ferre; 1 


Imperative. 


feriminl. /* 


Fut. fertor, 1 
f ertor ; 








feruntor. / 


Infinitive. 


Partioflbh / 


Pres. ferri. 1 






Perf. latus esse. 


Per/. 


latus. 


Fut. latum Irl. 


Oer. 


ferendum 



1. FerO has two principal irregularities: 

1) Its forms are derived from three independent stems, seen in /erO, tuU, 
latum. 

2) It dispenses with the thematic vowel, e or *, before r, #, and t. 

2. Compounds of/erd arc conjugated like the simple verb, but in a few of 
them the preposition suffers a euphonic change : 



ab- 


aufero 


auferre 


abstull 


ablatum 


ad- 


adfero 


adferre 


attull 


allatum 


con* 


confer© 


cGnferre 


contull 


collatum 


dis- 


differO 


differro 


distull 


dll&tum 


ex- 


etfero 


efferre 


extull 


elatum 


in- 


InferO 


Inferre 


intull 


ill&tum 


ob- 


offerO 


offerre 


obtull 


oblatum 


8UO- 


sufferO 


sufferre 


sustuli 


sublatum 



1 Without thematic vowel. 
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NoTK.—£to#M& and suW&tum are not often used in the sense of eufero, to bear, bat 
they supply the Perfect and Supine of tolto, to raise ; see 271. 

velle, volui, to be witting. 

nolle, nOlui, to be unwilling. 

malle, malui, to prefer. 



Jgg& Vol5, 
j£ "/Nolo, 



Imp, 
Fut. 



/Prcs. volo, 

vis, 

vult; 

volumus, 

vultis, 

volunt. 

volgbam. 

volam. 
Per/. voluL 
Plup. Tolueram. 
F. P. voluero. 

Pres. velim. 1 
Imp. vellem.* 
Per/. Toluerim. 
I Plup. Yoluissem. 



Pres. Telle. 
Per/, voluisse. 

Pres. volSns. 



Indicative. 

nolo, 

non vis, 

nOn vult ; 

nOlumus, 

nOn vultis, 

nplunt. 

nolebam. 

nOlam. 

nOluL 

nOlueram. 

nOluerO. 

SUBJUNCTIVE. 
nOlim. 
nOllem. 
nOluerim. 
nOluissem. 

Imperative. 

Prcs. nOlI, nOlIte. 
Fut. nOlIto, nOlItOte, 
nOlItO ; nOluntO. 

Infinitive. 
nolle. 
nOluisse. 

Participle. 

nOlens. 



malO, 

mftvls, 

ma vult ; 

malumus, 

mavultis, 

malunt. 

roal6bam. 

malam. 

mftlul. 

mftluerara. 

maluero. 

malim. 
mftllem. 
maluerim. 
maluissem. 



malle. 
mftluisse. 



Note 1. — The stem of void is vol, with variable stem-vowel, o, e, u. 

Note 2. — NOlO is compounded of nS or non and void ; mXlO, of magu 
and volo. 

Note 3. — Rare Forms.— {1) Of vol5: volt, vottis, for vult, vultis; sis, 
fultiSy for si vis, si vultis ; vin 1 for vlsne.— (2) Of nolo : nZvls, nlvuU (ndvolt), 

1 Velim is inflected like «frn, and vellem like eseem. 

9 Vellem and velle are syncopated forms for velerem, velere; e is dropped and r 
assimilated: velerem, telrem, vellem; velere, velre, velle. So ndUem and nolle, for 
velerem and ndlere; m&Uem and mdlle, for mdlcrem and m&lere. 
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for **» (a?) vit, »*■ (m) wmk, iritfe.— (3) Of MiUJ: 

fieri, foetus sum, to hammt, be wade. 1 

IHDKUTIVK 




J¥ai fifi, fis, fit; 
lbp. fiSbtm; 
At Cam; 
Barf, foetus sum; 
Php. foetus eram; 
P.P. foetus eri; 




St HJ CACTI VEL iHmQg. 



Ftrf. facias sim ; 
Php. foetus easem ; 

^ ^ IMFKRAHVEL . 

JVoi ft; ftlc 

iHjrumVR. PAKTICIPLK. 
/ Pn*. fieri. 

JYrf. f actus esse. Pa/, foetus. 

Put. factum ill. tor. foaewros. 

205. Eft, be, M, itum, t»*». 

— ~ «^ Ihwcaxivk. __ 

\*%a* eo, la, it ; Imus, His, en 

Imp. Ibamv Ibimus. 

PkC Ib6; Ibimus. 

Ptrf. Iri; ^ ITOWB. 

Phyx Irermm ; Ireramus. 

P.P.Ivei*; Ivenmus. 

_ SCHJ CACTI VK. 

JYw» earn; emmus. 

/nyk Item; Irtmus. 

JVi/. trerim ; itemms. 

ftxp* Itissem ; IrissCmuB. 

«_ • Imperative. ^ 

iW t; lie. 

<FW. ttft» ll&te, 

Tt(V ; cunto. 



1 Oou—mmof/w aw coujagatou Mm ta» iu^k *»>, ft <aJM*.«*3tt. —**%** 
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Infinitive. 

• Pres. Ire. 
Per/. Ivisse. 
Fut. iturus esse. 

Gerund. 

Gen. eundT, 



Participle. 

Pre*, tens, (rm. euntis. 

7^/. iturus. 

Supine. 



Dai. eundu, 
*%(£«. eundum, Ace. itum, 

.i&?>«eundo. Abl. itu. 

1. EO is a verb ofth^Fourth Conjugation, bat it forms the Supine with a short vowel 
(itum), and is irregular in several parts of the Present System. It admits contraction 
according to 235 : Ulis for IvUlis, etc. 

2. EO, as an intransitive verb, wants the Passive, except when used impersonally In 
the third singular, Uur, ibdtur, etc. (301, 1), but Irf, the Passive Infinitive, occurs as an 
auxiliary in the Future Infinitive Passive of the regular conjugations : amdtum ?H, etc. 

8. Compounds of eO generally shorten HI into il. VeneO (vinum eO) has sometimes 
veniebam for venibam. Many compounds want the Supine, and a few admit in the 
Future a rare form in cam, ic«, iet. 

Note 1. — Transitive compounds have the Passive: adeo, to approach; ad tor, etc 
Note 2.—AmbU> is regular, like audio, though amblbam for ambiebam occurs. 

296. Qucd) quire, quivi, quitum, to be able, and nequed y tiequire y nequivl 
(il), neguilum, to be unable, are conjugated like eO, but they want the Im- 
perative and Gerund, and are rare except in the Present tense. 1 



DEFECTIVE VERBS. 

297. Defective Verbs want certain parts. The following are 
the most important : a 



I. Present System wanting. 



Coepi, / hate "begun. 

Per/, coepi. 
Plvp. coeperam. 
F. P. coepero. 

Per/, coeperim. 
Plvp. coepissem. 



Memini, I remember. 
Indicative. 

meminlr- 

memineram. 

meminero. 

Subjunctive. 

meminerim. 
raeminissem. 

Imperative. 

Sing, memento. 
Plur. mementote. 



OdI, I hate. 



6dI.N 

oderam. 

Odero. 

oderim. 
Odissem. 



1 A Passive form, quitur, nequltur, etc., occurs before a Passive Infinitive. 
* For many verbs which want the Perfect or Supine, or both, see 269-284, 
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Infinitive. 

Perf. ooepisse. I meminisse. i odisse. 

Fut. coepturus esse. I | fleams esse. 

Participle. 

Perf. coeptus. I I 6sus. 1 

Fut. coeptQrus. | I Osurus. 

1. With Passive In ninnvEs, coepl generally takes the Passive form : coeptue turn, 
tram, etc. Coeptue is Passive in sense. 

S. Meminl and odl are Present in sense; hence in the Pluperfect and Future Perfect 
they hare the sense of the Imperfect and Future. iVftel, ( I know,' Perfect of nosed, * to 
learn,' and cdneuttrt, * I am wont,' Perfect of cbnsuiecD, « to accustom one's self/ are also 
Present in sense. 

II. Pabts of each System wanting. 

1. Aio, I My, My yet\ % 

Indie. Free, ftta, aia,» ait; fiiunt. 

Imp. fitebam, -ebas, -Sbat; -eb&mus, -ebatis, -ebant. 4 

Perf. . ait; 

Sub;. Pre*. aias, fiiat; 

Imper. Pre*, al {rare). 

Part. Free, aiens. 

2. Inquam, I My. 
Indie. Dree, inquam, 

Imp. 

Fut. 

Perf. 



inquis, 



Imper. Pree. inque. 



inquies, inquiet; 
inqulstl, inquit ; 
Fut. inquitfl. 



inquit ; inquimus, 
inquiebat ; 4 



aiant 



inquitis, inquiunt. 



3. Fan, to speak.* 
Indie. Pree. fatur ; 

Fut. fabor, fabitur; 

Perf. fatus sum, es, est ; 

Plup. fatus eram, eras, erat ; 
Subj. Perf. fatus sim, sis, sit; 

Plup. fatus essem, esses, esset ; 
Imper. Pres. fare. 
Infin. Pres. farl. 
Part. Pre*, (fans) fantis. 
Gerund^ Gen. and Abl. fandl, do. 



fatl sumus, estis, sunt, 

fatl eramus, eratis, erant. 

fetl slmus, sltis, sint 

fatl essemus, essetis, essent 



Perf. fatus. 
Supine, Abl. fata. 



Ger. fandus; 



1 Oeue is Active in sense, hating, but is rare except in compounds : eatisue, perieue. 

9 In this verb a and i do not form a diphthong; before a vowel the i has the sound 
of y: d-yo, d-yunt; see 10, 4, 8). 

9 The interrogative form aiene is often shortened into a\n\ 

4 Albany alb&e, etc., occur; also inqnlbat for inquiebat. 

* F&rl is used chiefly in poetry. Compounds have some forms not found in the 
simple: ad/dmur, adfdminl, adjdbar; effuberie. 
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III. Imperatives akd Isolated Forms. 



1. Imperatives. 




have* havete ; 


havetO ; Inf. havgre, 1 hail. 


salve, salvete, 


salveto ; * salvere, hail. 


cedd, cette, 


tell me y give me. 


apage, 


begone. 


2. Isolated Forms. 




Indicative. 


Subjunctive. 


Present. Future. 


Present. Impkbfkct. Infinitive. 


confit; 


conflat ; oonfieret ; cOnfierl, to be done. 


defit, defhrat; deflet; 


deftat ; defierl, to be wanting. 


Infit, Influnt, 


to begin. 



Sub. Imp. forem, forts, foret, forent. Inf. fore.» 

Ind. free, ovat, he rejoices. Fart, ovftns. 

Ind. Pre*, quaeso, quaesumus,* I pray. 

IMPERSONAL VERBS. 

298. Impersonal Verbs correspond to the English Impersonal 
with it: licet, it is lawful; oportet, it behooves.* They are conju- 
gated like other verbs, but are used only in the third person singu- 
' lar of the Indicative and Subjunctive, and in the Present and Per- 
fect Infinitive. 

290. The most important Impersonal Verbs are — 



decet, deouit, it becomes. 9 

Ubet - IliKncstJ *J*«** 

Moet . JlSaestJ ***«**• 
liquet, licuit, it is evident* 

miseret, miseritum est, it excites pity. 11 
oportet, oportuit, it behooves. 



paenitet, paenituit, it causes re- 
gret.i 



1. Participles are generally wanting, but a few occur, though with a somewhat 
modified sense: (1) from libkt: libens, willing; (2) from licet: Ween*, free ; lioitus, 
allowed; (8) from PAENiTEr: paeniUns, penitent; paenitendus, to be repented of; (4) 
from pudbt : pudens, modest ; pudendus, shameful. 

2. GratnrDS are generally wanting, but occur in rare Instances : paenitendum, pu- 
dendd. 

1 Also written at>S, avete, etc. 

9 The Future salveois is also used for the Imperative. 

* Forem = essem ; fore =Juturum esse; see 304, 2. 

* Old forms for quaerb and quaerimtts. 

8 The subject is generally an infinitive or clause, but may be a noun or pronoun de» 
noting a thing, but not a person : hSc fieri oportet, that this should be done is necessary. 

* These four occur in the third person plural, but without a personal subject. 

* Mi miseret, I pity; mi paenitet, I repent. 

* Also the compound, pertaedet, pertaesum est, it greatly wearies. 
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300. Generally Impersonal are several verbs which designate 
the changes of the weather, or the operations of nature : 

Fulminat, it lightens ; grandinat, it hails ; lu&scit, it grows light ; pluit, 
it rains ; rdrat, dew falls ; tonat, it thunders. 

301. Many other verbs are often used impersonally : 

Acridity it happens ; appdret, it appears ; c&ndat, it is evident ; contingit, 
it happens ; deUdat, it delights ; doUt, it grieves ; interest, it concerns ; juvat, 
it delights ; patet, it is plain ; placet, it pleases ; praestat, it is better ; n/ert, 
it concerns. 

1. In the Passive Voick intransitive verbs can be used only impersonally. The par- 
ticiple is then neater : 

Mihl crtditur, it is credited to me, I am believed; tibl cr&litur, yon are believed; 
eriditum eat, it was believed; certdtur, it is contended; curritur^ there is running, peo- 
ple ran; pugn&tur, it is fought, they, we, etc., fight; vlvifur^ we, you, they live. 

2. The Passive Pxkiphrabtxc Conjugation (834) is often used impersonally. The 
participle is then neuter: 

Mihl ecrlbendum est, I most wrftc; tllil acrlbendum ett t you must write; Ml *cr\- 
bendum est, he must write. 



CHAPTER V. 
PARTICLES. 

302. The Latin has four parts of speech sometimes called 
Particles: the Adverb, the Preposition, the Conjunction, and the In- 
terjection. 

ADVERBS. 

303. The Adverb is the part of speech which is used to qual- 
ify verbs, adjectives, and other adverbs: eeleriter eurrere, to run 
swiftly; tarn celer, so swift; tarn eeleriter, so swiftly. 

304. In their origin, Adverbs are mainly the oblique cases 1 of 
nouns, adjectives, participles, and pronouns. 

I. Accusatives. — Many Adverbs were originally Accusatives : 
1, Accusatives of Nouns: partim, partly ; fords, 1 out of doors; din 1 (for 
dium *), for a long time. Here belong numerous adverbs in Urn and dm, 
ohiefly from verbal nouns * no longer in use : l contemptim, contemptuously ; 

1 Some, indeed, are the oblique cases of words not otherwise used in Latin, and some 
are formed by means of case-endings no longer used in the regular declensions. 

* Accusative of dius «= diis. 

■ Some adverbs in Urn and dm are from adjectives : Hnguldtim, one by one. In 
time doubtless tint, dtim, sim, and im came to be regarded simply as adverbial suffixes, 
and were so used in forming new adverbs. 
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slnsim, perceptibly, slowly ; raptim, hastily ; statim, steadily ; furiim, by 
stealth. 

2. Accusatives of Nouns with Prepositions : ad-modum, very, to the full 
measure ; inrvicem, in turn ; in-cassum, in vain ; ob-iter, on the road, in pass- 
ing ; olnoiam, in the way, against ; post-modum, after a short time ; inter- 
diu 1 and iiUer-dius, 1 during the day; inter-dum, 1 during the time, in the 
mean time. 

3. Accusatives op Adjectives: 

1) Neuters in um, a, e, us, is : solum, only ; multum, multa, much ; nim- 
ium, too much ; parum, little ; secundum, secondly ; ceterum,* cetera, as to the 
rest ; verum,* truly ; abunde* abundantly ; facile, easily ; saepe,* often ; plus, 
more ; minus, less ; saepius, more frequently ; magis, more, rather.* 

2) Feminizes in am, as: bifdriam, 9 in two parts; muUtfariam, in many 
parts; clam = calam, secretly; palam, openly; perperam, wrongly; alias, 
otherwise. 

. 4. Aoou8ATivES of Pronouns: quamf how much; tarn, 7 so much; turn, 
then ; tun-c, at that time ; nun-c, now. 

II. Ablatives. — Many Adverbs were originally Ablatives : 

1. Ablatives of Nouns in 6, e, is.: ergd, accordingly; 8 numero, exactly; 
forte, by chance ; jure, rightly ; sponte, willingly ; grdtiis, or gratis, gratui- 
tously ; foi'is, out of doors. 

Note.— The ablative is sometimes accompanied by a preposition or by an adjective: 
ex-templo, immediately— lit., from the moment; Mice for in lood, on the spot; quot- 
annls, yearly; muUi-modls, in many ways; ho-dU (hoc-die*), to-day; qud-ri, where- 
fore, by which thing. 

2. Ablatives of Adjectives and Participles in a, Feminine, d, 3,° and i, 
Neuter : dextra 10 = dexterd, on the right ; extra, 11 on the outside ; infra, 11 on 
the under side ; intra, on the inside ; — intrd, within ; uUrb, beyond ; perpetub, 
continually ; rdrd, rarely ; subito, suddenly ; auspicdtb, after taking the aus- 

1 Din and dum are explained as forms of dium = diem, and diusaa for dies; see 
Corssen, I., pp. 2S2-286; II., 453. 

a Often becoming conjunctions— clterum, but. Ncn, from ne-Unum, also belongs 
here. 

8 From obsolete abundis. 

4 Here may be added semel, ' once/ and slmul, 'at the same time, 1 both for simile. 

8 Secus, 'otherwise'; tenus, 'as far as 1 ; protlnus, 'straightforward 1 ; and versus, 
' toward, 1 doubtless belong here. 

• Originally partem or viam may have been used. 

7 Quam, from stem qua, in qui, quae; tarn, turn, from stem to, to, in the final syl- 
lable of iste, for is-tu-s, is-ta; tun-c = tum-ce, nun-c = num-ce, in which num. is from 
the stem no, seen also in num, ' whether, 1 and also in its original form, na, in nam, ' for. 1 

8 Literally, by the deed. Compare Greek Zpyov, ipy<?. 

8 That e is here an ablative ending is proved by the fact that it appears in early Latin 
in the form of Id, an undoubted ablative ending. 

18 With these feminines, parte or vi& may have been originally used. 

11 Often becoming prepositions. In fact, all prepositions in & are derived from adverbs 
which were originally ablatives in dd, afterward d. 
1 
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pices ; cdnvultd, after deliberating ; sortUd, by lot, i. e., after easting lots ; — 
ddcti, learnedly ; tibere, freely ; eerie, 1 surely ; rictt, rightly ; vert, truly ; — 
ddctistimi, most skillfully ; mdxime* especially ; — brevi, briefly. 

S. Ablatives of Pronouns : ea, there, in that way ; tec, here, in this way ; 
qua, where, in which way ; eddem, by the same road, in the same way. 

Note.— Several pronominal adverbs denote direction toward a point: ed, to that 
place; hoc, htc, to this place; » iUd, iUd-c, iUQ-e, to that place; ido, itstd-c, Utu-c, to 
the place where yon are ; qub\ to which place. 

III. Locatives. — Some Adverbs were originally Locatives : 

1. Locatives of Nouns and Adjectives in f or I: heri, yesterday ; tem- 
per*, in time ; vetperl, in the evening ; peregrin or peregri, in a foreign land. 

2. Locatives of Pronouns: hie, 4 here ; HUc,* there ; itiic, there where you 
are ; tic, in this way, thus ; vti* vt, in which way ; ibf* there ; vbl, where. 

Note. — Locative forms in im also occur : dlim, formerly ; virim-que, on 
both sides ; UUm, illin-c, from that place ; hin-c, from this place ; often with 
di : virin-de, from both sides ; in-de, from that point, thence. 

IY. Adverbs in tag and tor. — Adverbs are also formed by means of 
the endings tai T and tor : T 

Fundi-tiis, from the foundation ; rddici-tus, from the roots, utterly ; divini- 
tus, by divine appointment, divinely ; forti-ter, bravely ; dcri-ter, sharply ; 
dOurvUr, harshly ; llegan-ter, elegantly ; aman-ter, lovingly ; pruden-Ur, pru- 
dently. 

Note 1. — The stem-vowel before tus becomes i, and consonant stems as- 
sume i : fundi-tus,* radic-i-tus. The stem-vowel before ter also becomes 
* .* duri-ter.* Consonant stems, however, do not assume », but drop final t : 
amard-ter, aman-ter. 

Note 2. — Many adverbs are simply adverbial phrases or clauses whose 
parts have become united in writing. In these compound forms prepositions 

1 As i is an ablative ending, certo and certi are only different forms of the same 
word ; so also recto and ricti, vird .and verl, though the two forms do not always have 
precisely the same meaning: verd, in truth ; veri, truly. 

9 This is the regular ending in superlatives. 

8 These are sometimes explained as Dative*, but they are probably Ablative* / Hid, 
lit, by that way or road, finally came to mean to that place, i. e., to the place to which 
the road leads. 

« Here the Locative ending is I : hi, iUl, istl, «l; c for eels a demonstrative ending, 
meaning here. Sic is the Locative of ea ; see 313, foot-note. 

• Ufl contains two stems— 4* or cu (seen m cut), and ta or to (seen in As In ti-te). 

• In ibl and ubt the ending is bl; i in ibl is the stem of is, he ; u in ubi is the same 
'asinitft. 

T Seen also in in-ter, in the midst; in-tus, within; eub-ter and tub-tus, below. 
These suffixes ape of uncertain origin ; the former appears to be a case-suffix with abla- 
tive meaning, no longer used in declension ; the latter, like ter in alrter, noe-ter, and dex- 
ter, has lost itq case-suffix, and may therefore represent either terd with an ablative suffix, 
or terum witl* an accusative suffix. See Gorssen, II., p. 299 ; Kuhner, I., p. 679. 

• The stera-VQ*el o is changed to i. 
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are especially common, and sometimes seem to be used with cases with which 
they do not otherwise occur: ant-ed, 1 before, before that; interred, in the 
mean time ; post-ed, after ; ante-kde, 1 before this ; quem-ad-modum, in what 
manner ; parum-per, for a while ; nu-per = novum-per, lately ; tantis-per, for 
so long a time ; vidllieet = videre licet, clearly — lit., ( it is permitted to see ' ; 
scilicet = scire licet, certainly ; forsitan =/ors sit an, perhaps. 

305. Many Pronominal Adverbs, like the pronouns from which 
they are formed (191), are correlatives of each other, as will be seen 
in the following 

Table of Correlatives. 



Imtebbooatiyx. 



Indefinite. 



DSMOXBTBATXVE. 



Eblativk. 



I. Place in which. 



«#, where?* 



alicubl, somewhere ; 
vspiam, ttsquam, any- 
where; vbivis, where 
you please. 



hie, here; 8 istic, 
there; UUc, there; 
HA, there. 



vbi, where. 



II. Place to which. 



qud, whither? 



gudrsum,* to 
what place? 
to what end ? 



aliqud, to some place ; 
qudlibet, qu&vU, whith- 
er you please. 



aliqud-vorsum,* to 
some place. 



hue, to this place;' 
istuc, to that place ; 
iUuc, to that place ; 
ed, to that place ; 
eddem, to the same 
place. 

kdrsum,* to this 
place. 



qud, whither. 



qubrsum, to 
which place or 
end. 



III. Place from which. 



unde, whence? 



alicunde, from some 
place; undelibet, from 
any place. 



hmc, from this place ; 
istinc, from that 
place; Mine, from 
that place; inde, 
from that place. 



unde, whence. 



* Borne scholars, regarding ed and h&c in these and similar cases as ablatives, think 
that all such compounds had their origin at a time when ante, poet, inter, etc., admitted 
that case; but Conaen treats ed and h&c in all such eases as neuters in the accusative 
plural. See Corssen, II., p. 465 ; Bachelor, p. 82. 

9 Observe that the question ubl, ' where? 1 may be answered indefinitely by alicu- 
bl, uspiam, etc., or definitely by a demonstrative either alone or with a relative : hie, 
'here'; hie, ubl, 'here, where. 1 

* Hie, ♦here,' 'near me 1 ; istic, 'there, 1 'near you 1 ; illle, 'there,' 'near him 1 ; itA, 
* there, 1 a weak demonstrative and the most common correlative of ubl, * where. 1 See 
distinction in pronouns (101). A similar distinction exists in Me, istSc, illuc, and ed. 

* For qud-torsum = qud-versum, 'whither turned 1 ; aliqud-torsum, hUc-vorsum. 
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Table of Correlatives. — (Continued.) 



IKTEBEOGATIVE. 



Indefinite. 



Demonstrative. 



Relative. 



IV. Time. 



quandd,v?hen1 

quotUns, how 
often? 



quando, aliquandd, 
unquam, at any time. 

aliquotiens, somewhat 
often. 



nunc, now; turn, 
then; tunc, at that 
very time ; ibi, then. 

totiins, so often. 



quom, cum, 
quum, when. 

as, as 
often. 



V. Wat, Manner, Degree. 



qua, by or in 
what way? 



ut, utl, how? 

quam, how 
much? 



aHqud, by or in some 
way; qudvis, by any 
way. 

aliqttd, in some way, 
etc. 

aliquant, somewhat. 



hoe, by this way; 
isidc, by that way; 
Mac, by that way; 
ed, by that way ; ear 
dem, by the same 
way. 

ita, sic, so, thus. 
tarn, so much. 



qua, by which 
way. 



ut, utl, in 
which way, as. 

quam, as. 



Note 1.— From Relative Adverbs are formed General or Indefinite Relatives by 
appending -cumque or by reduplicating the form: ublcumque, ubiubt, wheresoever; 
qudcumque, qudqud, whithersoever. 

Note 2.— Other examples are— 

1) Plage :— alibi, elsewhere; ibidem, in the same place; neeuli, lest anywhere, 
that nowhere ; slcubi, it anywhere; alto, to another place ; citrd, to this side; ultrb 
eitrdque, to and fro; utrdque, to both places ; aliunde, from another place ; indidem, 
from the same place ; utrimque, from or on both sides; undique, from all sides. 

2) Time:— hodie, to-day ; herl, yesterday; crds, to-morrow; pridiS, the day be- 
fore ; pwtrldie, the day after; jam, already ; jam turn, even then ; jamdiu, jamdUdum, 
jamprldem, long ago ; quondam, at a certain time ; dUm, formerly, hereafter ; interim, 
intered, meanwhile; anted, prius, before; poet, posted, afterward; unquam, ever; 
nunquam, never; semper, at all times. 

8) Wat, Manner, Degree i—adeo, so ; altter, otherwise ; magis, more ; paene, al- 
most; palam, openly; prbrsus, wholly ; rite-, rightly; valdS, greatly; «to, scarcely. 

4) Cause :—ciir, why; eft, for this reason; idea, idcircd, proptered, on this account; 
ergd, igitur, itaque, therefore, accordingly. 

Note %.~Nesc4d, with an interrogative adverb, is often equivalent to an indefinite 
adverb: nescid qucmodo, I know not in what way = quod ammodo, in some way; 
nescid ubl = alioubi, in some place; nescid unde=alieunde, from some place; see also 
191, note. . 

Note 4.— Adverbial phrases are formed by combining mlrum or nimium with quan- 
tum: mlrum quantum, it is wonderful how much = wonderfully much, wonderfully; 
nimium quantum, exceedingly. Mlrum quam, sdni quam, and valdi quam have a 
similar force : how wonderfully, Juno very, how greatly — exceedingly, wonderfully. 

Note 5.— For Intbrboqattve Pabtici.es, see 311, 8. 

Note 6.— For Negative Pabtioles, see 553. 
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306. Comparison. — Most adverbs are derived from adjectives, 
and are dependent upon them for their comparison. The com- 
parative is the accusative neuter singular of the adjective, and the 
superlative changes the ending us of the adjective into e : l 

altus, altior, altissimus, lofty. 

alto, altius, altissimS, loftily. 

prftdens, prudentior, prudentissimus, pi*udent. 

prudenter, prudentius, prudentissimS, prudently. 

1. When the adjective is compared with magis and m&xime, the adverb 
is compared in the same way : 

egregius, magis Sgregius, maxims egregius, excellent. 

Sgregie, magis €gregi@, maxime* Sgregie, excellently. 

2. When the adjective is irregular, the adverb has the same irregularity : 

bonus, melior, optimus, good. 

bene, melius, optimC, well. 

male, pejus, pessime, badly. 

3. When the adjective is defective, the adverb is generally defective : 

deterior, d&terrimus, worse. 

detenus, dSterrimS, worse. 



novus, novissimus, new. 

novo, _— novissime, newly. 

4. A few not derived from adjectives are compared : 

difl, diutius, diutissimS, for a long time. 

saepe, saepius, saepissimS, often. 

satis, satius, sufficiently. 

nuper, nnperrim6, recently. 

5. Most adverbs not derived from adjectives, as also those from ad- 
jectives incapable of comparison (169), are not compared : hie, here ; nunc, 
now ; vulg&riter, commonly. 

6. Superlatives in d or urn are used in a few adverbs : prlm/f, />rlmwm, 
potissimum. 

PREPOSITIONS. 

307. The Preposition is the part of speech which shows the 
relations of objects to each other: 

In Italia, esse, to be in Italy / ante me, before me. 

Note 1.— Prepositions were originally adverbs, and, like other adverbs (304), are in 
origin petrified case-forms.* 

* See 304, II., 2. 

* Thus prepositions in & are in origin ablatives : circa\ cttrd, contrd, erffd, esttrd, 
Irtfrd, etc; while those in m are accusatives: circum, coram, cum, etc. These case- 
Jbrms passed into adverbs denoting direction, situation, etc.; but they finally became 
associated with nouns in the accusative or ablative as auxiliary to the case-ending : loed 
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Not« 2.— For the Usn of Prepositions, see 432-437. 

Kotb 8.— For the Fo*n and MsAvuto of Prepositions in Composition, see 344, 6. 

308. Inseparable Prepositions. 1 — Atnbi, amb, 'around,' 
* about 1 ; dis y d% 9 * asunder 1 ; in, 'not,' 'un- 1 ; por, 'toward,' 
'forth 1 ; re, red, 'back 1 ; se, &d, 'aside,' 'apart 1 ; and w,*'not,' 
are called Inseparable Prepositions, because they are used only in 
composition. 

Note.— For the Fobm and Meaning of the Inseparable Prepositions in Composition, 
see 344, 6. 

CONJUNCTIONS. 

309. Conjunctions are mere connectives. They are either Co- 
ordinate or Subordinate. 

1. Coordinate Conjunctions connect similar constructions: 

Labor voluptftsQus,* labor and pleasure. KarthAginem cepit Ac « dlnrit, he 
took and destroyed Carthage. 

2. Subordinate Conjunctions connect subordinate with principal con- 
structions : 

Haec dux* colligunt, efiugit, while they collect these things, he escapes. 
/ 310. Coordinate Conjunctions comprise— 
/ 1. Copulative Conjunctions, denoting union : 
/ M, que, atquef ac, and ; etiam, qttoque, also ; neque, nee, and not ; neqtte 
\ — neque, nee— nee, neqve—nec, neither— nor. 

^* 2. Disjunctive Conjunctions, denoting separation : 

Aut* vel, ve, site (seu), or; vut—atU, vel—vel, either— or; slvt—sive, cith- 
er— or. 

Note.— Here belong interrogative particles in doable or disjunctive questions : utrum, 
num, or me— an, whether— or; an, or; annon, necne, or not; see 353. 

3. Adversative Conjunctions, denoting opposition : 

srmoxaplace; «d toed = out or a place; aliquid loco movers, to move anything *bom 
a place; aliquid em loed movers, to move anything out or a place. An adverb thus 
separated from the verb and brought into connection with a noun ceased to be an adverb 
and became a preposition. 

1 like other prepositions, these were doubtless originally ease-forms. 

* Thus que connects two nominatives, ac two indicatives which are entirely coordi- 
nate, took and destroyed, but dum connects the subordinate clause, haec— colligunt, 
with the principal clause, ejugit—he escapes while they collect these things. 

9 Copulative conjunctions are et = Greek in, que = nu, and their compounds— -et-iam 
or et-jam, at-que, quo-que, ne-que. Aois& shortened form of at-que ; nee, of ne~que. 

4 Disjunctives are out, vel, ve, with their compounds : vel = vefts, 'should you wish,' 
offering a choice, ve = vie, 'you wish, 1 as in qul-vU, 'any you please ' ; site = sivis, 'If 
you wish/ 
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Sed, x autem, verum, tlrd, but; at, but, on the contrary; atqui, rather; 
cetcrum, bat still, moreover ; * tamen, yet. 

4. Illative Conjunctions, denoting inference : 

Ergb, igUur, inde, proinde, itaque, hence, therefore ; see also 554, IV., 2. 

5. Causal Conjunctions, denoting cause : 
Nam, namque, enim, denim, for. 8 

311. SUBOKDINATB CONJUNCTIONS Comprise — 

1. Temporal Conjunctions, denoting time : 

Qvandd, quom,* cum, or quum, when ; ut, ubl, as, when ; cum (quom or 
quum) primum, ut primum, ubl primum, simul, simuldc, simul dc, simul- 
atque, simul atque, as soon as ; dum, d&nec, quoad, quamdiu* while, until, as 
long as ; antequam, priusquam, before ; posUdquam, after. 

2. Comparative Conjunctions, denoting comparison : 

Ut, uti, sicut, sicuti, as, so as ; velut, just as ; praeut, prout, according as, 
in comparison with ; quoin, as ; tanquam, quasi, ut si, dc si, velut m, as if. 

3. Conditional Conjunctions, denoting condition : 

Si, 9 if; si ndn, nisi, ni, if not; sin, but if; si quidem, if indeed; si modo, 
dum modo, dummodo, if only, provided. 

4. Concessive Conjunctions, denoting concession : 

Quamquam, licet, 7 cum (quom,* or quum), although ; etsi, tametH, etiamsi, 
even if; quamvis, 7 quantumvis, quantumlibet, 7 however much, although ; ut, 
grant that ; Tie, grant that not. 

5. Final Conjunctions, denoting purpose or end : 

Ut, nil, that, in order that ; ni, neve (neu), that not; qud, that ; quominus,* 
that not. 

6. Consecutive Conjunctions, denoting consequence or result : 
Ut, so that ; ut ndn, quin* so that not. 

1 Conjunctions, like adverbs, consist largely of case-forms, chiefly from pronominal 
stems. Thus, sed, vera, ergd, etc., are explained as ablatives (aed from sul); autem, 
virum, eiterum, quam, quod, quom, or cum, etc, as accusatives; que, ubl, utl, ut, etc, 
as locatives. 

9 Ut, as to the rest 

9 But most Causal Conjunctions are subordinate; see 311, T. 

4 Quom, the original form out of which cum and quum were developed (22; 26, 
foot-note), occurs in early Latin, as in Phratus. Cum is the approved form in classical 
Latin. 

• See 304, 1., 1 and 8, foot-notes. 

* Probably locative, possibly Instrumental; see page 78, foot-note 8. 

7 Licet is strictly a verb, meaning it is permitted ; vis, in quam-vls and quantum- 
vis, is also a verb: quam-vU, 4 as much as yon wish*; as is also Ubet, 'it pleases,' in 
quantum4ibet, 'as much as is pleasing/ 

8 Qudminus = qud minus, * by which less ' ; quln = qui ni, * by which not. 1 
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7. Causal Conjunctions, denoting cause : 

Quia, quod, quoniam, 1 quando, because, inasmuch as ; cum (quom, quum\ 
since ; quanddquidem, siquidem,* utpote, since indeed. 

8. Interrogative Conjunctions, denoting inquiry : 8 

Ne, ndnne, num, utrum, an, whether ; an non, necne, or not. 

INTERJECTIONS. 

312. Interjections are certain particles used as expressions of 
feeling or as mere marks of address. 4 They may express — 

1. Astonishment : 6, hem, them, cttat, bubae, vdh, en, ecce. 

2. Joy : id, evoe, euge, tfa, d, papae. 

3. Sorrow: vae, ei, heu, eheu, the, ah, au,prd. 

4. Disgust: aha, phy, apage. 

5. Calling : hem, d, eho, ehodwm. 

6. Praise : eu, euge, $a, heja. 



CHAPTEE VI. 
FORMATION OF WORDS. 



SECTION I. 

ROOTS.— STEMS.— S UFFIXES. 

313. Words are formed from stems (46, 1), and stems from 
roots or from other stems. 

Notb 1.— Thus status, * position,' Is formed from the stem statu by adding the nom- 
inative suffix «,» but the stem statu is itself formed from the root sta by appending the 
derivative suffix tu. 

1 Compounded of quom-jam, when now. 
*IAL, if indeed. 

* These are sometimes classed as Adverbs. In some of their uses they are plainly 
Conjunction*, while in other cases they approach closely to the nature of Adverbs. As 
a matter of convenience they may be called Interrogative Particles; see 351, 1. 

4 Some interjections seem to be the simple and natural utterance of feeling, and 
accordingly do not appear to have been built up, like other words, from roots and stems, 
but to be themselves specimens of the unorganized elements of human Speech. Others, 
however, are either inflected forms, as age, 'come,' apage — airayt, 'begone,* or muti- 
lated sentences or clauses : mehercules, mehercute, etc., = mi Hercules juvet, ' may 
Hercules protect me 1 ; micastor, 'may Castor protect me 1 ; midius Jtdius, 'may the 
true God help me ' ; ecastdr = in Castor, * lo Castor.' 

* This s is doubtless a remnant of an old demonstrative, sa, meaning that, he, she. 
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Note 2.— Words are either simple or compound : 

1. Simple, when formed from single roots with or without suffixes. 

2. Cbmpound^ when formed by the union of two or more roots or stems; see 
340, III. 

314. Roots. — Roots are the primitive elements out of which 
all words in our family of languages have been formed. 1 They are 
of two kinds: 

I. Predicative Roots, also called Verbal Roots.* These designate or 
name objects, actions, or qualities : es in es-t, he is ; * in we, to go ; due in 
dues = dux, leader ; doc in doc-4Us, docile. 

•II. Demonstrative Roots,' also called Pronominal Roots. These do not 
name objects or actions, but simply point out the relation of such objects or 
actions to the speaker : me in mei, of me ; tu in tui, of you; i in is, that, that 
one, he. 

315. The Stems 4 of simple words may be divided into three 
classes : Boot Stems, Primary Stems, and Secondary Stems. 

316. Root Stems are either identical with roots, or are formed 
from them without the aid of suffixes : 

Due-is, ' of a leader, 1 root-stem due ; • es-tis, ' you are,' root-stem es ; reg-es, 
4 kings,' root-stem reg ; vdc-is, 4 of the voice,' root-stem voc; murmur-is, 4 of 
a murmur,' root-stem murmur. 

317. Primary Stems are formed from roots by means of suf- 
fixes: 8 

1 These roots were probably all monosyllabic, and were once used separately as words, 
bat not as parts of speech. Thus es, the root of sunt, esse, ' to be/ and t, the root of ed, 
ire, ' to go, 1 were doubtless used in their original form, as significant words, long before 
the verbs themselves had an existence. 

3 Observe that from this class of roots, whether called Predicative or Verbal, may 
be formed the stems, not only of verbs, but also of nouns, adjectives, and, in fact, of all 
the parts of speech except pronouns. 

3 The learner should note the difference in signification between Predicative and 
Demonstrative Soots. Thus dux has a definite meaning, and must always designate 
one who leads; while the pronoun ego Is not the name of any person or thing, but may 
be used by any and every person in speaking of himself. 

* The learner has already become familiar with the use of stems in the inflection of 
nouns, adjectives, etc. ; but stems, like roots, were probably once used as words. 

* The basis of every inflected word is a stem. Due is therefore the stem of due-is, 
but as it can not be derived from a more primitive form, it is also a root. According to 
some authorities, rig, the stem of rig-is, and voc, the stem of vec-is, are not roots, but 
derived from more primitive forms— reg in reg-O, and wo in voe-o; according toother 
authorities, however, reg and reg are only two forms of the same root; so also voc and 
voc, due and due. The stem murmur is not a root, but formed from the root mur 
by reduplication. See Curtius, Chron., p. 25; Schleicher, pp. 841-859; Meyer, pp. 8, 
871-876. 

* Any suffix used to form a Primary Stem is called a Primary Suffix; see 320. 
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Boot. 


Suffix. 


0TBC. 


Won. 




«, 


TO, 


ar-vo, 


ar-vu-m," 


jisld. 


fiic, 


to, 


fac-to, 


fec-tU-B, 1 


mads. 


sta, 


tU, 


sta-tu, 


sta-tu-s, 


position. 



Stem. 


Suffix. 


clvi,» 


co; 


victor,* 


ia; 


vlcWr, 


lo ; 



Nora.— All stems formed from verb-stems are also generally clamed as Primary 
Stems: 7 eHrdrtor, * guardian, 1 'curator,' from cirO, 'to care for, 1 from eOra, 'care.' 

318. Secondary Stems are formed from other stems ' by means 
of suffixes: 4 

Bkcoxdaxt Stxm. Word. 

clvi-co, clvicna, civic. 

vlctor-ia, victoria, victory, 

vlctor-ic, vlctrlx,* victress. 

319. The Stems of Compound Words are formed by the union 
of two or more stems, or of a stem with a root : 

fa-era, r fu-era-s, you had been. 

grand-aevo, s grand-aevu-s, of great age. 

igni-col6r, f igni-color, fire-colored. 

mfign-animo," magn-animu-s, great-souled. 

Not* 1.— Words are formed from Stems by means of the Suffixes of Inflection ; see 
46 and 202, note 1. 

Note 2.— A single root often gives rise to a large class of forms. Thus, from the root 
efts, 4 to stand,' are derived— 

1. The numerous forms which make up the conjugation of the verb «ft, stdre, sfeft, 
Xtfitum, to stand. 

2. All the forms of the verb tfatt, sisters, stifl, statum, 'to place.* 

S. Numerous other forms. Thus (1), sta-Mlis, 'stable,* 'firm,' from which are de- 
rived vtaMm, 'to make firm '; stabUitis, 'firmness,' and stdbilUcr, 'firmly'; (9)stabu- 
lum, 'a standing place,' ' stable,* from which are derived itabulo, and statndor, 'to have 
a standing place'; {%) stamen, 'something standing,' 'warp in an upright loom' ; (4) 
statim, 'in standing,' 'at once'; (5) statid, 'standing'; (6) statlvus, 'stationary'; (7) 
staler, 'a stayer' ; and (8) status, 'position,' from which is derived statuO, 'to place, 1 
which in torn becomes the basis of statua, ' a statue,' and statOra, ' stature.' 

1 Ar-vo-m weakened to arvum, fac-to-s to /actus ; see £8, 2. 
9 This is a matter of convenience, as new stems, or words, are formed from verb-sterna 
in the same manner as from roots ; see Schleicher, p. 847. 

* Except verb-stems. Remember thtt stems formed from verb-stems are treated aa 
Primary; see SI 7, note. 

4 Any suffix used to form a Secondary stem is called a Secondary suffix, bat many 
suffixes may be either primary or secondary. Thus co in cVoious is Secondary, aa it 
is added to a stem; but in locus, 'place,' it is Primary, as It is added to a root. 

* Cici is the stem otdris, citizen ; victor of victor, conqueror. 

* For Victoria, by contraction. 

7 Compounded of root /t* with stem era from the root es; see 203, note 2, and 243. 

8 For grandi-aevo. 

* Compounded of igni, the stem otijnis, * fire,' and of co'Cr, the stem of color, ' color.' 
10 Compounded of mdano, the stem of mdanus, ' great,' and of animo, the stem of 

animus, 'soul' ; mdono-animo becoming m&ananima. 
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320. Suffixes. — Most suffixes 1 appear to have been formed 
from a comparatively small number of primitive elements called 

Primary Suffixes. 



L 


Il. a 


Examples. 


a; 


*, 8 o,S,e,i, 


& and o in nouns and adjectives, 6 in nouns, 
and e, i, 4, and u in verbs : scrlb-a, writer; 
fug-a, flight ; Jug-o, Nom. jvg-u-m,* yoke ; 
Jid-3, Nom. jid-e-s, faith ; reg-ef rule thou ; 
reg-i-Sy you rule ; reg-d, I rule ; reg-u-nt, they 
rule. 


i, 


i, 


in a few nouns : av-i, Nom. ac-w, bird ; aro-t, 
Nom. arc-ir% % arc-sf arx, citadel. 


u, | u, | in nouns : 7 ae-u, Nom. ac-us, needle. 


*», 


on, On, en, 
in, 


denoting either the act or the aqknt; asperg- 
on, Nom. aspergS* (G. *»«), sprinkling; ger- 
On, gerd* (G. dnis), a carrier; pect-en (G. *»w), 
a comb. 


ant, 9 


ent, unt, 


in present participles: 10 audients^ audiens, 
hearing; ab-es-ente, ab-8~ens, absent; amd- 
ents, amdns, loving. 



1 Most suffixes appear to be of pronominal origin, i. e*, from pronominal stems or 
roots, bat, according to Bopp, Corssen, and others, a few may be of verbal origin. Thai 
in several suffixes beginning with fr— seen in ber y bilU, buhtm, etc.— Corssen recognizes 
the root bhar — fer in /**-#, * to bear ' ; in some beginning with £— seen in ter, tor % turns, 
etc.— the root tor, ' to accomplish ' ; in some beginning with c— seen in cer, culwn, crum, 
etc.— the root kar = cer, ere in cre-0, ' to make. 1 For a discussion of the subject, see 
Bopp, III., pp. 186-201 ; Corssen, I., p. 667; II., pp. 40, 68; Schleicher, p. 448. 

3 Column I. shows the suffix in its supposed original form, while column II. shows 
the various forms which the suffix has assumed in Latin. 

' Originally long in Latin in feminine forms ; see 21, 2, 1). 

• Observe that these suffixes form stems, not cases. Sometimes the Nominative Sing- 
ular is in form identical with the stem ; but in most cases, the Nominative is formed 
from the stem by adding the Nominative suffix, as s in Jidl-s, m in jugu-m torjugo-m 
(o weakened to w, 22, 2). 

• Observe that the Present stem takes the several forms, reg-e, reg-i, reg-o n reg-u; 
but see page 118, foot-note 5. 

• Often thus dropped; sometimes changed to 6, i: mari, mare, sea; caedi, caede, 
caectts, slaughter. 

7 Also in adjectives, in union with i making ui: ten-vis, thin. 

• N dropped; see 36, 0, 8). 

' This is the base of several compound suffixes : ento, enL4a\ ent-io— Nom. ent- 
ttm, ent-ia, and ent-ium ; Jlu-ent-um, stream ; sapi-ent-ia, wisdom ; sil-ent-ium, silence. 
10 Also in a few adjectives and nouns : frequents, /requeue, frequent; pari-ent-s, 
parens. Here s is the Nominative ending. 
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Primary Suffixes. — (Continued.) 



I. 


II. 


EXAMPLKS. 


««»> 


os, us, es, 1 
««, or, ur, 


gen-os, gen-us? birth; corp-us,* body; nub-te, 
cloud ; r6b-ur,* strength ; 9op-or (21, 2), sleep. 


ja 4 = ya, 


ii, 5 io, ie, 


i& and io in adjectives ; 16 in nouns : ex-im-id, 
ex-im-io, Nom. ex-im-iu-s, ex-im-ia, ex-im- 
iu-m, select ; fae-ti, Nom. fae-ie-s, appear- 
ance. 


ja« = ya, 


e,i,id,iu, 


in verbs: cap-e, take thou; cap-e-re, to take; 
cap-i-s, you take ; eap-i-mus, we take ; cap- 
id, I take ; cap-iu-nt, they take. 


jans 7 = 

yam, 


ids, i&r, ius, 
j8r, 6r, 


in comparatives : mag-ids, mag-idr, md-jor, Nom. 
md-jor (21, 2), greater; min-dr, min-or (21, 
2), smaller ; see 162, 165. 


ka, 


ca, co, 


rare : 8 pau-cd, pau-co, pau-cus, a, um, small ; 
lo-eo, locus, place. 


la, | la, lo, li, | see ra. 


ma, 9 


ma, mo, 


for-ma, form ; pri-mo, pri-mus, first ; sup-mo, 
sum-mo (34, 3), sum-mus, highest; al-w-o, 
al-mus, cherishing. 



1 This suffix seems to be used in forming the Latin Infinitive, in origin the Dative of 
a verbal noun : reg-es-s, rsg-ere (31, 1), ( to rule 1 — lit.,/or ruling; e is the Dative end- 
ing (67, note); see Schleicher, p. 472. Bee also page 81, foot-note 2. 

* With variable vowel (57, 2); in early Latin o, in classical Latin u in Nominative 
Singular, e in other cases. We thus have in early Latin os in gen-os, and in classical 
Latin us in gen-us, and es changed to er (31, 1) in gen-er-is, gen-er-l, etc Words of 
this class take no Nominative ending. 

1 With variable vowel — o, u. We thus have corp-us, corp-or-U, with * changed to 
r (31, 1). 8 final is also changed to r in rdbvr; see 31, 2. 

4 Doubtless a pronominal stem. It is common as a secondary suffix (page 154, foot- 
note 4) : pater-io, patr-io, Nom. patr-ius, paternal; vlctor-ia, victory; litxur-ia, lux- 
ur-Us, luxury; see 325. 

* Originally long in Latin, see 21, 2, 1). 

* Probably the verbal root jo, identical with i in Ire, to go. So explained by Curtiua, 
Yerbum, L, pp. 290-295. Ja was also used as a secondary suffix, appended to the stems 
of nouns and adjectives, in forming denominative verbs; see 335, foot-note. 

* This suffix is generally secondary: alt-ior, alt-ius, higher; sapient-tor, wiser; 
see 162. 

8 It seems to appear without its final vowel in some nouns in x : ape-e-s, apex, point, 
top. It is common as a secondary suffix: eVoi-co, cloi-ous, civic (330); and is also 
used in compound suffixes, as cu-lo, ci-no, ti-co : Jlds-cu-lus, a small flower; vati-ci-nus, 
prophetic. See Schleicher, p. 4T8; Gorssen, II., pp. 205, 806, 807. 

' This is also an element in ti-md, ti-mo, si-md, si-mo, is-si-md, is-si-mo: op-ti- 
mus, a, tern, best; alt-is-si-mus, highest. 
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1*himart Suffixes. — (Continued.) 



I. 


II. 


Examples. 


man, 1 


men, 9 min, s 
m5n, 


denoting the means of the action, sometimes 
the act itself, or its result : tegi-men, or teg- 
men* a covering ; nd-men* name ; certd-men, 
contest ; 8er~mon, eer^m6 y * discourse. 


na,' 


na, no, 


1. in adjectives with the force of perfect parti- 
ciples : • pUnd, pU-no, ple-ntts, o, «m, filled, 
full; rig-no, reg-nwn, kingdom, that which 
is ruled. 

2. in nouns and adjectives with various mean- 
ings : • sop-no, aom-no (33, 3, note), som-nue, 
sleep. 


ni, 


ni, 7 | ig-ni, ig-nis, Are ; pd-ni y pd-nis y bread. 


nu, | nu, | very rare : ma-nu, mo-nus, hand. 


ra, 8 la, 


ra,ro,la, 
lo,li, 


ag-ro (agrus), ager, field ; tac-ro (jBac-rue), sacer, 
sac-ra, sac-rum, sacred ; sed-ld, eel-la (34, 2), 
seat ; eande-la, a light ; te-lo, te-lum, weapon ; 
doci-li, doci-lis, docile. 


ta,» 


ti,to, sa, 
so, 


1. in perfect participles : 10 amd-tS, amd-tus, a, 
vm, loved ; plaud-to, plau-so (35, 8), plau- 
stts, applauded ; cfrnd-tus, having tried ; prdn- 
sus, having taken lunch. 

2. in a few adjectives : sex-to, ssx-tus, sixth. 



1 This is an clement In men-to, mdn-ift, and mon-io: nutrl-mtn-tum, nutriment; 
queri-men-ia, complaint; testi-men-ium (secondary suffix), testimony. 

9 With variable vowel (57, 2). The suffix man is weakened to men in the Nomina- 
tive Singular, and to min in the other cases. 

* For gnd-men, * name/ the means by which one is known. 
*2f\s dropped; see 36, 5, 8). 

* Nearly equivalent to ta. In some languages It forms passive participles like ta. 

* Often secondary : pater-no^ pater-nus, paternal; sometimes preceded by a\ I, or i: 
font-a-nus, of a fountain; can-l-nns, canine; ali-e-nxis, belonging to another; see 327, 
329, and 330. 

7 As ta and na are closely related in meaning and use, so are (4 and ni. They are 
sometimes united in the same suffix : ti-d-ni (326). 

* Ra and la are only different forms of the same suffix. In Latin and Greek this 
f affix often forms verbal adjectives which sometimes pass into nouns : gnd-rvts^ 'know- 
ing, 1 from ffnd\nn&-8c3, 'to know'; 6S>-pov, 'gift, 1 * something given, 1 from Bo in Kftupt, 
* to give. 1 

* In the form of ti it is the first element in H-mus, <r, urn : op-U-mus, best ; and the 
second element in is-rt-mvs, a, urn : alt-is-rt-mus, highest In the form of W, it is the 
first element in td-H y shortened to tit: cUH-tds = rtti-tdt-s, state. 

14 Often becoming adjectives or nouns: aUto, al-tus y high ; n>l-tus, son. 
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DERIVATION OF WORDS. 
Primakt Suffixes. — (Continued.) 



L 


II. 


Exaxflxb. 


t«r, 


ter, tfir, | see tra. 


«,' 


«,'■«, 


in verbal nouns : rto-ti, tes-ti*, garment ; met-ti, 
met-tis, messis (35, 3), reaping, harvest. 


tn, 


tfl, 1 | in verbal nouns, including supines : tta-tu, sta- 
tus, standing; i-tv, i-tus, going; dic-tu (su- 
1 pine), in telling, to tell. 


Ur,<tra,<:tar,tSr,tro, 

] 


ter 8 and t&r denoting agency; tro, means: 
pa-ter, lather; md~Ur, mother; vic-tor, con- 
queror ; audi-tor, hearer ; ard-trum, plough. 


▼4, 


vo, no, 


in nouns and adjectives : ar-zo^ar-tvm, ploughed 
field ; vac-vo, vac-ivus, empty. 



SECTION II. 

DERIVATION OF WORDS. 

FORMATION OF NOUNS BY SUFFIXES. 

I. Fkom the Stems of Other Nouns. 

321. Diminutives generally end in — 

Ins, la, lorn; ulna, ula, ulum; cuius, cula, culum:' 

» Ti la the first clement in li-a\ Ho, ti-i t ti-o-ni, ti-dn (i dropped) : jutti-tia, Jus- 
tice; servi-tio, serxi-Hum, service; dHH4U, duri-iils, hardness; sta-tidn, eta-tit (n 
dropped), station. 

3 /often disappears : men-ti, men-Ms, men-ts, men* (36, 2), mind. 

9 Tu is the first element in the suffixes, tu-4, tu*>; tu-ti, tat, and tu-don-: eta-tita, 
statue; mor-tuus, dead; eervi-tuti, servitut (servi-t its), scrvi-tQs, servitude; turpi- 
tudon, turpi-tudd (» dropped), turpitude. 

* Perhaps of verbal origin (320, foot-note 1). This suffix seems to be the basis of 
several compound suffixes : fir-4u\ tor-io, turd, tiro, trie for i&r-l-c, etc. ; see examples, 
324, 326, 330. 

* Ter is used in names denoting family relationship, originally agxncy : pater, 
lit, protector, from the root pa, to protect 

6 For the convenience of the learner the suffixes are given in the Nominative form, 
i. e., with the Nominative ending and the modified stem-vowel. Observe that the stem 
suffix in lu-e and lu-m is lo. The endings, ultts, via, ulum, were developed irregularly 
after the analogy of u-hts, u-la, u-lum in such words as hortu-lus, virffu-Ius, oppidu- 
lum, where the u is the modified stem-voweL Thus the u in rig-u-lvs and capit-M-lum 
is an irregularity introduced from the Diminutives of a and o stems. Lu%, la, lum are 
formed from the suffix la or ra, often used in forming Primary Stems (320). Culw*, 
cula, culum are compound suffixes in which the first part, cm, is formed from the suffix, 
originally ka, modified in Latin to co, cv, seen in lo-co-s, locus, place ; see 320, to, foot-note. 



filio-lus, 

ftlio-la, 

atrio-lum, 

alveo-lus, 

hortu-lus, 

virgu-la, 

oppidu-lum, 

reg-ulus, 

capit-ulum, 

flos-culus, 

parti-cula, 

munus-culum, 



NOUNS. 




a little son. 


from 


fllius, 


a little dauglUer, 
a small hall, 


u 


fffia, 


u 


atrium, 


a small cavity, 
a small garden. 


(t 


alveus, 


t< 


hortus, 


a small branch, 


({ 


virga, 


a small town, 


it 


oppidum, 


a petty king, 


t( 


rex, 


a small head, 


u 


caput, 


a small flower, 


i< 


fids, 


a small part, 


i< 


pars, 


a small present, 


it 


mtinus, 
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son, 

daughter, 
hall. 
cavity. 

farden, 
ranch, 
town, 
king, 
head, 
flower, 
part, 
present. 



1. Xius, la, lum, are appended to a and o stems ; ulus, ula, ulum, to 
Dental and Guttural stems ; cuius, cula, culum, to e, i, and u stems, and 
to Liquid and 8 stems ; see examples. 

2. Before lus, la, lum, the stem-vpwels & and o take the form of o 
after e or i, and the form of u in other situations: fiUolus,filio4a for 
fili&la, hortulus for horto-lus. 

3. Before cuius, cula, culum, stems in u change u into i, and stems 
in on change o into u: vcrsi-culus, *a little verse,' from versus; Jiomun- 
culus, ' a small man/ from liomb. Like nouns in on, a few other words 
form diminutives in. un-culus, un-cula : av-unculus, ' maternal uncle,' from 
avus, i grandfather.' * 

4. XH-lus, el-la, el-lum, il-lus, ilia, il-lum,* are used when the stem 
of the primitive ends in a or o, preceded by 1, n, or r : ocellus* l small 
eye,' from oculus ; fdbella, ' short fable,' from fdbula ; vil-lum* ' a small 
wine,' from vinum. 

Note.— The endings lens and cid occur: ecu-lew,* 'a small horse,* from equus; 
homun-cid, l a small man, 1 from homd. 

322. Patronymics, or names of Descent, generally end in — 

des, stem-suffix da, masculine ; a for ds, stem-suffix d, feminine. 

Tantali-des, son of Tantalus ; Tantali-s, daughter of Tantalus* 

Thesl-des, son of Theseus ; ThSsSi-s, daughter of Tfieseus. 

Thestia-des, son of Theslius ; Thestia-s, daughter of Thcstius. 

Note.— The suffix n£, preceded by I or b. is sometimes used in forming feminine Pat- 
ronymics: Neptunl-ne, daughter of Neptune; Acrisio-nt, daughter of Acrteius. 

» Nuia-cula, pUbtrCula, and tmlpi-cula are formed as if from e-etems. 

* The syllables el and il do not belong to the ending, but are produced by a slight change 
in the stem. The quantity of the vowel t or i is therefore determined by the primitive : 
thus, oculus, oculu-lus = ocul-lue = ocel-lus; vinum, vlnu-lum = vln-lum ~ vll-lum. 

* Also written equuleus, but eculeua is the approved form. 

* The vowel preceding the suffix is usually i, as in Tantoli-dt*, TantaU-9, modified 
from the stem-vowel o. Primitives in eue generally change eu to I or ii, as in Thettl- 
dls, TK$*H-e; and primitives in ius change stem-vowel o to a, as in ThesMa-di*. 
Other nouns sometimes form Patronymics after the analogy of nouns in ius : L&erMades, 
son of Laertes. Aenius has Atnladls, masculine, and AenHs, feminine. 
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323. Designations of Place are often formed with the endings- 

axiom, etom, turn, He. 1 

columb-arium, a dovecot, from columba, dove. 

querc-Stum, a forest of oaks, u quercus, oak. 

sallc-tum, a thicket of willows, " sallx, willow. 

ov-Ile, asheepfotd, " ovis, sheep. 

1. Axiom designates the place where anything is kept, a receptacle : 
aerarium, ' treasury,' from acs, money. 

2. £tom, torn, used with names of trees and plants, designate the place 
where they flourish : otlvUum, * an olive-grove,' from oliva, ' olive-tree.' 

3. lie, used with names of animals, designates their stall or fold : 
bovlle, ' stall for cattle,' from 66s, stem bov. 

4. Other Examples arc — 

Aestu-drium, 'tidal bay,' from.aestus, * tide' ; ati-drium, 'aviary,' from avis, 
'bird'; don-drium, 'place for offerings,' from d&nvm, 'gift'; pom-drium, 
' orchard,' from pomum, ' fruit ' ; aescul-Hum, ' forest of oaks,' from aesculus, 
4 oak ' ; pin-Uum, * pine-forest,' from pinus, ' pine ' ; ros-Uum, ' rose-bed,' 
from rota, ' rose ' ; vin-etvm, 4 vineyard,' from vinum, ' vine ' ; virgulAum, 
' a thicket,' from virgula, ' bush ' ; capr-ile, ' goat-stall,' from caper, 4 goat.' 

324. Debit attves are also formed with several other endings, 
especially with — 

axios, 16, iom, itiom, Ina, imdniom, itas, tns, atos. 3 

statu-ftrius, a statuary, from 

mul-io, muleteer, " 

sacerdot-ium, priesthood, " 

serv-itium, servitude, " 

rSg-Ina, queen, " 

patr-imOnium, patrimony, " 

clv-itas, citizenship, " 

vir-tus, virtue, " 

consul-fttus, consulship, " 

1. Axiog and i6 generally designate persons by their occupations. 

2. Iom and itiom denote office, condition, or collection : servUium, 
servitude, sometimes a collection of servants. 

1 Avium and lie are the endings of neater adjectives used substantively (330). The 
vowels d and I were probably developed out of the stem-vowel of the primitive, bat they 
were afterward treated as a part of the safflx. For an explanation of such vowels, see 330, 
foot-note. Many derivative endings were thus formed originally by the union of certain 
snffixes with the stem-vowel of the primitive; accordingly, when added to vowel stems, 
they generally take the place of the stem-vowel: colwrnb-S, columb-drium ; querc-o, 



statua, 


statue. 


mQlus, 


mule. 


sacerdos, 


priest. 


servus, 


slave. 


rex, 
pater, 


kino, 
father. 


clvis, 


citizen. 


vir, 


man. 


cOnsul, 


consul. 



9 Ariua 1s identical in origin with the adjective ending urius (330), and dtus with 
atus in participles. In each the initial d was originally the stem-vowel of the primitive. 
Ina is the same formation as the adjective ending Inus (330). On i-tiunt, i-monium, 
i-tds, and tiis, see ti, to, tu, man, mdn, with foot-notes, 380; remember that the initial 
i was developed from the stem-vowel of the primitive. 
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8. Ina and imdnium are used with some variety of signification; see 
examples under 1 below. 

4. Itaa and tus designate some characteristic or condition : herddU- 
tas, ' heirship/ from Jteris, ' heir ' ; virtus, ' manliness/ * virtue,' from vir. 

5. Atus denotes rank, office, collection: cOnsulatus, ' consulship,' 
from cdnsxit; senatus, ' senate,' 'collection of old men,' from sencx. 

6. For Patrial or Gentile Nouns, see 331, note 1. 

Note.— The endings agd, ig6, and Hg6 l also occur: vir-dgd, 'heroic maiden, 1 from 
vir, 4 hero * ; ferr-Ogd, 4 iron-rust,' from ferrum, * iron. 1 

7. Other Examples are — 

Libr-arius, * transcriber of books,' from liber, ' book ' ; Ugn-drius, 'joiner,' 
from lignum, ' wood ' ; quadrig-drivs, ' driver of a four-horse chariot,' from 
quadriga, ' four-horse chariot' ; arbitr-ium, ( decision,' from arbiter, ' arbiter' ; 
conjvg-iwm, 'wedlock,' from conjunx, ' spouse' ; magis-ter-ium, ' presidency,' 
from magis-ter, 'president'; ds-tium, ( door,' from fa, 'mouth'; gall-in a, 
' hen,' from gallus, ' cook ' ; ddctr-ina, for ddctdr-ina, ' doctrine,' from doctor, 
'learned man,' 'doctor'; matr-imdnium, * matrimony,' from mater, 'moth- 
er' ; aedil-Uds, ' office of edile,' from aedilis, ' edile ' ; aucUr-Uds, ' authority,' 
from auctor, ' founder,' ' author ' ; seneotus, ' old age,' from senex, ' old man ' ; 
tribun-dtus* ' office of tribune,' from tribunus, * tribune.' 



II. Nouns fkom Adjectives. 



325. From Adjectives are 
with the endings — 



formed various Abstract Nouns 



ia, itia, ta, tfis, itas, 


tus, Sd6, 


itud6, imBnia.* 


dlligent-ia, diligence. 


from 


dlligens, 


diligent. 


superb-ia, haughtiness, 


t« 


superbus, 


haughty. 


amlc-itia, friendship, 


4( 


amicus, 


friendly. 


juven-ta, youth, 


it 


j uveitis, 


young. 


llber-tas, freedom, 


il 


liber, 


fret. 


bon-itas, goodness, 


U 


bonus, 


good. 


pi-etas, 4 piety, 


U 


piug, 


pious. 


juven-tfls, youth, 


it 


juvenis, 


young. 


dulc-tidft, sweetness, 
s5l-itud6, solitude, 


u 


dulcis, 


sweet. 


tt 


sGlus, 


alone. 


acr-imdnia, sliarpness, 


u 


acer, 


sharp. 



1 These endings were formed, according to Corssen, by appending the suffix an to 
ag, the root of ago, to put In motion, make, do; see Corssen, L, p. 577. 

9 As if formed from a verb, tribUnd, are, like equit-dtus, 4 cavalry,' from equito, &re, 
'to ride, 1 from eques, ( a horseman.' 

8 When appended to vowel stems, these endings take the place of the final vowel. 
Originally the initial i In i-tta, 14&%, i-tudc\ and i-mdnia formed no part of the suffix, 
but represented the stem-vowel of the primitive. On ia, Ha, and ta, see ja, H, and to, 
320; on i-tas and tus, see page 160, foot-note 2; on i-tud5 and i-mdnia, see tu and 
man, 320. The origin of i-dd, entfn is obscure. 

4 For pi-itds by dissimilation (26). 
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Nora 1.— Instead of ia and itia, Us and itiZs oocnr: pauper, paupsrAis, poverty; 
dOrus, dur-itia or dur-UUa, hardness. 

Non 2.— Before ids the stem of the adjective Is sometimes slightly changed: facilis, 
facntt&s, faculty ; diffieilis, difficultly difficulty; potent, pottstds, power. 

Notk 8.— A few adjectives form abstracts with both itds and itQdi : jtrmus, Jlrm- 
itds, Jtrmit&dti, firmness. Polysyllabic adjectives in tus often suffer contraction before 
these endings: honestds tot konest-itds, 'honesty,' from honest**; sdUicitudd, for «W- 
licit-itudt, * solicitude, 1 from scUiettns. 

1. Othxb Examples are — 

Audac-ia, ' boldness,' from auddx, • bold* ; Just-itia, 'justice,' from Justus, 
'just'; saev-itia, 'cruelty,' from saevus, 'cruel'; senec-ta, 'old age,' from 
eenex, 'old'; aequdl-itds, 'equality,' from aequdlis, 'equal'; cdr-4tds, 'dear- 
ness,' from cdrus, 'dear' ; anxi-dd$, 'anxiety,' from anxius, 'anxious' ; ali- 
UudS, 'height,' from alius, ' high' ; fort-itudd, 'bravery,' from fortis, 'brave' ; 
magn-itud6, ' greatness,' from tndgnvs, ' great. 9 

HI. Nouns from Verbs and from Roots. 

326. From the Stems of Verbs and from Roots are 
merous nouns with the suffixes — * 

ter, tor, 1 tribe, tram, tura, 
from the root 



pa-ter, 
f ra-ter, 


father, 
brother, 


ama-tor, 


lover, 


audl-tor, 


hearer, 


deiSn-sor, 


defender, 


vena-tor, 


hunter, 


vSna-trlx, 


huntress, 


gubernft-trlx, 


directress, 


ara-trum, 
rOs-trum, 4 


fir" 1 


pic-tor, 


painter, 


pfc-tura, 


painting, 


u-sura, 5 


using, 


audt-tus, 


hearing, 


vl-sus, 1 


sight, 


audl-tio, 
moni-tio, 6 


hearing, 


advising, 


vl-sio,* 


seeing, 


leg-ift, 


a selecting, 


oedd-id, 


a staging, 



>m Roots are formed nu- 


ns, tid, 16.* 




pa, 


to protect 


bhra, fra, 


to support. 


ama-re, 


to love. 


audl-re, 


to hear. 


dSfend-ere, 


to defend. 


vena-rl, 


to hunt. 


gubernft-re, 


to direct. 


art-re, 


to plough. 


rGd-ere, 


to gnaw. 


ping-ere, 

tt 


to paint. 


ut-I, 


to use. 


audl-re, 


to hear. 


vid-€re, 


to see. 


audl-re, 


to hear. 


mon6-re, 


to advise. 


vid-Cre, 


to see. 


leg-ere, 


to select. 


oedd-ere, 


to slag. 



1 These endings appear to be true suffixes, as they do not contain the stem-vowel of 
the primitive. 

9 For the phonetic change by which t in tor, tura, etc., unites with a preceding d or 
t and produces as or «, as in dtfend-tor, defensor, see 3ft, 8, 2). 

* On ter, tor, frits, and tura, see tor, tra; on Am and tid, see tu and ti; and on id, 
see ja, 330. 

* For rod-trum; see 3ft, 8, 1). 

* For HUura, aid-tus, vid-tid; see 3ft, 8, 2). 
' From stem moni, seen in monitwn. 
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1. Ter, tor, and trix designate the agent or doer; tram, the means 
of the action; andtura, tus, ti6, and id, the act itself; see examples. 
But nouns in tos and id sometimes become concrete, and denote the result 
of the action : quaes4ue, ' gain,' from quaes-ere, ' to gain ' ; leg-id, ' a select- 
ing ' and then ( a legion ' (the men selected), from leg-ere, ' to select ' ; ex- 
erci-tus, 'exercise,' 'drill,' and then 'an army' (a collection of trained 
men), from exercS-re, ' to exercise.' 

2. Us, a, 6 l sometimes designate the agent of the action : coqu-us = 
coquus, cook, from coqu-ere, to cook ; scrlb-a, writer, from ecrib-ere ; err-6, 
wanderer, from err-dre. 

Note l.—Tor, trloc, tiira, and tus are sometimes added to noun sterna with or with- 
out change: vid-tor, * traveler, 1 from trta, 'way 1 ; $end-tor, 'senator, 1 from eenem (Geni- 
tive §eni*, stem ten), 'old man 1 ; jani-tor, 'Janitor, 1 and Jdni-trUo, 'janitrix, 1 from Jdn- 
ua y 'gate 1 ; litttrd-tura, 'writing, 1 from littera, 'letter 1 ; cdnsul-d-tus, 'consulship, 1 
from consul, 'consul. 1 

Note 2.— For nouns in id from the stems ot other nouns, see 324, with L 

3. Other Examples are — 

Accusdrtor, 'accuser,' from acclUd-re, 'to accuse'; curd-tor, 'keeper,' 
from curd-re, ' to take care of ; dortor, ' giver,' from da-re, ' to give ' ; vic- 
tor, ' victor,' from vinc-ere* * to conquer' ; inven-trix, * a female discoverer,' 
from inven-ire, 'to discover'; nwrutrum = mon^ee-trum,* 'prodigy,' from 
mon-2re, ' to admonish' ; rds-trum, ' rake,' from rddrere, ' to rake,' ' scrape ' ; 
armd-tura, ' arming,' ' equipment,' from armd-re, ' to arm ' ; nd-tura, ' birth,' 
' nature,' from nd-eci,* ' to be born ' ; scrip-tura, for ecrib-tura,* ' writing,' 
from scrib-ere, ' to write ' ; do-tut, for ag-tus,* ' driving,' ' act,' from ag-ere, ' to 
drive,' ' act' ; dc-tiS, for ag-tiS, ' action,' from ag-ere, ' to act ' ; tnoni-tiS, ' act 
of admonishing,' from mone-re, 'to admonish'; mon-Uus, 'admonition,' from 
mone-re, 'to admonish'; opin-i5, 'opinion,' from opln-dri, 'to think' ; opt- 
iS, ' choice,' from opUdre, ' to choose.' 

327. From the Stems of Verbs and from Roots are formed 
nouns with the suffixes — 

or, us, 5s, iSs, ium, en, men, mentam, mdnia, mdninm, bulum, 
cnltun, brum,* cxuinj num. 8 

1 O and a\ the stems of ut and a, are only different forms of the suffix a ; and on, the 
stem of (5, dnis, is from the suffix an; see 880. 

3 Boot eta. 

1 With the compound suffix ea-trum, from ae-tra; see as and Ira, 330. 

4 Rootftd. 
• See 33, 1. 

' Observe change in quantity: ag-ere, ac-tue; see Gellras, IX., 6. 

t On the forms bulum, orum*, culum, crttm, see 35, 2, foot-note 8. 

8 On or (for os\ «m, and Is, see as; on He and torn, see Ja ; on en, see an ; on men % 
mentum, mdnia, and monium, see man; on num, see no— all in 320; on butom, brum, 
eulum, crum, see Corssen, IL, p. 40. 
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anvor, 


fow; 


front 


am-iie, 


tim-or, 


/«r, 
ferrt, 


a. 


timbre, 


gen-**, 


u 


gen ta gigD-ere, 


frfgnF, 


<»&/, 


u 


frlg-ere,i 


sed-es, 


•ear, 


u 


sed-ere,* 


fac-i£s, 


JNOfe, /OVX, 


u 


fac-ere, 


gand4am, 


*°*: 


u 


gand-ere, 


stud-inm, 


zeal, study, 


M 


stnd-ere, 


pectin, 


a comb, 


U 


pect-ere, 


fin-men, 


a dream, 


« 


fiu-ere, 


orna-meotnin, 


ornament, 


« 


drna-ie, 


queri-mcnia, 


complaint, 


u 


qnerl, 


aU-m&ninm, 


nourishment, 


M 


ale-re, 


voca-bnlom, 
vehi'Cnhim, 


appellation^ 
vehicle, 


u 
u 


Toct-re, 
rehe-re, 


delfi-bram, 


shrine, 


u 


delu-ere, 


simnlft-cram, 


image, 


u 


smralft-re, 


reg-num, 


reign, 


u 


reg-ere, 



to foe* 

to bear, 
to be cold, 
font, 
to make, 
to rejoice 
to be zealous, 
to comb, 
tojtov. 
to adorn, 
to complain* 
to nourish. 
toealL 
to carry, 
to cleanse, 
to represent, 
to rule. 

1. Or, lis, 5s, iea, and fnm generallj designate the actios or state 
denoted by the rerb, but em, 15s, and inm sometimes designate the result 
of the action : aedifiehan, ' edifice,' from aedific-are, ' to build.' 

2. Men, nwntnm, mfinia, mfinimn, and nam generallj designate the 
VEAH8 of the action, or its involuntary subject, sometimes the act itself, 
or its result : Jt&^nen, * a stream,' * something which flows,' ttomfm-ere ; 
aa-men, ' an army in motion,' from ag-ere. 

Note.— The stem or root is soinetmies shortened or changed: md^nemtmm^^auning 
force, 1 from movers. 

3. Balnm, cultun, brum, and cram designate the ikstetmeht or the 
place of the action: vehirculum, 'vehicle' (instrument of the action), 
from vehe-re ; sta-bulum, ' stall ' (place of the action), from sta^re. 

Horn— The vowel of the stem is sometimes changed : stp%H-enun y * sepulchre,' from 
sepdrlre, 'Co bury*; see 24, 8. 

4. In cnlum, o is dropped after e and g : vinculum, * a bond,' from 
vincAre; r eg Ada, * rule,' from reg-ere. 

Note.— 2*5, la, ag6 n ty£,*anda few other endings also occur: torpi-di, 'nombness, 1 
from torpi-re, 'to be numb 1 ; eupi-dA, 'desire, 1 from cwpe-ns, 'to desire 1 ; can<U-la, 
'candle, 1 from candi-re, 'to shine 1 ; eor-do5, 'whirlpool,' from oor^ir^ 'to swallow np 1 ; 
vert-laS, ' a turn, 1 from cert-ere, ' to torn. 1 

5. Other Examples are — 

Splend-or, 'brightness,' from splend-ere, 'to be bright'; op~us % 'work,' 
from the root op for op, * work ' ; dec-us, l ornament, 1 from root dec y in dec-el, 

1 In several of these examples the noon is not strictly derived from the verb, tat 
both noon and verb are formed from one common root, as frto-u* and JHg-ere from the 
root/Ha. 

9 Sed-ire and %id-i» show a variable root-vowel— «, i ; see 20, note 2. 

* See Oorssen, I., p. 577; IL, pp. 802, 806. 
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'it is becoming' ; nvb-*s, * cloud,' from the root nub in nub-ere, 'to veil'; 
spec-ies, ' look,' from speoere, ' to look' ; efug-ium, ' escape,' from efug-ere, 
' to escape' ; imper-ium, ' command,' from imper-dre, ' to command' ; certd- 
men, ' contest,' from certd-re, ' to contend ' ; docu-mentum, 1 ' lesson^' ' docu- 
ment,' from doce-re, ' to teach ' ; nutrwnentum, ' nourishment,' from nutri-re, 
' to nourish ' ; pd-bulvm, ' fodder,' from the root pd in pd-scere, ' to feed ' ; 
spectd-culum, 'sight,' from spectd-re, 'to behold'; Utrcrum, 'gain,' from 
lu-ere, ' to pay ' ; do-num, 1 ' gift,' from the root da in da-re, ' to give.' 



FORMATION OF ADJECTIVES BY SUFFIXES. 

I. Adjectives from Nouns. 
328. Fullness. — Adjectives denoting fullness, abundance, sup- 
ply, generally end in — 

5sds, cosiu, 15ns, lontus, tus.' 

full of courage, from 
fruitful, " 

warlike, 



anim-osus, 

fructu-dsus, 

belli-cOsus, ' 

pesti-l6ns, 

pesti-lentus, 

vlno-lentus, 

fraudu-lentus, 

ftla-tus, 

turrl-tus, 

cornu-tus, 

jus-tus, 



pestilential, 

U 

full of wine, 

fraudulent, 

winged, 

turretcd, 

horned, 

just, 



animus, 


spirit, courage. 


fructus, 


fruit. 


bellum, 


war. 


pestis, 


pest. 

u 


Ylnum, 


wine. 


fraus, 


fraud. 


ala, 


wing. 


turris, 


turret. 


cornu, 


ham. 


jus, 


right. 



Note.— Before dsus the stem-vowel Is generally dropped, but u is retained: animo> 
dsus, anim-teus, but frUctu-dtus. 

1. Otheb Examples are — 

Ann-dsus, *full of years,' from annus, 'year'; luxuri-osus, 'luxurious,' 
from luxuria, ' luxury ' ; pertcul-osus, 4 dangerous,' from periculum, 'danger' ; 
tenebr-dsus and UnebH-edsus, ' gloomy,' from tenebrae, ' gloom ' ; turbu-Untus, 
'riotous,' from turba, 'riot'; barbdrtus, 'bearded,' from barba, 'beard'; 
auri-tus, 'long eared,' from auris, 'ear'; onvs-tus, 'burdened,* from onus, 
' burden.' 

329. Material. — Adjectives designating the material of which 
anything is made generally end in — 

1 With modified stem or root: docly docu; da, dd. 

9 On dsus, see Schleicher, p. 403; Corssen, I., p. 62; II., p. 688. Cdsus is from co 
and dsus; thus from helium, 'war/ is formed lelli-cus, * belonging to war'; and from 
bclli-cus is formed beUlco-lsus, belli-cdsus, ' warlike.' On tens, lentus, see ra, la, 320. 
The vowel before l'iu, lentvs— generally «, sometimes o or i— was originally the stem- 
vowel of the primitive, as in vlno-lentus, puti-Uns, pesti-lentvs, but it was sometimes 
treated as a part of the suffix: vi-olsnius, 'violent, 1 from vis, * force. 1 Tus is identical 
with tus in the passive participle, and when added to vowel-stems is preceded by a, I, 
or u: ala-tus, turrl-tus. cornu-tus, liko amd-tus, audl-tus, acu-tus ('sharpened,' from 
acu-o, ' to sharpen 1 ). It may, however, be added to consonant-stems : jus-tus. 
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ens, bus, n»us, ficeus, icins. 1 

aur-eus, 

argent-eus, 

fftg-eus, 

fftgi-nus,* 

fagi-neus,* 

pdpul-nus,* 

popul-neus, 8 

pap^r-aceus, 

later-icius, 

Notb.— Theso endings sometimes denote characteristic or possession : tirginene, 
4 belonging to a maiden. 1 

830. Chakactkbistic. — Adjectives signifying belonging to, de- 
rived from, generally end in — 

cub, ions, alls, His, anus, Inns, axis, axius, ius, ensis. 4 



golden, 
ofsilver, 
of beech, 

a 


from 

a 

C( 

(1 


aurum, 
argentum, 

fagus, 

it 


gold, 
silver. 

a beech. 

tt 


tt 

ofpopiar, 


tt 
tt 
it 


tt 

pOpulus, 
u 


u 
a poplar. 

u 


of papyrus, 
of brick, 


tt 
it 


papyrus, 
later, 


car 



clvi-cua, 

patr-icus, 

natur-alis, 

mort-alis, 

host-Ilia, 

clv-Uis, 

oppid-anus, 

urb-anus, 

mar-Inus, 

equ-Inus, 

lun-aris, 

salut-aris, 

auxili-arius, 

reg-ius, 

OratCr-ius, 

for-Snsis, 



relating to a citizen, 

paternal, 

natural, 

mortal, 

hostile, 

relating to a citizen, 

of the town, 

of the city, 

marine, 

of, pertaining to a horse, 

lunar, 

salutary, 

auxiliary, 

royal, 

of an orator, 

forensic, 



from 



dvis, 


citizen. 


pater, 


fattier. 


nfttura, 


nature. 


mors, 


death. . 


hostis, 


enemy. 


clvis, 


- citizen. 


oppidum, 


town. 


urbs, 


city. 


mare, 


sea. 


equus, 


horse. 


luna, 


moon. 


saltls, 


safety. 


auxilium, 


aid. 


rSx, 


king. 


Orator,* 


orator. 


forum, 


forum. 



1 On eus, stem eo, see Corssen, II., pp. 842-946; Bopp, III., p. 429; on nus, see 
na, 320. ITeus adds eus to no, seen in nus; deem adds eus to dc, seen in da (333, 
foot-note 2) ; and ic-ius adds ius to ie or ico; sacja, 380, and icus, 330. 

* Stem-vowel changed to i before nus and new. 
1 Btem-vowel dropped before nus and neue. 

* On eus, see ha, 320. In Ucus, i was originally the stem-vowel of the primitive, but 
was finally treated as a part of the suffix, as in patr-icus. In the same way tho vowels 
d and i in dUs, Hit, dris, drius, anus, and inus were developed from the stem-vowels 
of the primitives; thus in such words as doc-i-lis, 'docile, 1 from doe-i-re, the suffix 
seems to have been originally lis, but at length the preceding i was treated as a part of 
the suffix, making ilis. If now Hit be added to hosti, the stem of hostis, we shall have 
hoeti-ilis = host~ilis; or, with Corssen, we may suppose that from hostts was formed 
the verb hostl-re, and that the ending lis was added directly to hostl, making hostl-lis. 
The long initial vowel in other endings is supposed to have had a similar origin. Alts, 
IUs, and dris are virtually the same suffix, as I and r are interchangeable; see ra, la, 
foot-note, 320. Arius=.dri-ius. On dnus, Inus, and iw, seeja and na, 320; on 
ensis, see Corssen, I., pp. 62, 264; IL, pp. 6S8, 719. 

* Bnt drd-ior is formed from drd-re by adding tor to the stem ; see 326. 
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1. Ester or estris, 1 timua, itimus, ticus, 9 cinni , and a few other end- 
ings occur : terr-ester or terr-estris, 4 terrestrial,' from terra, ' earth * ; mari- 
timus,. 1 maritime,' from mare, 'sea'; leyMimus, 'lawful,' from Ux,ligis, 
'law'; rUs4ieus, 'rustic,' from rus, 'country'; vdti-cinus, 'prophetic,' 
from votes, ' prophet.' 

2. Other Examples are — 

Domini-cus, 'of a master,' from dominus, 'master'; serv-ilis, 'slavish,' 
from senus, ' slave * ; vir-Uis, ' manly,' from tir, ' man ' ; eapU-dlis, ' of the 
head£ 'capital,' from caput, 'head'; rig-alts, 'kingly,' from rex, 'king'; 
cdnsul-aris, 'consular,' from consul, 'consul'; milU-dris, 'military,' from 
miles, ' soldier ' ; agr-drius, ' of or relating to land,' from ager, ' field ' ; ar- 
gent-drius, 'of silver,' from argetUum, 'silver'; can-inus, 'of a dog,' from 
canis, ' dog ' ; lup-inus, ' of a wolf,' from lupus, ' wolf' ; mont-dnus, ' of a 
mountain,' from mdns, 'mountain'; nox-ivs, 'injurious,' from noxa, 'in- 
jury ' ; patr-iue, ' of a father,' from pater, ' father' ; imperaldr-iue, ' of a com- 
mander,' from imperator, ' commander.' 

331. Adjectives from proper nouns generally end in — 
anus, ianui , Inns ; iua, iacus, ions ; Snais, iSnsis ; as, aena, Sua.* 



Sull-anus, 

RGm-anus, 

Mari-finus, 

Cicer6n-ianus, 

Lat-Tnus,* 

Plaut-Inus, 

Corinth-ius, 

Corinth-iacus, 

Britann-icus, 

Cann-3nsis, 

Athen-iensis, 

JtdSn-fts, 

Smyrn-aeus, 

Pythagor-Sus, 



of Sulla, 

Roman, 

of Marius, 

Ciceronian, 

Latin, 

of Plautus, 

Corinthian, 

British, 
of Cannae, 
Athenian, 
of Fidcnae, 
Smymcan, 
Pythagorean, 



from 



Sulla, 


Sulla. 


ROma, 


Rome. 


Mariua, 


Marius. 


Cicero 1 , 


Cicero. 


Latium, 


Latium. 


Plautus, 


Plautus. 


Corinthus, 
it 


Corinth. 
«t 


Britannus, 


a Briton. 


Cannae, 


Cannae. 


Athenae, 


Athens. 


FldSnae, 


Fidenae. 


Smyrna, 


Smyrna. 


Pythagoras, 


Pyilutgoras. 



1. Anna and i&nua are the endings generally used in derivatives from 
Names of Persons ; but others also pccur. 

Note 1.— Many of these adjectives from names of places are also used substantively 
as Patriot or Gentile Nouns to designate toe citizens of the place : Corinthii, the Co- 
rinthians; Atheniinsis, the Athenians. 

Note 2.— The Roman Genii* or clans were all designated by adjectives in ius, as 
gins Cornilia, gins Julia. 

1 The ending ester or estris may be formed by adding ter or tris to es from the suffix 
as (320) ; but see Corssen, II., p. 549. 

* On ti-mus, 4-H-mus, and ti-cus, see ta, ma, ca, 320. 

* When appended to vowel stems, these endings take the place of tho stem-vowel: 
SulUdnus. In fact, anus Is formed by the union of the stem-vowel with the suffix. 8o 
in Mari-dnu*, but in examples like this the i before dnus was finally treated as a part 
of the suffix, making idnus, as seen in (Hceron-ianus. Inus In LatAnus contains io, 
from Lat'io, tho stem of Latium. 
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Note 8.— An adjective in tiw, used substantively, formed s part of the name of every 
distinguished Roman, and designated the gins to which he belonged ; see Roman Name*, 
649. 

II. Adjectives from: Adjectives. 

332. Diminutives from other adjectives generally end like 
diminutive nouns (321) in — • 

lus, ulus, cuius. 1 

Gbrio-lus, tomcwJiat drunken, from 

aureo-lus, golden, " 

long-ulug, rather long, " 

pauper-culus, rather poor, " 

Note 1.— The endings tllus and iUus also occur as in nouns (321, 4) : nov-ellus, 
•new,' from novus, 'new.' 

Notb 2.— Cuius is sometimes added to comparatives: dvrius-culus, * somewhat 
hard,' from durior, dCrius, * harder. 1 

III. Adjectives from: Verbs and fbom Roots. 

333. Verbal adjectives generally end in — 

bundu3, cundus, dus; bilis, tilis, sills, lis; ax.* 



Gbrius, 


drunken. 


aureus, 


golden. 


longus, 


long. 


pauper, 


poor. 



mlra-bundus, 


wondering, 


from 


mlra-rl, 


to wonder. 


mori-bundus, 


dying, 
diffident, 


it 


morl, 


to die. 


ver6-cundus, 


« 


verS-rl, 


to fear. 


cali-dus, 


warm, 


it 


calS-re, 


to be warm. 


pavi-dus, 
ama-bilis, 


fearful, 
worthy of love, 


tt 
u 


pavG-re, 
amfi-re, 


to fear, 
to love. 


duc-tilis, 


ductile, 


it 


dac-ere, 


to lead. 


flec-silia, 8 ) 
flexilis, J 


flexible, 


it 


flect-ere, 


to turn* 


doci-lis, 


docile, 


tt 


doc6-re, 


to teach. 


pugn-ax, 


pugnacious, 
daring, 


tt 


pQgnft-re, 
aud6-re, 


toflghL 


aud-fix, 


tt 


to dare. 



1. Bundus and cundus have nearly the force of the present participle ; 
but bundus is somewhat more expressive than the participle : laetd-bundus, 
rejoicing greatly ; and cundus generally denotes some characteristic rather 
than a single act or feeling : ver&cundue, diffident. 

2. Dus retains the simple meaning of the verb. 

8. Bills, tilis, sills, and lis denote capability, generally in a passive 
sense : amabilis, capable or worthy of being loved ; sometimes in an active 
sense : terribUis, terrible, capable of producing terror. 

1 Bee p. 153, foot-note 6. 

9 Bundus is explained by Corssen and others as formed by appending undue, endue, 
the Gerundive suffix, to bu =/u, as seen in ful; cundus, by adding the same suffix to 
co (ka, 320); see Corssen, II., pp. 310-312. On dug, see Corssen, II., pp. 302, 303; on 
lie, see ra, la, 320; and on bilis, 320, foot-note 1 ; also Corssen, I., pp. 166-169; on tilis 
and silis y Corssen, II., pp. 41, 826. The ending ax = d-c-g is for d-co-s, in which d was 
originally the stem- vowel of an d*verb: thus pugn-d-co-s becomes piignd-cs, pugndx. 

» FUc-*Uis=jleci-Ulis; see 35, 8, 2). 
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4. Ax denotes inclination, generally a faulty one : loqudx, loquacious. 

5. Ova, Xcus, ucus, vus, uus, Ivus, tivus, tlcius, ius, and ulna 1 also 
occur : 

Medi-cus, ' healing,' ' medical,' from mede-ri, l to heal ' ; am-icus, ' friend- 
ly,' from anv-dre, 4 to love ' ; cad-itcus, l falling,' ' inclined to fall,' from cad- 
ere, ' to fall • ; sal-vtts, i safe,' from root sal, * whole,' l sound ' ; noe-wus and 
noc-ivos, i hurtful,' from noc-ere, l to hurt' ; cap-tlvus, ' captive,' from cap-ere, 
* to take ' ; ficticiue, for fig-Ucius, * feigned,' from fig, the root of fing-ere, * to 
form,' 'fashion,' 'feign'; exim-ius, 'select,' 'choice,' from exim-ere, 'to 
select out ' ; crtd-ulns^ ' credulous,' from crid-ere, l to believe.' 

6. Otheb Examples are — 

Ludi-bundus, * sportive,' ' playful,' from lude-re, * to play ' ; ridi-btmdus, 
1 laughing,' from ride-re, ' to laugh ' ; fd-'cundus, ' eloquent,' from fd-ri, ' to 
speak'; ju-eundu8, for juv-cundus, 'pleasant,' from juv-dre, 'to aid,' 'de- 
light'; avi-dus, 'greedy,' from avd-re, 'to long for'; cupi-dus, 'desirous,' 
from cupe-re, ' to desire ' ; timi-dvs, ' timid,' from timbre, ' to fear' ; fati-lis, 
' easy,' ' capable of being done,' from face-re, 'to do ' ; nubi-lis, ' marriage- 
able,' from nube-re, • to marry ' ; uti-lis, ' useful,' from uti, ' to use ' ; cridi- 
bilie, ' credible,' from crede-re, ' to believe ' ; terri-bilis, ' terrible,' from terre- 
re, ' to terrify ' ; laudd-bilis, ' praiseworthy,' from laudd-re, ' to praise ' ; fer- 
tUis, 'fertile,' from fer-re, 'to bear'; cap-dx, 'capacious,' from cap-ere, 'to 
take ' ; ten-ax, ' tenacious,' from tenure, ' to hold.' 

IV. Adjectives from Adverbs and Prepositions. 

SS4. A few adjectives are formed from adverbs and preposi- 
tions : a 

cras-tinus, of to-morrow, from eras, to-mdrrovr. 

contra-rius, contrary, " contra, against 

inter-nus, internal, " inter, among, within. 

super-bus, haughty, " super, above. 

super-nus, upper, " " " 

FOBMATION OF VERBS BY SUFFIXES. 
I. Verbs from Nouns and Adjectives. 
3S5. Verbs formed from nouns and adjectives are called De- 
nominatives. They end in — 

Cow. L Cohj. IL . Cohj. III. Cow. IV. 

0, fi-re, e6, 3-re, no, ue-re,» io, tf-re, 4 

1 Vus, uus, and l-vu* are only different forms of the same suffix; uus was formed by- 
vocalizing v in vus; i-tms, by adding vus to the stem-vowel I; noc-l-vus, as if flora a 
verb, noc-ire = noo-ire. The other endings are composed of elements already explained. 

9 Bat adverbs and prepositions are in origin case-forms; see 304; 307, note 1. ) 

• Conjugation III. contains primitive verbs with a few derivatives, I 

* According to Curtins and others, the suffix which was added to the stems of noons 
and adjectives to form verbs was originally ja, pronounced ya, probably identical with i, 

8 
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cfir-6, 


*-re, 


fug-S, 


a-re, 


pugn-d, 
bell-o, 


i-re, 


ft-re, 


don-d, 


ft-re, 


firm-o, 


I-re, 


labor-6, 


ft-re, 


Hber-o, 


ft-re, 


nomin-o, 


ft-re, 


alb-eft, 


8-re, 


clar-fl, 


ft-re, 


clar-ed, 


6-re, 


flOr-cd, 


€-re, 


lttc-ed, 


G-re, 


met-uo*, 


ue-re, 


stat-ud, 


ue-re, 


fln-id, 


I-re, 


moU-15, 


I-re, 


vSst-ifi, 


I-re, 


serv-ifi, 


I-re, 


custftd-id, 


I-re, 



cur-a, 
fug-a, 
pttgn-a, 
bell-um, 


care. 

at 


war. 


d6n-um, 


gift. 


firm-us, 


firm. 


labor, 


labor. 


liber, 


free. 


nomen, 


name. 


alb-us, 


white. 


clftr-us, 
it 


bright. 


AGs, 


fiower 


lux-=luo»s, 


Ughu ' 


met-us, 


fear. 


Stftt-US, 


position. 


ftn-is, 


end. 


moll-is, 


soft. 


vGst-is, 


garment. 


serv-us, 


servant. 


custOs, 


guardian. 



to care for, from 

to put to flight, " 
to fight, 

to carry on tear, " 

to give, " 

to make firm, " 

to labor, " 

to liberate, " 

to name, " 

to be white, " 

to make bright, " 

to be bright, " 

to bloom, " 

to thine, " 

to fear, '• 

to place, " 

to finish, « 

to soften, u 

to clothe, " 

to serve, u 

to guard, " 

Kors 1.— Denominative* of the second conjugation are intransitive, bat moat of tho 
others are transitive. 

Nora 2.— Derivatives, like other verba, may of course be deponent: dotninor, <JrI, 'to 
domineer,* from dominus, * master 1 ; mlror, drf ,' to wonder at,' from mlrus, * wonder- 
ful' ; parUor, Irl, 4 to part/ 'divide,' from pare, partis, 'part.' 

1. Other Examples aro — 

Culp-dre, ' to find fault,' from cutpsj, * fault ' ; glbri-drl, * to boast,' * glory,' 
from glori-a, ' glory ' ; nov-dre, ' to make now,' from novus, ' new ' ; regn-dre, 
4 to reign,' from regnum, 'royal power'; lev-are, 'to lighten,' from Isvis, 
♦light'; honor-are, 'to honor,' from honor, 'honor'; laud-Are, 'to praise,' 
from laus = lauds, ' praise ' ; saevsre, ' to be fierce,' from saevus, ' fierce.' 

the root of i-re, ' to go. 1 This suffix added to a, the original stem-vowel of most noons 
and adjectives, formed a-fa still preserved in the ending ajd-mi in a large class of San- 
skrit verbs. From this compound suffix aja are derived in Latin, in the first conjuga- 
tion, (1) an, contracted to 0: eur-0 = c&r-ajo for e&r-ao for cHrsJa; (2) d: eur~as, 
shortened to a in eHr-a-t for ctir-d-t;— in the second conjugation, (1) eO; lUcsO for luc- 
ejo for hlo-aja; (2) i: lOc-is, shortened to * in lOc-e-t for lUe-i-t; and in the fourth 
conjugation, (1) io and iu: serv-io for serv-ijo for eerv-aja, eerv-lu-nt for urv-tyu-nt 
for serv-ajw-nt; and (2) I: serv-ls, shortened to i in serv-i-t for serv-l-t; see Bopp, I n 
pp. 207-229; Cortlus, Verbum, L, pp. 292, 826-S4a; Schleicher, pp. 856-861. For an ob- 
jection to this explanation of the aserbs, see Corssen, II., pp. 788-T86.— On final of the 
first person, see 247, 1, foot-note 5.— The suffix io, added to original istems, formed <ja 
'and gave rise to iserbs:f*nto=fln~i-jOz=/1n~1)a; and added to ustems, it formed 
u-ja and gave rise to userbs : mtt-uo = mtt-u-fa = met-itfa.— In general, astems give 
rise to aserbs: cHr-a\ eHr-a-re; ostein*, sometimes to aserbs, sometimes to e-verbs, 
and sometimes to iserbe : Jlrmus, stem Jtrmo, Jtrm-d-re ; albus, stem albs, alb-i-re; 
serous, stem seres, eerv-l-re; consonant stems, to aserbs, eserbs, or iserbs, after the 
analogy of vowel stems : labor for labor, labdr-d-re ; Jtt*, Jtbrs'-re for Jl6$-?-re (31, 1) ; 
custde, stem cust&d, cnstodJfnr*. 
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n. Vebbs fbom Vbbbs. 1 

336. Fkequentatives or Intensives denote repeated, con- 
tinued, or intense action. They are generally of the first conjuga- 
tion, and are formed — 

I. From the stem of the participle ' in ton or sub : 

cant~5, ft re, to sing, from cantus from canO, to sing} 

capt-o, are, to snatch, " captus " capio, to take. 

dat-6, ftre, to give often, u datus " d6, to give. 

habit-5, ftre, to inhabit, " habitus " habed, to have. 

quass-o, ftre, to shake violently, " quassus " quatid, to shake. 

territ-5, ftre, to frigJUen often, u territus " terreo, to frighten. 

II. From the present stem, by adding to and changing the preceding 
vowel to i, if not already in that form : 4 

agi-to, ftre, to shake, from ago, to move, lead. 

clami-tS, ftre, to shout often, " clftmd, to shout. 

rogi-td, ftre, to ask eagerly, " rogo, to ask. 

voci-to, ftre, to call often, " voco, to call. 

voli-to, ftre, to fit about, " volo, to fly. 

Notb 1. — Frequentatives aro sometimes formed from other frequentatives: * cantito, 
'to sing often,' from canto from cano; dictito, ' to say often,' from dicto from dlcO. 

Note 2.— A few derivatives in essO and isso also occur. They are intensive in force, 
denoting earnest rather than repeated action, and are of the third conjugation : facto, 
facessO % ' to do earnestly ' ; incipto, incipisso, ' to begin eagerly.' 

1. Other Examples are — 

Dictd, ' to say often,' from died, ' to say ' ; spectd, ' to behold,' from specto, 
1 to look at' ; faetito, * to do often,' from facto, ' to do,' * make ' ; imperUo, 
4 to command often,' from impero, 'to command' ; rapto, 'to snatch,' from 
rapid, ' to seize.' 

337. Inceptives or Inchoatives denote the beginning of the 
action. They are of the third conjugation, and end in see : 

» . Either directly or through the medium of nouns, adjectives, or participles. 

9 They aro thus strictly denominatives (335). Intransitive verbs, though without 
the participle in tits or sus, may form frequentatives after the analogy of transitive 
verbs: cursO, are, 'to run about,' formed as if from eursus from currO, 'to run'; ven> 
tito, are, • to come often,' formed as if from ventue, from venio, • to come.' 

* Bemember that the stem of the participle ends in o ; thus eantus = canto-s. Ob- 
nerve, therefore, that the verb canto, 4 I sing,' is in form like the stem of the participle. 
Canto was, however, originally produced by adding Ja to eanta, the original stem of 
eantus, making eanta-ja, eantafa cantao\ canto; see also 335, foot-note. 

« The formation from the participle was doubtless the original method, but at length 
to was regarded as the suffix, and was accordingly added to present stems, and as in many 
coses i preceded, the stem-vowel finally took this form before the suffix to; see Corssen, 
II., p. 297. 

* Sometimes from frequentatives no longer in use : actito, *to act often,' as if from 
ado, not in use, from ago; scrlptito, 'to write often,' as If from serlpto, not in use, 
from szr'ibo. 
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gel-ft-sco, to begin to freeze, from gel-6, a-rc, to freeze. 

cal-£-scO, to become warm, " cal-eo, 6-re, to be warm. 

rub-€-sc5, to grow red, " rub-ed, e-re, to be red. 

vir-5-sc5, to grow green, " vir-ed\ S-re, to be green. 

trem-i-scd, to begin to tremble, " trem-6, e-re, to tremble. 

obdorm-I-sco, to fall asleep, " obdorm-io, I-re, to sleep. 

338. Desideeatives denote a desire to perform the action. 
They are of the fourth conjugation, and end in turio or surio : 

par-turid, Ire, to strive to bring forth, from parid, to bring forth. 
e-suri5, Ire, to desire to eat, " edo, to eat. 1 

339. Diminutives denote a feeble action.* They are of the first 
conjugation, and end in illo: 

cant-illfl, to sing feebly, from cantd, to sing. 

conscrlb-illd, to scribble, " conscrlbo, to write. 

Note.— For the Debivation of Advebbs, Bee 304. 
SECTION III. 

COMPOSITION OF WORDS. 

340. New words may be formed — 

I. By the union of two or more words under one principal accent, 
without change of meaning: 

JRes publico, rtspublica, republic ; agri cultura, agricultural, agriculture ; 
juris cdnsultus, juriseQnsultus, lawyer, one skilled in the law ; quern ad mo- 
dum, quemadmodum, in what way — lit., to what measure. 

Note.— These are compounds only in form. The separate words retain In a great 
measure their identity both in form and in meaning, and may in fact be written separately. 
Bis publico- is the approved form. Other examples of this class are: Uoi*-l&tor y law- 
giver ; pater-familids, father of a family ; sendtHs-cdnsultum, decree of the senate ; hdc- 
tenus, thus far; saepe-numerd, often in number; ben&facto, to do well, benefit; male- 
died, to revile; satis-facio, to satisfy, do enough for; animum-ad-v6rt0 } anim-ad-v6rtd, 
to notice, turn the mind to. 

II. By prefixing an indeclinable particle to an infected word, 
generally with some change of meaning: 

Ad-sum, to bo present ; d9~pon9, to lay down ; re-pdnd, to replace ; e^discd, 
to learn by heart ; im-memor , unmindful ; per-faeilis, very easy ; prd-ednsul, 

1 These are the only desiderati ves in common use, but a few others occur : einfrturio, 
4 to desire to dine, 1 from ceno % 'to dine 1 ; imp4wio, 4 to desire to purchase, 1 from em£, 
' to purchase ' ; nup-turib, * to desire to marry, 1 from nubo, ' to marry. 1 They were prob- 
ably formed originally through the medium of a verbal noun in tor or sor (396, foot-note 
2): thus, cino, cend-tor, ' one who dines 1 ; cind-tor-l-re = dnd-tur-l-re (p changed to 
«*), 'to desire to dine 1 ; emo, imp-tor, '• purchaser 1 ; imp-tor-lre = Smp-tur-i-re, 'to 
desire to purchase. 1 

9 Probably denominatives formed from verb-stems through diminutive verbal nouns. 
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proconsul, one aoting for a consul; inter-rdgnmm, interregnum, an interval 
between two reigns. 

HI. By uniting two or more simple stems or roots, and adding 
appropriate inflectional suffixes when needed: l 

Jgni-color, 1 fire-colored ; grandi-aevos, 1 grand-aevus, a, w», of great age ; 
omni-potent-8, omnipo&ns, omnipotent ; mdgno-arrimos, m&gnanimus, a, urn, 
great-souled ; iubi-cm, trumpeter ; arti-fec-s, artifex, artificer ; alio-qul, ali- 
quU? any one. 

1. In the first element of the compound observe — 

1) That the stem-vowel generally takes the form of i .• capro-corno-s, 
capri-comus ; tuba-cen, tubi-cen. 

2) That consonant stems sometimes assume i : hon&r~i-jico~8, Kon&rijicus, 
a, «m, honorable. 

3) That the stem-vowel disappears before another vowel : magno-animus, 
magnanimus. 

2. The stem-ending and the inflectional ending of the second element 
generally remain unchanged in the compound ; see examples above. But 
observe — 

1) That they are sometimes slightly changed : aequo-nocti, aequi-noctio-m,* 
aequinoctium, equinox ; muUa-forma, multirformU, with many forms. 

2) That a verbal root or stem may be the second element in a compound 
noun or adjective : tvbircen (cen = can, the root of cand, to Bing), trumpeter ; 
iHi-fer (fer, root of ferd, to bear), death-bearing. 

Nora.— The words classed under IL and IIL are regarded as real compounds, bat 
those under III. best illustrate the distinctive characteristics of genuine compounds, as 
they are formed from compound stems and have a meaning which could not be expressed 
by the separate words. Thus, m&gnua animus means a great soul, but m&gnanimus 
means having a great soul.* 

341. In Compound Nouns, the first part is generally the stem 
of a noun or adjective, sometimes an adverb or preposition; and 
the second part is the stem of a noun, or a stem from a verbal root : 

arti-fex, artist, from arti-fac in an and facid. 

capri-cornus, Capricorn, " capro-cornu " caper " cornti. 

aequi-noctium, equinox, " aequo-nocti " aequus " nox. 

nS-mft, nobody, " ne-homon " ne* " homo. 

pro-nOmen, pronoun, " pr6-n6men " prO " nOmen. 

1 Thus igni-color Is formed by the union of two stems without inflectional suffix; 
but in grand-aevthB, the suffix * is added to the stem grandaetlf, compounded of grandi 
and<Z6«& 

8 Literally, any other one. 

8 71, the stem-ending otnox, becomes ti& % to which is added the nominative-ending m. 

* Glass II. occupies a position intermediate between I. and IIL Borne compounds 
of particles with verbs, for example, have developed a meaning quite distinct from that 
denoted by the separate parts, while others have simply retained the ordinary meaning 
of those parts. 
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1. Compounds in ex, dex, fez, can, dda, and oola deserve special 
notice : 

J&mo-ex, remex* oarsman ; jits-dex, judex,* Judge ; arti-fex, artist ; tibia- 
cen, tibi-cen* flute-player; komon-eida, homi-eida,* manslayer; agri-cola,* 
husbandman, one -who tills the soil. 

Note.— Em (for ag+) is from the root ag in ago, to drire, Impel; dem (lor dic-&\ 
from dicin«ii<^,tom*kekiK)wn;/w(for/a<>^),lh)m/actn/oc<5,tom»k«; confront 
can In earn, to sing; clef a (for eae<Z-a), from cae<f in caea?0, to cat, slay; cola (for cat-a), 
from co/ in coftJ, to cnltiTate. 

342. In Compound Adjectives, the first part is generally the 
stem of a noun or adjective, sometimes an adverb or preposition; 
and the second is the stem of a noun or adjective, or a stem from 
a verbal root: 

leti-fer, death-bearing, from leti-fer in letum and fer& 

mftgn-animus, magnanimous, " migno-animo " mignus " animus, 
per-facilis, very easy, " per-facili u per u facilis. 

1. Compounds in caps, for, ger, diona, fioua, and Tolus deserve 
notice : 

Parti-ceps, taking part ; aury/er, gold-bearing ; armi-ger, carrying arms ; 
fdti-dicus, predicting fate; mlri-Jicus, causing wonder; bene-volus, well- 
wishing. 

Not*.— Ceps (for caps) is from the root cap in capio, to take; /er, from fer in fere, 
to bear; ger, from ger in g*rc\ to carry ; dieus (for dic-o-t), from die in died, to mako 
known ;jleus (tor fae-o-s), from/ao in /acta, to make; aolus (for wl-o-e), from vol in 
void, to wish. 

343. Compound Nouns and Adjectives are divided according 
to signification into three classes : 

I. Determinative Compounds, in which the second part is qualified by 
the first: 

Inter-rix, interrex; meri-dies* midday; bene-volus, well-wishing; per- 
mdgnus, very great ; in-dignus, unworthy. 

IL Objective Compounds, in which the second part is limited by the 
first as object : 

Prln-ceps, taking the first place ; helU-ger, waging war ; Ju-dex, judge, 
one who dispenses (makes known) justice ; homi-cida, one who slays a man ; 
agri-cola, one who tills the field. See other examples in 342, 1. 

III. Possessive Compounds, in origin mostly adjectives. They desig- 

1 O is dropped in rhnem, and • toj&dew; see J87 ; 36, 8, note 8. 

* A, weakened to i, unites with the preceding i, forming I. 

* K dropped, and o weakened to i ; tee 36, 8, note 8. 

* The stem-vowel o of agro ia weakened to i: agri; see 83. 

* From mediw and diis. 
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nate qualities or attributes as possessed by some person or thing, and are 
often best rendered by supplying having or possessing : 

Aeni-pte, having bronze feet ; » eeleri-pes, swift-footed ; ati-pes, wing-foot- 
ed, having wings for feet ; mdgn-arUmus, having a great soul ; tin-animus, 
having one mind ; long-aevus, of great age, having a long life. 

344. Compound Vkbbs.— Verbs in general are compounded 
only with prepositions, originally adverbs : * 

Ab-ed, to go away ; ex-ed, to go out ; prdd-eO, to go forth ; con-vocO, to call 
together ; de-ridd, to fall off; prae-dicO, to foretell ; re-ducO, to lead back ; 
re-JUiO, to repair, to make anew.* 

1. Facia and f%o may also unite with verbal stems in e : 

Cale-facto, to make warm; cale-fiG, to be made warm, become warm; 
Idbe-faciO, to cause to totter ; pate-facio, to open, cause to be open. 

2. Yerbs are often united with other words in writing without strictly 
forming compounds : 

Manu mitto or manto-mittd, to emancipate, let go from the hand ; satis 
facto or satisfacid, to satisfy, do enough for ; animum ad-verU) or anim-ad- 
verto, to notice, turn the mind to. 

8. Yerbs in fed and facto t like the following, are best explained not 
as compounds but as denominatives : 4 

Aedi-fic6, to build, from aedjfex ; amplified;* to enlarge ; cale-fadd, to 
make warm, from caUfaettu. 

4. Yerbs compounded with prepositions often undergo certain vowel- 
changes : 

1) Short a and e generally become 4: habeO, ad-htbeo; teneO, eon-HneO. But a 
sometimes becomes emu: carpO, di-cerpo; calcO, con-eulcO. 

2) At becomes I: caedo, in-etdo. 

8) Au generally becomes d or * : pkivdo, eoptodo; claudd, in-HOdO. 

5. Form and Meaning or Prepositions in Composition. — The following 
facts are added for reference : 

• A, ab, aba.— 1. Form : d before m and e, and sometimes before// abs 
before c, q, t, and, with the loss of 0, also before p • ; au in av-fero and au- 
fugio; ab before the other consonants, and before vowels. — 2. Meandto: 
(1) ' away,' ( off' : a-mitU>, to send away ; abe-condo, to hide away ; at-porto, 

1 Observe the force of the compound. Aenus pis means a brass* foot, bat cumi-pis 
means hating brasen feet; see also 340, III., note. 

3 The words thus formed are strictly compounds of verbs with adverbs, as the origi- 
nal type of these compounds was formed before the adverb became a preposition. 

* Observe In these examples the strict adverbial use of the particles ab, ex, etc., away, 
out, etc. Prepositions, on the other hand, always denote relations, and are auxiliar* 
to the case-endings; see 307, foot-note. 

« In some of these the primitive is not found in actual use. 

• As abs-pello, as-peUO, to drive away. 
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to cany off; au-fugib' <i to flee away ; db-mm, to be away ; ab-4d y to go away ; 
ab-jiciO or ab-icid, 1 to throw away ; (2) in adjectives, generally negative : 
a-mins, without mind, frantic ; ab-rimilis, unlike. 

Ad.— 1. Form : ad before vowels, and before 5, <£, /, A, /, m, », q, and 9, 
sometimes before g y J, r, and *, rarely before p and tf / rf assimilated before 
<?, generally before /> and *, and sometimes before ^, J, £, r, and #; gener- 
ally dropped before gn y sc, *p, and **.»— 2. Mianing : 4 to,' * toward,' * to 
one's self ' ; ' on,' * at,' 4 near,' 4 by ' ; 4 besides ' : ad-d&cd, to lead to ; ac-cidd, 
to fall to, happen ; ad-moveO, to move toward ; ac-cipio, to receive, take to 
one's self; ac-cingO, to gird on; ad-latrO or cU-lairO, to bark at; ad-sum, 
to be present or near ; ad-do or o-«ft>, to stand near, to stand by ; ad-di*cd y 
to learn besides. 

Ante. — 1. Fobx : unchanged except in anti-cipO, * to take beforehand,' 
and in composition with std : ante-tto or aniisto, to stand before. — 2. Mean- 
ing: * before,' 4 beforehand': ante-cnrrd y to run before; anU-habed^Xo prefer 
— lit., to have or hold before. 

Circum.— 1. Fobx : generally unchanged, but m is sometimes dropped 
in compounds of e0, to go : circttm-eO or circu-eO, to go around.— 2. Mean- 
ing : 4 around,' 4 about ' : circum-mitto, to send around. 

Com.*— 1. Form : com before J, *»,/>/ co before vowels, 4 A, and on ; • con 
or col before I; cor before r ; eon before the other consonants. — 2. Mean- 
ing : (1) ' together,' 4 with,' in various senses : com-bibo, to drink together ; 
com-mittd, to let go together ; co-ed, to go together ; eolAoquor, to talk with ; 
cdn-fligd, to contend with ; (2) 4 completely,' 4 thoroughly ' : cdn-ficio'y to com- 
plete, make completely; con-ciio, to rouse thoroughly; cdn-8umd f to con- 
sume, take wholly ; con~dbmte % very dense. 

E, ex. — 1. Form: ex before vowels and before c y h, pf q y #, T t % and with 
assimilation before //• 3 before the other consonants.* — 2. Meaning: (1) 
4 out,' 4 forth,' 4 without,' implying ' freedom from ' : ex-4>, to go out, go forth ; 
ex-cidd, to fall out ; h-dd, to put forth ; ex-eanguis, without blood, bloodless ; 
ex-onerd, to unload, disburden ; (2) 4 thoroughly,' 4 completely/ 4 successful- 
ly ' : ex-uro, to burn up ; e-discd> to learn by heart ; ef-fieto) to effect, do suc- 
cessfully ; h-durus, very hard. 

In.— 1. Form : n sometimes assimilated before 2, often before m" andy 

1 Bee foot-note 1, p. 20. 

1 Sometimes retained : ad-gndscO or d-gndecO; ad-eto or a-tto, 

3 An earlier form for cum. 

4 A contraction often takes place : co-ago, cd-go. Com is sometimes retained before 
#ori, and co or eon Is used before i-ji: com-edo, com-itor, co-icio or con-ido^ 
con-iicio or conrjicio; see foot-note 1, p. 20. 

• Co also appears in cd-necto^ cd-ntoto, co-nltor, and cd-nHMvm. 

• But 2-pdto and hpbtue; eoD-ecendo or i-econdo". 

1 Sis sometimes dropped after 05/ exspecto or ea-pscto. 

• C before / is not recommended ; ef-ferO is better than ec-fcro, 

• But ex-UK. 

10 Im is the approved form before ft, p, and m, especially in im-perdtor, im-ptro, and 
^verium. 
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rften changed to m before b and p ; in other situations unchanged.— 2. Mean- 
ing : 4 in,' * into,' ' on,' ' at,* * against ' : in-coto, to dwell in ; in-ed, to go 
into ; im-migro, to move into ; in-nUor, to lean on ; in-tueor, to look at ; 
ir-Hded, to laugh at ; im-pugnO, to fight against. 

Inter.— 1. Form: unchanged, except in intel-legO, to understand.— 2. 
Meaning : ( between, 1 sometimes involving interruption,* ' together ' : inter- 
vene, to come between, intervene; inter-dirt, to forbid, interdict; inter- 
necto, to tie together. 

Ob. — 1. Fobm : b assimilated before c, f, g, and p ; dropped in o-mittd, 
to omit, and in operid, to cover ; in other situations generally unchanged.* — 
2. Meaning : (1) * before,' * in the way,' * toward,' ' against,' especially of an 
obstruction or opposition : of-ferO, to bring before ; ob-stO, to stand in the way ; 
oc-currD, to run toward, run to meet ; op-p&gnO, to attack, fight against ; (2) 
'down,' 'completely' : oc-cido, to cut down, kill; op-primd, to press down, 
to overwhelm. 

Per. — 1. Fobm: generally unchanged, but r is sometimes assimilated be- 
fore I,* and is dropped before / in compounds of jurO, as pe-jerd,* to swear 
falsely. — 2. Meaning : ' through,' * thoroughly,' sometimes in a bad sense with 
the idea of breaking through, disregarding: per-legO, to read through; per- 
diecO, to learn thoroughly ; per-fidus, perfidious, breaking faith. 

Post. — 1. Form: unchanged, except in pd-merium, the open space on 
either side of the city- wall, and pfomerididmts,* of the afternoon.— 2. Mean- 
ing : ( after,' ' behind ' : post-habed, to place after, have after, esteem less. 

Pr5, prOd. — 1. Fobm: prd is the usual form, both before vowels and 
before consonants ; prdd, the original form, is retained in a few words before 
vowels. 8 — 2. Meaning: 'forth,' 'forward,' 'before,' 'for*: prbdreO, to go 
forth or forward ; prd-currd, to run forward ; prd-pugnd, to fight in front of, 
fight for; pro-hibeO, to hold aloof, i. e., out of one's reach, hence to prohibit ; 
prb-mUtO, to send forth, to hold out as a promise, to promise. 

Sub. — 1. Form : b assimilated before e, f, g, and p, and often before m 
and r; dropped before sp; in other situations unchanged. The form subs, 
shortened to sue, occurs in a few words : sus-dpio, sus-pendfi. — 2. Meaning : 
' under,' ' down,' ' from under,' ' up ' ; 'in place of,' ' secretly ' ; * somewhat,' 
'slightly' : 7 sub-ed, to go under; sub-labor, to slip down; sub-ducd, to draw 
from under, withdraw ; sus-cipio, to undertake ; sus-cUO, to lift up, arouse ; 

1 It is used in several compounds referring to death: inter-eo, to die; inter-Jtcto, 
to kill. 

a Obe seems to occur In a few words : obe-oUtcO, os-tendo for obs-tendo (0 dropped), 
though these words are sometimes otherwise explained; thus ob-soUscO, as a compound 
of solisoO from soleO. 

• As per-lego, peUlegd ; per-UdO, pel-lido ; but per is preferable. 
4 For per-jum. 

• Post-merididnvs is also used ; pd-mertdi&nus is not approved, thongh it occurs. 

' As in prbd-eo, prdd-igd, prod-igwe, and before e in the compound of sum : prdd- 
m, prdd-est, etc. 

1 Mostly In adjectives : sub-absurdus, somewhat absurd ; eub-dolus, somewhat crafty ; 
sub-impttdins, somewhat impudent ; sub-invlsue, somewhat odious. 
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$vb-etUuO y to put in place of, to substitute ; eufhripid, to take away secretly ; 
9ub-ride0, to smile, laugh slightly ; sub-dificMs, somewhat difficult. 

Trftos. — 1. Form: it generally drops * before #, and it often drops n$ 
before d, j, 1 I, to, n ; it is otherwise unchanged. — 2. Meaning : ( across,' 
* through,' 4 completely ' : trans-currO, to run across ; trd-dud>, to lead across ; 
trdn-tili&, to leap across; trane-igd, to transact; to finish, do completely or 
thoroughly—til., to drive through. 

6. Form akd Meaning or ths Inseparable Prepositions. — The follow, 
ing facts are added for reference : 

Ambi, anb.M. Form : amb before vowels ; ambi, am, or an,* before 
consonants. — 2. Meaning : ( around,' ' on both sides,' ( in two directions ' : 
amb-io,* to go round ; amb-igO, to act in two ways, move in different direc- 
tions, to hesitate ; am-putd, to cut around or off; an-quirt, to search round. 

Dis, dL — 1. Form : die beforee, p, q, t, before s followed by a vowel, and, 
with assimilation, before// but dir for dis before a vowel or %; di in most 
other situations ; but both die and di occur before j.*— 2. Meaning : * apart,' 
' asunder,' ' ' between,' sometimes negative 7 and sometimes intensive : dis- 
tineo, to hold apart ; di-dud), to lead apart, divide ; d\f-fugid, to flee asunder, 
or in different directions ; dir-imO, to take in pieces, destroy ; dissentio, to 
think differently, dissent; di-judicO, to judge between; die-pUced, to dis- 
please, not to please ; d\f-ficili», difficult, not easy ; di-lawto, to praise highly. 

In. — 1. Form : n dropped before gn ; otherwise like the preposition in. 
— 2. Meaning : ( not,' 4 un ' : t-gndtcO, not to know, not to recollect, to par- 
don ; im-memor, unmindful ; in-imicue, unfriendly. 

Pop, for port. 8 — 1. Form: r assimilated before I and #/ in other situa- 
tions, por. — 2. Meaning: * forth,' * forward,' ' near ': pol-li eeor, to hold forth, 
offer, promise ; pos-rideO, to possess ; • por-rigO, to hold out or forth, to offer. 

Bed, re.— 1. Form: red before vowels, before h, and in red-do; re in 
other situations.— 2. Meaning: 'back,' 'again,' 4 in return ' :" red-e&, to go 
back ; re-jitid, to repair, make again ; red-amO, to love in return. 

S£d," oB. — 1. Form : tied before vowels ; a? before consonants. — 2. Mean- 
ing : ' apart,' ' aside ' : se-cedo, to go apart, secede ; tO-pono", to put aside or apart 

Note.— For the Composition of Adverbs, see 304, 1., 2 ; 304, II., 1, note ; 
304, IV., note 2. 

1 Or before i =j orji; see foot-note 1, p. 20. 

9 Compare ambd, both, and &n$i, around, on both sides. 

* An before c, q, /, and t. 

* Foramb-tO. 

* Diejungo, dl^Hdico. 

8 Eoth literally ' apart' in respect to place or position, and JlguraHvely ' apart' hi 
sentiment or opinion. 

7 Especially in adjectives: d U-par, unequal; dis-Hmitte, unlike. 

8 Greek tropri, vpori, vpos , to, toward ,* see Cortios, 861. 

9 To sit near nnd so to control, 

18 Sometimes negative, not, un-: re-elgno, to nnseal; re-cWdo, to open. 
11 Probably an old ablative of eul and identical frith sed, bat. 
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I. CLASSIFICATION OF SENTENCES. 

845. Syntax treats of the construction of sentences. 

346. A sentence is a combination of words expressing either a 
single thought or two or more thoughts. 

347. A Simple Sentence expresses a single thought: 
Deus mundum aediflcftvit, God made (built) the world. Cio. 

348. A Complex Sentence expresses one leading thought with 
one or more dependent thoughts: 

Donee eris fellx, multos numerabia amloos, so long as you shall be prosper- 
ous, you will number many friends. Ovid. 

Not* 1.— In this example tiro elmple sentences— (1) l you will be prosperous,' and 
(2) 'you will number many friends'*— ere so united that the first only specifies the time 
of the second : You will number many friends (when ?), so long as you shall be pros- 
perous. The parts thus united are called Clauses or Members. 

Notr 2.— The part of the complex sentence which makes complete sense of itself— 
multds numer&bis amlcds—is called the Principal or Independent Clause; and the 
part which is dependent upon it— donee eris ,/Wto— is called the Subordinate or De- 
pendent Clause. 

349* A Compound Sentence expresses two or more independ- 
ent thoughts: 

Sol rait et montes umbrantar, the sun hastens to its setting and the moun- 
tains are shaded. Verg. 

350. A Declabatiye Sentence has the form of an assertion: 

Miltiades accusfttus est, MiUiades was accused. Nep. 

351. An Interrogative Sentence has the form of a ques- 
tion: 

Quia loquitur, who speaks? Ter. Quia n6n paupertatem extimeBcit, 
who does not fear poverty t Cic. Quid ais, what do you sayt Ter. Ec- 
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quid » anlmadvertis silentium, do you not notice the silence t Cic. Qufilis est 
6rati6, what kind of an oration ieitf Cic. Quot stmt, how many are there f 
Plaut. Ubi sunt, where are they t Cic. Ubinam gentium sumus, where in 
the world are wet Cio. Vlsne fortunam experlrl meam, do you wish to try 
my fortune t Cic Nonne no hilit&rl volunt, do they not with to be renowned t 
Cic. Nam igitur pecc&mus, are we then at fault t Cie. 

1. Intebbogattvi "Words. — Interrogative sentences generally contain some 
interrogative word— either an interrogative pronoun, adjective, or adverb, or 
one of the interrogative particles : * -ne, ndnne, num ; see examples above. 

Notjb 1.— Questions with -ne ask for information: Serlbitne, 'is he writing?' Ne 
is sometimes appended to utrum, num, or an, without affecting their meaning, and some- 
times inserted in the clause after utrum : 

Numne ferre arma dSbuerunt, ought they to have borne arms T Cic Utrum tace- 
amne, an praedicem, shall I be silent, or shall I speak t Ter. 

Note 2.— Questions with ndnne expect the answer yes: Ndnne soribit, 'is he not 
writing?* 

Norn 8.— Questions with num expect the answer no: Num scrlbit, Ms he writing?* 

Nots 4.— For questions with an, see 353, note 4. 

2. The particle -ne is always appended to some other word, generally to 
the emphatic word of the sentence, i. e., to the word upon which the ques- 
tion especially turns ; appended to ndn, it forms ndnne : 

Vlsne experlrl, do you wish to try T Cie. Tune id veritua es, did you fear this t 
Cic Omnisne pecunia soluta est, has all the money been paid? Cic. Ifocinest 
(= hocine eat *) officium patris, is this the duty of a father t Ter. Unquamne vidisti, 
have you xm seen f Cic Ndnne volunt, do they hot wish? Cic. 

3. Sometimes no interrogative word is used, especially in impassioned 
discourse : 

Crfditls, do you believe t Yorg. Ego ndn potero, shaU I not be able T Cic 

4. An emphatic tandem, meaning indeed, pray, then, often occurs in inter- 
rogative sentences : 

Quod genus tandem est Istud gidriae, what kind of glory is that, pray t Cic 
Nora 1,—Nam, appended to an interrogative, also adds emphasis: 
Numnam haec audlvit, did he hear this, pray t Ter. 

Note 2.— For Two Interrogates in the same clause, and for an Interrogative with 
tantus, see 454, 8 and 4. 

352. Answebs. — Instead of replying to a question of fact with 
a simple particle meaning yes or no, the Latin usually repeats the 
verb or some emphatic word, often with prdrsus, vero, and the like, 
or if negative, with ndn : 

Dixitne causam, did he state the cause? Dixit, he stated it. Cic Pos- 
sumusne tutl esse, can we be safe f N6n possumus, we can not. Cic. • 

1 Ecquid, though the neuter accusative of an interrogative pronoun, has become is 
effect a mere particle with the force of ndnne, 
9 See 311, 8, foot-note. 
* See 27, note. 
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Note 1.— Sometimes the simple particle is used— affirmatively, s3n?, etiam, ita, nerd, 
terti, etc. ; negatively, non, minimi, etc 

YZnltne, has he comet Ndn, no. Plant 

Note 2. — Sometimes, without an actual repetition of the emphatic word, some equi- 
valent expression is used : 

Tuam vSstem dStraxit tibl, did he strip off your coat t Factum, he <fic2 — lit., done, 
tot it tone done, Ter. 

353. Double or Disjunctive Questions offer a choice or alter- 
native, and generally take one of the following forms : 

1. The first clause has utrum or -ne t and the second an : 

Utrum ea vestra an nostra culpa est, is that your fault or ours/ Cio. 
Koinamne venio an hlo maneo, do I go to Borne, or do I remain here/ Cic. 

2. The first clause omits the particle, and the second has aw, or anne: 
Eloquar an sileam, shall I utter it, or keep silence/ Verg. Gablnio dlcam 

anne Pompeio, to Gabinius, shall I say, or to Ibmpey/ Cic. 

Note 1.— Other forms are rare. 1 

Note 2.— Utrum sometimes stands before a disjunctive question with -ne in the first 
clause and an in the second : 

Utrum, taceamne, an praedicem, which, shall lbs sUent, or shall I speak T Ter. 

Notb 8.— When the second clause is negative, the particle generally unites with the 
negative, giving anndn or necne: 

Sunt haec tua verba necne, are these your words or nott Cic 

Notb 4.— By the omission of the first clause, the second often stands alone with an % 
in the sense of or, implying a negative answer : 

An hoc timemus, or do we fear this t Liv. 

Note 5.— Disjunctive questions sometimes have three or more members: * 

Gablnio anne Pompeio an utrlque, to Qabinius, or Pompey, or both t Cic. 

Note 8.— Disjunctive questions inquire which alternative is true. These must be 
distinguished — 

1) From such single questions as inquire whether either alternative is true: 
Sdlem dlcam ant lunam deum, shall I call the sun or the moon a godf* Cic. 

2) From two separate questions, introduced respectively by num, implying a negative 
answer, and by an, implying an affirmative answer : 

Num furis ? an ludis me" f are you mad t or do you not rather mock me t Hor. 

354. An Imperative Sentence has the form of a command, 
exhortation, or entreaty: 

Jostitiam cole, cultivate justice. Cic • 

355. An Exclamatory Sentence has the form of an exclama- 
tion : 

Rellquit quos viros, what men he has left! Cio. 

1 Thus, in Vergil, -ne occurs in both clauses, also -ne in the first with seu in the sec- 
ond. In Horace, -ne occurs in the second clause with no particle in the first 

9 Cicero, in his oration Prd 9 JDomd % xxii., 67, has a question of this kind extended to 
eight clauses, the first introduced by utrum and each of the others by an, 

3 Observe that in this sense aut, not an, is used. 
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Nora 1.— Many sentences introduced by interrogative pronouns, adjectives, or ad- 
verbs may be so spoken as to become exclamatory : 

Quihua gaudua exauHAbis, in what joys will you exult I Cic 

Nora 2.— Some declarative and imperative sentences readily become exclamatory. 

Not* 8.— Exclamatory sentences are often elliptical. 

II. ELEMENTS OF SENTENCES. 

366. The Simple Sentence in its most simple form consists 
of two distinct parts, expressed or implied: 

1. The Subject, or that of which it speaks; 

2. The Predicate, or that which is said of the subject: 
Clullius moritur, Cluilivs dies. 1 Liv. 

357. The Simple Sentence in its most expanded form con- 
sists only of these same parts with their various modifiers: 

In his castrls Clullius, Albanus r£x, moritur, ClvUivs, the Alban king, 
dies in this camp. 9 Liv. 

1. The subject and predicate of a sentence are called the Principal or 
Essential elements ; their modifiers, the Subordinate elements. 

2. The elements, whether principal or subordinate, may be either simple 
or complex : 

1) Simple, when not modified by other words ; see 358. 

2) Complex, when thus modified ; see 350. 

358. The Simple Subject of a sentence must be a noun, a pro- 
noun, or some word or words used as a noun : * 

Hex decrevit, the king decreed. Nep. Ego scrlbo, I write. Cic Ibam, 
/ was walking. Hor. Vlcimus, we have conquered. Cic. Video idem valet, 
the word video 7tas the same meaning. Quint. 

359. The Complex Subject consists of the simple subject with 
its modifiers : 

Populus fidmdnus decrevit, the Roman people decreed. Cic. Clullius rdx 
moritur, Cluilius the kino dies. Liv. Bex Eutuidrum, the king or the 
Butuli. Liv. Liber de qfficiis, the book on duties. Cic. 

None 1.— -The subject is thns modified— 

1) By an adjective: Populus Romdnu*. 

2) J$y a noun nc apposition : Clullius rex. 
8) By a genitive: B&c Rutuldrum. 

4) By a noun with a preposition : Liber di officii*. 

1 Here Clullius is the subject, and moritur the predicate. 

9 Here Clullius, Albdtws rem, is the subject in its enlarged or modified form, and in 
hU castrls moritur is the predicate in its enlarged or modified form. 

* A pronominal subject is always contained or implied in the personal ending. Thns 
in In Iba-m is a pronominal stem = ego, and is the true original subject of the verb. Bee 
also 247; 368. 2, foot-note. 
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Note 2.— A noon or pronoun used to explain or identify another noon or pro- 
noun denoting the same person or thing, to called an Appoeitive ; as Clullius rix, * Clui- 
Uns the king.' 

Note 8.— Any noon may be modified like the subject 

Note 4. — Sometimes adverbs occur as modifiers of nouns: 

Ndn Igu&rl sumus ante malorum, we are not ignorant of past misfortunes. 
Verg. 

360. The Simple Predicate must be either a verb, or the 
copula sum with a noun or adjective : 

Milttadgs est accHsdtus, MUtiades was accused. Nep. Tl es testis, you are a 
witness. Cio. Fortuna caeca est, fortune is blind. Ck. 

Note 1.— Like sum, several other verbs sometimes unite with a noun or an adjective 
to form the predicate ; see 362, 2. A noun or an adjective thus used is called a Predi- 
cate Noun or Predicate Adjective. 

Note 2.— Sum with an adverb sometimes forms the predicate : 

Omnia recti sunt, all things are bight. Cic 

361. The Complex Predicate consists of the simple predicate 
with its modifiers: 

Miltiades Attends llberivit, MUtiades liberated Athens. Nep. Labori 
student, they devote themselves to labor. Cues. Me rog&vit tenUnUam, he 
ashed me my opinio*. Cio. Pons iter hosUbus dedit, the bridge furnished 
a passage to the ENEMY. Liv. Bella feUciter gessit, he waged wars suc- 
cessfully. Cic. In his castris inoritur, he dies (where ?) in this camp. Liv. 
Fire convenere, they assembled (whon ?) nr the spring. Liv. 

1. The Predicate, when a verb, is thus modified— 

1) By an Accusative : Attends llberavit 

2) By a Dative : Labori student. 

3) By two Accusatives : Mi rog&vit sententiam. 

4) By an Accusative and a Dative : Iter hostibus dedit. 

5) By an Adverb : FiUciter gessit. 

6) By an Adverbial Phrase : In his castris moritur. 

Nora 1.— Still other modifiers occur with special predicates; see 400, 409, 410, 
482. 

Note 2.— No one predicate admits all the modifiers here given. Thus only transi- 
tive verbs admit an Accusative (371); only intransitive verbs, a Dative alone (384, 1.); 
and only special verbs, two Accusatives (374). 

2. A Predicate Noun is modified like the subject : 

Haec virtus omnium est reglna virtutum, this virtue is the queen of all 
virtues. Cic. See also 350, notes 1 and 8. 

3. A Predicate Adjective is modified — 

1) By an Adverb : Satis humilis est, he is sufficiently humble. Liv. 

2) By an Oblique Case : AvidI laudis fuerunt, they were desirous of praise. 
Cio. Omni aetdtl mors est communis, death is common to every age. Cio. 
Dlgnl sunt amicitid, they are worthy of friendship. Cic 

Note.— Any adjective may be modified like the predicate adjective : 

Equcs Bftraanus satis Htteratus, a Soman knight sufficiently literary. Cio. 
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CHAPTER IL 
SYNTAX OP NOUNS. 



SECTION I. 

AGREEMENT OF NOUNS. 

BTJIX I.— Predicate If onus.' 

362TA noon predicated of another noun denoting the 
same person or thing agrees with it in Case :* 

Brutus eustot* llbertttis fait, Brutu* wot the guakdiah of liberty. Li v. 
Servian rex est dfcclaratus, Serein* trot declared keetg. Liv. Orettem Be esse 
dixit, he taid that he wot Orestes. Cia See 360, note 1. 

Note.— This rule applies also to noons predicated of pronouns: * 

Ego sum •iintiM6 t lam a m e — emq tr. lAr. 

1. A Predicate Noun with different forms for different genders must 
agree in Gender as well as in Case: 

tisus magieter* est, experience i* an instructor. Cic Historia est ma- 
gietra* (not magister), history ie an instructress. Cic. 

2. Predicate Nouns are most frequent with the following verbs : 

1) With sum and a few intransitive verbs — evaa\ atistd, appared, and 
the like: 

HomS mdgnvt evaserat, he had become (turned out) a great yak. Cic. 
Exstitit tindex llbertatis, he became (stood forth) the defender of liberty. 
Cic. See also examples under the rule. 

2) With Passive Verbs of appointing, making, naming, regarding, es- 
teeming, and the like : 

Serving rex est dedaratus, Seniut wot declared king. lav. Mundus dvi- 
tdt exlatimatur, the world i* regarded at a state. Cic. 

Notb L— In the poets, Predicate Nouns are used with great freedom alter Terbs of a 
great variety of significations. Thus with audio = appellor : 

Sex andtsfi, you have been called mo; L e^ have heard yourself so called. Hot. 
Ego dlv&m inoedo rialna, I wait as qutot of the god*. Yerg. 

1 For convenience of reference, the Rule* wffl be presented la a body ea page 824. 
9 For Predicate Genitive, see 401. 

* In these examples cn*t&*> me, and Oreetem are all predicate nouns, and agree in 
case respectively with Brutus, Servius, and *3 (536). 

* As all substantive pronouns have the construction of nouns; see 182. 

* Observe that in u*u* magieter est, the masculine form, magieter, is used to agree 
in gender with Heue; while in hietoria est tnagietra, the foeniaine form, magietra, b 
used to agree in gender with hietoria. 
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Note 2.— For Predicate Accusative, see 973, 1. 

Note 8.— The Dative of the object for which (390), pro with the Ablative, and loot 
or. numerd (or in numerd) with the Genitive, are often kindred in force to Predicate 
Nouns: hosti, pro hoste, loed hostis, numerd (or in numerd) hostium, 'for an enemy, 1 
or 4 as an enemy 1 : 

Fait omnlbas bond, it was a benefit (lit., fob a benefit) to all. Cic. Sicflia 
nobis prd aerdrid rait, Sicily woe a treasury (foe a treasury) for us. Cic. Quaes- 
tor! parentis locb fait, he woe a parent (lit., in the place of a parent) to the questor. 
Cic Is tibl parentis numerd fuit, he was a parent to you. Cic See also Predi- 
cate Genitive^ 401. 

3. Predicate Nouns are used not only with finite verbs,, but also with 
Infinitives and Participles, and sometimes without verb or participle : 

Declaratus rex Numa, Numa having been declared koto. Liv. CanlniO 
cJnsvle, Camnius being consul, Cic. See 431, also Qreetem under the rule. 

Note 1.— For a Predicate Nominative after the Infinitive esse, see 530, 2, 1). 

Note 2.— For an Infinitive or a Clause instead of a Predicate Noon; see 539; 501. 

RTJIiE IX— Appositives. 

363T*An Appositive agrees in Case with the noun or 
pronoun which it qualifies \7 

Clullius rlx moritur, Cluilius the king dies. Liv. Urb6s Karihagb 
atque Numanlia, tlie cities Carthage and Numantia. Cic. Saguntum, 
foederatam clvitatem, expugnavit, he took Saguntum, an allied town. Liv. 
See 359, note 2. 

1. An Appositive with different forms for different genders must agree 
in Gender as well as in Case : 

Clullius rex,* Cluilius the king. Liv. Venus regtna, 1 Venus the queen. 
Hor. 

2. An Appositive often agrees with the pronoun implied in the ending 
of the verb : 

EosUs* hostem occldere volul, /, an enemy, wished to slay an enemy. Liv. 

3. Appositives are kindred in force— 

1) Generally to Belattve clauses : 

Clullius rex, Cluilius (who was) the king. Liv. 

2) Sometimes to other Subordinate clauses,* as Temporal, Concessive, etc. : 
Furius puer didicit, Furius learned when he was a boy or as a boy. Cic 

jQniua aedem dictator dedicavit, Junius dedicated the temple when dictator. 
Liv. 

4. By Synesis * — a Construction according to Sense : 

* See 368, 1, foot-note. 

9 Hostis agrees with ego, implied in volul, 'I wished' ; see 358, foot-note. 

* This constraetlon is sometimes called Adverbial Apposition. 

* See Figures of Speech, 636, IV., 4. 
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1) Possessives admit a Genitive in apposition with the Genitive of the pro- 
noun implied in them : 

Toa ipdus 1 amlcitia, your owh friendship. Cic Meum sdUus peccfttum, 
my fault axons. Cic. Nomen meum absentis, my name nr mt Assures. Cic 

2) Locatives admit as an Appositive a Locative Ablative (411, 425), with 
or without a preposition : 

Albae constittrant in urbe opport&na,* they halted at Alba, a o oa via lent 
city. Cic. CorinthI, AcbAiae urbe, at Corinth, ▲ crrr of Achaia. Tac. 

5. Clauses. — A noun or pronoun may be in apposition with a clause, 
or a clause in apposition with a noun or pronoun: 

N6s, id* quod debet, patria delectat, our country delights us, as it ought. 
Cic Omnes interficl jussit, m&nimentum* ad praesens, he ordered them all 
to be put to death, a means of protection for the present. Tac For clauses 
in apposition with nouns or pronouns, see 499, 8 ; 591, in. 

364. Partitive Apposition. — The parts may be in apposition 
with the whole, or the whole in apposition with the parts: 

Duo reges, Hie bellft, hie pace, clvitfttem auxerunt, two bines advanced the 
state, the Toman by war, the latteb by peace. Li v. Ptolemaeus et Cleopatra, 
regis* AegyptI, Ptolemy and Cleopatra, bclbbs of Egypt, Liv. 

SECTION II. 

GENERAL VIEW OF CASES. 

365. Cases, in accordance with their general force, may be ar- 
ranged and characterized as follows : 

I. Nominative, Case of the Subject. 

II. Vocative, Case of Address. 

III. Accusative, Case of Direct Object. 

IV. Dative, Case of Indirect Object 

V. Genitive, Case of Adjective Relations. 

VI. Ablative, Case of Adverbial Relations.* 

1 Ipsius agrees with tul (of you) involved In tua; stilus and ooteftlfa, with tnei 
involved in meum. The Genitive otipse, stilus, Gnus, and omnis is often thus used. 

9 As a Locative Ablative is a genuine Locative in sense, there is no special Irregu- 
larity here, and in urbe opport&nd may be explained as a separate modifier of the verb: 
* They halted at Alba, at a convenient city.' Thus explained, it is not an appositive at alL 

* Id quod debet, lit, that which it owes. Id and muntmentum are in apposition 
respectively with nbs dilectat and omnis inUrfid, and are best explained as Accusatives. 
A Nominative apparently in apposition with a clause is generally best explained either as 
an appositive to some Nominative, or as the subject of a separate clause. 

* In the first example, itte and Ale, the parts, are in apposition with rials, the whole ; 
but in the second example, regis, the whole, Is in apposition with the parts, Ptolemaeus 
and Cleopatra. 

* This arrangement is adopted in the discussion of the eases, because, it is thought, 
it will best present the force of the several cases and their relation to each other. 
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366. The Nominative, Genitive, Dative, Accusative, and Vocative 
have probably retained with very slight modifications their original 
force as developed in the mother tongue from which the Latin was 
derived. 1 

367. The Ablative combines within itself the separate offices 
of three cases which were originally distinct : » 

1. The Ablative proper, denoting the relation from — the place 
from which. 

2. The Locative, denoting the relation in, at — the place m or at 
which. 

8. The Instrumental, denoting the relation with, by— the instru- 
ment or means with or by which. 

SECTION III. 
NOMINATIVE.— VOCATIVE, 

I. Nominative. 
RULE IIX— Subject Nominative, 

The subject of a finite verbis pi^t in the Nomina- 

\Serviu8 regnft vit, Sntvius reigned, Iiiv. latent ponae, the gates are 
open. Cic. ^Hez yfcit, the kino conquered. Liv. l Hfyo reg6s 6j6d, vos 
tyrannds in trflduciti s, I hitve^nishedJnn^YQii .introduce tyrants. Cic-~ 
— 1. The" subject is~ always a substantive, a pronoun, or some word or 
clause used substantively ; 4 see examples under the rule. 

2. A pronominal subject is always expressed or implied in the ending 
of the verb : * 

1 That it, in the primitive Indo-European tongue, from which have been derived, 
either directly or indirectly, not only the Latin, Greek, and Sanskrit, but also the English, 
French, German, and indeed nearly all the languages of modern Europe. Upon the gen- 
eral subject of Com*, their original formation and meaning, see Bopp, I., pp. 242-519; 
Mergnet, pp. 17-117; Penka, Hubscbmann, Hobweiasig, Delbrnck, and, among the earlier 
writers, Hartnng, * Ueber die Casus,' etc., and Rumpel, * Gasualehre.' 

9 See Delbr&ck, * Ablatir, Localls, Instrumentalls.' 

* For the Subject of the Infinitive, see 586. For the Agreement of the verb with 
its subject, see 460. 

« For clauses used substantively, see 540. 

8 See 247. Thus moneo means I (not you, he, or we, bat I) instruct. Indeed, 
every verb contains a pronominal subject in itself and in general it is necessary to add 
a separate subject only when it would otherwise bo doubtful to whom the implied pro- 
noun refers. Thus rign&vit, * he reigned,' is complete of itself, if the context shows to 
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Discipulos moneo 1 ut etudia amenl, I instruct pupils to love (that they 
may love) their studies. Quint Non schcAae, sed vltae discimtu, we learn 
not for the school, but for life. Sen. 

Note.— A separate pronominal subject may, however, he added for the sake of clear- 
ness, emphasis, or contrast, as in the fourth example under the rale. 

8. The verb is sometimes omitted, when it can be readily supplied, es- 
pecially if it is est or sunt : 

Eoce tuae lltterae, lo your letter (comes). Cic. Tot sententiae, there are 
(sunt) so many opinions. Ter. Consul profectus (est), the consul set out. Liv. 

Not* 1.— The verb facto is often omitted in short sentence* and clauses: 

Melius hi, quam v6s, these have done better than you. Cle. Becte* ille, he does 
rightly. Cic. Cotta flnem, Cotta closed, lit., made an end. Cic. Bo also in Livy 
after nihil aliud (ampUus, minus, etc.) quam, ' nothing other (more, less, etc.) than 1 = 
'merely 1 ; nihil praeterquam, 'nothing except 1 = * merely*: Nihil aliud quam stetft- 
runt, they merely stood (did nothing other than). liv. " 

Note 2.— Certain forms of expression often dispense with the verb: 

Quid, what? quid enim, what indeed? quid ergb, what then? quid quod, what of 
the fact that? quid plUra, why more, or why shall I say more? ne plura, not to say 
more; ne multa, not to say much; quid hSc ad mi, what is this to me? nihil ad rem, 
nothing to the subject. 

Not* 8.— For the Predicate Nominative, see 362. 

Note 4.— For the Nominative as an Appositive, see 803. 

Not* 5.— For the Nominative in Exclamations, see 381, note 3. 

n. Vocative. 
nXTLE TV.— Case of Address. 

369. The name of the person or thing addressed is put 

4aJ;he Vocatiye>^x 

y' Perge v Za«ft, proceed, Laelius. Cic. Quid es$, Catihna, why is it, Cati- 
' line? Cic. Tuum est, Servl, rignum, the kingdom is^yours, Ssrttus. Liv. 
^5 ffi immortalfifl , f ± immortal qods. Cic. 

1. An Interjection may or may jiot accompany the Vocative. 

2. In poetry, and sometimes in prose, the Nominative in apposition with 
the subject occurs where we should expect the Vocative : 

Audi to, p&pulus AJb&nxiB, hear ye, Atban vkovlx. Liv. 

3. Conversely, .the Vocative by attraction sometimes occurs in poetry where 
we should expect the Nominative : 

Quibus, Hector, ab oris exspectate venls, from what shorts, Hector, do you ahx- 
zouslt awaited come t Verg. Made nova virtute, puer, a blessing on your new 
valor, boy (lit., be enlarged by; supply esto). Vergt 

whom the pronoun he refers ; if not, the noun must be added : Servius regnavil, lit, he, 
Servius, reigned, or Servius, he reigned. In the fourth example under the rule, ego and 
vds, though already implied in the form of the verb, are expressed for emphasis. In 
impersonal verbs the subject ' it, 1 in English, is implied In the personal ending t. 
1 See preceding foot-note. 
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SECTION IV. 

ACCUSATIVE. 

370. The Accusative is used l — 

I. As the Direct Object of an Action; 
II. In an Adverbial Sense — with or without Prepositions; 
III. In Exclamations— with or without Interjections. 

Note 1.— For the Predicate Accusative, see 362 and 373, 1. 

Note 2.— For the Accusative in Apposition, see 363. 

Note 8.— For the Accusative with Prepositions, see 433. 

Note 4.— For the Accusative as the Subject of an Infinitive, see 536. 

I. Accusative as Direct Object. 
RUUE3 V.— Direct Object. 

371. The Direct Object of an action is put in the 
Lccusative 



Deus munwm aedificavit, God made (built) the world. Cic. Libera 
rem puUicam, free the republic. Cic. Popull ROmanI salatcm dgfendite, 
4efend the safety of the Roman people. Cic. 

I. The Direct Object may be — 

1. An External Object, the person or thing on which the action of the 
verb is directly exerted, as salutem above. 

2. An Internal Object ; i. e., one already contained or implied in the 
action itself. This embraces two varieties : 

1) In a strict sense, the Cognate Accusative, an object having a mean- 
ing cognate or kindred to that of the verb : 

Servit&tem servlre,* to serve in bondage (lit, to serve a servitude). Ter. 

2) In a freer sense, the Accusative of Effect, the object produced by \ 
the action : \ 

Librum scrlbere, to write a book. Cic. 

Note. — Participles in dvs y verbal adjectives in bundus, and in Plautus a 
few verbal nouns, occur with the accusative : 

Vltabundus castra, avoiding the camp. Liv. Quid tib! hano curftti6st 
(curatift est) * rem = cur hano rem curas, what care have you of thief Plaut. 

1 The Accusative is probably the oldest of all the oblique cases known to our family 
of languages, and was therefore originally the sole modifier of the verb, expressing in a 
vague and general way several relations now recognized as distinct This theory ac- 
count* for the great variety of constructions in which the Accusative is used in Latin. 
Bee.Curtius, w Zur Chronologic, 1 pp. 71-74; Holzweissig, pp. 34-88. 

9 The pupil will observe that the idea of eervitutem, ' servitude, 1 ' service, 1 is con- 
tained in the verb eervlre, 4 to serve, 1 ' to be a slave or servant. 1 

8 See 97, note. 
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II. The Cognate Accusative is generally — (1) a noun with an adjective 
or other modifier, or (2) a neuter pronoun or adjective. It is used quite 
freely both with transitive and with intransitive verbs, and sometimes even 
with verbs in the passive voice : 

Earn vUam vlvere, to live that life. Cic Mlrura somniare (omnium, to 
dream a wonderful dream. Plaut Eadem peccat, he makes the same mis- 
takes. 1 Cic. Hoc studet unum, he studies this one thing (this one study). 
Hor. Psrfidum rldens Venus, Venus smiling a perfidious smile. Hor. Id 
assentior, / assent to this (I give this assent). Cic. Idem glori&rl, to make 
the same boast. Cic. Quid possunt, how powerful are they, or what power 
have they? Cacs. Ea monemur, we are admonished of these things.* Cic. 
Nihil motl sunt, they were not at all moved. Liv. 

Notk.— Ilere may be mentioned the following kindred constructions : 
V5x hominem souat, the votes sounds human. Verg. Salt&re Cyclopa, to dance 
rmt Cyclops. Hor. Longam viam Ire, to go a long way. Verg. BeUum pugnire, to 
fight a battle. Verg. 

III. Special Verbs. — Many verbs of Feeling or Emotion, of Taste and 
Smell, admit the Accusative : 

Honoris desperat, he despairs of honors. Cic. Haec gemebant, they were 
sighing over these things. Cic. DHrimenta rldet, he laughs at losses. Hor. 
Olet unguenta, he has the odor of perfumes. Ter. Oratid redolet antiquitdtem, 
the oration smacks of antiquity. Cic 

Note 1.— Such verbs are: despem, to despair of; doled, to grieve for; gemo, to sigh 
over; horreo^ to shudder at; lacrimO, to weep over; maereo, to mourn over; miror, 
to wonder at; rideo, to laugh at; sitio, to thirst for, etc.; oleo, to have the odor of; 
sapid, to savor of; whether used literally or figuratively.* 

Note 2.— Many verbs in Latin, as in English, are sometimes transitive and some- 
times intransitive; see augeo, d&ro, incipio, laxo, mo, suppedito, turbo, etc^ in the 
Dictionary. 

Note 8.— Many verbs which are usually rendered by transitive verbs in English 
are intransitive in Latin, and thus admit only an indirect object or some special con- 
struction ; see 385. 

Not* 4.— The object of a transitive verb is often omitted, when it can be easily sup- 
plied : moved = moved ml, ' I move (myself) ' ; vertit = vertit si, ' he turns (himself) ' : 

Castrls nSn mdvit, he did not move from his camp. Liv. Jam verterat fortuna. 
fortune had already changed. Liv. 

Notk 5.— For the Passive Construction, see 404. 

IV. An Infinitive or a Clause may be used as Direct Object : 
Impsrdre cupiunt, they desire to bule. Just. OptO ut id audiaUs, I desire 

THAT TOU HAY HEAR THIS. Cic. 

1 Peccat, 'he makes a mistake 1 ; idem peccat, 'he makes the same mistake, 1 where 
idem represents idem peccutum. 

* Literally, we are admonished these things, i. e., these admonitions. 

* Observe that with the Accusative dispirit means not 'to despair, 1 but 'to despair 
of. 1 and is accordingly transitive; doUo, not 'to grieve, 1 but 'to grieve for, 1 etc. With 
some of tho verbs here given tho object is properly a Cognate Accusative. 
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372. Many Compounds of intransitive verbs with prepositions, 
especially compounds of verbs of motion with circum, per, praeter, 
trans, and super, take the Accusative : 

Murmur conti&nem pervdsit, a murmur went through the assembly. Li v. 
BKtawm trftnsierunt, they crossed (went across) the Rhine. Caes. Circum- 
stant sendtum, they stand around the senate. Cio. Hertditatem oblre, to 
enter upon the inheritance. Cio. Efis ndtidnis adlre, to go to those nations. 
Caes. Undam inn&tare, to float upon the wave. Verg. Tela exlre, 1 to avoid 
the weapons. Vorg. GaUds praecedunt, they surpass the Gauls. Caes. 

RULE VI*— Two Accusative*— Same Person* 

873. Verbs of making, choosing, calling, regarding, 
^showing, and the like, admit two Accusatives of the same 
erson or thing : . 

lamilcarem imperdtdrem UcQrt intJ tJiey made Hamilear commander. 

Nep. jAncum rlgem populus creftvit, the people elected Aneus kino. Li v. 

. ISummum consilium appellftrunt SenOaun\hey called {heir highest council 

\ (Senate. Cic. fee prftfisiitfL prop ugndtOrem llbertatis) he showed himself 

\ the champion if liberty. Cic. frlaccum habuit colUgam] he had Flaccus as 

\ colleague. Nep. tSOcratSs tonus mundl 86 dvem arbitrabatur, iSocraies 

\msidered himself i citizen of Uie whole world. Cic. 

1. Predicate Accusative. — One of the two Accusatives is the Direct Object, 
and the other an essential part of the Predicate. The latter may be called a 
Predicate Accusative ; see 369. 

Nora l.—HabeO, 'to have, 1 admits two Accusatives, but when it means 'to regard,' 
it usually takes, instead of the Predicate Accusative, the Dative of the object for which 
(384), the Ablative with in or prd, or the Genitive with loed, numerd or in numerd : 
ludibrid habere, ( to regard as an object of ridicule'; prd hosts habere, in hostibus 
habere, loed hosiium habere, numerd or in numerd hostium habere, 'to regard as an 
enemy. 1 These constructions also occur with other verbs meaning to regard : 

Ea honbrl habent, they regard these things as ax honor. Sail Ilium prd hotte 
habere, to regard him as an enemy. Caes. Jam prd factb habere, to regard it as 
already dons. Cle. In hostium numerd habuit, he regarded them as eh emus (lit, in 
the number of, etc.). Caes. Me" prd derldiculd putat, he regards me as an object of 
bidicule. Ter. 

Notb 2.— The Predicate Accusative is sometimes an adjective: 

Homines cased* reddit avaritia, avarice renders men blind. Cic. Templa dedrum 
sancta habSbat, he regarded the temples of the gods as sacred. Nep. 

2. In the Passive these verbs take two Nominatives—a Subject and a Predi- 
oafo— corresponding to the two Accusatives of the Active : 

Bervius r&o est dficlflrfttus, Servius was declared kino. LIv. See also 362, 2. 

1 Observe that an intransitive verb may become transitive by being compounded' 
with a preposition which does not take the Accusative. 
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, RUUB VXL— Two Aceutwiivee— Person and Thing. 

374. Some verbs of asking, demanding, teaching, and 
concealing, admit two Aemisatives — one of the person 
and the other of the thing iS^> 

y«S sententiam rogavit, he asked me my opinion. Cic. Phflosophia nfls 

/ rls omnSs docuit, philosophy has taught us all things. Cic. Auxilia r€gem 

( cr&bant, they asked auxiliaries from the king. Liv. Pdcem te" poscimus, 

V^ we demand peace of you. Yerg. NOn tS cSl&vI sermthiem y I did not conceal 

\Jrom you the conversation. Cic. 

1. In the Passive the Person becomes the subject, and the Accusative of 
the thing is retained : 

MS sententiam rogavit, he asked me my opinion. Cio. Ego sententiam to- 
gatus sum, / teas asked my opinion. Cic. Aries Sddctus fuerat, he had been 
taught the arts. Liv. 

2. Two Accusatives are generally used with <*&, doceO, edoced ; often with 
rogd, poscO, reposed; sometimes with dedoceO, exposed, JfagitO, firt, etc., eon- 
suld, interrogd, percenter; rarely with monefi, admoneO, vxApostulO. 

Note 1.— Cel6\ l to conceal; takes— (1) In the Active generally two Accusative*, as 
under the role, but sometimes the Accusative of the person and the Ablative of the 
thing with di ; (2) in the Passive, the Accusative of a neuter pronoun or the Ablative 
with di: 

Me dV§ hoc W&ro eclavit, A« *«/>* am ignorant of Mt« book. Cic. To* cclarl, to be 
kept ignorant of this. Nop. CeJ&ri <W cdnsilid, to be kept ignorant or ran plan. 
Cic 
* Note 2.—Doc60 and edoceO generally follow the rale, 1 but sometimes they take the 

Accusative of the person and the Ablative ot the tft/t? with or without a*,* and some- 
times the Accusative of the person with the Infinitive : 

Dl sua r£ mO docet, he informs me in bkgabd to his case. Cic. Lltterls Graecis 
ductus, instructed in Greek litebatubk. Salt Sbcratem Jidibus* docuit, he taught 
Socrates (with) the lyre. Cic Te «a;w6 docet, he teaches you to be wise. Cic. 

Note 8.— Most verbs of asking and demanding sometimes take two Accusatives, 
but verbs of asking, questioning, generally take the Accusative of the person* and 
the Ablative of the thing* with di, and verbs of imploring, demanding, generally the 
Accusative of the thing* and the Ablative of the person* with a or aft: 

Te his di ribus Interrogd, / ask you in eegaed to $«*« things. Cic. "VTctoriam 
ab diU exposcere, to implore victory from the gods. Caes. Id ab eo flagitare, to de- 
mand this feom him. Cacs. 

1 Other verbs of teaching— irudio, InstituO, InformO, \nstruo, etc— generally take 
the Ablative of the thing with or without a preposition, as in or di; see Dictionary. 
■ Doceb\ in the sense ot inform, takes dS with the Ablative. 

* Supply canere. 

* The Accusative or Ablative ot the person is often omitted, and a clause often takes 
the place of the Accusative or Ablative of the thing. For examples and for special con- 
structions, see, in the Dictionary, ccnsulo, interrogo, rogo; staoflagito, brO, posco, em- 
posco, and reposco. 
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Nora 4,—PetO and postulo generally take the Accusative of the thing 1 and the 
Ablative of the person with d or a&; quaerO, the Accusative of the £Atn?* and the 
Ablative of the person with £ or *b, & % ab, or tfe .* 

Pacem ab Rbmarii* petierunt, they asked peace from the Eomanb. Gaes. AUqnld 
ab amicis postulare, to demand something from fbibnds. Cic. Quaerit ex sold ea, etc., 
he asks of him in private (from him alone) those questions, etc. Caes. 

375. A. Neuter Pronoun op Adjective as a Cognate * Accusative oc- ^s^ 
curs in connection with a Direct Object with many verbs which do not 
otherwise take two Accusatives : 

JBSc te hortor, / exhort you to this, / give you this exhortation. Cio. Ea * 
monemur, we are admonished of these things. Cic. So with velle, Gaes., B. 
G. I., 84. 

376. A few Compounds of trans, circum, and ad admit two Accusa- 
tives, dependent the one upon the verb, the other upon the preposition : 

Iberum copi&s trajecit, he led his forces across the Ebro. Liv. Animum 
advertl columella™, I noticed (turned my mind to) a small column. Cic. 

Note.— In the Passive these compounds and some others admit an Accusative de- 
pending upon the preposition : 

Praetervehor dstia Pantagiae, lam carried by the mouth of ihe Pantagias. Yerg. 
Locum sum praetervectus, I have been carried by ran flack. Cic 

377. I& Poetry, rarely in prose, verbs of clothing, unclothing — indud, 
ezu0, cingd, acchigd, indiicd, etc — are sometimes used reflexivHy in the Pas- 
sive, like the Greek Middle, and thus admit an Accusative : 

Galeam induitur, he puts on his helmet. Yerg. Inutile ferrum oingitur, 
he girds on his useless sword. Yerg. Yirgines longam indutae vestem, maid- 
ens attired in long robes. Liv. 

Note. — A few other verbs sometimes admit a similar construction in the poets : 
Antiquum saturata dolorem, having satisfied her old resentment. Yerg. SuspensI 
loculdslacert&^uHthBATcaKLshung upon the arm (having hung, eta). Hor. Pfiscuntur 
silvds, they browse on the forests. Yerg. 

IT. Accusative m an Adverbial Sense. 
^j * RUUB VHX— Accusative of Specification, 

378. A verb or an adjective may take an Accusative 
i to defin e its application : 4 

1 The Ablative of the person is often omitted, and, instead of the Accusative of the 
thing, a clause is often used. With, postulo and quaero the Ablative with di occurs. 
For examples and for other special constructions, see Dictionary. 

* See 371, II. 

8 As a rare exception, moneo admits a noun as the Accusative of the thing; see 
Plant, 8tich M 1, 2, 1. 

* The Accusative of Specification is closely related to the Cognate Accusative and to 
the Poetic Accusative after Passive verbs used reflexlvely, both of which readily pass 
into an adverbial construction. Thus capita in capita vildmur and galeam in galeam 

9 
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</ Capita vel&mur, we have our heads veiled (are veiled as to our heads, or 
have veiled our heads). Yerg. Nube Jtumeros amlctus, with his shoulders 
enveloped in a cloud. Hor. Miles f rictus membra labftre, (he soldier with 
limbs shattered with labor (broken as to bis limbs). Hor. Aeneas os deo 
similis, Aeneas like a god in appearance. Yerg. 
1. In a strict sense, the Accusative of Specification generally specifies the 
part to which the action or quality particularly belongs. In this sense, it is 
mostly poetic, but occurs also in prose. See Ablative of Specification, 484. 

2. In a freer sense, this Accusative includes the adverbial use of partem, 
victim, nihil, of id and genus in id temporis, id aetdtis (at this time, age), id 
genus,* omne genus, quod genus (for ejus generis, etc), etc ; also of secus, res, 
and of many neuter pronouns and adjectives— hbc, illud, id, quid (454, 2), 
muUum, summum, eUsra, rUiqua, etc. In this sense, it is common in prose : 
Mftximam partem lacte vlvunt, they live mostly (as to the largest part) 
upon milk. Caes. Locus id temporis vacuus erat, the place teas at this time 
vacant. Cic Aliquid id genus > scrlbere, to write something or this kind. 
Cic Alias res est improbus, nr other things (as to the rest) he is unprinci- 
pled. Plant. Quaerit, quid possint, he inquires how powerful they are. Caes. 
Quid 7$Jil&tl,WBY have you come f Plant. 

/* RUIXIX.-Accu~tive of Time and Space. 

/ 379. Duration of Time and Extent of Space are ex* 
Stressed by the Accusative : 

ROmulus septem et trfgintft rSgn&vit annbs, Romulus reigned tliirty-seven 
tears. Liv. C^rus quadrftgintft annbs nfttus rggnare coepit, Cyrus began 
to reign (when) forty tears old (having been born forty tears). Cic Quln- 
que mtiia passuum ambul&re, to walk five miles. Cic Pedis octCgintft 
dlstare, to be eighty feet distant Caes. Nix quattuor pecfts alta, snow four 
feet deep. Liv. But — 

1. Duration of Tike is sometimes expressed by the Ablative, or by the 
Accusative with a preposition : 

Pugn&tum est hbris qulnque, the battle was fought five hours. Caes. Per 
annbs vlgintl cert&tum est, the war was waged for twenty tears. Liv. 

2. Distance is sometimes expressed by the Ablative : 

Milibus passuum sex ft Caesaris castrts oonsedit, he encamped at the dis- 
tance of six miles from Caesar's camp. Caes. 
, Note.— Ab used adverbially, meaning of, sometimes accompanies the Ablative : 

Ab mllibas passuum du6bua castra posueront, they pitched their camp two miles 
oft. Caes. 

induitur are similar constructions, while quid in quaerit quid possint may be explained 
either as a Cognate Accusative (371, I., 2) or as an Adverbial Accusative. 

i Some grammarians treat genus in all such eases as an ApposiUve: aliquid, id 
genus, something, this Und; see Draeger, I., p. 2. 
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f 

f- - RULE X*— Accusative of limit. 

jrQ&O. The place to which is designated by the Accusa- 
tive: 1 

jfc Generally with a preposition — ad or in : 

LegiSnSs ad urbem adducit, he is leading the legion* to or toward the 
city. Cic. Ad ml scrlbunt, they are writing to me. Cic. In Asiam redit, 
he return* into Asia. Nep. CGnfugit in dram, he fled to the altar. Nep. 

\ ^~ II. In names of towns without a preposition : 

F / y^^ Nuntius JRSmam redit, the messenger return* to Home. Liv. Plato Ta- 

I rentum v6nit, Plato came to Tabentum. Cic. Fugit Tarquinids, he fled to 

f; Tarquinil Cic. But — 

v Not*.— Verbs meaning to collect, to come together, et&.—eonvenio, cdoO, convoco, 

\ . etc— are usually treated as verba of motion, and thus take the Accusative, generally with 

". a preposition ; bat verbs meaning to place— JocO, collocO, pdnO % etc— are usually treated 

.5 as verbs of rest, and thus take the Ablative (425), generally with a preposition: 

* (jnum in locum convenlre, to meet in one place. Caes. Cfipifts in unum locum 

eogere, to collect force* nr one flags. Caes. In altertas tnanu vltam pdnere, to 

place one? e life in the hand of another. Cic. 

1. In the names of towns the Accusative with ad occurs — (1) to denote 
to, toward, in tike direction of, into the vicinity of, and (2) in contrast with 
4 or ab : 

Tres sunt viae ad Mutinam, tliere are three roads to Mutina. Cic. Ad 
Zamam pervenit, he came to the vicinity .of Zama. Sail. A Dianio ad 
Sindpen, from Dianium to Sinope. Cic. 

Like names of towns are used — 

1) The Accusatives domum, domos, rfis: 
Sclpid domum reductus est, Scipio was conducted home. Cic. Domos ab- 

ductl, led to their homes. Liv. Rue evolare, to hasten into the country. 
Cic. Domum reditio, a return home. Caes. 

2) Sometimes the Accusative of names of islands and peninsulas : 
Latona confagit Delum, Latona fled to Delos. Cic. Pervenit Chereone- 

sum, he went to the Chersonbsus. Nep. 

8) Rarely a few other Accusatives, as exsequids, Infttias, etc : ' 
Me infltias Ibit, he will deny (will proceed to a denial). Ter. 
• 3. The preposition is sometimes omitted before names of countries, 
and, in the poets, before names of nations and even before common nouns : 

» Originally the place to which was uniformly designated by the Accusative without 
a preposition. Karnes of towns have retained tho original construction, while most other 
names of places have assumed a preposition. 

* See also the Supine in urn, 546. 
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Aegyptum profugit, he JUd to Egypt. Cic. Jtaliam venit, he came to 
Italy. Verg. Ibimus 2/rfo, we shall go to the Amours. Verg. Lavlnia 
venit Uiora 1 he came to the Lavinian shores. Verg. 

4. A Poetical Dative occurs for the Accusative, with or without a 
preposition : 

It clamor caeld (for ad caelum), the shout ascend* to hkavev. Verg. Faci- 
lis descensus Avernd, easy is the descent to Hades. Verg. See 385, 4. 

HI. ACCUSATIVE IN EXCLAMATIONS. 




'/ 381. The Accusative, either with or without an inter- 
/ jfection, may be used in exclamations : 

^* s *v Heu mi miserum, ah mi unhappy! Cic. Mi miserum, me miserable/ 1 
Cic. 6 fallaeem spem, deceptive hope! Cic. Me caecum, blind that 
I am! Cic Pr6 deorum fidem, is the hame of the gods! Cic Hanc- 
cine auddciam, this audacity ? ' Cic But — 

Note 1.— An adjective or Genitive generally accompanies this Accusative, as in the 
examples. 

Not* 2.— <3, iheu, and heu are the interjections most frequently used with the Ac- 
cusative, though others occur. 

Nora 8.— Other cases also occur In exclamations: 

1) The Vocative— when an address as well as an exclamation is Intended : 

Pro sancte Juppiter, O holy Jurrrsm. Cic. InCKx Dido, unhappy 1>d>o. Verg. 

2) The Nominative— when the exclamation approaches the form of a statement: 
En dcoctra, uo rax bight hand (there is, or that is the right hand)! Verg. Ecce 

tuae lltterae, lo your Lrmnt (comes) t Cic 

8) The Dative— to designate the person after ei, vae, and sometimes after sees, en, 
hem:* 

El mihl, won to m. Verg. Vae «M, wox to voir. Ter. Ecce tibl, lo to you 
(lo here is to you = observe), dc En tibl, this fob you (k> I do this tor you). Liv. 

SECTION V. ^ N 

DATIVE. V -V 

'382. The Dative is the case of the Indirect Object, and 
designates the Person to or fob whom, 4 or the Thing to 
m* fob which, anything is or is done.* 

i See Milton, ' Paradise Lost,* IV., 78. 

9 The exclamation may ofcourse.be Interrogative In character. 

* This is an Ethical Dative ; see 389. 
4 The Indirect Object is generally a person, or something personified. Unlike the 

Direct Object, It is never contained in the action or produced by it, but is in most in- 
stances the interested recipient of it 

• Whether this was the original meaning of the Dative is not known. Delbr&ck 
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383. The Dative is used— 
I. With a large class of Verbs and Adjectives ; 

II. With a few special Nouns and Adverbs. 

^" ~ RUTJB XH.— Dative with Verbs. 

384. 'tThe Indirect Object of an action is put in the 
Dative Tt ia upo4 — 

^^tTW ith Intransitive and Passive Verbs : 

Tib% serviG, J am devoted to you. Plaut. Serviunt populd, they are de- 
voted to the people. Cic. Imperio' pSrebant, they were obedient to (obeyed) 
authority. Caes. Temporl cGdit, he yields to the time. Cic. Labor! stu- 
dent, they devote themselves to labor. Caes. Mundus deo" paret, the world 
obeys God. 1 Cic. Caesarl suppMc&bd, I will supplicate Caesar. 1 Cic. Nobis 
vita data est, life has been granted to us. Cic. NumitGrI deditur, he is 
delivered to Numitor. Liv. 

>^fl. With Transitive Verbs, in connection with the 
<^Direct Object : 

AgrOsjofeoi dedit, he gave lands to the common people. Cic. Tibt gra- 
tias ag6, I give thanks to you. Cic. Natura hominem conciliat Aomtni, 
Nature reconciles man to man. Cic. PCns iter hostibus dedit, the bridge 
gave a passage to the enemy. Liv. Leges clvitatibus suls scrlpserant, they 
prepared laws for their states. Cic 

1. The Indirect Object may be — 

1) The Dative of Influence, 9 designating the person to whom some- 
thing is or is done : 

Serviunt populd, they are devoted to the people. Cic. Agros pleoi dedit, 
he gave lands to the common people. Cic 

2) The Dative or Interest,' designating the person for whom something 
is or is done : 

SM Megarenses vlcit, he conquered the Megarians fob himself. Just. 

3) The Dative of Purpose or End, 9 designating the object or end for 
which something is or is done : 

Iieceptui cecinit, he gave the signal fob a retreat. Liv. 

thinks that this case originally designated the place or object toward which the action 
tended. See Kuhn's ' Zeitschrlft,' vol. xvffl., p. 81. 
' l Is subject to God ; wiU make supplication to Caesar. 

9 Observe that the Dative of Influence ia very closely connected with the verb, and 
is, in fact, essential to the completeness of the sentence; while the Dative of Interest and 
the Dative of Purpose are merely added to sentences which would be complete without 
them. Thus Megarensis vlcit is complete in itself. 
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2. Double Construction. — A few verbs admit — (1) the Dative of the 
person and the Accusative of the thing, or (2) the Accusative of the per- 
son and the Ablative of the thing : alicui rem d&n&re, * to present a thing 
to an j one,' or aliquem re ddndre, ' to present any one with a thing ' : * 

Praedam mllitibus donat, he gives the booty to the soldiers. Caes. Athc- 
meiiB&a fr&mentd donavit, he presented the Athenians with grain. Nep. 

Note.— This construction may also be used of objects which are in a measure per- 
sonifted, or which involve persons : 

Murom urbl clrcumdedit, he built a wall around the citt. Nep. Dens anlmom 
clrcumdedit corpore, God has encompassed the soul with ▲ body. Cic. 

3. To and for are not always signs of the Dative. Thus— 

1) To, denoting mere motion or direction, is generally expressed by the 
Accusative with or without a preposition (380): 

VenI ad urbem, I came to the citt. Cio. Delum vSnimus, we came to 
Delos. Cio. 

Note 1.— Bnt the Dative occurs in the poets; see 380, 4, and 385, 4. 

Note %—Mitto, 'to send,' and scribo, 4 to write, 1 take the Dative, or the Accusative 
with ad, to denote the person to whom : 

Scribit LabUno, he writes to Labiehub. Caes. Scribes ad mi, you will write to 
xs. Cic. 

2) For, in defence of, in behalf of is expressed by the Ablative with 
prd; for the sake of for the purpose of sometimes. by the Accusative 
with in : 

Prdpatrid morl, to die fob one's countbt. Hor. Dlmicare prd libertdte, 
to fight fob liberty. Cic Satis in ttsum, enough fob use. Liv. 

4. The Dative sometimes depends, not upon the verb alone, but upon 
the Predicate as a whole : 

Tegimenta galele* mllites facere jubet, he orders the soldiers to mate cov- 
erings fob their helmets. Caes. Liberie dlvites esse volumus, we wish 
to be rich fob the sake or oub children. Cio. Quia huic rli testis est, 
who testifies to this (lit., is a witness fob this thing). Cic. 

Note 1.— The Dative is used with verbs modified by satis, bene, end male, whether 
written as compounds or not : 

IUU satis facere (also written satisfacere\ to satisfy thee.' Caes. Qui bene dixit 
unquam, fob whom has he ever spoken a good word t Cic. Optima vird maledfcere, 
to revile a most excellent man. Cio. 

Note 2.— A Dative is sometimes thus added to the predicate when the English idiom 
would lead us to expect a Genitive depending upon a noon : 

In cdnspectum renerot hosUbus,* he had come in sight or the enemy (ttt M to the 

1 This doable construction occurs chiefly with aspergo, circumdo, cirewnfundo, 
ddno, exuo, impertiO, induO, InspergO, intercMdO. 

* Galels is best explained as depending upon tegimenta facere, rather than upon 
facere alone ; liberie, as depending upon dlvites esse volumus, and rH upon testis est. 

9 Literally, to do enough fob them. 

* HosUbus does not depend at all upon conspectum, but upon the entire predicate, 
in censpectum venerat. 
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enbmt). Cic Caesarl ad pedes prolcere, to cast at the feet of Oasbak (lit., i 

at the feet). Caes. Mihl horror membra quatit, a shudder shakes my limb*. Verg. 

Urbl randamenta'jacere, to lay the foundations of (tor) the city. Liv. 

Note 8.— The Dative is sometimes very loosely connected with the predicate, merely 
designating the person with reference to whom the statement is true : 

T& Oil pater es, you are a father to him. Tac Trldul iter expedttls erat, it woe 
a Journey of three days fob lioht-abmid soldixbs. Iiv. Eat urbe €gressls tumu- 
lus, there is a mound at you go out of the city, 1 Verg. 

5. With Impersonal Passive. — Verbs which admit only an Indirect 
Object in the Active are Impersonal in the Passive, but they may retain 
the Dative : 

Mostibus resistant, they resist the enemy. Caes. His sententUs resisti- 
tur, resistance is offered to these opinions. Caes. Ne mihf noceant, that they 
may not injure me. Cic. Mihl nihil nocerl potest, no injury can be done to 
me (lit., injury can be done to me not at all). Cic ^ .« ' 

With Special Vebbs. — The Dative of the In-' 
Object is used with many verbs which require special 
;ion. Thus — 
I. With verbs signifying to benefit or injure, please or displease, 
^^ommand or obey, serve or resist, and the like : 

Sibt prGsunt, they benefit themselves. Cic. NocSre alterl, to injure 
another. Cic. Zen8nl placuit, it pleased Zeno. Cic Displicet TuLlO, it 
displeases Tullus. Liv. Cupiditfttibus imperftre, to command desires. Cic. 
Deft parSre, to obey God, Cic. Regl servlre, to serve the king, Cic Hosti- 
bujyresistere, to resist the enemy, Caes. 

^"~n. With verbs signifying to indulge, spare, pardon, threaten, 
'^^iece+^pezBuade, and the like : 

8ib\ indulgSre, to indulge one's self. Cic Vltae parcere, to spare life. 
Nep. Mihl IgnOscere, to pardon me. Cic Minitans patriae, threatening 
his country, Liv. IrascI aml&8, to be angry with friends. Cic. Mih! crSde, 
believe me. Cic lis persuadSre, to persuade them, Caes. 

Nora 1.— Some verbs of this class take the Accusative: dilecto\ juvo, laedo\ ofendO, 
etc.: 

Marium Juvit, he helped Marius, Nep. Non mS fima delectat, fame does not 
delight me. Cic 

Note 2.— For fid and obnfldo with the Ablative, see 4»5, 1, 1), note. 

Nora 8.— The force of the Dative is often found only by attending to the strict mean- 

» Other examples are: A Fylls euntl kxftaltf sitl sunt, they are situated in an ele- 
vated place as you come (lit, to one coming') from Pylae. Liv. DSacendentibus 
inter duos l&cds, as you descend (lit, to those descending) between the two groves. 
liv. Exscendentibus ad templum mftceria erat, there was an enclosure as you as- 
cended to the temple. liv. In universum aestimantl plus penes peditem rftborls est, 
to make a general estimate (lit, to one making, etc), there is more strength in the 
infantry. Tac 
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log of the verb : nSbo, »io marry* (strictly, to veil onft eel/, as the bride /or the bride- 
groom); medeor, 'to core 1 (to administer a remedy to); saUsfiteiO, 'to satisfy 1 (to do 
enough for), etc 

1. Some verbs admit either the Accusative or the Dative, but with a 
difference of meaning : 

Cavere aliquem, to ward off tome one; cavere alicui, to cart fob tome one. 

Consulere aliquem, to consult, etc ; alicui, to consult fob, etc 

Metuere, timere aliquem, to fear; alicui, to fear job. 

Prospicere, providers aliquid, to foresee; alicui, to provide tor. 

Temperare, moderarl aliquid, to govern, direct; alicui (of things), to re- 
strain, put a check ufo* ; temperare alicui (of persons), to spare : » 

Hunc tu cavSto, be on your guard against this one (lit, ward him (?/"). 
Hor. £% cavere vol6, /trtsA to care tor htm (i. e., to protect him). Cic fler- 
fidiam timemus, we fear perfidy. Cic iStW timuerant, *A<y Atfi feared for 
themselves. Caes. 

Notb. —Dare fttteras ad aliquem means to addrem a letter to somb one ; but rfore 
ttUerds alicui generally means to deliver a letter to onb as ▲ oabbieb or mbssbmsb: 

Litterae mihl ad Cattilnam datae sunt, a letter addressed to Catxubb woe deliv- 
ered to me, Cic 

2. A Dative rendered from occurs with a few verbs of differing, dis- 
senting, repelling, taking away, etc : 

Differre cuivis, to differ fbom ant one, Nep. Sibl dissentlrc, to distent 
fbom himself. Cic Bomnum mihl adimere, to take sleep fbom me. Cic. 

Notb.— For the Poetical Dative, see 4, below; and for the Ablative with verbs of 
Separation or Difference, see 413. 

3. A Dative rendered with occurs with missed, admisceO, etc., and 
sometimes with facid : 

Be\^nt&tem imscire cdmitdti, to uniU seventy wrru att abiutt. Liv. Quid 
huic hominl facias, what are you to do with (to) this man ? Cic See 4 below. 

4. Dative in Poetry. — In the poets and in late prose-writers, the Dative 
is used much more freely than in classical prose Thus it occurs with 
more or less frequency with the following classes of verbs : 

1) With verbs denoting Motion or Direction— for the Accusative with ad 
or in : 

Moltos denritttmus Orcd (tor ad or in Orcum\ tee send many down to Obcus. 
Yerg. CaeXb (for ad caelum) palmfta tetendft, he extended hie hands towabd heaven. 
Yerg. It clamor cael6, the shout goes to heaven. Yerg. Bee also 399, 1. 

2) With verbs denoting Separation or Difference*— instead of the Ablative 
with ab or de, or the Accusative with inter : 

Bolstitlnm pecorl (for a pecore) dgfendite, keep off the heat fbom the floox. Yerg. 
Scurrae dlstftbit amicus, a friend will differ from a jbstbb. Hor. Berts capltl de- 
lapsa, garlands fallen fr om his head. Yerg. ^^^ 

1 Many other verbs take different construction* with different meanings; see eido, 
convenia, cupto, d&ofo, doleO, tnaneo, pares, peto, sotoo, and veld in the Dictionary. 
' Thus with arceo, absum, differo, dissentio, dissideo, ditto, etc. ; see Dictionary. 
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3) With verbs denoting Union, Comparison, Contention, and' the .like 1 — 
instead of the Ablative with cum, or the Accusative with inter: 

Mlscet * virU, he mingle* with the men. Verg. Concnrrere hostl (for cum hoste), to 
meet the enemy. Or. Sdlus tibt certat, he alone contend* with you, Verg. Placltdne 
pugn&bia amdrl, will you contend with acceptable lovet Verg. 

4) In still other instances, especially in expressions of Place: 

Haeret laterl (for in latere) arondft, the arrow sticks nr her bide. Verg. Ardet 
apex capitlrthe helmet gleam* upon his head. Verg. 

Datiye with Compounds.— The Dative is used 
many verbs compounded with — \ 

ad, ante, con, d6, in, inter, \ 

ob, post, prae, pr5, sub, roper^* 

Adsum amlcls, I am present with my friends. Gic. Omntfajantestare, 
to surpass all. Cic. TerrU cohaeret, it cleaves to the earth. Sen. Hoc 
Caesarl defuit, tiiis failed (was wanting to) Caesar. Caes. VoluptfitI in- 
■haerSre, to be connected with pleasure. Cic. Interfuit pQgnae, he partici- 
pated in the battle. Nep. Consilils obstare, to oppose plans. Nep. Llber- 
tatl opes postferre, to sacrifice wealth to liberty. Li v. 1 Populo* praesunt, 
they rule the people. Cic. Tibi prosunt, they are profitable to you. Cic. 
Succumbere dolCribus, to yield to sorrows. Cic. Superfuit patrl, he sur- 
vived his fatha: Liv. 

1. Transitive Verbs thus compounded admit both the Accusative and 
the Dative : 

Se opposuit hosttbtts, he opposed himself to the enemy. Cic. Capltl subduxerat 
unseut, the had removed my sword from my head. Verg. See also Llbertdtl opis 
postferre, above. 

2. Compounds of other Prepositions, especially of ab, ex, and circum, 
sometimes admit the Dative ; while several of the compounds specified under 
the rule admit the Ablative with or without a preposition : * 

Sibi llbertttem abjudicat, he deprive* himself (sentences himself to tbe loss) of lib- 
erty. Cic Mihl tlmorem eripe, free me from fear (lit, snatch away fear for me). 
Cic PQgna asauescere, to be accustomed to (trained in) battle. Liv. Dicta cum factts 
componere, to compare word* with deed*. SalL 

3. Motion or Direction. — Compounds expressing mere motion or direc- 
tion generally take the Accusative with or without a preposition : 4 

1 Thus, with edputo, Jungo\ mi*eeO t admieceo, permieceo, necto, socio, etc. ; certo, 
contendo, luctor, ptigno, etc 

* MisceO, as a transitive verb, occurs with tbe Accusative and Dative even in classical 
prose; see 385, 8; also 371, III., note 2. 

8 See a**ui*eo~i assuSfadO, acquiiseo, coeo, cohaereo, collitdo, commftnico, com- 
prmo, concordO, cdnfero, e&nfllgO, eongruo^ conjungo, consentio\ constO y Insisto^ in- 
trkteo, intum, and interdict), in tbe Dictionary. See also Draeger, I., pp. 406-42G 

* See aceido; occida, addo, adfero\ adhaerieco, adhibeo, adjungo, adnltor, ad- 
tfrlbo, adsum, iU&dO, incido, incumbD, incurrv, inferO, ofero, oppdno, in the Dictionary. 
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AdJre drde, to approach tub amass. Cic. <4d cdnsulis adlre, to goto mm oon- 
spls. Cic. In bellnm Insisttt, A« devote* himself to the war. Cms. Ad omne perlcu- 
lamoppdnitur, fofeeagMwrftoetterypertf. Cic 

4. Several compounds admit either the Accusative or the Dative without 
any special difference of meaning : * 

MunlUdnibu* adjacent, they are near nu fobtotcatiohs. Tm. Mare fflud ad- 
jacent, they are near that ska. Nep. Qulbua tfmor ineesaerat, whom fear had *ei*ed. 
Sail. Timor feAxto \nc6u\t, fear eeiied the father*. Liv. 

5. Many compounds which usually take the Accusative or the Ablative 
with a preposition in classical prose, admit a Dative in poetry : 

Quid contendat hirnndft eyenU (for cum cycnU\ why should the swallow contend 
with swans? Lucr. Contendis Eomhrb\ you contend with Hombb. Prop. Antmis 
Ulabl nostrls (for in animde nostrbs), to sink into our mind*. Verg. 

Note.— Instead of the compounds of ad, ante, eto, the poets sometimes use in the 
same sense the simple verbs * with the Dative : 

Qui haeserat (= adhaeterat) Evandrd, who had joined himself to Evandbb. Verg. 
PSnis (= appbnie) mihi porcum, you offer urn (place bbfobb mb) swine's flesh. Mar- 
tial., 

87. The Dative of the Possessor is used with the 
k verb sum : 

Mihi est noverca, I have (there is to mb) a ttepmother.* Verg. FonU 
nOmen Arethusa est, the fountain has (there is to the fountain) the name 
Arethusa. Cic. But — 

Note 1.— The Dative or tub Kami as well as of the possessor Is common in expres- 
sions of naming : nomen est, nomen datur, etc. : 

Sclpionl Africdno c6gn6men fait, Bono had the surname Afbicanub. Sail Here 
Africdnd, instead of being in apposition with cognomen, is pat by attraction in appo- 
sition with Sdpidnl. 

Note 2.— The Genitive or the Name dependent upon nbmen occurs : 
Nomen Mercurl est mihi, I have the name or Mebcuby. Plant 
Note 8.— By a Gbbek Idiom, volins, eupien*, or invito* sometimes accompanies the 
Datire of the possessor : 

Quibus bcllum volentibu* erat, uho liked the war (lit., to whom wishing the war 
was). Tac. 

388. The Dative op the Appabeih:* Agent is used 
with the Gerundive, and with the Passive Periphrastic 
Conjugation : 

1 Such are adjaceo, adulor, anteeido, anteeO, conUor, detpird (also with di\ Ufa- 
do, incedo, \neulto, invddo, praecurro, praesto, praestolor. 

' Thus ferO for adfero, prtfero; haereo tot adhaereo; pdno far appdno, dlpdno, 
impono, etc. 

* The Dative with est usually expresses simple possession or ownership, like the 
English have. ITabeO is sometimes used in the same sense, bat it more commonly ex- 
presses some of the shades of meaning denoted by hold, keep, regard, and the like : 
arcem habire, 'to hold the citadel'; aliquem in obsidione habere, 4 to hold or keep 
one in siege 1 ; pro hosts habire, ' to regard as an enemy. 1 
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Proelia conjugibus loquenda, battles fob women to talk about. 1 Hor. 
Suum cuique ineommodum ferendum est, evert one has his own trouble to 
bear, or must bear his own trouble. Cic. 

Notb.— Instead of the Dative of the Apparent Agent, the Ablative with d or ab is 
sometimes used : 

Quibus est a vdbls * cdnsutandum, for whom measure* mutt be taken by you. Cic. 

1. The Dative of the Apparent Agent is sometimes used with the com- 
pound tenses of passive verbs : 

Mih\ consilium captum jam did est, I have a plan long since formed.* Cic 

Nora— HabeS with the Perfect Participle has the same force as wt xraf with the 
Participle : 

Bellum habuit indlctum, he had a war (already) declared. Oic 

2. The Real Agent, with Passive verbs, is in classical prose denoted by 
the Ablative with a or ab ; > see 415, 1. 

8. The Dative is used with the tenses for incomplete action, to designate 
the person who is at once Agent and Indirect Oly'ect, the person by whom and 
fob (to) whom the action is performed : 

Honesta bonis virie quaeruntur, honorable things are sought by good men 
(i. e., for themselves). Cic. 

4. In the Poets, the Dative is often used for the Ablative with d or a A , to 
designate simply the agent of the action : 

Non intellegor ulli, lam not understood by any one. Ovid. Kegnftta arva 
Saturno, lands ruled by Satubn. Verg. 

389. The Ethical Dative, denoting the person to 
whom the thought is of special interest, is often introduced 
into the Latin sentence : 4 

At libl venit ad m6, but lo, he comes to me. Cic. Ad ilia mihl intendat 
animum, let him, I pray, direct his attention to those things. Liv. Quo" mi/it 
abls, whither are you going, pray ? Verg. Quid mihl Celsus agit, what is 
my Cdsus doing t Hor. 

1 The Dative with the Gerundive, whether alone or in the Periphrastic Conjuga- 
tion, designates the person who has the work to do; while with the compound tenses 
of passive verbs it designates the person who has the work already done. 

9 Hero a vdbls is necessary, to distinguish the Agent from the Indirect Object, qui- 
bus; but the Ablative with d or ab is sometimes used when this necessity does not 
exist. 

* The Dative with the Gerundive is best explained as the Dative of Possessor or 
of Indirect Object. Thus, suum cuique ineommodum est means * every one has his 
trouble ' (cuique. Dative of Possessor) ; and suum cuique ineommodum ferendum est, 
1 every one has his trouble to bear. 1 So too, mihl consilium est, ' I have a plan ' ; mihl 
consilium captum est, * I have a plan (already) formed. 1 

4 Compare the following from Shakespeare: 'He plucked me ope his doublet and 
offered them his throat to cut 1 Julias Caesar, Act I., Scene II. * It ascends me into 
the brain. 1 Henry IV., Part IL, Act IV, Scene III. ( He presently steps me a little 
higher. 1 Henry IV, Part I., Act IV., Scene III. 
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Note 1.— Tho Ethical Dative Is always a personal pronoun. 
. Note 2.— The Ethical Dattvk occurs with vol3 and with nrrniBonoifS : 

Quid vdMs vultis, what do you wish, intend, mean f Liv. Avaritia quid §ibi vnlt, 
what does avarice mean t or what object can it have t Cic. Ei rnihi, ah urn I Verg. 
Yae tib% woe to you. Ter. See 381, note 8, 8). 

BUIiE XHX— Two Datives— To which and Fop which. 

390. Two Datives — the object to which and the ob- 
ject or end fob which — occur with a few verbs : 

I. With Intransitive and Passive verbs : 

Mali est hominibus avaritia, avarice is an evil to men (lit., is to ken 
fob an evil). Cic. Est mihi curae, it is a cabs to me. Cic Domus 
dedecorl domind fit, the house becomes a disgrace to its owner. Cic. 
Venit Attids auxiliO, he came to the assistance of the Athenians. Nep. 
Hoc ill! tribuSbfitur Ignfiviae, this was imputed to him as cowardice (for 
cowardice). Cic. Els subsidies missus est, lie was sent to them as aid. Nep. 

II. With Transitive verbs in connection with the Ac- 
cusative : 

Qulnque cohOrtSs castrls praesidid rellquit, he left five cohorts FOR the 
defence of the camp (lit., to the camp for a defence). Caes. Pericles 
agros suds dono r& ptiblicae dedit, Pericles gave his lands to tfie republic 
as a present (lit., for a present). Just. 

Nora 1.— The verbs which take two Datives are— 

1) Intransitive verbs signifying to be, become, go, and the like: sum, flO, etc. 

2) Transitive verbs signifying to give, send, leave, impute, regard, choose, and the 
like: do, dono, dueo, habeO, mitto, reUnquo, tribuO, verto, etc These take in the 
Active two Datives with an Accusative; bat in the Passive two Datives only, as the 
direct object of the Active becomes the subject of the Passive; see 464. 

Notb 2.— One of the Datives is often omitted, or its place supplied by a predicate noon : 

Ea sunt Usui, these things are or ttsb (fob use). Caes. Tu illl pater es, you are 
a father to htm. Tac See 363, 2, note 8. 

Notb 8.— With audiens two Datives sometimes occur, dictd dependent upon an- 
dilns, and a personal Dative dependent upon dicta audiens, and sometimes dictd oboe- 
diins is used like dictd audiine: 

Dictd sum audiens, / am listening to the word. Plant Ndbls dictd andiSns est, 
he is obedient to us. Cic. Magistrd dictd oboediens, obedient to his master. Plant. 

/ BUIiE XIV.— Dative with Adjectives. 

y 391. With adjectives the object to which the quality 
\is directed is put in the Dative : 

^Patriae solum omnibus carum est, the soil of their country is dear to all. 

Cic. Id aptum est lemporl, this is adapted to the time. Cic. Omni aeldli 

~ors est communis, death is common to every age. Cic. Canis similis lupO 
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est, a dog Is similar to a wolf. Cic. Naturae kCCommjA&txim^adapted to 
nature. Cic. Graeciae Utile, useful to Greece. Nep. f\~J ( ^L\^' ^ 
A. Adjectives which take the Dative are chiefly those signifying — 
^ * +t greeable, easy, friendly, like, near, necessary, suitable, subject, useful, to- 
gether with others of a similar or opposite meaning, 1 and verbals in bills. 

II. Other Constructions sometimes occur where the learner would ex- 
pect the Dative : 

1. The Accusative with a Preposition : (1) in, Srgrft, adversus, with ad- 
jectives signifying friendly, hostile, etc, and (2) ad, to denote the object or 
end for which, with adjectives signifying useful, suitable, inclined, etc : 

Perindulgens in patrem, very kind to bis father. Cic. Multas ad res 
perutilis, very useful for many things. Cic. Pronus ad luctum, inclined to 
mourning. Cic 

2. The Accusative without a Preposition with propior, proximus : 
Propior montem, nearer the mountain. Sail. Proximus mare, nearest to 

the sea. Caes. See 433 and 437. 

8. The Ablative with or without a Preposition : 

Alienum a vita me&, foreign to my life. Ter. Homine aliSnissimurn, 
most foreign to or from man. Cic. £l cum Roscio communis, common to 
him and Boscius (with Boscius). Cic. 

4. The Genitive : (1) with adjectives used substantively ; (2) with adjec- 
tives meaning like, 9 unlike 9 near, belonging to, and a few others: s 

Amlcissimus hominum, the best friend of the men (i. e., the most friendly 
to them). Cic. AUxandri similis, like Alexander (i. e., in character). Cic. 
Dispar sui, unlike itself. Cic. Cujus pares, like whom. ' Cic Popull Ro- 
manl est propria llbert&s, liberty is characteristic of the Roman people. Cic 

Note \.—ldcm ocean with the Dative, especially in the poets : 

Idem facit oeddent^he does the same as to kill, or as he who kills. Hor. 

Note 2.— For the Genitive and Dative with an adjective, see 390, 1., note 1. 

RULE XV.— Dative with Noons and Adverbs. 

392. The Dative is used with a few special nouns and 
adverbs : 
I. With a few nouns from verbs which take the Dative : 

Justitia est obtemper&tid* tSaibus, justice is obedience to laws. Cic. 

1 Such are (iccommoddtus, aequdUs, alienus, amicus, inimlcus, aptus, cams, 
facUis, diffhUis, Jldilis, InJtdSUs, flnitimus, gr&tus, ingrdtus, iddneus, jucundus, 
injucundus, molestus, necessdrius, notus, Ign&tus, nonius, par, dispar, pemicidsus, 
proptnquus, proprius, salHtdris, similis, dissimiUs, dlversus, vlclnus, etc. 

* The Genitive is used especially of likeness and unlikeness in chabacteb. 

* As similis, dissimiUs, assimUis, cdnsimilis, pdr, dispar; adflnis, flnitimus, 
proplnquus; proprius, sacer, communis; aliinus, contrdrius, Insuitus, etc. 

* From dbtemperO, which takes the Dative. 
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Sibi respflnsifi, a reply to himself. Cic OputentG hominl servitite dura 
est, serving (servitude to) a rich man is hard. Plant. Facilis descensus * 
AvernO, easy is the descent to Avernvs. Yerg. 

II. With a few adverbs from adjectives which take the 
Dative : 

Congruenter* naturae vTvere, to live in accordance wtra katttbe. Cic 
Sibi convenienter dlcere, to speak consistently with himself. Cic Proxi- 
m6 hostium castrfe, next to the camp of the enemy. Caes. 

Nora 1. — In rare Instances the Dative occurs with a few nouns and adverbs not in- 
cluded in the role : 

Tribunicia potest**, mGnlmentum Hbertasl, tribunidan power, a defence fox lib- 
erty. Iiv. Huic una = &ni com hoc, with this one. Yerg. 

Nora S.— For the Dative of Gerundives with official names, see 544, note 8. 

Nora 8.— For the Dative with interjections, see 381, note 8; 389, note 2. 

SECTION VI. 

GENITIVE. 

393. The Genitive in its ordinary use corresponds to the 
English possessive, or the objective with of, and expresses 
various adjective relations.* 

Nora.— But the Genitive, especially when objective (396, UL\ is sometimes best 
rendered to, for, from, in, on account of, etc : 

Beneflca gratia, gratitude fox ▲ favok. Cic Zabbrum fhga, escape fbom labokb. 
Cic fireptae Virginia ira, anger on account of the rescue of the maiden. Verg. 

394. The Genitive is used chiefly to qualify or limit nouns 
and adjectives, 4 though it also occurs with verbs and adverbs. 
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RULE XVI.— Ctenitive with If onus. 
y 395. Any noun, not an appositive, qualifying the 
{ meaning of another noun, is put in the Genitive : 

Catbnis OratiOnes, Cato's orations. Cic Castra hostium, the camp or 
the enimt. Liv. Mors Hamilcaris, the death or Hajolcab. Liv. Deftm 
metus, the fear of the gods. Liv. Vir cOnsilil magnl, a man of great pru- 
dence. Caes. Pars popiiH, a part of (he people. Cic. 

1 From diecendo, which admits the Dative in poetry; see 386, 4, 1). 

3 From congruins, which takes the Dative 
* The Genitive has nearly the force of an adjective, and means simply of or belonging 

to. Thus, rigis, equivalent to regius, means of or belonging to a king. On the origin 
and v*e of the Genitive, see Hubschmann, p. 106; Mergnet, p. 00; Uolzweissig, pp. 26 
and 73; Draeger, I., pp. 447-408; Boby, IL, pp. 116-187. 

4 Doubtless originally it limited only noons and adjectives 
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Note 1.— For the Apporttive, see 363. 

Note 2.— An Adjective is sometimes used for the Genitive : 

Bellica gloria = belli gloria, the glory of war. Cie. Conjunx Hectorea = conjunx 
Hectoris, the wife of Hector. Verg. Pugna Marathftnia, the battle of Marathon. Cic. 
Diana Ephesia, Diana of Ephesus. Cic. Bee 393, foot-note. 

Note 8.— For the Predicate Genitive, see 401. 

Note 4.— For special usee of the Dative, see 384, 4, note 2. 

396. The qualifying Genitive may be — 

I. A Possessite Genitive, 1 designating the author and the possessor : 
Xenophontis librl, the books of Xenophon. Cic. F&num Neptonl, the 

temple of Neptune. Nep. 

II. A Subjective Genitive, designating the subject or agent of the ac- 
tion, feeling, etc. : > 

Serpentis morsus, the bite of the serpent. Cic Pavor Numid&rum, the fear 
of the Numidians. Liv. 

Note.— The Possessive Pronoun is regularly used for the Subjective Genitive of 
Personal pronouns : 

Hea domus, my house. Cic F&matua, yowr fame. Cie. 

III. An Objective Genitive, designating the object toward which the 
action or feeling is directed : 

Amor gloriae, the love of glory. Cic. Memoria malorum, the recollection 
of sufferings. Cic. Deom metus, the fear of the gods. Liv. 

Note 1.— For the Objective Genitive, the Accusative with in, Srga, or adver- 
sus is sometimes used : 

Odium in hominum genus, hatred of or toward the race of men. Cic. £rgft vos 
amor, love toward you. Cic. 

Note 2.— The Possessive occurs, though rarely, for the Objective Genitive of Per- 
sonal pronouns : 

Tua fldEkda, reliance on you. Cic. 

fvt A Partitive Genitive, designating the whole of which a part is 



Quis vestrum, which of yout Cic. Vltae pars, a part of life. Cic. 
Omnium sapientissimus, the wisest of all men. Cic. 

Y. A Descriptive Genitive, also called a Genitive or Characteristic, 
designating character or quality, including value, price, size, weigld, age, etc. 

Vir mftximl consilil, a man of very great prudence. Nep. Mltis ingenil 
juvenis, a youth of mild disposition. Liv. V estis mfignl pretil, a garment of 
great value. Cic Exsilium decern annorum, an exile of ten. years. Nep. 
Corona parvl ponderis, a crown of small weight. Liv. See 404. 
, . j — 

1 It will be found convenient thus to characterize the different uses of the Genitive 
by the relation actually existing between the words united by it, though that special re- 
lation is not expressed by the case itself; but merely suggested by the meaning of the 
words thus united. 
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Note l.— The Descriptive Genitive must be accompanied by an adjective or tome 
other modifier, unlets it be a compound containing a modifier; ss kvjusmodi = hvjvs 
modi; tridui, from tree diis; bidui, from duo (bis) diis. 

Note 9.— ¥<x id gettus = tfa generis, om$u genu* = ornnis generis, tee 31&, 2. 

Note 8.— For the Descriptive Ablative, see 419, IL, with note. 

VL An Appositional Genitive, haying the general force of an Apposi- 
tive(UX): 

Virtus continentiae, the virtue of self -control. Cic Oppidmn Antiochlae, 
th* city of Antioch. Cic Tellos Antoniae, the land of Antonio. V erg. 

307. The Paktthve Genitive designates the whole of which 
a part is taken. It is used — 

1. With part, nimi, nihil; with noons of quantity, number, weight, 
etc., as modius, legid, lalentum; and with any noons used partitively : 

Bqubrum pars, a pari of the houses. Liv. Nihil novi (441, 2), nothing 
new (of hew). Cic Nihil reliqul (441, 2), nothing left (lit., of the rest). 
Sail. Med'imnum tfliicl, a buehd of wheat. Cic Pecuniae talentom, a talent 
of money. Nep. Quorum Galas, of whom Gaius. Cic 

2. With Numerals used substantively : l 

Quorum quattuor, four of whom. Liv. Equitum centum, a hundred of 
the cavalry. Curt. Sapientum octavus, the eighth of the wise men. Hor. 
Unas pontium, one of the bridges. Caes. 

Note.— In good prose the Genitive is not nsed when the two words refer to the same 
number of objects, even though qf be used in English : 

Qui (not quorum) duo supersunt, of whom two survive. Cic. Omnes homines, all 
men. Cic. But see p. 209, note 4, with foot-note. 

3. With Pronouns and Adjectives used substantively, especially with 
comparatives, superlatives, and neuters : ' 

Quia vestrum, which of you T Cic Num quidnam novi, is there anything 
new (or new) ? Cic. Consilium alter, one of the consuls. Liv. Prior horum, 
the former of these. Nep. GallOrum fortissiml, the bravest of the Gauls. Caes. 
Id temporis, that {of) time. Cic Multum operae, much (of) service. Cic 

Note 1.— Pronouns and adjectives, except neuters, when nsed with the Partitive 
Genitive, take the gender of the Genitive, unless they agree directly with some other 
word ; see consulmm alter, above. 

Nora 2.— Uterque, 'each, 1 'both,' it generally used as an adjective; but when it is 
combined in the singular number with another pronoun, it usually takes that pronoun in 
the Genitive: 

Uterque ezercitus, each army. Caes. Quae ntraque, both of which. Sail. Utrlque 
nostrum * gratum, acceptable to each qfus. Cic 

1 Numerals used adjectively agree with their nouns: mills homines, 4 a thousand 
men'; mllle hominnm, 'a thousand of men 1 ; muUl homines, 'many men 1 ; multl 
hominum, 'many of the men. 1 

9 As hdc, id, illud, quid; multum, plus, plSrimum, minus, minimum, tantum, 
quantum, etc. 

• A Partitive Genitive, because a pronoun. 
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Nor 8.— For the Partitive Genitive, the Accusative with inter or ante, or the 
Ablative with ex, de, or In, is sometimes need: 

Inter rCges opulentissioras, the most wealthy of (among) kino*. Sen. Cnns ex virfo, 
one of the heroes. Cic. Cnus* dtlegitiB, one of the lieutenants. Cic. 

Not* 4.— Poets and late prose writers make a very free use of the Partitive Genitive 
after adjectives : 

Sancta dearum, holy goddess. Enn. Sancte deftrum, holy god. Verg. Festds 
digram, festal days. Hor. Leves cohdrtium, the light-armed cohorts. Tac. Inclutns 
phitosophorum, the renowned philosopher. Just. B&liquum diel, the rest of the day. 
Liv. Multum diel, much of the day. Liv. EeMquum noctis, the rest of the night. Tac. 
Strata viarum = stratae viae, paved streets. Verg. Vana rerun = v&nae rea, eafo 
flings. Hor. Homlnnm c&nctl, all of the men.* Ovid. COncta terrarum, all lands. 
Hor. See also 438, 5. 

Nora 5.— The Keuter of pronouns and adjectives with the Partitive Genitive is some- 
times used of persons : 

Quid hoc est hominis, what kind or A man is this t Plant Quidquid erat pa- 
trum reds dlcerSs, you would have said that all tub skh atom (lit, whatsvsr there 
was op fatbkss) were accused. Liv. Quid hue tantum hominum mcedunt, why are 
so many vx* (so much or mxn) coming hither t Plant 

4. The Partitive Genitive also occurs with a few adverbs used sub- 
stantively : * 

Armorum &df&tim,abundance of arms. Liv. Lucis nimis, too much (of) light. 
Ovid. Sapientiae pannii, £ft^ (<£^) wtafom. Sail. Partim oopifirum, a portion 
of the forces. Liv. Quod ejus facers potest, as far as (what of it) he is able to 
do. Cic. Nusquam gentium, nowhere in the world. Cic. IJuc arrogantiae, 
to this degree of insolence. Tac. M&xime omnium, most of all, Cic 

398. Genitive in Special Constructions. — Note the fol- 
lowing: 

1. The Governing Word is often omitted. Thus — 

Aedis, Umplum, discipulus, hom6 y juvenis, pver, etc ; causa, grdtia, and 
indeed any word when it can be readily supplied : 

Ad Jovia (sc. aedem), near the temple of Jupiter. Liv. Hannibal anno- 
rum novem (sc. puer), Hannibal, a boy nine years of age. Liv. Aberant 
bidul (sc. viam or spatium), they were two days 1 journey distant. Cic. Con- 
ferre vltam TrebonI cum Dol&bellae (sc. vita), to compare the l{fe of Trebonius 
with that of DolabeUa. Cic 

Not* 1.— The governing word is generally omitted when it has been expressed before 
another Genitive, as in the last example; and then the second Genitivo is sometimes 
attracted into the case of the governing word : 

1 Vnus is generally followed by the Ablative with «o or di, but sometimes by the 
Genitive. 

9 Observe that in this case the partitive idea has entirely disappeared, and that the 
construction is partitive in form, bat not in sense. 

* As with adverbs of QvxwrrrY—abunde, adfatim,nimis, parum, partim, quoad, 
satis, etc; of Plaok— Ala, hiic, nusquam, ubl, etc ; of Extxwt, Daoun, etc— -ad, Affe, 
qufi; and with superlatives. As adverbs are substantives or adjectives in origin, it is 
not strange that they are thus used with the Genitive. 
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Nftt&ra hominls belols (for biludrum ndturae) anteoSdit, the nature of man sur- 
pane* (that of ) the brutes. Cic. 

Not* 2.— -In many eases where we supply son, daughter, husband, wife, the ellipsis 
is only apparent, the Genitive depending directly on the proper noon expressed : 

Hasdrnbal GiacCnis, Giseo's Hasdrubal, or Hasdrubal the son of Gisco. liv. Hec- 
toris Andromache, Hector's Andromache, or Andromache the wife of Hector. Yerg. 

2. Two Genitives are sometimes used with the same noun. One is 
generally subjective, the other either objective or descriptive: 

Memml odium potentiae, Jfemmius's haired of power. SalL Helvetiorum 
injuria* popull Bomftnl, the wrongs done by the HelveUi to the Soman people. 
Caes. Superiorum dierum Sahlnl cunctfttio, the delay of Babinus during (lit., 
of) the preceding days. Caes. 

3. A Genitive sometimes accompanies a Possessive, especially the 
Genitive of ipse, stilus, unus, or omnis: 

Tua ipsf us amlcitia, 1 your own friendship. Cic. Meum sdlius peccatum, 
my fault alone. Cic Ndmen meum absentia, my name in my absence. Cic 

4. The Genitive is used with Instar, ' likeness,* ' image,' in the sense of 
' as large as, of the size of equal to : 

Instar montis equus, a horse of the size of a mountain. Verg. 

5. The Genitive is used with pridte, postridid, ergO, and tenus: 9 
Prldift ejus dtel, on the day before that day. Caes. Postrtdie ejus diel, on 

the day after that day. Caes. Virtutis ergo, on account of virtue. Cic Lum- 
horam tonus, as far as the loins. Cic For tenus with the Ablative, see 434. 

^^•""^RUIiE XVH.-Genitive with Adjectives- 
f 399. lisiny; adjectives take a Genitive to complete 
\ thej£.jneanmg : 

Avidus laudis, desirous or praise. Cic. Otil cupidus, desirous of leis- 
ure. Liv. Cdnscius conjurfttiOnis, cognizant of the conspiracy. Sail. 
Amans sul virtus, virtue fond of itself. Cic EfficiSns voluptatis, produc- 
tive of pleasure. Cic GlOriae inemor, mindful of glory. Liv. 

Notk.— This Genitive eorresponds to the Objective Genitive with noons : 
Amor glSriae, the love of glory. Cic. Appetens gloriae, desirous of (eager for) 
glory. Cic. 

/i. The Genitive is used with adjectives denoting — 
1. Desire or Aversion : * 

1 Ipslus may be explained as agreeing with tui (of you), involved in tua, and sdlius 
and dbsenUs as agreeing with mel (of me), involved in meum. 

9 These words are strictly nouns, and, as such, govern the Genitive. Prldie and 
postrldie are Locatives; ergo is an Ablative, and tenus, an Accusative; see 304; 307, 
notel. 

• Soch are—(l) avidus, cupidus, studiosus; fastldibsus, etc. ; (2) gndrus, Ign&rue, 
consultus, cdnscius, inscius, nesdus, eertus, incertus; prbvidus, prudens, impru- 
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Contentions oupidus, desirous of contention. Cic. Sapientiae studiosus, stu- 
dious of (student of ) wisdom. Cic. Terrae fastldidsus, weary of the land. Hor. 
^yi. Knowledge, Skill, Recollection, with their contraries : l 

Bel gnftrus, acquainted with the thing. Cio. Prddens rSl mllitaris, skilled 
in military science. Nep. Perltus belli, skilled in war. Nep. Insuetus 
laboris, unaccustomed to labor. Caes. Gldriae memor, mindful of glory. 
Liv.^Immemor benefic\l, forgetful of kindness. Cio. 

<^%. Participation, Guilt, Fulness, Mastery, with their contraries : l 

Adflnis culpae, sharing the fault. Cic. RationU partioeps, endowed with 
(sharing) reason. Cic. Bationis expers, destitute of reason. Cio. Manifestos 
reram capitalium, convicted of capital crimes. SalL Vita metas plena, a life 
full of fear. Cio. Mel pottns sum, I am master of myself. Liv. Virtutis 
compos, capable of virtue. Cic 

Norn 1.— The Genitive and Dative sometimes occur with the same adjective : 

Mens slbl cftnscia recti, a mind conscious to itself of rectitude. Verg. Sib! cdnscJI 
culpae, conscious to themselves of fault Cic. 

Not* 2.— For the Genitive with adjectives used substantively, and with adjectives 
meaning like, unlike, near, belonging to, etc*, see 301, IL, 4. 

Notr 8.— For the Genitive with dlgnus and indignus, see 4X1, note 3. 

II. The Genitive is used with Verbals in fix, and with Present Par- 
ticiplks used adjectively : 

Virtutum ferax, productive of virtues. Liv. Tenax propositi, tenacious 
(steadfast) of purpose. Hor. Amans patriae, fond of his country. 9 Cic 
Fngiens laboris, shunning labor. Caes. r 

III. In the poets and in late prose writers, especially in Tacitus, the Gen- 
itive is used — 

1. With adjectives of almost every variety of signification, simply to 
define their application : * 

AevI maturus, mature in age. Verg. IngGns vlrium, mighty in strength. 
Sail. Serl studiorum, late in studies. Hor. Integer aevl, unimpaired in age 
(i. e. , in the bloom of youth). Verg. Aeger animl, 4 afflicted in spirit. Liv. Anx- 
ius animl, 4 anxious in mind. Sail. Fldens animl, confident in spirit. Verg. 

2. With a few adjectives, to denote cause: 

Laetus laborum, pleased with the labors. Verg. Notus animl paternl, dis- 
tinguished for paternal affection. Hor. 

dens; perltus, imperttue, rudis, InsuHus; memor, immemor, etc.; (8) adflnis, cbn- 
sors, exsors, topers, partioeps, manifestos, noxius; plenus, ferUUs, refertus, eginus, 
inops, vacuus; potins, impotins, compos, etc 
1 Bee foot-note 8, page 210. 

* Am&ns patriae, 'fond of his country,' represents the affection as permanent and 
constant; whereas the participial construction, am&ns patriam, Moving his coon try," 
designates a particular instance or act. 

' Like the Ablative of Specification; see 424. For vbtl reus, * bound to fulfil a 
row,' see 410, III., note % 

* Probably a Locative in origin, as animU is used in similar instances in the plural 
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400. Adjectiyes which usually take the Genitive, sometimes 
admit other constructions: 

1. The Dative: 

M*j^sMfa*vidaei hands ready for sitdden events. Tac lnsu£tas mdri- 
bns Boxn&nls, unaccustomed to Soman manners. Liv. Facinorl mens conscia, 
a mind conscious of crime. Cic. See 391. 

2. The Accusative with a preposttioh : 

Insnetus ad pugnam, unaccustomed to battle. Liv. Fertilia ad omnia, pro- 
ductive for aU things. Plin. A vidua in novas res, eager for new things. Liv. 

3. The Ablative with or without a iufosxtiox : 

Prndens in jure clvlll, learned in civil law. Cic. His de rebus cdnscius, 
aware of these things. Cic. Vacuus de defensoribus, destitute of defenders. 
Caes. Ctlrls vacuus, free from cares. Cic. 'Befeitus bonis, replete with bless- 
ings. Cic. See 414, HI. 

RULE JLV11L— Predicate Genitive. 

401. A noun predicated of another noun denoting a 
different person or thing is put in the Genitive : 

Omnia hostium erant, all things belonged to the enemy. 1 Liv. SenStus 
ffannibalis erat, the senate was Hannibal's (i. e., in his interest). Liv. 
Judicis est vSrum sequl, to follow the truth is the duty or a judge.' Cic. 
Parvl pretil est, it is of small value. Cic Tyrus mare suae dicidnis * fecit, 
Tyre brought the sea under (lit, made the sea or) her sway. Curt. 

Note 1.— For a noun predicated of another noun denoting the same person or thing", 
see 362; 373,1. 

Note 2.— A Peedioate Genitive Is often nearly or quite equivalent to a Predicate 
adjective (360, note 1): hominis est = humdnum est, *lt is the mark of a man,' 'ia 
human'; stultl est - stuUum est, 'it is foolish.' The Genitive is the regular construc- 
tion in adjectives of one ending : sapUntis est (for sapiins est), 4 it is the part of a wise 
man,* * is wise.' 

Hera 8.— Possessive pronouns In agreement with the subject supply the place of the 
Predicate Genitive 4 of personal pronouns : 

Est tuum (not tul) videre, it is your duty to see. Cic 

Note L.—Atqu^ bonl, and riliqul occur as Predicate Genitives in such expressions 
as aequl faeere, aequl bonlque facere % boni cdnsulere^ 'to take in good part, 1 and 
rlUqul facer e, ' to leave 1 : 

Aequl bonlque ftdo, I take it in good part. Ter. mute's nihil reHquI vfctJs ftcere, 
the soldiers left nothing to the vanquished. BalL 

1 Literally, were or the enemy, or were the enemy's. 

9 Literally, is or a judge. 

* Here dicidnis, denoting a different thing from mare, of which it is predicated, is 
put in the Genitive. 

4 This Is another illustration of the close relationship between a Predicate Genitivo 
and a Predicate Adjective; see also note 9. 
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402. The Predicate Genitive is generally Possessive or De- 
scriptive, rarely Partitive : 

Haeo hostium erant, these things were of (belonged to) the enemy. Liv. 
Est imperdtdris super&re, it is the duty of a commander to conquer. Caes. 
Sumrnae facult&tis est, he is (a man) of the highest ability. Cic. Opera 
m&gnl fuit, the assistance was of great value. Nep. Flfis nobilium fontium,* 
you will become one of the noble fountains. Hor. 

403. The Predicate Genitive occurs most frequently with 
sum end f acid, but sometimes also with verbs of seeming,' regard- 
ing, etc. : 

Cram Bomftnae dicionis fecit, he brought the coast under (made the coast 
of) Soman rule. Liv. Hominis videtur, it seems to be the mark of a man. 
Cio. See also examples under 401. 

Not*.— Transitive verbs of this class admit in the active an Accusative with the 
Genitive, ss in the first example. 

404. The Predicate Genitive of price or value is used with 
sum and with verbs of valuing : 

Mdgni sunt tuae lltterae, your letters are of great valve. Cic Pluris 
esse, to be or greater talus. Cic. Parvl pendere, to think lightly of. Sail. 
Auctorit&tem tuara m&gnl aestimO, I prize your authority highly, Cic. 

Norn 1.— With these verbs the Genitive of price or value is generally an adjective,* 
as in the examples, but pretil is sometimes used : 

Parvi pretil est, it is eflittte value. Cic. 

Not* %—Nihili and, in familiar discourse, a few other Genitives * occur: 

Nihil! facers, to take no account of. Cic. Nan flood pendere, not to care a straw 
(lock of wool) for. Plant. 

405. Tandy quantl, pluris, and minoris are also used as Geni- 
tives of price with verbs of buying and selling : 4 

Emit hortds tanti, he purchased the gardens at bo great a price. Cio. 
Vendo frumentum j»&ra, I sell grain at a higher price. Cic. 
Note.— For the Ablative of price, see 423. 



BTJIiE XIX.— Genitive with Special Verbs. 

J4D6. The Genitive is used — ■ 
\ I. With misereor and miserescO : s 

\MiserSre laborum, pity the labors. Verg. MiserSscite regis, pity the 
king. Verg. 

1 Facuttdtis and m&gnl are Descriptive* but fontium is Partitive. 

9 The following adjectives are so used : mdgni, parvl, tanti, quantl ; plUris, mi- 
ubris; pluriml, mdstimt, and minimi. 

3 As Ossis, floccl, naud, and pill. 

* Observe that verbs of buying and selling admit the Genitive of price only when 
•no of these adjectives is used. In other cases they take the Ablative of price. 
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/jtrWHh recordor, meminl, reminiscor, and ohHviacor : > 
Meminit praeteritd'rum, he remember* (he past Cic Obtttas sum meT, 
/ have forgotten myself. Ter. FlfigftiOrum recordarf, to reeoUeet bate deed*. 
Cic ReminiscI virtutis, to remember virtue. Caea. 

%slZ£jPfth iff ert and interest : 

IllOrum refert, it concerns them. SalL Interest omnium, it is the inter- 
est of all. Cic. 

Hots.— The expression, Venit in mentem, *it occurs to mind,* is sometimes con- 
strued with the Genitive and sometimes with the Nominative: 

Venit mini Platonis to mente m ,* the recollection of Plato comes to my mind, or 1 
recollect Plato. Cic. Hon venit to mentem pogna, does not the bates occur to your 
fdjkdt^ Liv. 

^ferbs of rkmembkkinq and fobgetting often take the 
the instead of the Genitive: 

oinentm Paullum, / remembered Jhullus. Cic Triumph&s record&rl, 
to recall triumphs. Cic Ea reminiseere, remember these things. Cic 

Note 1.— The Accusative is the common construction (I) with recorder and (2) 
with the other verba, if it is a neater pronoun or adjective, or designates an object re- 
membered by a contemporary or an eye-witness. 
Nora 2.— The Ablative with di is rare : 
Beoord&re dfi ceteris, bethink yourself of the others. Cio. 

408. The Construction with refert and interest is as follows: 
I. The Person interested is denoted — 

1. By the Genitive, as under the rule. 

2. By the Ablative Feminine of the Jbssessive. 9 This takes the place of the 
Genitive of personal pronouns : 

Meft refert, it concerns me. Ter. Interest mei, it interests me. Cic 

8. By the Dative, or Accusative with or without Ad; hut rarely, and 

chiefly with rifert, which moreover often omits the person t. 

Quid refert vlventt, what does it concern one living t Hor. Ad me refert, 

it concerns me. Plaut. 

II. The Subject or Importance, or that which involves the interest, is 
expressed by an Infinitive or Clause, or by a Neuter Pronoun : 

1 The Genitive with verbs of pitying, remembering, and forgetting probably de- 
pends upon the substantive idea contained in the verba themselves; see Internal Object, 
371, 1., 8. Thus, meminl with the Accusative means I remember distinctly and fully, 
generally used of an eye-witness or of * contemporary ; but with a Genitive, it means to 
have some recollection of. With refert the Genitive depends upon ri, the Ablative of 
res, contained in the verb, and with interest it may be a Predicate Genitive, or may sim- 
ply follow the analogy of refert. 

9 With venit in mentem, the Genitive Platbnis supplies the place of subject. It 
probably limits the pronominal subject already contained to venit, as in every Latin verb, 
it or that of Plato, the recollection of Plato. 

* See foot-note 1, above. 
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Interest omnium recte" facere, to do right is the interest of all. Cic. Vestra 
h6e interest, this interests you. Cio. 

III. The Degree or Interest is expressed by an Adverb, by a Neuter 
used adverbially, or by a Genitive of Value (464): 

Vestra m&xim8 interest, it especially interests you. Cio. Quid nostra re- 
fert, what does it concern us t Cic Magnl interest mea, it greatly interests 
me. Cio. 

IV. The Object or End for which it is important is expressed by the 
Accusative with ad, rarely by the Dative : 

Ad ihondrem nostrum interest, it is important for our honor. Cic 

RULE XX.— Accusative and Genitive. 

409. The Accusative of the Person and the Geni- 
tive of the Thing are used with a few transitive verbs : 
ferEsof reminding, admonishing : l 

Te" amlcitiae commonefacit, he reminds you or friendship. Cic. MllitSs 
necessitatis monet, he reminds the soldiers of the necessity. Ter. 

II. With verbs of accusing, convicting, acquitting : l 

Vir6s sceleris arguis, you accuse men of crime. Cic. LevitStis eum con- 
vinces, to convict him of levity. Cic. Absolvere injuriae eum, to acquit 
him of injustice. Cic. 

IIL-With miseret, paenitet, pudet, taedet, and piget : * 

Esrum nOs miseret, we pity them (it moves our pity of them). Cic 
COnsilil m6 paenitet, / repent of my purpose. Cic. Me* stultitiae meae 
pudet, lam ashamed of my folly. Cic 

Notb 1.— The Genitive of the Thing designates, with verbs of reminding, etc., that 
to which the attention is called; with verbs of accusing, etc, the crime, charge; and 
with miseret, paenitet, etc., the object which produces the feeling; see examples. 

Notb 2.— The personal verbs included under this rale retain the Genitive In the ( 
Passive: \ 

Accusatas est prddittonis, he was accused of tucasox. Nep. /• 

1 The Genitive with verbs of reminding and admonishing may be explained like 
that with verbs of pitying, remembering, and forgetting ; see foot-note 1, page 214. 
With rerbs of accusing, etc, the Genitive may alao be e/plained in the same way, or 
may depend upon nomine, crunine, or judicio, understood. Sometimes one of these 
noons is expressed; see 410, II., 1. 

* The Genitive with paenitet, pudet, etc^ like that with venit in mentem (see 406, 
note, with foot-note), depends upon the impersonal subject contained in the verb. Thus, 
te haee pudent means these things shame you, and mi stultitiae meae pudet, literally 
rendered, means of my folly (i. e., the thought of it, or something about it), shames me. 
The Genitive with miseret may be explained either in the same way, or like that with 
misereor; see foot-note 1, page 214. 
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Nora 8.— In judicial language a few verba not otherwise so used are treated as 
verbs of accusing. Thus condlcO occurs with the Genitive in Livy, I., 82. 

410. Special Constructions. — The following deserve notice: 
I. Verbs of Reminding and Admonishing sometimes take, instead of 
the Genitive — 

1. The Accusative of a neuter pronoun or adjective, rarely of a substan- 
tive, thus admitting two accusatives : 

lllud me admones, you admonish me of that. Cic 

2. The Ablative with dk—mone& and its compounds generally so : 
Diproelid vos admonul, I have reminded you of the battle. Cic. 

II. Yerbs of Accusing, Convicting, sometimes take, instead of the 
Genitive of the crime, etc. — 

1. The Genitive with nomine, crimine,judicid y or some similar word: 
Nomine conjurfttiftnis damn&tl sunt, they were condemned on the charge of 

conspiracy. Cic. lnnocentem jadicio capitis arcessere, to arraign an inno- 
cent man on a capital charge. Cic 

2. The Accusative of a neuter pronoun or adjective, rarely : 
Id me accusas, you accuse me of that. Flaut. 

8. The Ablative alone or with a preposition, generally di : 

Da pecunils repetundls damn&tus est, he was convicted of extortion. Cic. 

III. With verbs of Condemning, the Penalty is generally expressed by 
the Ablative f or by the Accusative with a preposition, usually ad: 

Tertift parte damn&rl, to be condemned to forfeit a third of one's land. Liv. 
Capite damn&re, to condemn to death. Cic. Morte mult&re, to punish with 
death. Cic. Ad besti&s condemn&re, to condemn to the wild beasts. Suet 

Not* 1.— In the poets the penalty is sometimes expressed by the Dative: 

MortI damn&tns, cond emned to d eaih. Lucr. 

Nora 2.— The Genitive ocean in such special expressions as capitis condemnors* 
* to condemn to death 1 ; vdtl damn&rl, 1 to be condemned to fulfil a vow 1 = ' to obtain 
a wish 1 ; damn&rl longi laboris,' to be condemned to long labor*; vdtl reus* = vdtl 
damn&tus, * condemned to fulfil a vow 1 : 

Aliquem capitis condemn&re, to condemn one to death. Cic Damn&tus long! labdris, 
condemned to long labor. Hor. 

IV. With Miseret, Paenitet, Pudet, Taedet, and Piget, an Infinitive 
or Clause is sometimes used, rarely a neuter pronoun or nihil : 

Me paenitet vlxisse, / repent having lived. Cic. Te haec pudent, these 
things shame you. Ter. 

Nora 1.— Like miseret am sometimes used miseriscit, commUertscit, miseritur, 
commiseritnr. Like taedet are used pertaedet, pertaesum est. 

Nora 2. — Pudet sometimes takes the Genitive of the person before whom one is 
ashamed: 

M6 tol pudet, / am ashamed in your presence. Ter. Pudet hominam, it is a 
shame in the sight of men. Liv. 

1 Regularly so when the penalty Is a definite sum of money. 
9 Best explained as a substantive. 
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Nora %.—Pertae*us admits the Accusative of the object: 
Pertaesus Ign&viam auam, disgusted with his own inaction. Suet 

V. Many other verbs sometimes take the Genitive. 1 Thus — 

1. Some verbs of plenty and want, as compled, impled, 1 eged, indiged, like 
adjectives of the same meaning (399, 1., 8): 

Virtus exercit&tionis indiget, virtue requires exercise. Cic. Auxilil egere, 
to need aid. Caes. Multitudinem r&ligionis implevit,* he inspired (filled) the 
multitude with religion. Liv. Serum satagere, to be occupied with (to do 
enough of) business. Ter. 

2. Some verbs of desire, emotion, or feeling, like adjectives of the same 
meaning (399, 1., 1) : 

Cupiunt tul, they desire you. Plaut. Tul testimonil veritus, fearing your 
testimony. Cic. AnimI ' pended, / am uncertain in mind. Cic. Discrucior 
animl, / am troubled in spirit. Plaut. Te angis animl, you make yourself 
anxious in mind. Plaut. Desipere mentis, to be foolish in mind, or mistaken 
in opinion. Plaut 

3. A few verbs denoting mastery or participation, like adjectives of the 
same meaning (399, 1., 8), potior,* adipiscor, regno: 

Siciliae potltus est, he became master of Sicily. Nep. Berum adeptus est, he 
obtained the power. Tac. ^gn&yit^j>vl(fr\im, he wasting of the peoples. Hor. 

4. In the poets, a few verbs * take the Genitive, instead of the Ablative of 
Separation or Cause (413) : 

Abstinere Irftrum, to abstain from anger. Hor. Laborum decipitur, he is 
beguiled of his labors. Hor. Desine querelarum, cease from complaints. Hor. 
Desistero pugnae, to desist from the battle. Verg. Eum culpae llber&re, to 
free him from blame (i. e., to acquit him). Liv. Mlr&rl laborum, to admire 
because of toils. Verg. Damnl Infectl prdmittere, to give surety in view of 
expected damage. Cic 

Note.— For the Genitive of Gerunds and Gerundives, see 642, 1. ; 544. 

SECTION VII. 

ABLATIVE. 

411. The Latin Ablative performs the duties of three 
cases originally distinct : * 
I. The Ablative Proper, denoting the relation from : 

Expulsus est pairia y he was banished from his country. Cic. 

1 Translates of this class of coarse admit the Accusative with the Genitive. 
9 See 421, II. 

* Animl in such instances is probably a Locative in origin, as animls is used in the 
same way In the pluraL See loot-note on animl, 399, III., 1. 

* Potior takes the Genitive regularly when it means to reduce to subjection. 

* As absHnea, decipto, dieinO, disisto, levO, tiberO, etc. ; miror, etc 

* These three cases, still recognized In the Sanskrit, originally had distinct forms; 
but in the Latin, under the influence of phonetic obange and decay, these forms have 

10 
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II. The Instrumental, denoting the relation with, by : 

301 omnia luce collustrat, the sun illumine* all things with its light. Cic. 

III. The Locative, denoting the relation in, at: 

S6 oppids tenet, he keeps himself in the town. Cic. 

I. Ablative Proper, 
S RULE XXI.— Place from which. 

> // 41 2. The Place from which is denoted by the Ablative : 
\I. Generally with a preposition — a, ab, dS, or ex : 

Ab urbe proficiscitur, he sets out from thi city. Caes. D6 for6, from 
thejjojrum. Cic. Ex Africa, from (out of) Africa. Lit. 

^JL-In Names of Towns without a preposition : l 

Platonem AthenU arcesslvit, he summoned Plato from Athens. Nep. 
Ffigit CorinthG, Tie fled from Corinth. Cic. 

1. Many names of islands, and^tfee Ablatives dom6 and rure, are used 
like names of towns : 

Domd profugit, he fled from home. Cie. Delo proficiscitur, he proceeds 
fbomDelos. Cic. 

2. The Ablative of places not towns is sometimes used without a prepo- 
sition, especially in poetry : 

Cadere nuUbus, to fall from the clouds. Verg. Labi equd, to fall from a 
horse. Hor. 

8. The preposition is sometimes used with names of towns, especially 
for emphasis or contrast : 

Ab Arded EOmam venSrunt, they came from Ardea to Rome. Li v. 

Note.— The preposition is generally used when the vicinity, rather than the town 
Itself, is meant: 

Diaccssit a Brandisid, he departed from Brundisium (I. e., from the port). Caes. 

RULE XXII*— Separation* Source* Cause. 

^18. Separation, Source, and Cause are denoted by the 
AUaUv^with or without a preposition : 

paration. — Caedem d vdbU dSpello, / ward off slaughter from you. 
Cic. Ilunc a tuis Oris arcSbis, you will keep this one from tour altars. 

become identical, and their uses have been blended in a single case called the Ablative. 
On the general subject of the Ablative and its use, see Merguet, pp. 109-117; Delbrack; 
Hubschmann, pp. 82-106; Holzweisstg, pp. 28 and 75; Draeger, L, pp. 494-571; Boby, 
II., pp. 08-115. 

1 This was the original construction for all places alike. 
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Cic. Expulsus est patria, he was banished from his country. Cic. Urbem 
commeatu prfvavit, he deprived the city of supplies. Nep. CSnatii dGsti- 
tSrunt, they desisted from the attempt. Caes. Vagina gripe ferrum, draw 
your sword from its scabbard, Verg. 

Source. — Hoc audlvl ds parcnte meo, I heard this from my father. Cic. 
Oriundl ab Sabinis, descended from the Sabines. Liv. Statua ex aere 
facta, a statue made of bronze. Cic. Abiete puppis, the stern made of fir. 
Verg. Jove nfttus, son of Jupiter. Cic. 

Cause. — Are Militate laudatur, an art is praised because of its useful- 
ness. Cic. Lacrima gaudid, I weep for (on account of) jot. Ter. Vestra 
h&c causft volebam, / desired this on your account. Cic. Rogfttu veneram, / 
had come by request. Cic. Ex vulnere aeger, ill in consequence of his wound. 
Cic. Aeger erat vulneribus, he was ill in consequence of his wounds. Nep. 

Nora 1.— Transitive Verbs admit an Accusative with the. Ablative; see examples. 

Not* 2.— The prepositions most frequently used with the Ablative of Separation ■ 
and Source are &, ab, de\ e\ ex, and with the Ablative of Cause, de, i, ex. 

Not* 3. — With the Ablative of Separation the preposition is more freely used when 
the separation is local and literal than when it is figurative : de ford, * from the forum ' ; 
ex Askl, 'out of Asia*; but levdre metu, 'to relieve from fear 1 ; condta disislere,' to 
desist from the undertaking/ 

Note 4.— For the Genitive instead of the Ablative of Separation, see 410, V., 4; 
and for the Dative similarly used, see 385, 8. 

f 4T4. The Ablative op Separation designates that from which 
^— anything is separated, or of which it is deprived, and is generally 
up&lwithout a preposition in the following situations: 
C I. With verbs meaning to relieve, deprive, need, be without: l 
^*-"£eva m£ hoc onere, relieve me of this burden. Cic Vindis exsolvere, to 
release from chains. Plaut. Molestia expedlre, to relieve of trouble. Cic. 
Militem praeda fraudarc, to defraud the soldiery of booty. Liv. N6n egeO 
mediclna, J do not need a remedy. Cic Vacare culpa, to be free from fault. 
Cic. See also examples under 413. 

II. With moved in special expressions : ' 

Slgnum movere locd, to move the standard from the place. Cic. 

III. With adjectives meaning free from, destitute of:* 

Animus liber curd, a mind free from care. Cic. Expera melu, free from 
fear. Cic Urbs nuda pracsidio, a city destitute of defence. Cic. 
Note.— For a similar use of the Genitive, 4 see 390, 1., 8. 

IV. With opus and tbius, meaning need: 

1 As expedio, exonero, leva, rel&vo, KberO, relaxo, solve, absolvo, exsolvo ; exuo, 
fraudo, nudo, orba, ttpolio, privO, etc 

a As in movere loed, movers senatu, movere tribu, movere vesllgifi. 

J A or ab is generally used with names of persons and sometimes with other words. 

j* Egenus, indigus, sterilis, and some others are freely used with the Genitive; see 
399, I v 8. 
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AuctbrUdte tua nobis opus est, we need (there is to us a need of) tour 
authority. Cic. Usus est tuft mini opera, 1 need your aid. Plaut. 

Note 1.— In most other instances a preposition accompanies the Ablative of Separa- 
tion, though often omitted in poetry and in late prose. 

Note 2.— Opus est and usus est admit the Dative of the person with the Ablative of 
the thing; see examples. 

Note 8.— With opus and usus, the Ablative is sometimes a perfect participle, or, 
with opus, a noun and a participle : 

COnsultd opus est, there is need of deliberation. BalL Opus fuit Hirtio convents, 
there teas need of meeting Hit-tins. Cic 

Note 4.— With opus est, rarely with usus est, the thing needed may be denoted— 

1) By the Nominative, rarely- by the Genitive or Accusative : 

Dux ndbis opus est, tee need a leader, or a leader is necessary (a necessity) for vs. 
Cic. Temporis opus est, there is need of time. Iiv. Opus est cibum, there is need of 
food. Plaut 

2) By an Infinitive, a Clause, or a Supine : 

Opus est to valere, it is necessary that you be well. Cic Opus est ut fatvem, it is 
necessary for me to bathe (that I bathe). Plant Dicta est opus, it is necessary to be 

tThe Ablative op Source more commonly takes a prepo- 
sec examples under 413. It includes agency, parentage, 
, etc. 
I. The agent or autlior of an action is designated by the Ablative with 
ft or ab : 

Occlsus est ft ThebanlSt he was slain by the Thebans. Nep. Occidit a fortl 
Achille, he was slain (lit., fell) by brave Achilles. Ov. 

1. The Ablative without a preposition may be used of a person, regarded 
not as the author of the action, but as the means by which it is effected : 

Cornua Numidis » firmat, he strengthens the wings with Numidians. Li v. 

Not* 1.— The Accusative with per may be used of the person through whose agency 
the action is effected : 

Ab Oppianico per Fabridos 1 Actum est, it was accomplished by Oppianicus 

THROUGH THE AGENCY OF THE FABRICII. Cic 

Note 2.— For the Dative of Agent, see 388. 

2. When anything is personified as agent, the Ablative with d or ab may 
be used as in the names of persons : 

Vinci & volupt&te, to be conquered by pleasure. Cic. A fortund datam oc- 
casidnem, an opportunity furnished by fortune. Nep. 

II. Perfect Participles denoting parentage or birth— '-genilus, ndtus, 
orlttSy etc. — generally take the Ablative without a preposition : 

Jove natus, son of Jupiter. Cic. Tantalo prognatus, descended from Tan- 
talus. Cic. Parentibus natl humilibus, born of humble parents. Cic. 

1 Here note the distinction between the Ablative with ab (ab Oppianico), denoting 
the auiJior of the action, the Accusative with per (per Fabrici&s), the person through 
whose agency the action was performed, and the Ablative alone (Numidis), the means 
of the action. 
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Note.— In designating Remote Anckstby, d or ab is generally used ; but after n&tus 
and ortus, the Ablatives familid, g&nere, locd, and stirpe, when modified by an adjec- 
tive, omit the preposition : 

Oriundl ab SabTnis, descended from Vie Sabines. Liv. OrtI ab GermanTs, sprung 
from the Germans. Goes. Nobill genere n&tus, barn of a noble family. SalL 

III. With the Ablative of Material, e or ex is generally used, though 
often omitted, especially in poetry : 

Statua ex aere facta, a statue made of bronze. Cic. Fftcula ex auro, cups 
of gold. Cic. Aere cav6 clipeus, a shield of concave bronze. V.erg. Abiete 
pnppis, the stern made of fir. Verg. 

Note I.— A special use of the Ablative, kindred to the above, is seen with facto, fid, 
and sum in such expressions as the following : 

Quid hoc nomine facias, what are you to do with this man t Cic Quid illd ffet, 
what wUl become of him t Cic Quid tdfnt&rum est, what will become of you t Cie. 

Note 2.— The Dative or the Ablative with di occurs in nearly the same sense : 

Quid huic homini facias, what are you to do with (or to) this man t Cic Quid do" 
t* fatfavunett, what will become of you t Cic 

/*— 4rTO. The Ablative op Cause is generally used without a prepo- 
sition. 1 It designates that by reason of which, because of which, in 
\accord ance with which anything is or is done, and is used both with 

iB^Tand with adjectives;* see examples under 413. 
I. Cause is sometimes denoted — 

1) By the Ablative with 3, ab, de, e, ex, prae : 

Ab eadem superbia 3 n6n venire, not to come because of the same haughti- 
ness. Liv. Ex vulnere* aeger, ill in consequence of his wound. Cic. Ex 
invidia laborare, to suffer from unpopularity. Cic Non prae lacriinis scrl- 
bere, not to write in consequence of tears. Cic. 

2) By the Accusative with ob, per, propter: 

Per aetatem inutiles, useless because of (lit., through) their age. Caes. In 
oppidum propter timdrem sese recipiunt, they betake themselves into the city 
on account of their fear. Caes. 

Note 1.— With transitive verbs the motive which prompts the action is often ex- 
pressed by the Ablative with a perfect passive participle : 

Kegnl cupiditate* inductus conjurationem fScit, influenced by the desire of ruling, 
he formed a conspiracy. Caes. 

Note 2.— That in accordance with which anything is done is often denoted by the 
Ablative with 6 or ex: 

1 The Ablative of Cause is very far removed from the original meaning of the Abla- 
tive, and indeed in some of its uses was probably derived from the Instrumental Abla- 
tive; see 418. 

* This includes such Ablatives as meo jHdidd\ in accordance with my opinion ; med 
sentenlid, jussu, impttlsti, monitu, etc ; causd, gratia ; also the Ablative with d&- 
sipio, doleO, exsilio, emsufto, gaudeO, labdro, lacrimO % laeior, triumpho, etc 

a See note 2, foot-note. 

« Here cupiditdte must be construed with inductus, yet it really expresses the cause 
of the action, fecit. 
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Res ess foedere repotantur, restitution is demanded in accordance with thb 
treaty. Llv. Dies ex praeceptls tuls actus, a day passed in acoobdAncb with toub 
precepts. Cic Ex veritate aestimare, to estimate in accordance with the truth. Cic. 
Ex auctoritate 1 senfitus cdnflrmare, to ratify on the authority of the senate. Li v. 

^BUUS XXII I. —Ablative with Comparatives. 

417. Comparatives without quam are followed by the 
^Ablative : * 

^ihll est amftbilius virl&te* nothing is more lovely than virtue. Cic. 
Quid est melius bonitate* what is better than goodness ? Cic Sclraus so- 
lem mftjOrem esse terra, 3 we know that the sun is larger than the earth. Cic. 
Amlcitia, qua nihil melius habemus, friendship, than which we have nothing 
better. Cic. Lacrima nihil chins ftrescit, nothing dries sooner than a tear. 
Cic Potiorem Ira salutem habet, he regards safety as belter than anger. Lir. 

1. Comparatives with Quam are followed by the Nominative, or by the 
case of the corresponding noun before them : 

Hibernia minor quam Britannia exlstimatur, Ireland is considered smaller 
than Britain. Caea. Agrls quam vrU terribilior, more terrible to the country 
than to the city. Liv. 

Note 1.— The construction with quam is tho full form for which the Ablative is an 
abbreviation. The Ablative ia freely used for quam with a Subject Nominative or Sub- 
ject Accusative— regularly so for quam with the Nominative or Accusative of a rela- 
tive pronoun, as in the fourth example under the rule. In other cases quam is retained 
in the best prose, though sometimes omitted in poetry. 

Note 2.— After plOs, minus, amplius, or longius, in expressions of number and 
quantity, quam is often omitted without influence upon the construction ; * sometimes 
also after major, minor, etc. : 

Tecum plus annum vfxit, he lived with you more than a year. Cic Minus duo 
milia, less than two thousand. Llv. 

Note 8.— Instead of the Ablative after a comparative, a preposition with its case, as 
ante, prae, praeter, or supra, is sometimes used : 

Ante alios Jmmanior, more monstrous than (before) the others. Verg. 

Note 4.— Alius, involving a comparison, other than, is sometimes used with the 
Ablative: 

1 These and similar Ablatives with prepositions show the transition from source to 
came, and illustrate the manner in which the latter was developed from the former. The 
Ablative with the preposition seems in general to retain something of the idea of source. 

9 This Ablative furnishes the standard of comparison— that from which one starts. 
Thus, if virtue is taken as tho standard of what is lovely, nothing is more so. This Abla- 
tive is sometimes explained as instrumental (418), but that view is controverted by a 
similar use of the Greek Genitive, which does not contain the instrumental Ablative, and 
of the Sanskrit Ablative, which is often distinct from the instrumental. 

3 Virtute = quam virtus; bonitate = quam oonitds; terra = quam terrain (so. 
esse). 

4 So in expressions of age : nutusplUs trlgintd annfm, * having been born more than 
thirty years. 1 The same meaning is also expressed by major trlgintd annfis ndtus, 
major trlgintd annls, major quam trlgintd annbrum, or major trlgintd annorum. 
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Qoaerit aha his, he seeks other things than these, Plant Alias sapient©, other than 
a wise man. Hor. 

Note b.—Qtuim pro denotes disproportion, and many Ablatives— oplnidne, ttpc, 
aequo, justd, solito, etc— are often best rendered by clauses : 

Minor caedes quam pro victoria, less slaughter than teas proportionate to the vic- 
tory. Liv. Serins sp<3 venit, he came later than was hoped (than hope). Liv. Plus 
aequG, more than is fair. Cic 

2. With Comparatives, the Measure of Difference, 1 the amount by 
which one thing surpasses another, is denoted by the Ablative : 

Hibernia dimidid minor quam Britannia, Ireland smaller by one half than 
Britain. Caes. 

II. Instrumental Ablative. 

418, The Instrumental Ablative denotes both Accom- 
paniment and Means* 






RULE XXTV.— Ablative of Accompaniment, 

S^ 1 9. The Ablative is used — 
To denote Accompaniment. It then takes the prepo- 
cum: 

Vlvit cum Balbd, he lives with Balbus. Cic Cum gladils stant, they 
stand with swords (i. e., armed with swords). Cic. 

v^ilT To denote Characteristic or Quality. It is then 
niedified by an adjective or by a Genitive : 

Summa virtate adulSscens, a youth of the highest virtue. Caes. Qui- 
dam magno capite, Ore rubicundO, magnls pedibus, a certain one witli a 
large head, with a red face, and with large feet. Plaut Catillna ingenid 
maid f uit, Catiline was a man of a bad spirit. Sail, tJrf sunt specie* taurl, 
tfie urns is (lit., the uri are) of the appearance of a bull. Caes. 

None— The Ablative, when used to denote characteristic or quality, may be called 
eltherthe Descriptive Ablative or the Ablative of Characteristic 

/- ill. To denote Manner.' It then takes the preposition 
*Twm_m is modified by an adjective or by a Genitive : 

i See 423. 

9 The idea of means was probably developed from that of accompaniment, as seen 
in such expressions as cum omnibus copils sequitur, ' he pursues with all his forces'— 
accompaniment, which readily suggests means, as he employs his forces as means; 
equls tverunty 'they went with horses 1 — accompaniment and means. Some scholars 
have conjectured that originally accompaniment and means were expressed by separate 
case-forms, but of this there seems to be little proof. 

3 Note the close connection between these three uses of the Ablative— the first desig- 
nating an attendant person or thing— tcith Balbus, with swords; the second, an at- 
tendant quality— a youth with (attended by) the highest virtue; the third, an attend- 
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Cum virtute vlxit, lie lived virtuously. Cic. Summd vl proelium com' 
mlserunt, tliey joined battle with the greatest violence. Nep. DuObus 
modls fit, it is done in two ways. Cic 

Note 1.— The Ablative of manner sometimes takes cum even when modified by an 
adjective : 

Mdgnd cum curd scrfpsit, he wrote wira great cask. Cic 

Notk 2.— But the Ablative of a few words is sometimes used without cum, even 
when unattended by an adjective, as jure, 'rightly 1 ; injuria, * unjustly'; ordine, Mn 
an orderly manner 1 ; ratione, * systematically • ; silentid, 'in silence, 1 etc 1 

Note 8.— Per, with the Accusative, sometimes denotes mamnbb : per vim, * violent- 
ly ' i Ptr tudumy ' sportively. 1 

1. On the Ablative of Accompaniment, observe — 

1) That cum is often omitted— (1) especially when the Ablative is qualified 
by an adjective, and (2) after jungO, misceo, and their compounds : 

Ingentl exercitu profectus est, he set out with a large army. Liv. Im- 
probitas scelere juncta, depravity joined with crime. Cic 

2) That the Ablative with cum is often used of hostile encounters: • 
Cum Gallis certare, to fight with the Gauls. Sail. Noblscum bost&s con- 

tenderunt, the enemy contended with us. Cic. 

Notk. — For the Dative with verbs denoting union or contention, see 385, 4, 3). 

2. On the Descriptive Ablative, as compared with the Descriptive 
Genitive, observe— 

1) That in descriptions involving size and number, the Genitive is used; 
see examples under 396, V. 

2) That in most descriptions involving external characteristics, parts of the 
body, and the like, the Ablative is used, as in the second and fourth examples 
under 419, II. 

8) That in other instances either case may be used. 

4) That the Ablative, like the Genitive, may be used either with nouns, 
as in the first and second examples under 419, II., or with verbs in the predi- 
cate, as in the other examples. 

RULE XXV.— Ablative of Means. 

420. Instrument and Means are denoted by the Abla- 
tive : 

Cornibus taurf s£ tutantur, bulls defend themselves with their horns. 
Cic. Gloria dQcitur, lie is led by glory. Cic. Sdl omnia luce collustrat, 
the sun illumines all things with its light. Cic. Lacte vlvunt, they live upon 
milk. Caes. Tellus saucia vomeribus, the earth turned (wounded) with the 
ploughshare. Ovid. 

ant circumstance— to live with virtue, virtuously. Compare cum Balbo vlvere and 
cum virtute vlvere. 

1 But perhaps most Ablatives which never take cum are best explained as the Abla- 
tive of cause— as life, * according to law'; consuitudine, * according to custom'; wn- 
silio, * on purpose, 1 etc 
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Not*.— This Ablative is of frequent occurrence, and Is used both with verbs and with 
adjectives. 

1. The following expressions deserve notice : 

1) Quadr&gintft hostile sacrificare, to sacrifice with, forty victims. Li v. 
Facere vitula, to make a sacrifice of (lit., wrni) a female calf. Verg. 

2) Fidibus cantare, to play upon a stringed instrument. Cio. Pila lQdere, 
to play at ball (lit., with the ball). Hor. 

3) Aurelia via proficiscl, to set out by the Aurelian way. Cic. Eodera 
itinere Ire, to go by the same road. Liv. Esquillna porta ingredl, to enter by 
the EsquUine gate. Liv. 

4) Virtute praeditus, possessed of virtue. Cic. Legidnes pulchrls arails 
praedit&s, legions furnished with beautiful arms. Plaut. 

2. Adficifi with the Ablative forms a very common circumlocution : honors 
adficere = honorare, to honor ; admirdtione adjkere = admlrarl, to admire ; poe- 
na adficere = punlre, to punish, etc. : 

OmnSs laetitia adficit, he gladdens all. Cic 

RULE XXVI.— Ablative In Special Constructions. 1 

421. The Ablative is used — 

I. With utor, fruor, fungor, potior, vescor, and their compounds : 

Plurimls rebus fruimur et utimur, we enjoy and use very many things. 
Cic. Magna est praeda potltus, he obtained great booty. Nep. Lacte et 
came ve&cc^antur, they lived upon milk and flesh. Sail. 
^J&^jTith Verbs and Adjectives of Plenty: 

Villa abundat lacte, cased, rnelle; the villa abounds in milk, cheese, and 
honey. Cic. Urbs referta eopils, a city filed with supplies. Cic. VirtQte 
praeditus, endowed with virtue. Cic. Deus bonis explCvit mundum, God 
hasJUlcdJhe world with blessings. Cic. 

lit. With dlgnus, indlgnus,* and contentas : 

Dlgnl sunt amlcUia, they are worthy of friendship. Cic. Vir poire 
dlgnus, a man worthy of his father. Cic. Honore indlgnissimus, most un- 
worthy of honor . Cic. KatQra parvG contenta, nature content with little. Cic. 

Note 1. — Transitive verba of Plenty 3 take the Accusative and Ablative: 

Armls naves onerat, he loads the ships with arms. Sail. See also the last 
example under 4»1, II. 

Note 2. — Dignor, as a Busive verb meaning 'to be deemed worthy,' 

1 This Ablative is readily explained as the Ablative of means: thus, wtor, ( I use, 1 'I 
serve myself by means of; fruor \ * I enjoy, 1 4 I delight myself with' 1 ; vescor, 4 I feed 
upon,' * I feed myself with? etc 

9 The nature of the Ablative with dlgnus and indlgnus is somewhat uncertain. On 
etymological grounds it is explained aa instrumental; see Delbruck, p. T2; Corssen, 
♦KritBeitrVp^L 

9 Transitive verbs of plenty mean *to fill, 1 'to furnish with, 1 etc., as cumulo, com- 
pleo, impleo, imbue, inetruo % onero, drno, etc. 
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takes the Ablative ; but as a Deponent verb meaning * to deem worthy,' used 
only in poetry and late prose, it takes the Accusative and Ablative : 

Hondre dlgnatl sunt, they have been deemed worthy of honor, Cic. Me 
dlgnor honore, / deem myself worthy of honor. Verg. 

Von 8.— DtyrntM and indlgnus occur with the Genitive : 

DIgnus aalutis, worthy of safety. Plaut. Indlgnus avorum, unworthy of their an- 
cestors, Verg. 

Note 4.— Vtor, fruor, fungor, potior, and vescor, originally transitive, are occa- 
sionally so used in classic authors. Their participle in due is passive in sense. Vtor 
admits two Ablatives of the same person or thing : 

Mo utetur patre, he will find (use) me a father. Ter. 

Note 5.— For the Genitive with potior, see 410, V., 8. For the Genitive with verbs 
and adjectives of plenty, and for the Accusative and Genitive with transitive verbs 
of plenty, see 410, V., 1, with foot-note, and 309, L, 8. 

RTJU2 XXVJX-Ablative of Price. 

422. Price is generally denoted by the Ablative : 

V6ndidit aurO patriam, lie sold his country ron gold. Verg. ConduxH mag- 
na domum, he hired a house at a high price. Cic. MultS sanguine Poenis 
Victoria stetit, the victory cost tiie Carthaginians (stood to the Carthaginians 
at) much blood. Liv. Qulnqu&gintfi talentla aestimftiT, to be valued at fifty 
talents. Nep. Vile est vlgintl minis, it is cheap at twenty minae. Plaut. 

Note 1.— The Ablative of Price is used (1) with verbs of buying, selling, hiring, 
letting ; (2) of costing, of being cheap or dear; l (8) of valuing; (4) with adjectives of 
value. 1 

Note 2.— With verbs of Exchanging— mUto, comw&td, etc— (1) the thing received 
is generally treated as the price, as with verbs of selling, but (2) sometimes the thing 
given is treated as the price, as with verbs of buy big, or is put in the Ablative with cum : 
\ POce bollum m&tavlt, he exchanged war fob peace. BalL Exsllium patria m&ta- 
? A** 1 *' he exchanged his countbt for exile. Curt. Cum patriae caritate glOriam commu- 
| tuvlt, he exchanged love of country for glory. Cic 
Note 8.— For the Geni tive or Pbice, see 405. 

~ K RULE XXVUX-Ablative of Difference. 

/ 423. The Measube of Difference is denoted by the 
< /Ablative : 

^^UnO die longi&rem mensem faciunt, tJiey make Hue month one day longer 
(longer by one day). Cic. BiduO me antecGssit, he preceded me by two 
days. Cic. SOI multls partibus major est quam terra, the sun is very much 
(lit., by many parts) larger than the earth. Cic. 

Note 1.— The Ablative is thus used with all words involving a comparison, but ad- 
verbs often supply its place : multum rdbustior, 'much more robust' 

Note 2.— The Ablative of difference includes the Ablative of distance (370, 2), and 
the Ablative with ante, post, and abhinc in expressions of time (430). 

1 As sto, cbnsto, liceo, sum, etc ; earns, ven&lis, etc 
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BUIiE XXIX.— Specification* 

424. A noun, adjective, or verb may take an Ablative 
to defi ne its application : 

Agesilaus nomine, nun potentate fuit rGx, Agesilaus was king in name, 
«oJ in tower. Nep. Claudus alterd pede, lame in one foot. Nep. Mori- 
bus similes, similar in character, Cic. Reliquos GallOs virtute praecGdunt, 
(hey surpass the other Gauls in courage. Caes. 

Note 1.— This Ablative shows in what respect or particular anything is true : 
thus, king (in what respect?) in name. 

Note 2.— For the Accusative of Specification, see 378. 

m. Locative Ablative. 
BUIiE XXX.— -Place in which. 

The Place in which is denoted — 
Generally by the Locative Ablative l with the preposi- 

Hannibal in Italid fuit, Hannibal was in Italy. Nep. In nostrls castrls, 
in/our camp. Caes. In Appia via, on the Appian way. Cic. 

In Names of Towns by the Locative,* if such a 
form exigtSf^Jtherwise by the Locative Ablative : 

ae fuit, he was at Rome. Cic. Corinthl pueros docfcbat, lie taught 
boys at Corinth. Cic. AthSnts fuit, he was at Athens. Cic. HSc facis 
Argls, you do this at Argos. Hor. Karthftgine regSs creabantur, kings 
were elected (created) at Carthage. Nep. tjftdibus vlxit, he lived at Gadcs. 
Cic. 

Note.— For the construction with verbs meaning to collect, to come together, and 
with those meaning to place, see 380, note. 

1. In the names of places which are not towns, the Locative Ablative 
is often used without a preposition : 

1) When the idea of means , manner, or cause is combined with that of 
place:* 

Castrls se tenuit, he kept himself in camp. Caes. Aliquem tectd recipere, 
to receive any one m one's own house. Cic. Proelio cadere, to fall in battle. 
Caes. Adulescentibus delectarl, to take pleasure in the young. Cic Sua 

1 The learner will remember that the Locative Ablative does not differ in form from 
any other Ablative; see 411. 

3 See 48, 4; 51, 8; 66, 4. The Locative was the original construction in all names 
of places. 

8 In some cases place and means arc so combined that it is difficult to determine 
which is the original conception. 
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Victoria gloriantur, they glory in their victory* Cues. NuUo officio assnefactl, 
trained in no duty. Caes. 

Notb.— The Ablative is generally used with /fcffl, confldo, niter, innltor, and /r#i» : 
Nem6 fortunae stabilitate cdnfidit, no one trusts (confides in) the stability of for- 
tune. Cie. Sal us veritate nititur, safety rests upon truth. Cic. Fretus amlcls, relying 
upon his friends. lir. 

2) When the idea of place is figurative rather than literal: 

Nova pectore versat consilia, she devises (turns over) new plans in iieb 
breast. Verg. SUre judiciis, to abide by (stand in) the decisions. Cic 
Prdmissls manere, to remain true to promises (lit., remain in). Verg. Pen- 
dere animls, 1 to be perplexed in mind. Cic. Intimis sensibus angl, to be 
troubled in one's inmost feelings. Cic. Ferox bello, valiant in war. Hot. 
Jure peritus, skilled in law. Cic 

2. The Ablatives loed, locls, parte, pariibus, dcxtrd, laevd, sinistra, terra, 
and marl, especially when qualified by an adjective, and other Ablatives 
when qualified by totns, are generally used without the preposition : 

Aliquid loed pdnere, to put anything in its place. Cic. Terra inarlque, on 
land and sea. Li v. Tota Graecia, in all Greece. Nep. 

Note 1.— The Ablative librd, ( book,' generally takes the preposition when used of a 
portion of a work, but omits it when used of an entire treatise : 

In eO librd, in this book (referring to a portion of the work). Cic. Alio librd, in an- 
other work. Cic 

Note 2.— Other Ablatives sometimes occur without the preposition, especially when 
qualified by omnis, medius, or universus: 

Omnibus oppidls, in all the towns. Caes. 

Note 8.— In poetry the Locative Ablative is often used without the preposition : 

Lucia opucls, in shady groves. Verg. BilvTs agrlsque, in the forests and fields. Or. 
Tbeutria, in the theatres. Hor. Ferre umerd, to bear upon the shoulder. Verg. 

3. Ablative for the Locative. — Instead of the Locative in names of 
towns the Ablative is used, with or without a preposition — 

1) When the proper name is qualified by an adjective or adjective pronoun : 
In ipsa Alexandria, 9 in Alexandria itself. Cic. Longa Alba, at Alba 

Longa. Verg. 

2) Sometimes when not thus modified : 

In monte Alban6 Lavlnioque, on the Alban mount and at Lavinium. Liv. 
In Alexandria, 2 at Alexandria. Liv. 

Note.— The following special constructions deserve notice: 

In oppidd CItio, 8 in the town Citium. Nep. Albae,* in urbc opportunu, at Alba, a 
convenient city. Cic 

1 In the singular animl is generally used, a Locative probably both in form and in 
signification ; see p. 211, foot-note 4. 

3 At Alexandria would regularly be expressed by the Locative, Alexandrtae. 

' Here Citi/t is in apposition with oppidd, the usual construction in such cases, though 
a Genitive limiting oppidd occurs: In oppidd Antiochlae, in the city q/Antioch. Cic. 

4 A Locative may thus be followed by in urbc, or in oppidd, modified by an adjec- 
tive ; but see 363, 4, 2). The preposition in is sometimes omitted. 
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126. Like Names of Towns are used — 

Many Names of Islands: 

esbl vlxit, he lived in Lesbos, Nep. Conon Cyprt vlxit, Conon lived in 
Nep. 

Locatives doml, rurl, huml, mHitiae, and belli : 
mllitiaeque, at home and in tlie field. Cic. Ruii agere vltam, to 
spend life in the country. Liv. 

Nor*.— A few other Locatives also occur : 

Romae Numidiaeque, at Home and in Numidia. Sail. Domum Cherson&I habuit, 
he had a house in the Chersonesus. Nep. Truncum rellqutt arenae, 1 he left the body 
in the sand, Verg. 

427. Summary. — The Names op Places not towns are gen- 
erally pu1>— 

I. In the Accusative with ad or in, to denote the place to which : 
In Asiam redit, he returns to (into) Asia. Nep. 

II. In the Ablative with ab, d5, or ex, to denote the place from which : 
Ab urbe proflciscitur, he sets out from the city. Caes. 

III. In the Locative Ablative with in, to denote the place at or in which : 
Hannibal in Italia fuit, Hannibal was in Italy. Nep. 

Note.— For qualifications and exceptions, see 380, 8 and 4; 412, 2; 425, 1 and 2. 

428. Summary. — The Names op Towns are put 9 — 

I. In the Accusative^ to denote the place to which : 
Nuntius Romam redit, the messenger returns to Borne. Liv. 

II. In the Ablative^ to denote the place from which : 
Fugit CorinthO, he fled from Corinth. Cic. 

III. In the Locative^ or in the Locative Ablative? to denote the place at 
or in which : 

CorinthI pueros docebat, he taught boys at Corinth. Cic. G&dibus vlxit, 
he lived at Gades. Cio. 

Note.— For qualifications and exceptions, see 380, 1 ; 412, 8; 425, 8. 

RUTJS XXXI.— Time. 

429. The Time of an Action is denoted by the Ablative : 

\ anno est mortuus, he died in his eightieth year. Cic Vcre 
convenSre, they assembled in the spring. Liv. N&t&H did suO, on his birth- 

' l So also terrae and vlclniae. 

9 This, the original construction for all names of places, has been retained unchanged 
only in the names of towns and in a few other words. Most names of places have as- 
sumed a preposition with the Accusative and Ablative, and have substituted the Loca- 
tive Ablative with a preposition in place of the Locative; see 411, III. 

* That is, the Locative la used If any such form exists; if not, the Locative Ablative 
supplies its place. 
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day. Nop. Ilicme et aestate, in winter and summer. Cic S6lis occasu, at 
sunset. Caes. AdventQ Caesaris, on the arrival of Caesar. Caes. LudTs, 
at the time of the games. Cic. Vix decern annls, scarcely in ten years. Nep. 
His vlgintl annls, within these twenty years. Cic. 

1. Certain relations of Tu» are denoted bj the Ablative with in or del: 
In tall tempore, 1 at such a time (i. e., under such circumstances). Li v. In 

diebus proximls decern, 1 in the next ten days. Sail. Da media nocte, in (lit., 
from, out of) the middle of the night. Caes. 

2. Certain relations of Time are denoted by the Accusative with ad, in, 
inter, Intra, sub, etc. : 

Ad constitutam diem, at the appointed day. Cic Ad cenam iuvltare in 
posterum diem, to invite to dinner for the next day. Cic. Intra vlgintl dies, 
within twenty days. Plaut. Inter tot annds, within so many years. Cic. 
Sub noctera, toward night. Caes. 

430. The Interval between two events may be denoted by 
the Accusative or Ablative with ante or post : 9 

Aliquot post menses 9 occlsus est, he was put to death some months after. 
Cic. Post dies paucosvenit, he came after a few days. Liv. Paucls ante 
diebus, 3 a few days before. Cic. Homerus annls multls fuit ante Romuluni, 
Homer lived many years before Romulus. Cic. Paucls diebus post ejus mor- 
tem, a few days after his death. Cic. Annls qulngentls post,/ce hundred 
years after. Cic. Quortum post annum quam redierat, four years after he 
had returned. Nep. NonO anno postquam, nine years after. Nep. Sexto 
anno quam erat expulsus, six years after he had been banished. Nep. 

Note 1.— In these examples observe — 

1) That the numeral may be either cardinal, as In the sixth example, or ordinal, as in 
the last three.* 

2) That with the Accusative ante and post either precede the numeral and the noun, 
or stand between them; but that with the Ablative they either follow both, or stand 
between them. 6 

8) That quam may follow ante and post, as in the seventh example;. may be united 
with them, as in the eighth, or may be used for postquam, as in the ninth. 
Note 2.— The Ablative of the Relative may be used for postquam : 
Quatridud, qu5 occlsus est, four days after he teas killed. Cic. 

1 The Ablative with in is used to denote (1) the circumstances of the time, and (2) 
the time in or within which. In the second sense it is used especially after numeral 
adverbs and In designating the periods of life : bis in dii y ' twice in the day ' ; in putrv- 
tid % * in boyhood,' etc 

* In two instances the Ablative with abhinc is used like the Ablative with ante: 
Abhinc trfginta diebus, thirty days before. Cic. 

* The Accusative after ante and post depends upon the preposition, but the Ablative 
is oxplained as the measure of difference (488). 

* Thus, * five years after' = qulnque annUpost, or qulnto annfi post ; or post quln- 
que anndsy cr post quintum annum; or with post between the numeral and the noun, 
qulnque poet annls, eta 

* Any other arrangement is rare. 
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Note 3.— The time since an event may be denoted by the Accusative with abhinc or 
ante, or by the Ablative with ante : l 

Abhinc annds trecentos fait, he lived three hundred years ago. Cic Faucis ante 
diCbus erupit ex urbe, he broke out of the city a few days ago, Cic 
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RUUS XXXH,-Ablative Absolute. 5 

A noun and a participle may be put in the Abla- 
tive to add to the predicate an attendant circumstance : 

ervio regnante viguerunt, they flourished in the reign of Servius (Ser- 
vius reigning). 3 Cic. Regibus ex&ctls, consules crefttl sunt, after the ban- 
ishment of the king*,* consul* were appointed, Liv. Equitatu praemisso, 
eubsequebatur, having sent forward his cavalry, he followed, Caes. Re"g- 
num haud satis prosperum negl€ct& rSligione, a reign not sufficiently pros- 
perous because religion was neglected, Liv. PerditTs rebus omnibus tamen 
virtus s@ sustent&re potest, though all things are lost, still virtue is able to 
sustain itself, Cic. Obsidibus imper&tls, hOs Aeduls tri&dit, 5 having de- 
manded hostages, he delivers them to the Aedui. Caes, 

1. The Ablative Absolute, much more common than the English Nomina- 
tive Absolute, generally expresses the time, cause, or some attendant circum- 
stance of an action. 

2. This Ablative is generally best rendered— (1) by a noun with a prepo- 
sition — in, during, after, by, with, through, etc. ; (2) by an active participle 
with its object ; or (3) by a clause with when, while, because, if, though, etc ; * 
see examples above. 

3. A connective sometimes accompanies the Ablative : 

Nisi munltls castris, unless the camp should be fortified. Caes. 

4. A noun and an adjective, or even two nouns, maybe in the Ablative 
Absolute : T 

1 The Accusative is explained aa duration of time (370), the Ablative as measure 
of difference (433). 

2 This Ablative is called absolute, because it is not directly dependent for its con- 
struction upon any other word in the sentence. Originally Locative, it was first need to 
denote situation or time, a meaning from which its later uses may be readily derived. 
Thus, while the force of a Locative Ablative is apparent in Servio rignante and in rtgi- 
bus exdctls, it is recognized without difficulty in neglictd rUigibne as indicating the 
situation or state of things in which the reign was not prosperous. In some instances, 
however, the Ablative Absolute may be instrumental or causal, 

8 Or, while Servius was reigning or was king, 

* Or, after the kings were banished, 

* In this example obsidibus and hos refer to the same persons. This is unusual, as 
in this construction the Ablative generally refers to some person or thing not otherwise 
mentioned in the clause to which it belongs. 

* The first method of translation comes nearer the original Latin conception, but the 
other methods generally accord better with the English idiom. 

T This construction is peculiar to the Latin. In the corresponding constructions is 
Sanskrit, Greek, and English, the present participle of the verb 'to be' is used. 
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Serend caeld, when the sky is clear. Sen. Canlnio odnsule, in the consul- 
ship of Caninius. Cic 

Vote 1. — An inftniUve or clause may be in tho Ablative Absolute wfth a neuter 
participle or adjective : 

Audits Darlom mdvisse, pergit, having heard that Darius had withdrawn (that 
Darius had, etc., baying been heard), he advanced. Curt. Multi, incertd quid vlt&rent, 
interierunt, many, uncertain what they should avoid (what they, etc., being uncertain), 
perished. Liv. 

Not* 2.— A participle or adjective may stand alone in the Ablative Absolute : 

Multum ccrtatd, pervlcit, he conquered after a hard struggle. 1 Tac. 

Note B.—Quisque or ipse in the Nominative may accompany the Ablative Absolute : 

Multis sibl quisque petentibos, while many sought, each for himself. Ball. Causa 
ipse prd sS dicta damn&tnr, having himself advocated his own cause, he is con- 
demned. Liv. 

Not* 4.— For the use of absente and praesente in the Ablative Absolute with a 
plural noun or pronoun, see 438, 6, note. 

SECTION VIII. 

CASES 'WITH PREPOSITIONS. 

RULE XXXm.-Cases with Prepositions. 

432. The Accusative and Ablative may be used with 
prepositions : * 

' Ad amlcum scrlpsl, I have written to a friend. Cic. In curiam, into the 
senate-house. Liv. In Italia, in Italy. Nep. Prd castrls, before the camp. 

433. The Accusative is used with— 

"* Ad, adversus (adversum), ante, apud, circa, circum, circiter, cis, citra, 
/ contra, Srga, extra, Infra, inter, intra, juxta, ob, penes, per, pdne, post, 
v -v^__praeter, prope, propter, secundum, supra, trans, ultra, versus^ 

Ad urbem, to the city. Cic. Adversus deos, toward the gods. Cic. Ante 
lucem, before light. Cic. Apud concilium, in the presence of the council. Cic. 
Circa forum, around the forum. Cic. Citra tinmen, on this side of the river. 
Cic. Contra nftturam, contrary to nature. Cic. Intra muros, within the 
walls. Cic. Post castra, behind the camp. Caes. Secundum naturam, ac- 
cording to nature. Cic. Trans Alpes, across the Alps. Cic. 

Note l.—Btadversus (urn) also occurs with the Accusative : 

Exad versus eum locum, over against that place. Cic. See also 437. 

Notb 2.— Versus (urn) and usque, as adverbs, often accompany prepositions, es- 
pecially ad and in : 

Ad oceanum versus, toward the ocean. Caes. Ad meridiem versus, toward the 
south. Liv. Usque ad castra hoatium, even to the camp of the enemy. Caes. 

1 Literally, it having been much contested. The participle is used impersonally. 
3 On the general subject of Prepositions and their Use, see Roby, II., pp. 851-466; 
Draeger, I., pp. 574-6G5; K&hner, II., pp. 355-432. 
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Nora 8.— For propius, proxime, propter, and prcximue, with the Accusative, see 
prope, note 2, under I., below. 

Nora 4.— For compounds of prepositions, see 372 and 376. 

I. The following uses of prepositions with the Accusative deserve notice : l 
Ad, to, the opposite of ad, from — (1) to, toward, till ; (2) near, at, on : 
ad mi, • to me,' * near me,' • at my house ' ; ad urbem, * to the city,* * near the 
city ' ; ad dextram, * on the right ' ; ad multam noctem, 4 till late in the night ' ; 
ad lucem, * till daybreak'; ad hie, 4 besides this,' 'moreover* ; ad verbum, 
4 word for word'; ad hune modum, * after this manner'; ad HiUimum, 'at 
last' ; ad unum omnis, * all to a man,' ' all without exception.' 

Apod, near, at, before, ik the presence or : apud oppidum, 4 near or 
before the town ' ; apud mi, ' at my house ' ; sum apud mi, * I am at home ' 
or ' I am in my right mind ' ; apud Platdnem, * in the works of Plato.' 

Ante, BEFORE, IN FRONT OF, ABOVE, IN PREFERENCE TO I anU SUOS ann&S, 

4 before his time/ ' too early ' ; ante tempus, 4 before the proper time ' ; ante 
annum, 4 a year before ' ; ante urbem conditam, ' before the founding of the 
city ' ; ante alios pulcherrimus omnis, 4 the most beautiful above all others.' 

Circum, dreft, drciter, 1 round, around, about: drcum forum, 
4 around the forum ' ; circa si, 4 around or with himself ; circa eandem hOram, 
4 about the same hour ' ; drciter meridiem, 4 about midday.' 

Note.— Circum, the oldest of these forms, is used only of place ; ctrcd, both of 
place and of time ; drdter, rare as a preposition, chiefly of time. They are all freely 
used as adverbs: circum convenlre, 'to gather around 1 ; circd esse, 'to be around 1 ; 
drciter pare quarta, ' about the fourth part* 

Cis, citr&, a on this side — cis opposed to trdns, across, on the other 
side ; citrd opposed to ultra, beyond : cisflumen, ' on this side of the stream ' ; 
cis paueds diis, ' within a few days ' ; citrd virit&tem, 4 short of the truth ' ; 
citrd auctdritdlem, 4 without authority.' 

Cooti 1 !*,* opposite to, over against, against, contrary to : contrd e&s 
region*, 4 opposite to those regions' ; contrd populum, ' against the people ' ; 
contrd ndturam, 4 contrary to nature.' 

£rgft,« toward, to, against : ergd parentis, « toward parents ' ; odium 
ergd Bdmdnds, * hatred to the Bomans ' ; ergd rkjem, 4 against the king.' 

Extrft, outside, without, free from, except : extrd portam, 4 outside 
the gate'; extrd culpam, 4 without fault,' 4 free from fault'; extrd ducem, 
4 except the leader,' 4 besides the leader.' 

Xnxr&, ft below, under, beneath, less than, after, later than, opposed 
to euprd , above : infrd lunam, 4 beneath the moon ' ; infrd mi, 4 below me ' ; 
infrd trie pedis, 4 less than three feet' ; Infrd Lycurgum, 4 after Lycurgus.' 

1 For the form and meaning of prepositions in composition, see 344, 6. 
9 These three forms are all derived from circus, 'a circle' (L e., from its stem) ; see 
304; 307, note 1. 

* These are often adverbs. 

4 According to Yanicek, from i and the root reg in rego; 'in the direction of 1 (lit, 
from the direction of). In Tacitus, sometimes in relation to : ergd domum suam, 
"in relation to his own household. 1 

* Infrd ss in/erd parte, ' in the lower part' 
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Inter, 1 between, among, in the midst or: inter urban et Tiberim, * be- 
tween the city and the Tiber' ; inter bonds, ' among the good ' ; inter manus, 

* in the hands/ * within reach,' ' tangible ' ; inter nds, ( between us,' ( in con- 
fidence ' ; inter 8e amdre, ' to love one another ' ; inter tie differre, * to differ 
from one another' ; inter paucoa, inter pauca, * especially/ ' preeminently' ; 
inter paucds disertus, ' preeminently eloquent' ; inter purpvram atgue aurum, 
1 in the midst of purple and gold.' 

Intra, within, less than, below, opposed to extrd, ON THE OUTSIDE, 
without : intra castra, ' within the camp ' ; intra mi, ' within me ' ; * intra 
tie, * in his mind ' or ' in their minds ' ; • intra centum, ' less than one hundred ' ; 
intra modum, ' within the limit' ; intra fdmam, ' below his reputation.' 

Ob, BEFORE, IN VIEW OF, IN REGARD TO, ON ACCOUNT OF I Ob OCulSS, * before 

one's eyes ' ; 6b stuUitiam tuam, •* in view of your folly,' or ' in regard to your 
folly ' ; 6b hane rem, ' in view of this thing,' ' for this reason,' * on this ac- 
count ' ; quam 6b rem, ' in view of which thing,' ( wherefore.' 

Per, 4 through, bt the aid of : per forum, ' through the forum ' ; per alios, 
4 through others,' * by the aid of others'; jw?r en, 'by his own efforts,' also 
4 in himself,' * in itself ; per metum, * through fear' ; per aetdtem, ' in conse- 
quence of age ' ; per ludum, * sportively ' ; per vim, ' violently ' ; per me licet, 
4 it is allowable as far as I am concerned ' (i. e., I make no opposition). 

Post, behind, after, since : post montem, * behind the mountain ' ; post 
dedicdtidnem templi, * after the dedication of the temple ' ; pott hominum 
memoriam, ' since the memory of man.' 

Praeter,* before, along, past, bt, beyond, besides, except, contrary 
to: praeter ocuUe, * before their eyes' ; praeter oram, * along the coast'; 
praeter ceterbe, 4 beyond others,' * more than others ' ; praeter haec = praeter-ea, 

* besides these things,' * moreover' ; praeter me, ' except me ' ; praeter spent, 
' contrary to expectation.' 

Prope, propter, near, near by. Prope, near ; propter = prope* 
ter, a strengthened form of prope,* very near, alongside of, also in view of, 
on account of : prope hostee, ' near the enemy ' ; prope metum, ' near to fear,' 
' almost fearful ' ; propter mare, ' near the sea ' ; propter Hmdrem, * on account 
of fear' ; propter %e, ' on his own account,' * on their own account.' 

Notb 1.— Prope, as an adverb, is sometimes combined with a\ ab, or ad: prope 
d Sicilid, * near Sicily, 1 ' not far from Sicily * ; prope ad portds, * near to the gates.' 

Non 2.— Like prope, the derivatives propiue and prcedmi, and sometimes even 
propior and prcximus, admit the Accusative : 7 

Propius perlculum, nearer to danger. Liv. PrSxlme deos, tery near to the gods. 

1 Formed from in by the ending ter, like prae-ter from prae (434, 1.), prop-ter 
from prope (433, 1.), and eub-ter from sub (430, 1.). , 

* Often equivalent to in med animd, 'in my mind.' 
1 Sometimes, in hie country, or in their country. 

* In origin kindred to the Greek irapa. 

* Formed from prae (434, 1.), like in-ter from in ; see inter, with foot-note. 

* See inter, with foot-note. 

f Perhaps by a construction according to sense, following the analogy of prope, though 
in most cases a preposition may readily be supplied. 
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Cic. Propior montem, nearer to the mountain. Sail Froxlmus more, nearest to the 
sea. Caes. 

Secundum, 1 following, next afteb, next behind, alongside of, con- 
forming to, according to, in FAVOR of : secundum dram, ' behind the altar 1 ; 
secundum debs, ' next after the gods ' ; secundum ludos, * after the games ' ; 
secundum flumen, ' along the river' ; secundum ndturam, 'according to na- 
ture, 1 4 following nature ' ; secundum causam nostram, ' in favor of our cause. 7 a 

Snprft,* ON THE TOP, ABOVE, .BEFORE, TOO HIGH FOR ; Opposed tO infrd, 

below : supra lunam, * above the moon ' ; supra hanc memoriam, ' before 
our time ' ; * supra hominem, * too high for a man.' 

Trftns, across, on the other bide, opposed to cis, on this side : trdns 
Bhenum, * across the Rhine ' ; trans Alpes, 4 on the other side of the Alps.' 

Ultrft, BEYOND, ACROSS, ON THE OTHER SIDE, MORE THAN, LONGER THAN, 

after, opposed to citrd, on this side : ultra sum locum, ' beyond that place ' ; 
Ultra eum, * beyond him* ; ultra planus, ' more than a pledge ' ; uUr&fidem, 
' beyond belief,' * incredible ' ; ultrd pueriles annbs, ' after (beyond) the years 
of boyhood. ' 

. 434. The Ablative is used with — 

A or ab (abs), absque, coram, cum, d€, 

S or ex, prae, pro, sine, tenus. 

Ab urbe, from the city. Caes. Coram conventu, in tlie presence of the 
assembly. Nep. Cum Antiocho, with Antiochus. Cic De foro, from the 
"orum. Cic. Ex Asia, out of Asia. Nep. Sine corde, without a heart. Cic. 

Note I.— Many verbs compounded with ab, <?<?, em, or super admit the Ablative 
dependent upon the preposition, but the preposition is often repeated,* or some other 
preposition of kindred meaning is used : 

Abire magistrate, to retire from office. Tac PQgna excSdunt, they retire from the 
battle. Caes. De" vita decedere, to depart from life. Cic Decedere ex Asia, to depart 
out of Asia. Cic 

Norn 2.— A and & are used only before consonants, ab and eoo before either vowels or 
consonants. Abs is antiquated, except before te. 

Nora 8.— For cum appended to the Ablative of a personal 'pronoun or of a relative, 
see 184, 6, and 187, 2. 

Note 4. — Tenus follows its case. In its origin it is tho Accusative of a noun,* and 
as such it often takes the Genitive : 

CoIId tenus, up to the neck. Ov. Lumb&rum tenus, as far as the loins. Cic 

1 Properly the neuter of secundus, 'following, 1 1 second' ; but secundus is a gerund- 
ive from sequor, formed like dlcundus from dlco (239). For the change of qu to o 
before u in sec-undus for sequ-undus, see 26, foot-note. 

• Like the adjective secundus in ventus secundus, * a favoring wind '—one that follows 
as on our course; flumine secundd, * with a favoring current' (i. e., down the stream). 

• Suprd = superd parte, ' on the top.' 

4 Literally, before this memory. For hie meaning my or our, see 450, 4, note 1. 

• Though in such cases the first element of the compound is not strictly a preposi- 
tion, but an adverb (344, with foot-note). Thus, in di vitd didders, de hi the verb 
retains its adverbial force, so that, strictly speaking, the preposition is used only once. 

• From the root tan, ten, seen in ten-do, ten-oo, and in the Greek rctr-M. 
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Norm 5.— For the Ablative with or without di, as used with facto, fio, and sum, see 
415, III., note. 

I. The following uses of prepositions with the Ablative deserve notice : 
A, ab, 1 abs, from, by, in, on, on the side or. 1. Of Place; from, on, 
on the side of: a Gallid, 'from Gaul* ; ab ortu, 'from the east' ; a/route, 
'in front* (lit., from the front) ; a tergd, 'in the rear* ; ab Siquanis, ' on the 
side toward the Sequani.' 2. Of Time ; from, after : ab hdrd tertid, ' frcm 
the third hour 1 ; d puerd, 'from boyhood'; ab cohortdtidne, 'after exhort- 
ing.* 8. In other relations; from, by, in, against : a poena liber, ' free from 
punishment ' ; mi&ue ab Syrdcusis, ' sent by the Syracusans ' ; ab equitdtu 
Jirmus, 'strong in (lit,/wm) cavalry* ; ab animd aeger, 'diseased ih mind* ; 
ab eis dtfendere, 'to defend against (from) them' ; esse ab aliqud, 'to be on 
one's side ' ; a ndbir t ' in our interest ' ; servus dpedibus, ' a footman.' 
Nora.— Absque, rare in classical prose, is found chiefly in Flautus and Terence. 

Chun, 9 with, in most of its English meanings : cum patre habitdre, ' to 
live with one's father ' ; Caesar cum quinque legidnibus, ' Caesar with five 
legions ' ; consul cum summd imperii ' the consul with supreme command' ; 
serous cum told, ' a slave with a weapon,' ' an armed slave ' ; cum prima luce, 
' with the early dawn,' ' at the early dawn' ; cdnsentire cum aliqud, ' to agree 
with any one ' ; cum Caesare agtrt, ' to treat with Caesar' ; cum aliqud dimi- 
cdre, ' to contend with any one ' ; multis cum lacrimU, * with many tears ' ; 
cum virtute, ' virtuously ' ; cum ed tit, or cum ed quod, ' with this condition 
that,' ' on condition that,' See also 419, III. 

D6, DOWN FROM, FROM, OF. 1. Of PlaCS / DOWN FROM, FROM: de CdcU, 

'down from heaven'; diford, 'from the forum' ; di majdribus audire, 'to 
hear from one's elders.' 2. Of Time; from, out of, during, in, at, after : 
diprandid, ' from breakfast ' ; di dii, ' by day,' ' in the course of the day ' ; di 
tertid vigilid, ' during the third watch' ; di media node, ' at about midnight.' 
8. In other relations; from, of, for, on, concerning, according to: de 
summd genere, 'of the highest rank' ; factum di marmore eignum, 'a bust 
made of marble' ; homS di plibe, 'a man of plebeian rank,' 'a plebeian'; 
triumphus di OaUid, ' a triumph over (concerning) Gaul ' ; gravi di causd, 
' for a grave reason ' ; di more vetustd, ' according to ancient custom ' ; di in- 
dustrid, ' on purpose' ; di integrd, ' anew.' See also 415, III., note 2. 

E, ear., 8 out of, from. 1. Of Place ; out of, from, in, on : ex urbe, ' from 
the city,' ' out of the city ' ; ex equdpOgndre, ' to fight on horseback ' ; ex vin- 
cutis, 'in chains' (lit., out of or from chains); ex itinere, 'on the march.' 
2. Of Time ; from, directly after, since : ex ed tempore, ' from that time ' ; 
ex tempore dicere, ' to speak extemporaneously ' ; diem ex dii, ' from day to 
day.' 8. In other relations; from, out of, of, according to, on account of, 
through : ex vulneribus perire, 'to perish of (because of) wounds' ; unus I 
fiUis, * one of the sons' ; ex commiUdtidne, ' on account of the change' ; ex 
cdnsuetudine, ' according to custom ' ; i vestigid, ' on the spot ' ; ex parte 
mdgnd, ' in great part ' ; ex imprdvisd, ' unexpectedly.' 

» Greek avd. 9 Compare Greek £tfr, ©tfr, tcith. » Compare Greek 4£, out of. 
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Prae, before, in comparison with, in consequence or, because or: 1 
prae rnanH esse, 4 to be at hand ' ; prae manu habere, ' to have at hand ' ; prae 
seferre, * to show, display, exhibit ' ; prae nobis bedtus, * happy in comparison 
with us ' ; ndn prae lacrimis 1 posse, * not to be able because of tears.' 

PrG, before; in behalf or, in defence of, fob; instead of, as; in 
return for, fob ; acoobdino to, in proportion to : pro castris, * before the 
camp ' ; prd Mbertdte, 4 in defence of liberty ' ; prd patrid, * for the country ' ; 
prd cbnsule=prdcdnsul, *a proconsul' (one acting for a consul); prd certd 
habere, ' to regard as certain ' ; prd ed, quod, * for the reason that,' ' because ' ; 
prd tud prudentid, * in accordance with your prudence ' ; pro impend, ' im- 
periously ' ; prd se quisque, * each according to his ability.' 

V**r4&5. The Accusative or Ablative is used with — 

* In, sub, subter, super: 

In Asiam profugit, he fled into Asia. Cic. Hannibal in Italia fuit, Ban- 

\ ivibal was in Italy. Nep. Sub monteni, toward the mountain. Caes. Sub 

monte, at the foot of the mountain. Liv. Subter togam, under the toga. Liv. 

Subter testudine, under a tortoise or shed. Verg. Super Numidiam, beyond 

Numidia. Sail. flao super re scrlbam, I shall write on this subject. Cic. 

Note 1. — In and sub take the Accusative after verbs implying motion, the Ablative 
after those implying rest; see examples. 

Note 2.— Subter and super generally take the Accusative; bat super, when it means 
concerning, of, on (of a subject of discourse), takes the Ablative; see examples. 

I. The following uses of in, sub, subter, and super deserve notice : 

In, with the Accusative, into, to, toward, till. 1. Of Place; into, to, 
toward, against, in : ire in urbem, * to go into the city ' ; in firsds, * into 
the country of the Persians' ; in dram, 'to the altar' ; unum in locum con- 
venire, 4 to meet in one place ' (380, with note). 2. Of Time; into, to, fob, 
till: in noctem, 'into the night' ; in multam noctem, ' until late at night' ; 
in diem, * into the day,' also ' for the day' ; in dies, * from day to day,' 4 daily ' ; 
invitdre inposterum diem, ' to invite for the following day.* 3. In other rela- 
tions; into, against, toward, on, for, as, in : divisa in partes trls, ' divided 
into three parts ' ; in hostem, ' against the enemy ' ; in id certdmen, * for this 
contest ' ; in memoriam patris, ' in memory of his father ' ; in spem pdcis, ' in 
the hope of peace ' ; in rem esse, ' to be useful,' * to be to the purpose.' 

In, with the Ablative, in, on, at. 1. Of Place ; nr, at, within, among, 
upon : in urbe, * in the city ' ; in Pbrsis, ' among the Persians ' ; sapientis- 
simus in septem, 'the wisest among or of the seven.' 2. Of Time; in, at, 
during, in the course of : in tdli tempore, ' at suoh a time ' ; in tempore, 4 in 
time.' 3. In other relations; in, on, upon, in the oase of: esse in armis, ' to 
be in arms ' ; in summd timbre, ' in the greatest fear ' ; in hoc homine, 4 in the 
case of this man.' 

Sub, with the Accusative, under, beneath, toward, up to, about, diriot- 

1 This causal meaning is developed from the local. The noon in the Ablative Is 
thought of as an obstacle or hindrance: ndn prae lacrimis posse, 'not to be able be- 
fore, in the presence of, because of *nch a hindrance as tears.' 
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lt after : subjugum mittere, • to Bend under the yoke ' ; sub nostram aciem, 
' toward our line ' ; sub antra, * up to the stars ' ; sub vesperum, ' toward even- 
ing'; sub eat litter as, * directly after that letter'; sub imperium reddctut, 
1 brought under one's sway.' 

Sub, with the Ablative, under, at, at thb toot of, nr, about: tub terra, 
* under the earth ' ; tub peUibut, ' in tents ' ; * tub brumd, ' at the time of the 
winter solstice ' ; sub luce, l at dawn ' ; tub hde verbb, * under this word ' ; tub 
mdice, ' in the hands of the judge ' (i. e., not yet decided). 

'SoTK.—Subter, a strengthened form* of sub, meaning vvvem, generally takes the 
Accusative, though It admits the Ablative in poetry: subter mart, ' under the sea 1 ; 
tubter togam, * under the toga 1 ; subUr dinsd testudine, * under a compact teatado.' 

Super, with the Accusative, oveb, upon, above : tedens super arma, ' sit- 
ting upon the arms' ; super Numidiam, 4 beyond Numidia' ; super sexdgintd 
mUia, ' upward of sixty thousand ' ; super ndturam, * supernaturaT ; super 
omnia, 4 above all.' 

Super, with the Ablative, upon, at, during, concerning, of, ok : ttrdtd 
super ostrd, ' upon purple couches ' (lit., upon the spread purple) ; node super 
media, ( at midnight'; hoc super re scribere, * to write upon this subject'; 
multa super Priamd rogitdns, * asking many questions about Priam.' 

Note.— The Ablative is rare with super, except when it means concerning, about, on 
(of the subject of discourse). It is then the regular construction. 

486. Prepositions were originally adverbs (SOT, note 1), and many of 
the words generally classed as prepositions are often used as adverbs ' in 
classical authors : 

Ad mllibus quattuor, about four thousand. Caes. Omnia contra cirofique, 
all things opposite and around. Liv. Prope ft Sioilift, not far from Sicily. 
Cic. Juxtft positus, placed near by. Nep. Supra, Infra esse, to be above, be- 
low. Cic. Nee citrft nee ultra, neither on this side nor on that side. Ov. 

437. Conversely, several words generally classed as adverbs are some- 
times used as prepositions. Such are — 

1. With the Accusative, propius, prdxime, vridie, postridU, usque, de- 
super; 

Propius perlculum, nearer to danger. Liv. Prldie Idas, the day before 
the Ides. Cic Usque pedes, even to the feet. Curt 

2. With the Ablative, intus, palam, procul, simul (poetic) : 

Till intus templo, within such a temple. Verg. Palam populo, in the 
pretence of the people. Liv. Procul castrls, at a distance from the camp. Tac. 
Simul his, with these. Hor. 

8. With the Accusative or Ablative, clam, insuper ; 

Clam patrem, without the father* t knowledge. Plaut. Clam vobls, without 
your knowledge. Caes. 

* That is, in camp (lit., under skint). 

* Formed from sub, like in-ter from in; see 433, 1., inter, foot-note. 
8 They are, in fact, sometimes adverbs and sometimes prepositions. 
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&UXE XXXIV.— Agreement of Adjectives. 

,438. An adjective agrees with its noun in gender, 

VNUMBEE, and CASE t 

Fortuna caeca est, fortune is blind. Cic. YCrae amlcitiae, true friend- 
ships. Cic. Magister optimus, the best teacher. Cic. Qua in re* privatas 
injarias ultus est, in which thing he avenged private wrongs. Caes. Sol 
oriens diem cGnficit, the sun rising makes the day. Cic. 

1. Adjective Pronouns and Participle* are Adjectives in construction, and 
accordingly conform to this rulo, as in qua in r9, still oriens. • 

2. When an adjective unites with the verb (generally sum) to form the 
predicate^ as in caeca est, * is blind,' it is called a Predicate Adjective (300, 
note 1); but when it simply qualifies a noun, as in verae amlcitiae, 'true 
friendships,' it is called an Attributive Adjective. 

8. Agreement with Clause, etc. — An adjective may agree with any word 
or words used substantively, as a pronoun, clause, infinitive, etc. : 

Quis clarior, who is more illustrious t Cic. Certum est llberds amarl, it 
is certain that children are loved. Quint. See 42, note. 

Note.— An adjective Agreeing with a clause is sometimes plural, as in Greek : 

Ut Aeneas jactetur nota tlbt, how Aeneas is tossed about is known to you. Verg. 

4. A Neuteb Adjective used as a substantive sometimes supplies the place 
of a Predicate Adjective : * 

Mors est extremum, death is the last thing. Cic Trlste lupus stabulls, 
awolfU a sad thing for the flocks. Yerg. 

5. A Neuteb Adjective with a Genitive is often used instead of an ad- 
jective with its noun, especially in the Nominative and Accusative : 

Multum operae, much service. 9 Cic. Id temporis, that time. 9 Cic. Vana 
rerum, vain things. 9 Hor. Op&caviarum, dark streets. Yerg. Strata viarum, 
paved streets. Yerg. See also 307, 8, note 4. 

6. Synesis."— Sometimes the adjective or participle conforms to the real 
meaning of its noun, without regard to grammatical gender or number: 

Pars certare paratl, 4 a part (some), prepared to contend. Yerg. InspC- 
rantl* nobis, to us (me) not expecting it. Catul. Demosthenes cum ceteris 
erant expulsl, 4 Demosthenes with the others had been banished. Nep. 

1 As in Greek : owe aynObv woAvcoipaWi), the rule of the many is not a good thing. 
9 Multum operae = multa opera or multam operant; id temporis = id tempus; 
vana rerum - vdnae ris or vdnds res. 

1 A construction according to sense; see 630, IV., 4. 

4 Pardtl is plural, to conform to the meaning of pars, * part,* * some,' plural in sense ; 
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Not*.— In the Ablative Absolute (431) absente and praesente occur in early Latin 
with a plural noun or pronoun : * 

Praesonte l ibos (els\* in their pretence (lit, they being present). Flaut Pnte- 
aente testibus, in the presence of witnesses. Plant 

7. Agreement with one Noun foe another. — "When a noun governs an- 
other in the Genitive, an adjective belonging in sense to one of the two nouns, 
sometimes agrees with the other : 

Mfijora (for mdjOrum) r£rum initia, the beginnings of greater things. Li v. 
Cursus jastl (Justus) amnis, the regular couth of the river. Liv. 

Note 1.— In the passive forms of verbs the participle sometimes agrees with a 
predicate noun or with an appositive ; see 462. 

Ron 2.— An adjective or participle predicated of an Accusative to sometimes attracted 
into the Nominative to agree with the subject : 

Ostendit ad dextra (for dextram\ she shows herself favorable. Verg. 

,/439. An adjective or participle, belonging to two or more 
^^nouns, may agree with them all conjointly, or may agree with one 
^^\and be understood with the others: 

\Castor et Pollux vlsl sunt, Castor and Pollux were seen. Cic. Dubitare 
vlsuVest Sulpicius et Cotta, Sulpicius and Gotta seemed to doubt. Cic Temeri- 
tds Ignor&tioque vitiosa est, rashness and ignorance are bad. Cic. 

1. The Attributive Adjective generally agrees with the nearest noun: 
AgrI omnes et maria, all lands and seas. Cic. Cuncta maria terraeque, 

all seas and lands. Sail. 

2. A plural adjective or participle, agreeing with two or more nouns of 
different genders, is generally masculine when the nouns denote persons 
or sentient beings, and in other cases generally neuter : 

Pater et m&ter mortul sunt, father and mother are dead. Ter. Honores, 
▼Ictdriae fortulta sunt, honors and victories are accidental things. Cic Labor 
volupt&sque inter sft sunt juncta, labor and pleasure are joined together. Liv. 

Note,— When nouns denoting sentient beings are combined with those denoting 
things, the plural adjective or participle in agreement with them sometimes takes the 
gender of the former and sometimes of the latter, and sometimes is neuter irrespective 
of the gender of the nouns : 

BCx rggiaque classis profectl sunt, the king and the royal fieet set out liv. Begem 
rcgnumque sua ratura sdunt, they know that the king and the kingdom will be theirs. 
Liv. Inimlca ■ inter so sunt libera clvit&s et r£x, a free state and a king are hostile to 
each other. Liv. 

8. With nouns denoting inanimate objects, the adjective or participle is 
often neuter, irrespective of the gender of the nouns : 

Labor et dolor sunt flnitima, labor and pain are kindred (things). Cic. 

insperantl is singular, because nobis is here applied to one person, the speaker (446, 
note 2); ewpulsi is plural, because Demosthenes cum eUeris means Demosthenes and 
the others. 

1 In this construction absents and praesente appear to be treated as adverbs. 

* See p. 78, foot-note 2. 

> rerhaps best explained substantively— things hostile ; see 438, 4. 
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Nox atque praeda hostls remorftta sunt, night and plunder detained the enemy. 

Sail. 

4. Two ob mors adjectives in the singular may belong to a plural noun : 
Prima et vlcSsima legiones, the first and the twentieth legions. Tac. 

Not*.— In the same way two or more praenbmina l in the singular may be com- 
bined with a family name in the plural : 

Gnaeua et Pubhus Scfpldngs, Onaeus and Publius Soipio. Cic Publius et Servius 
Bullae, PubUus and Servius Sulla. SalL 

Use of Adjectives. 
440. The adjective in Latin corresponds in its general use to 
the adjective in English. 

1. In Latin, as in English, an adjective may qualify the complex idea 
formed by a noun and another adjective : 

Duae potentissimae gentes, two very powerful races. Liv. Magnum aes 
alienum, a large debt. Cic. Naves long&s trlgintA veteres, thirty old vessels 
of war. Liv.* 

Note.— In general no connective is used when adjectives are combined, as in duae 
potentissimae gentis, etc.; but if the first adjective is multl or plttrimi, the connective 
is usually inserted: 

Multae et magnae cogitations*, many great thoughts. Cic. Malta et praeclara fa- 
cinora, many illustrious deeds. SalL 

2. Pbolepsis or Anticipation. — An adjective is sometimes applied to a 
noun to denote the result of the action expressed by the verb : 

Submenus* obrue puppes, overwhelm and sink the ships (lit., overwhelm 
the sunken ships). Yerg. Scuta latentia * condunt, they conceal their hidden 
shields. Verg. 

Note 1.— Certain adjectives often designate* partiouxab past of an object: prima 
nox, the first part of the night ; media aestdte, in the middle of summer; sumnvus tndns, 
the top (highest part) of the mountain. 

Note 2.— The adjectives thus used are primus, medius, tiUimus, extremus, postre- 
mus, intimus, summus, injtmus, Imus, supremus, rtliqwus, citera, etc 

Note 3.— In the poets, in Livy, and in late prose writers, the neuter of these adjec- 
tives with a Genitive sometimes occurs : 

Iibyae externa, the frontiers of Libya. Verg. Ad ultimum inopiae if or ad ultimam 
Inopiam), to extreme destitution. Liv. 

Note 4.— Adjectives are often combined with Bfls: ris adversae, adversity; riese- 
ouudae, prosperity ; ris novae, revolution ; ris publica, republic. 

1 For Soman names, see 640. 

* Here duae qualifies not simply gentis, but potentissimae gentis; magnum quali- 
fies aes aiilnum, 'debt 1 (lit, money belonging to another); veteris qualifies ndvis 
long&s, ' vessels of war* (lit., 'long vessels 1 ), while trlgintd qualifies the still more com- 
plex expression, ndvis longds veteris. 

* Observe that submersds gives the result of the action denoted by obrue, and is not 
applicable to puppis until that action is performed ; latentia likewise gives the result 
of condunt. 

11 
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44 1* Adjectives and participles are often used substantively i 1 

Bom, the good ; mortals, mortals ; ddcti, the learned ; sapientes, the wise ; 
muliij many persons; muUa, many things; praefectus, a prefect; 1 ndius, a son. 9 

1. In the plural, masculine adjectives and participles often designate fsbsoxs, and 
neater adjectives thengs: fortes, the brave} dlvitis, the rich; pauperis, the poor; 
mutti, many; pauei, few; omnia, all; met, my friends; diseentis, learners; spectanUs, 
spectators ;futOra, future events; tittlto, useful things; mea, norfro, my things, our 
things; omnia, all things; Aa«c, iUa, these things, those things. 

3. In the singular, adjectives and participles are occasionally used bitbstaotivblx, 
especially in the Genitive, or in the Accusative or Ablative with a preposition: ddctus, 
a learned man; adulisoins, a young man ; virum, a true thing, the truth; f oleum, a 
falsehood; nihil sineeri, nothing of sincerity, nothing sincere; nihil humdnl, nothing 
human ; niMl riliqul, nothing left ; • aliquid novl, something new ; dprfmd, from the 
beginning; ad extremum, to the end; ad summum, to the highest point; di integro, 
afresh; di improved, unexpectedly; ex aequd, in like manner; in praesenti, at pres- 
ent; infut&rum, for the future; pro certd, as certain. 4 

Horn 1.— For the neuter participle with opus and ileus, see 414, IV., note 8. 

Nora 2.— For the use of adjectives instead of nouns in the Genitive, see 305, note 2. 

8. A lew substantives are sometimes used as adjectives, especially verbal nouns in 
tor and JHcb.** victor exercitus, a victorious army; hom6 gladiator, a gladiator, a gladi- 
atorial man; vletrieis Afhenae, victorious (conquering) Athens; populus lati rex, a 
people of extensive sway. 6 

442. Equivalent to a Clause. — Adjectives, like nouns in ap- 
position, are sometimes equivalent to clauses : 

Nemo 1 saltat sobrius, no one dances when he is sober, or when sober. Cic. 

Hortfinsium vlvum amftvl, / loved Ebrtensius, while he was alive. Cie. Hom5 

nunquam sobrius, a man who is never sober. Cio. 

TXotk.— Prior, primus, uWmus,postremus, are often best rendered by a relative clause: 
Primus morem solvit, he was the first who broke the custom. 1 Liv. 

443. Adjectives and Advekbs. — Adjectives are sometimes 
used where our idiom employs adverbs: 

Socrates venenum laetus hausit, Socrates ohssbfullt drank the poison. 
Sen. Senatus frequens convenit, the senate assembled in gbsat numbers. Cio. 
Bo&oius erat Bomae frequens, Boscius was frequently at Some. Cic. 

1 That is, words which were originally adjectives or participles sometimes become 
substantives; indeed, many substantives were originally adjectives; see 323, loot-note; 
324, foot-note. 

* Praefeetus, from prmeficio (lit, one appointed over); ndtus, from ndscor (lit, 
one bom). * 

* See 307, 1. For nihil riliqul facere, see 401, note 4. 

* Numerous adverbial expressions are thus formed by combining the neuter of adjec- 
tives with prepositions. 

* That is, these words are generally substantives, but sometimes adjectives. 

* See Verg., Aen., L, 21. 

7 With the adverb prltnum the thought would be, he first broke the custom (L e., 
before doing anything else). Compare the corresponding distinction between the Greek 
adjective np&ros and the advesb vpStrov. 
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Note 1.— The adjectives chiefly thus used arc— (1) Those expressive otjoy, knowL 

edge, and their opposites : foetus, likens, invitus, trtstis, sciens, Insciens, prudens, im- 

prudens, etc (2) NuUus, solus, totus, units; prior, primus, propior, prbwimus, etc. 

Note 2.— In the posts a few adjectives of time and place are used in the same manner : 

Domesticns otior, I idle about home. Hor. Vespertlnus pete tectum, at evening 

seek your abode. Hor. 

Note 8.— In rare instances adverbs seem to supply the place of adjectives: 
Omnia recti sunt, all things are right. Cic Ndn ignarl somas ante malSrum, 1 we 
are not ignorant of past misfortunes. Verg. Nunc hominum « more**, the character 
of mm or the present day. Plant 

Nora 4.— Numeral adverbs often occur with titles of office: ■ 

Flamlnius, consul iterum, Flaminius, when consul for the second time. Cic. 

444. A comparison between two objects requires the com- 
parative degree ; between more than two, the superlative : 

Prior hdruin, the former of these (two). Nep. Gallorum fortissiml, the 
bravest of the Gauls. Caes. 

1. The comparative sometimes has the force of too, uxubualct, some- 
what, and the superlative, the force of very : ddctior, too learned, or some- 
what learned ; ddctimmus, very learned. 

Note.— Certain superlatives are common as titles of honor : cl&rissimus, ndbilissi- 
tnus, and summits— especially applicable to men of consular or senatorial rank; fortissi- 
mus, honesHssimus, iUustrissimus, and splendidissimus— especially applicable to those 
of the equestrian order. 

2. Comparative after Quam.— When an object is said to possess one 
quality in a higher degree than another, the two adjectives thus used either 
may be connected by magis quam • or may both be put in the comparative : * 

Disertus magis quam sapiens, more fluent than wise. 9 Cic. Praeclarum magis 
quam difficile, more noble than difficult, or noble rather than difficult. Cic Ditidres 
quam fortidres, more wealthy than brave.* Liv. Clarior quam gr&tior, more ittustri- 
ous than pleasing. Liv. 

Note 1.— In a similar manner two adverbs may be connected by magis quam, or 
may both be put in the comparative : 

Magis audacter quam parity with more audacity than preparation. Cic. Bellum 
fortius quam fellcius gerere, to wage war with more valor than success. Liv. 

Note 2.— The form with magis, both in adjectives and in adverbs, may sometimes 
be best rendered rather than : 

Are magis magna quam difficilis, an art extensive rather than difficult Cic. See 
also the second example under 2, above. 

Note 8.— In the later Latin the positive sometimes follows quam, even when the 
regular comparative precedes, and sometimes two positives are used : 

Vehementius quam cante appetere, to seek more eagerly than cautiously. Tac. 
Claris quam vetustXs, illustrious rather than ancient. Tac 

Note 4.— For the use of comparatives before quamprd, see 417, 1, note 5. 

1 like the Greek ruv nplv xcucwr and rmv vvv av0p£vuv. 

* The want of a present participle in the verb sum brings these adverbs into close 
connection with nouns. 

* As in English, more fluent than wise. This is the usual method in Cicero. 

4 As in Greek, irAelovec % fisXriovst, more numerous than good. This method, com* 
mon in Livy, is rare in the earlier writers. 
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8. Strengthening Words. — Comparatives and superlatives are often 
strengthened by a preposition with its case, as by ante, pros, praetor, supra 
(417, 1, note 8). Comparatives are also often strengthened by etiam, even, 
still ; multd, much ; and superlatives by longi, multd, by far, much ; vel, even ; 
Anus, unus omnium, alone, alone of all, without exception, far, by far; quam, 
quam or quantus with the verb possum, as possible ; tarn quam qui, ut qui, 
as possible (lit., as he who) : 

Majdris etiam variet&tgs, even greater varieties* Clc. Multd etiam gravius queri- 
tur, he complains wen much more bitterly. Caes. Multd tnarima pan, by far the 
largest part. Cic. Quam saeptsslme, as often as possible. Cto. Onus omnium dftctts- 
slmus, without exception the most learned of men. Cte. Be* una omnium diffldlllma, 
a thing by far the most difficult of all. Cic Quam m&xlmae cdpiae, forces as large 
as possible. SalL Qusui»m mixixnam^te&tTnstitktemosteQdit,heeahibit9 the great- 
est possible desolation (lit, as great as the greatest he can). JJv. 



CHAPTER IV. 
SYNTAX OF PRONOUNS. 



RULE XXXV.— Agreement of Pronouns. 

445. A pronoun agrees with its antecedent in gender, 
number, and febson : 

Animal quod sangulnem habet, an animal which has blood. Cic. Ego, 
quvy& c5nfirm<5, I who encourage you. Cic. VIS est in virtutibus, eds 
excita, there is strength in virtues, arouse them. Cic. 

Note.— The antecedent is the word or words to which the pronoun refers, and whose 
place it supplies. Thus, in the examples under the rule, animal is the antecedent of 
quod; ego % otquf; &nd virtutibus, oteds. 

1. This rule applies to all pronouns when used as nouns. Pronouns used 
as adjectives conform to the rule for adjectives ; see 438. 

2. When the antecedent is a demonstrative in agreement with a personal 
pronoun, the relative agrees with the latter : 

Tu es is qui me oraastl, you are the one who commended me. Cic. 

8. When a relative, or other pronoun, refers to two or more antecedents, 
it generally agrees with them conjointly, but it sometimes agrees with tho 
nearest : 

Pietfis, virtus, fides, qu&rum * R&mae templa sunt, piety, virtue, and faith, 
whose temples are at Rome. Cic. Peccfitum fie culpa, quae, 1 error and fault, 
which. Cic. 

» Quorum agrees with pietde, virtus, and fldis conjointly, and is accordingly in the 
plural; but quae agrees simply with culpa, * 4 
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Note 1.— "With antecedents of different genders, the pronoun conforms in gender to 
the rule for adjectives (430, 2 and 8) : 

Puerl mulier&que qui, 1 boys and women wno. Caes. Inconstantia et temeritfis, 
quae 1 dlgna n&n sunt deo, inconstancy and rashness which are not worthy of a 
god. Cic. 

Notb 2.— With antecedents ot different persons, the pronoun prefers the first person 
to the second, and the second to the third, conforming to the rule for verbs (463, 1) : 

Ego ac tu inter nos * loquimur, you and I converse together. Tac. Et tu et collegae 
tnl, qui * sperastis, both you and your colleagues, who hoped. Cic. 

4. By Attraction, a pronoun sometimes agrees with a Predicate Noun 
or an Appositive instead of the antecedent : 

Animal quern (for quod) voc&mus hominem, the animal which we call 
man.* Cic Thebae, quod {quae) caput est, Thebes, which is the capital. Liv. 
Ea {id) erat confessifl, that (i. e., the action referred to) was a confession. 
Liv. Flumen Bhenus, qui, the river Rhine, which. Caes. 

5. By Synesis, the pronoun is sometimes construed according to the real 
meaning of the antecedent, without regard to grammatical form ; and some- 
times it refers to the class of objects to which the antecedent belongs : 

Quia fessum mllitem habebat, his quietem dedit, as he had an exhausted 
soldiery, he gave them (these) a rest. Liv. Equitatus, qui vlderunt, the cav- 
alry who saw. Caes. D§ alia, re, quod ad mo attinet, in regard to another 
thing which pertains to me. Plaut. E&rum rerum utrumque, each of these 
things. Cic Democritum omitt&mus; apud istos ; let us omit Democritus; 
with 8uoh (i. e., as he). Cic 

6. Antecedent Omitted. — The antecedent of the relative is often omitted 
when it is indefinite, is a demonstrative pronoun, or is implied in a posses- 
sive pronoun, or in an adjective : 

Sunt qui censeant, there are some who think. Cic. Terra reddit quod ac- 
cepit, the earth returns what it has received. Cic. Vestr&, qui cum integri- 
t&te vlxlstis, hoc interest, this interests you who have lived with integrity, Cic 
* Servllis tumultus quds, the revolt of the slaves whom. Caes. 

7. Clause as Antecedent. — When the antecedent is a sentence or clause, 
the pronoun, unless attracted (445, 4), is in the Neuter Singular, but the 
relative generally adds id as an appositive to such antecedent : 

Nob, id quod debet, patria detectat, our country delights us, as it ought 
(lit, that which it owes). Cic Begem, quod nfmquam ante& acciderat, nec&- 
vfirunt, they put their king to death, which had never before happened. Cic. 

8. Relative Attracted. — The relative is sometimes attracted into the 
case of the antecedent, and sometimes agrees with the antecedent repeated : 

Judice quo (for quern) nostl, the judge whom you know. Hor. Dies Instat, 

1 Qui agrees with puerl and muHeres conjointly, and is in the masculine, according 
to 439, 2 ; but quae is in the neuter, according to 439, 8. 

8 Nds, referring to ego dc tu, is in the first person ; while qui, referring to tu et col- 
togae, is in the second person, as is shown by the verb sperdstis. 

1 In these examples, the pronouns quern, quod, and ea are attracted, to agree with 
their predicate nouns, hominem, caput, and cdnfessid; but qui agrees with the apposi- 
tive, Shinus. 
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quo die, the day is at hand, on which day, Cues. CQmae, quam urbem tene- 
bant, Cumae, which city they held. Liv. 

9. Antecedent Attracted. — In poetry, rarely in prose, the antecedent is 
sometimes attracted into the case of the relative *, and sometimes incorporated 
in the relative clause with the relative in agreement with it : 

Urbem, quam statu6, vestra est, the city which I am building is yours. 
Verg. 1 MaUrum, quas amor curas habet, obllvisol (for maldrum curdrum 
quae), to forget the wretched cares which lave has, Hor.i . Quos.vos implorare 
debetis, ut, quam urbem pulcherrimam esse voluSrunt, hanc* defendant, them 
(lit., whom) you ought to implore to defend this city, which they wished to be 
most beavttful. Cic. 

Use op Pronouns. 

'446. Personal Pronouns. — The Nominative of Personal Pro- 
nouns is used only for emphasis or contrast : • 

Slgnifitemus quid sentiamus, we show what we think. Cic. Ego r€ges 
ejecl, vds tyrannos introdacitis, I have banished kings, you introduce tyrants. 
Cic. 

Nora 1.— With guidem the pronoun is usually expressed, but not with equidem : 

Facie amicd tQ quldera, you act indeed in a friendly manner. Cic Non dubita- 
bam equidem, I did not doubt indeed. Cic. 

Nora 2.— A writer sometimes speaks of himself in the plural, using nds for ego, nos- 
ter for mens, and the plural verb for the singular : 

Tides nds (for mi) multa conari, you see that wi (for I) are attempting many 
things. Cic. Bermo explicabit nostram (for meam) sententiam, the conversation wiU 
unfold oub (my) opinion. Cic. Diximus (for dfoi) multa, I have said many things. 
Cic* 

Nora Z.—Noetrl and vestrl are generally used in an objective sense; nostrum and 
centrum in a partitive sense: 

Habetis ducem memorem vestrl, you have a leader mindful of youe intebests (or 
tou). Cic Minus habed yirium quam vestr&m uterrls, I have less strength than either . 
or you. CSc Quis nostrum, who or us r Cic 

Note 4.— With ab, ad, or apud, a personal pronoun may designate the residence or 
abode of a person: 

A nools tgreditur, he is coming nox ottb house. Ter. VSnl ad mi, I came to my 
house. Cic. Eamus ad me\ let us go to my house. Ter. Apud to* est, he is at your 
house. Cio. Burl apud s5 est, he is at his residence in the country. Cic See also 
433, 1., ad, apud, etc. 

447. Possessive Pronouns, when not emphatic, are seldom 
expressed, if they can be supplied from the context : 

....^-MffnOs lata, wash your hands. Cio. Mihi mea vita cOra est, my life is 
dear to me. 6 Plaut. 

» For other examples, see Very., Aen., V., 28-50; Hor, Sat, I., 10, 16. 
* Quam uroem, hone = hanc urbem, quam. 

8 The learner will remember that a pronominal subject is actually contained in the 
ending of the verb; see 368, 2, foot-note. 

4 For other examples, see Hor., Bat, L, 9, 7, and Car., I, 82. 
6 In this example mea is expressed for emphasis. 
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Not* 1.— Possessive Pronouns sometimes mean favorable, propitious, as aliinus 
often means unfavorable: 

Y&dimns hand nomine nostrft, we advance under a divinity not propitious. Verg. 
Tempore tad pugnietl, you /ought at a favorable time. Iiv. Ferunt sua flamina das- 
sem, favorable winds bear the fleet. Verg. Aliens loco proellum oommittunt, they en- 
gage in battle in an unfavorable place. Caes. 

Nnr^—Vni. the Possessive Pronoun in combination with a Genitive, see 308, 8. 

448. Reflexive Use op Pronouns. — Sul and mm have a re- 
flexive sensejJ^Aenietimes also the other personal and possessive 

Miles aft ipsum interffecit, the soldier killed himself. Tac Tel6 se de- 
fendit, he defends himself with a weapon. Cic. Su& vl movetur, he is moved 
by his own power. Cic Meconsdlor, I console myself Cic V 6s vestra tecta 
defendite, defend your houses. Cic 

Nora.— 7n<er nds, inter vds, inter si, have a reciprocal force, eacA other, one an- 
other, together; but instead of inter si, the noun may be repeated in an oblique case : 

Colloquimur inter nos, we converse together. Cic. Amant inter se\ they love one 
another. Cic Homines hominibus utiles sunt, men are useful to men (i. c, to 6ach 
other). Cic 

Sul and suus generally refer to the Subject of the clause 
^n w hich they stan d : 

fdlligit, he loves himself. Cic Jastitia propter sese colenda est, justice 
should be cultivated for its own sake, Cio. Aonulura suum dedit, he gave his 
ring. Nep. Per se sib! quisqne carus est, every one is in his very nature 
(through or in himself) dear to himself Cic. 

1. In Subordinate Clauses expressing the sentiment of the principal 
subject, sul and suus generally refer to that subject : 

Sentit animus so* vl sua movetf, the mind perceives that it is moved by its own 
power. Cic A me* petlvit ut s£cum essem, he asked (from) me to be with him (that I 
would be). Cic Pervesttgat quid sul elves edgitent, he tries to ascertain what his 
fellouhcUiMens think. Cio. 

1) As sul and suus thus refer to subjects, the demonstratives, 4s, iUe, etc., generally 
refer either to other words, or to subjects which do not admit sul and suus : 

Deum agn&scis ex ejus operibus, you recognise a god by (from) his works. Cic 
Obligat tfvit&tem nihil eos matat&rds, he binds the state not to change anything (that 
they will). Just 

2) In some subordinate clauses the writer may at pleasure use either the reflexive or 
the demonstrative, according as he wishes to present the thought as that of the principal 
subject, or as his own : 

Persuadent TuHngls utl cum lb* profidscantur, they persuade the TuUngi to de- 
part with them. Caes. 

8) Sometimes reflexives and demonstratives are used without any apparent distinction : 

> Sul, of himself; sibi, for himself; si, himself. 

9 Here cum ils is the proper language for the writer without reference to the senti- 
ment of the principal subject; secum, which would be equally proper, would present the 
thought as the sentiment of that subject. 
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Caesar Fabium com legione soft 1 remlttit, Caesar sends back Fabius and (with) 
Ms legion. Caes. OmittO Isocratem discipuldsque ejus, 1 I omit Jeocrates and his dis- 
ciples. Cic. 

2. Suds, in the sense of His own, Fitting, etc., may refer to subject or 
object: 

Juatitia mum culque tribuit, justice gives to every man his due (his own). Cic 

8. Synesis. — When the subject of the verb is not the real agent of the 
action, mi and suus refer to the agent : 

A Caesar© invltor sibi ut film Icgatos, lam invited by Caesar (real agent) to be his 
lieutenant. Cic. 

4. The Plural or Suus, meaning His Friends, Their Friends, Their 
Possessions, etc., is used with great freedom, often referring to oblique 
cases : 

Fait hoc l&ctuosum sals, this teas afflicting to his friends. 9 Cic. 

5. Sci and Suus sometimes refer to an omitted subject : 
Dfiforme est de" s6 praedicire, to boast of one's self is disgusting. Ck. 

6. Two Reflexives. — Sometimes a clause has one reflexive referring to 
the principal subject, and another referring to the subordinate subject : 

Bespondit nSminem sScum sine sua pernicie* contendisse, he replied that no one had 
contended with him without (his) destruction* Caes. 

) 450. Demonstrative Pbostouns. — Hlc, fate, %Ue y are often 

^/"called respectively demonstratives of the First, Second, and Third 

">. Persons, as Mc designates that which is near the speaker ; iste, that 

Vwhich is near the person addressed ; and ille, that which is remote 

irom both : 

CustGs hujus urbis, the guardian of this city (i. e., of our city). Cic. Muta 
istam mentem, change that purpose of yours. Cic. Ista quae sunt & tfc dicta, 
those things which were spoken by you. Cic Si illSs, quOs vidSre non pos- 
sumus, neglegis, if you disregard those (far away, yonder) whom we can not 
see^fiio. 

/T Hlc designates an object conceived as near, and ills as remote, whether 
^in space, time, or thought : 

rfon antlquo* 1115 m6re, sed hoc nostra fait erudites, he was educated, not in that 
ancient^ but in this our modern way. Cic. Hoc illnd fait, was it l that) thist Verg. 
^/"Iforis.— The idea of contempt often Implied in clauses with isteL not strictly con- 
s^tainncUn the pronoun itself; but derived from the context : 4 "^ 

AnimI est ista mollities, n6n virtus, that is an effeminate spirit, not valor. Caes. 

1 Observe that the reflexive is used in the first example, and the demonstrative in 
the second, though the cases are entirely alike. 

8 Here suis refers to an oblique case in the preceding sentence. 

1 Here se refers to the subject of respondit, and sua to neminem, the subject of the 
subordinate clause. 

4 The idea of contempt is readily explained by the feet that iste is often applied to 
the views of an opponent, to a defendant before a court of Justice, and the like. 
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2. Former and Latter. — In reference to two objects previously mentioned, 
(1) hie generally follows Me and refers to the latter object, while Me refers 
to the former ; but (2) hlc may precede and may refer to the former ', and Me 
refer to the latter : 

InimicI, amid; 112X, hi, enemies, friend* ; the former, the latter. Cie. Certa pax, 
sperata victoria; haec {pax) in tua, ilia in deorum potestate est, sure peace, hoped-for 
victory; the former is in your power, the latter in the power of the gods. liv. 

Now.— B fe refers to the former object, when that object is conceived of as nearer 
in thought, either because of its importance, or because of its close connection with the 
subject under discussion. 1 

3. Hie and Me are often used of what immediately follows in discourse : 
His verbis epistulam misit, he sent a letter in these words (i. e., in the following' 

words). Nep. lllud intellegft, omnium ora in me" conversa esse, this I understand, that 
the eyes of all are turned upon me. Sail. 

Ills is often used of what is well known, famous : 

ded&t ilia, that well-known Medea. Cic. Ego, ille ferox, tacul, /, that haughty one, 
was silent. Ovid. 

Notk l.—IJlc is sometimes equivalent to meus or noster, rarely to ego, and hlc 
hoind to ego: 

Supra hanc memoriam, "before our time (lit., before this memory). Cic . His meis 
litteris, with this letter of mine (from me). Cic Hlc horaost omnium hominum, etc., 
of all men lam, etc. (lit, this man is). Plant. 

Note 2. —Hie, ille, and is are sometimes redundant, especially with quidem: 

Scipi6 non multum ille dicebat, Scipio did not indeed say much. Cic. GraecT vo- 
lunt 11H quidem, the Greeks indeed desire it. Cic. Ista tranquillities ea ipsa est befita 
vita, that tranquillity is itself a happy life. 9 Cic 

Note 8.— A demonstrative or relative is sometimes equivalent to a Genitive, or to a 
proposition with its case : hlc amor = amor hvjus re% 'the love of this 1 ; haec cura — 
cura de hoc, *care concerning this. 1 

Notk 4.— Adverbs derived from demonstrative pronouns share the distinctive mean- 
ings of the pronouns themselves : 

Hie plus mail est, quam ililc boni, there is more of evil here, than of good there. Ter. 
See also 304; 305. 

451. Is and Idem refer to preceding nouns, or are the antece- 
dents of relatives : 

Dionysius aufugit, is est in provincial Dionysius has fled, he is in the 
province. Cic. Is qui satis habet, he who has enough, Cic. Eadem audlre 
malunt, they prefer to hear the same things. Liv. 

1. The pronoun is, the weakest of the demonstratives, is often understood, especially 
before a relative or a Genitive : 

Flebat pater de* fllii morte, de patris fflius, the father wept over the death of the son, 
the son over (that) of the father. Cic. See also 445, 6. 

1 Thus, in the last example, haec refers to certa pax as the more prominent object 
in the mind of the speaker, as he is setting forth the advantages of a sure peace over a 
hoped-for victory. 

9 For other examples, see Yerg., Aen., I., 8 ; III., 490; and XL, 809. For the use of 
persona] pronouns with quidem, see 446, note 1. 
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8. Is, with a conjunction, is often used for emphasis, like the English, and that too, 
and that indeed: 

ft nam rem explicibo, eamque maximam, one thing I trill explain, and that too a 
most important one. Cic. Audire Cratippum, idque Athenls, to hear CraHppus, and 
that too at Athens. 1 Cic. 

8. Idem is sometimes best rendered also, at the same time, at once, both, pet: 

Nihil utile, quod non idem honestam, nothing useful, which is not also honorable. 
Cic. Cum dlcat, negat Idem, though he asserts, he yet denies (the same denies). Cic 
Bex Anius, rex Idem homlnnm Phoeblque sacerdos, King Anius, both king of men and 
priest qf Apollo. Verg. 

4. Is— qui means he— who, such— as, such — that: 

II somas, qui esse debemus, toe are euch as tee ought to be. Cic Ea est gens quae 
nesclat, the race it euch that it knows not. Iiv. 

5. Idem— qui means the same— who, the tame— as; Idem— do (atque, et, que), idem 
—ut, idem— cum with the Ablative, the same — as: 

Eldem mores, qui, the same manners which or as. Cic. Est Idem fie rait, he is the 
same as he was. Ter. Efidem mecum patre genitus, the son of the same /other as I 
(with me). Tac 

6. For the distinction bxtwxxn is and strl in subordinate clauses, see 440, 1, 2). 

^&55L-JP*e adds emphasis, generally rendered ae{f: 

Ipse Pater falmina molltur, the Father himself (Jupiter) hurls the thunder- 
bolts. Verg. Ipse 1 dixit, he himself said it. Cic. Ipse Caesar, Caesar him- 
self. Cic. Fac ut te ipsum cust&di&s, see that you guard yourself. Cic 

1. Ipse belongs to the emphatic word, whether subject or object, but with a prefer- 
ence for the subject : 

Me ipse consftlor, / myself (not another) console myself. Cic Ipse si qulsqoe dJH- 
git, every one (himself) loves himself. Cic - 8* if™ 01 * interfidt, he killed himself. Tac. 

Nom.— Ipse is sometimes accompanied hjsecum, *with himself, 1 'alone, 1 or hyper 
si, 'by himself, 1 'unaided, 1 'in and of himself, 1 etc.: 

Aliud genitor secum ipso volutat, the father (Jupiter) himself alone ponders an- 
other plan. Verg. Quod eat rectum ipsumque per Be laudabile, which is right, and in 
and of itsetf praiseworthy. Cic 

8. Ipse is often best rendered by very: 

Ipse file Gorgtfs, that very Oorgias. Cic 

8. With numerals, ipse means just so many, just; so also in nunc ipsum, 'just at 
this time 1 ; turn ipsum, ( just at that time 1 : 

TrTgtntt digs ipsl, Just thirty days. Cic Nunc ipsum sine W ease n6n possum, Just 
at this time I cannot be without you. Cic 

4. Ipse in the Genitive with possessires has the force of own, one's own : 
Nostra ipsorum amldtla, our own friendship. Cic. See 308, 8. 

5. Ipse in a subordinate clause sometimes refers to the principal subject, like an em- 
phatic sul or suns : 

Legato* misit qui ipsl vTtam peterent, he sent messengers to ask life for himself. SalL 

6. Et ipse and ipse quoque may often be rendered also, likewise, even he: 9 

Alius Achilles natus et ipse deft, another Achilles likewise (Ut., himseff also) born 
of a goddess. Verg. 

1 Id, thus used, often refers to a clause, or to the general thought, as in this example. 

* Applied to Pythagoras by his disciples. Ipse is often thus used of a superior, ne 
•f a master, teacher, etc 

* Compare the Greek max avrd*f . 
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7. For the use of the Nominative ipse in connection with the Ablative Absolute, see 
431, note, 3. 

Relative Pronouns. — The relative is often used where 
the English idiom requires a demonstrative or personal pronoun ; 
netimes even at the beginning of a sentence : 

"ipsa, quae semper valet, the fact itself speaks, and this 
(which) ever lias weight, Cic. Qui proelium committunt, they engage in bat- 
tle, Caes. Quae cum ita shit, since these things are so. Cic 

1. Relatives and Demonstratives are often correlatives to each other: 
hie— -qui, iste — qui, etc. These combinations generally retain the ordinary 
force of the separate words, but see is— qui, idem— qui, 451, 4 and 5. 

Note.— The neuter quidquid, 1 accompanied by an adjective, a participle, or a Geni- 
tive, may be used of persons : 

Matres et quidquid tecum invalidum est d€llge, select the mothers and whatever 
feeble persons there are with you (lit, whatever tfiere is with you feeble). Verg. 
Quidquid erat patrum, whatever fathers there were. Liv. See also 397, 8, note 5. 

2. In Two Successive Clauses, the relative may be — (1) expressed in 
both, (2) expressed in the first and omitted in the second, (8) expressed in 
the first and followed by a demonstrative in the second : 

N5s qui sermdnl non interfuissemus et quibus Cotta sententias tr&didisset, we who 
had not been present at the conversation, and to whom Cotta had reported the opin- 
ions. Cic Dumnorix qui principatum obtin&bat fte plebl acceptus erat, Dumnorfa, who 
held the chief authority, and who was acceptable to the common people. Caes. Quae 
nee haberemus nee his uteremiur, which we should neither have nor use. Cic. 

Note 1.— Several relatives may appear in successive clauses : 

Omnes qui vestltum, qui tecta, qui cultum vitae, qui praesidia contra feras invene- 
runt, all who introduced (invented) clothing, houses, the refinements of life, protec- 
tion against wild Oeasts. Cic. 

Note 2.— A relative clause with is is often equivalent to a substantive : il qui au- 
diunt = audltdris, • bearers. 1 

3. Two Relatives sometimes occur in the same clause : 

Artes qu&s qui tenent, arts, whose possessors (which who possess). Cic. 

4. A Relative Clause is sometimes equivalent to the Ablative with jwtf; 
SperO, quae tua prudentla est, te valere, / hope you are well, such is your prudence 

(which is, etc.). Cic. 

Note.— Quae tua prudentla est = qua es prudentla = pro" tuft prudentla, means such 
is your prudence, or you are of such prudence, or in accordance with your pru- 
dence, etc 

6. Relative with Adjective. — Adjectives belonging in sense to the ante- 
cedent, especially comparatives, superlatives, and numerals, sometimes stand 
in the relative clause in agreement with the relative : 

Vfisa, quae pulcherrima vlderat, the most beautiful vessels which he had seen (ves- 
sels, which the most beautiful he had seen); Cic- De" servls suls, quem habuit fldelissi- 
mum, mlslt, he sent the most faithful of the slaves that he had. Nep. 

6. The neuter, quod, used as an adverbial Accusative, often stands at the beginning 

1 Of the general or indefinite relative quisquis. 
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of a sentence or clause, especially before si, nl, nisi, etsi, and sometimes before quia, 
quondam, utinam, etc., to indicate a close connection with what precedes. In trans- 
lating it Is sometimes best omitted, and sometimes best rendered J>y now, in /act, but, 
and : ■. ] 

Qaod sf cecidertnt, but if they should fall. 1 Clc. Quod si ego' resclvissem id prlas, 
now if I had learned this sooner. 1 Ter. 

7. Qui dicitur, qui voedtur, or the corresponding active, quern dlcunt, quern vocant, 
are often used in the sense of so-called, the so-called, what they or you call, etc : 

Yestra quae dicitur vita, mors est, your so-called life (lit, your, which is called 
life) is death. Cic Lex lata quam vocfis non est lex, that law, as you call it, is not a 
law. Cic 

>^^54. Interrogative Pronouns. — The Interrogative qui* is 
used substantively ; qui, adjectively : 

"Quia ego sum, who am I? Cic Quid faciet, what will he do? Cic Qui 
vir fuit, what kind of a man was he? Cic. 

1. Occasionally quis is used adjectively and qui substantively : 

Quis rex nnqaam fait, what ting was there ever t Cic Qui sis, considers, consider 
who you are. Cic 

Nora.— The neuter, quid, is sometimes used of persons; see 397, 8, note 5. 

2. Quid, why, how is it that, etc., is often nsed adverbially (378, 2), or stands ap- 
parently unconnected : * quid, 'why?. 1 * what?' fluid enim, * why then?' * what then ?' 
'what indeed? 1 quid ita, fc why so? ' quid quod, 'what of the fact that? • quid si, 
♦what if?': 

Quid vemstf, why haw you comet Plant. Quid enim? metnsne conturbet, what 
then T would fear disturb us t Cic. Quid quod delectantur, what of the fact that they 
are delighted t Cic 

8. Two Intxbbooatxtxs sometimes occur in the same clause : 

Quis quern fraud&vit, who defrauded, and whom did he defraud (lit., who de- 
frauded whom) J Cic 

4. Tantus sometimes accompanies the interrogative pronoun : 

Quae fuit unquam in 0115 nomine tanta cdnstantla, was there ever so great constancy 
in any man t Cic 

455. Indefinite Pronouns.* — Aliquis, quis, qui, and quispiam, 
are all indefinite — some one, any one : 

Est aliquis, there is some one. Liv. Sensus aliquis esse potest, there may 
be some sensation. Cic. Dixit quis, some one said. Cic. Si quis rex, if any 
king. Cic Alia ros quaepuun, any other thing. Cic 

1. Quis and qui are used chiefly after si, nisi, ni, and num. Aliquis and quis are 
generally used substantively, aliqul and qui adjectively. Aliquis and aliqul after *?, 
nisi, etc., are emphatic: 

Si est aliqul s€nsus in morte, if there is any sensation whatever in death. Cic. 

2. Nescio quis and nescid qui often supply the place of indefinite pronouns : 

1 Here quod refers to something that precedes, and means in reference to which, in 
reference to this, in this connection, etc For other examples, seo Caesar, B. G., I., 14, 
and VII., 88. 

a In some instances quid is readily explained by the ellipsis of some form of died 
ox of sum. 

9 For a roll illustration of the use cf indefinite pronouns, see Draeger, I., pp. 87-108. 
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Neftcid quia loquitur, some one speaks (lit., / know not who speaks, or one speaks, 
I know not who). Plant Nescl6 quid mini animus praesagit maE, my mind forebodes 
some evil (101, note). Ter. 

456. Quldam, ' a certain one,' is less indefinite than aliquis : 
Quldam rhetor antlquus, a certain ancient rhetorician, Cio. Accurrit qul- 

dam, a certain one runs up. Hor. 

1. Quldam with an adjective is sometimes used to qualify or soften the statement: 
J&stitiamirificaqnaedamTidetor,^i<«ficeM«7n««»n«fMa<ic<mtf0^ii/. Cfc 

2. Quldam with quart, and sometimes without it, has the force of a certain, a kind 
of, as it were: 

Quasi alumna quaedam, a certain foster-child, as it were. Cio. 

457. Quisquam and uUus are used chiefly in negative and con- 
ditional sentences, and in interrogative sentences implying a nega- 
tive : 

Neque me quisquam fignOvit, nor did any one recognize me. £ic. Si quis- 
quam, if any one. Cic. Num census ullum animal essfc, do you think there is 
any animal f Cic. 

1. ITimd is the negative of quisquam, and like quisquam is generally used substan- 
tively, rarely adjectively : 

N&ninem laeslt, he harmed no one. Cio. Nemo* poeta, no poet. Cic 

2. Nullus is the negative ot alius, and is generally used adjectively, but it sometimes 
supplies the Genitive and Ablative of nemd, which generally wants those cases : 

Nullum animal, no animal. Cio. Nulflua aurts, the ears of no one. Cic, 

8. Nullus and nihil are sometimes used for an emphatic non: 

Nullus venit, he did not come. Cic. Mortal nOlli sunt, the dead are not. Cic. 

458. Qultls, qullibet, 'any one whatever,' and quisque, 'every 
one,' ' each one,' are general indefinites (190): 

Quaelibet res, anything. Cic. Tuftrum quisque necessariOrum, each one 
of your friends. Cic. 

1. Quisque with superlatives and ordinals is generally best rendered by all, or by 
ever, always ; with primus by very, possible : 

Epicureds doctissimus quisque contemnit, all the most learned despise the Epicu- 
reans, or Vie most learned ever despise, etc. Cic. Prlmd qu&que dig, the earliest day 
possible, the very first. Cic 

2. Ut quisque— ita with the superlative in both clauses is often best rendered, the 
more — the more: 

Utauisque sibl plurlmum cSnfldtt, Ita maxima excelltt, the more one confides in 
\f, the more one excels. Cic 

459. Alius means ' another r ,Q$her' ; alter, 'the one,' 'the other' 
^f two), ' the second,' ' a second.' They are often repeated : alius 

one — another ; aln—alii, some—- others ; alter — alter, the 
one — the other ; alterl — alterl, the one party — the other : 

Leg&t&s alium ab alio aggreditur, he tampers with the ambassadors one after 
another. Sail. Alii gloriae aerviunt, alii pecuniae, some are slaves to glory, 
others to money. Cic. Quidquid negat alter, et alter, whatever one denies, the 
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ether denies. Hor. Alter exit Tlphys, there will be a second Tiphys. Ve'rg. 
TQ nunc eris alter ab illo, you will now be next after him. Verg. Alter! 
dlmicant, alter! timent, one party contends, the other fear*. Oie. 

1. Alius or alter repeated in different cases, or combined with alids or aliter, often 
involves an ellipsis : 

Alius alia via clvititem aux£runt, they advanced the state, one in one way, another 
in another. Liv. Aliter alii yivunt, some live in one way, others in another. Cic. 

2. After alius, aliter, and the like, atque, dc, and et often mean than: 
N6n attns essem atqne sum, I would not be other than 1 am. Cic. 

8. When otter— alter refer to objects previously mentioned, the first alter usually 
refers to the latter object, bnt may refer to either : 

Inimicns, competitor, cum altera — cum alterft, an enemy, a rival, with the latter— 
with the former. Cic 

4. Uterque means both, each of two. In the plural it generally means both, each qf 
two parties, bnt sometimes both, each of two persons or things; regularly so with noons * 
which are plural in form but singular in sense : 

Utiiqne victorlam crudeliter ezercebant, both parties made a cruel use qf victory. 
SalL Faunas utrasque tetendtt, he extended both his hands. Ycrg. 
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SECTION I. 

AGREEMENT OF VERBS.-USE OF VOICES. 
RULE XXXVI.- Agreement of Verb with Subject, 



/ 460. A finite verb agrees with its subject in number 
.^ and person : 

. J)e^flaundum aedificavit, God made (built) the world. Cic. Ego reggs 
ejgci, v5s tyrannds intrdducitis, / have banished kings, you introduce ty- 
rants. Cic 

1. Participles in Compound Tenses agree with the subject according 
to 438. See also 201, 1 and 2 : 

Theb&nl accus&tl sunt, the Thebans were accused. Cic 

Nora 1.— In the compound forms of the Infinitive, the participle in urn sometimes 
occurs without any reference to the gender or number of the subject: 

Diffldentia fut&rum quae imperavisset, from doubt that those things which he had 
commanded would take place. Sail. 

Note 2.— A General or Indefinite subject is often denoted— 

1) By the First or Third Person Plural, and in the Subjunctive by the Second Person- 
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Singular: dlcimus, 'we (people) say'; dlcunt, 'they say 1 ; dlcds, 'you (any one) may 
say 1 : 

Si beitl esse Yolumus, if tee wish to be happy. Clc. Agere quod agis cdnslderfite' 
decet, you (one) should do considerately whatever you do (one does). Clc 

2) By an Impersonal Passive: 

Ad fanum concurritur, they rush to the temple. Cic. Nisi cum virtute vlvitar, un- 
less they live (unless one lives) virtuously. Cic, 

Note 8.— For the Pronominal Subject contained in the«rerh, see 368, 2. 

Note 4.— For the Omission of tot Vbbb, see 368, 8. 

461. Synesis. — Sometimes the predicate is construed accord- 
ing to the real meaning of the subject without regard to grammat- 
ical gender or number. Thus — 

1. With collective nouns, pars, muUitudo, and the like : 

Multitad5 abeunt, the multitude depart. Liv. Para per agros dll&psl, a 
part (some) dispersed through the fields. Liv. 

Note 1.— Here multUUdd and pars, though singular and feminine in form, are plu- 
ral and masculine in sense ; see also 438, 6. Conversely, the Imperative singular may be 
used in addressing a multitude individually: 

Adde defectidnem Sictllae, add (to this, soldiers) the revolt of Sicily. liv. 

Note 2.— Of two verbs with the same collective noun, the former is often singular, 
and the latter plural: 

Juventus ruit certantque, the youth rush forth and contend. Yerg. 

2. With milia, often masculine in sense : 

CaesI sunt tria mllia, three thousand men were slain. Liv. 

3. With quisque, uterque, alius— aliwn, alter— alteitinty and the like : 
Uterque educunt, they each lead out. Caes. Alter alteram videmus, we 

see each other. Cic. 

4. With singular subjects accompanied by an Ablative with cum: 
Buz cum prlncipibus capiuntur, the leader with hie chiefs i$ taken. liv. 

Quid hue tantum hominum (=tot homines) incedunt, why are so many men 
coming hither t Plaut. See also 438, 6. 

5. With partim— -partim in the sense of pars— pars: 

Bonorum partim necessaria, partim non necessaria sunt, of good things , 
some are necessary, others are not necessary. Cic. 

462. Sometimes the verb agrees, not with its subject, but with 
an Appositive or with a Predicate Noun: 

Volsinil, oppidum Tuscorura, concrematum est, Volsinii, a town of the 
Tuscans, was burned. Plin. Non omnia error atultitia est dlcenda, not every 
error should be called folly. Cic. Puerl Trojanum dlcitur agmen, the boys are 
called the Trojan band. Verg. 

Note 1.— The verb regularly agrees with the appositive when that is urbs, oppidum, 
or clvitas, in apposition with plural names of places, as in the first example. 

Note 2.— The verb agrees with the predicate noun when that is nearer or more em- 
phatic than the subject, as In the second example. 
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Nora 8.— The verb sometimes agrees with a noon in ft subordinate clause after quam, 
nisi, etc. : 

Nihil all ad nisi pix qaaeslta est, nothing but peace was sought. Cte. 

463. With two or more subjects the verb agrees — 

I. With one subject, and is understood with the others : 

Aut mores specter! aut fortuna solet, either character or fortune is wont to 
be regarded. Cic. Homerus fuit et Hesiodus ante Rdmam conditam, Homer 
and Hesiod lived (were) before the founding of Rome. Cic. 

II. With all the subjects conjointly, and is accordingly in the plural 
number : 

Lentulus, Sclpi5 perierunt, Lentuhts and Scipio perished. Cic. Ego et 
Cicero 1 valemus, Cicero and I are well. Cic. Tu et Tullia valetis, you and 
TuUia are well. Cic. 

1. With subjects differing in person, the verb takeB the first person 
rather than the second, and the second rather than the third ; see examples. 

2. For Participles in Compound Tenses, see 439. 

3. Two Subjects as a Unit. — Two singular subjects forming in sense a 
unit or whole, admit a singular verb : 

Sen&tus populusque intellegit, the senate and people (i. e., the state as a 
unit) understand. Cic Tempus necessitasque postulat, time and necessity 
(i. e., the crisis) demand. Cic. 

4. With Aut or Neo. — When the subjects connected by aut, vel, nee, 
neque or sen, differ in person, the verb is usually in the plural ; but when they 
are of the same person, the verb usually agrees with the nearest subject : 

Haec neque ego neque tu fecimus, neither you nor I have done these things. 
Ter. Aut Brutus aut Cassius jadicavit, either Brutus or Cassius judged. Cic. 

464. Voices. — With transitive verbs, a thought may at the pleas- 
ure of the writer be expressed either actively or passively. But — 

I. That which in the active construction would be the object must be 
the subject in the passive ; and — 

II. That which in the active would be the subject must be put in the Abla. 
live with a or ab for persons, and in the Ablative alone for things (415, 1. ; 420) : 

Dcus omnia constituit, God ordained all things. A Deo omnia constitute 
sunt f all things were ordained by God. Cic. Del providentia mundum ad- 
ministrat, the providence of God rules the world. Del providentia mundus 
administrator, the world is ruled by the providence of God. Cic. 

465. The Passive Voice, like the Greek Middle, 1 is sometimes 
equivalent to the Active with a reflexive pronoun : 

Lavantur in fluminibus, they bathe (wash themselves) in the rivers. Caes. 

1 Most Passive forms once had both a Middle and a Passive meaning, as in Greek r 
bnt in Latin the Middle or SeJleoHve meaning has nearly disappeared, though retained 
to a certain extent in special verbs. 
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N6n hie victoria vertitur, not upon this point (here) does victory turn (turn, 
itself). Verg. 

1. Intransitive Verbs (103) have regularly onlj the active voice, but 
the j are sometimes used impersonally in the passive : 

Curritur ad praetorium, they run to the praetorium (it is run to). Cic 
Mihi cum ils vlvendum est, I must live with them. Cio. 

Nora.— Verbs which are usually intransitive are occasionally used transitively, es- 
pecially in poetry : 

Ego cor invideor, why am I envied t Hot. 

2. Deponent Verbs, though passive in form, are in signification transitive 
or intransitive : 

Illud mlrabar, / admired that, Cic. Ab urbe proficisol, to eet out from 
the city. Caes. 

Note 1.— Originally many deponent verbs seem to have had the force of the Greek 
Middle voice : glortor, * I boast myself/ • I boast 1 ; vescor, * I feed myself. 1 

None *.— Sbmi-Defohsnts have* some of the active forms and some of the passive, 
without change of meaning; see 968, 8. 

SECTION II. 

THE INDICATIVE AND ITS TENSES. 

I. Present Indicative. 

X466. The Present Indicative represents the action of the verb 
I as taking place at the present time : 

^Ego et Cicero 1 valemus, Cicero and I are well. Cic. H6c te rogO, last you 
forthie. Cic. 

Nora.— The Present of the Active Periphrastic Conjugation denotes an intended or 
future action ; that of the Passive, & present necessity or duty : 

Belram scriptorus sum, I intend to write the history of the war. 1 Sail. Legendus 
est hlc orator, this orator ought to be read. 1 Cic 

467. Hence the Present Tense is used— 

I. Of actions and events which are actually taking place at the present 
time, as in the above examples. 

II. Of actions and events which, as belonging to all time, belong of 
course to the present, as general truths and customs : 

Nihil est amabilius virtute, nothing is more lovely than virtue. Cic 
Fortes fortuna &djuv&t, fortune helps the brave. Ter. 

III. Of past actions and events which the writer wishes, for effect, to 
picture before the reader as present. The Present, when so used, is called 
the Historical Present : 

1 Scrlpturus sum may be variously rendered, I intend to write, am about to write, 
am to write, am destined to write, etc. ; legendus est means he ought to be read, de- 
serves to be read \ must be read, etc 
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Jugurtha valid moenia circumdat, Jugurtha surrounded the ctty with a 
rampart. SalL 

1. The Historical Pbbsbkt is used much more freely in Latin than in 
English. It is therefore generally best rendered by a past tense. 

2. The Present is often used of a present action which has been going on 
for some time, especially after Jamdiu, jamdudum, etc : 

Jamdiu Ignoro quid agfis, I haw not known for a long time what you have 
been doing. Cic 

8. The Present in Latin, as in English, may be used of authors whose 
works are extant: 

Xenophon facit Socratem disputantem, Xenophon represents Socrates dis- 
cussing. Cic. , 

4. With dum, ' while,* the Present is generally used, whether the action 
is present, past, or future : 

Bum ea parent, 1 Saguntuzn oppugn&b&tur, while they were (are) making 
these preparations, Saguntum was attacked. Liv. Dum haec geruntur, Cae- 
sarl nuntiatum est, while these things were taking place, it was announced to 
Caesar. Caes. 

Note.— But with dwn, meaning as long as, the Present can be used only of present 
time. 

5. The Present is sometimes used of an action really future, especially in 
animated discourse and in conditions : 

Quam prendimus arcem, what stronghold do we seize, or are we to seize t Verg. 
Si vincimus, omnia tuta erunt, if we conquer y all things will be safe. Sail. 

6. The Present is sometimes used of an attempted or intended action : 
Yirtutem accendit, he tries to kindle their valor. Verg. Quid me terres, 

why do you try to terrify me? Verg. 

II. Imperfect Indicative. 
y /468. The Imperfect Indicative represents the action as taking 
place injast time : 

"" Stabant ndbilissiml juvenes, there stood (were standing) most noble youths. 
Liv. Colles oppidum cingebant, hills encompassed the town. Caes. Mdturus 
exercituin erat, he was intending to move his army. Liv. 

Notb.— For the Imperfect of the Periphrastic Conjugations in conditional sentences, 
see 511, 2 

469. Hence the Imperfect is used especially — 

I. In lively description, whether of scenes or events : 

Ante oppidum plftnities patebat, before the town extended a plain. Caes. 
Fulgentes gladios videbant, they saw (were seeing) the gleaming swords. Cic. 

IL Of customary or repeated actions and events, often rendered was 
wont, etc. : 

1 Here. the time denoted by parant is present relatively to opp&gnObdtur, and there* 
fore really past. 
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Pausanias epulabatur more Pers&rum, Pausanias was wont to banquet in 
the Persian style. Nep. 

1. The Imperfect is sometimes used of an attempted or intended action : » 
Sedabant tumultus, they attempted to quell the seditions. Liv. 

2. The Imperfect is often used of a past action which had been going on 
for some time, especially vfith jamdiu,jamdudum, etc. : l 

Domicilium Bomae multds jam annos habebat, he had already/or many 
years had his residence at Borne. Cic. 

3. The Latin sometimes uses the Imperfect where the English requires the 
Present : a 

Pastum animantibus nfitura eum qui cuique aptus erat, comparavit, nature 
has prepared for animals that food which is adapted to each. Cic 

Notk 1.— For the Imperfect in LxmBB, see 472, 1. 
Note 2.— For the Descriptive Imperfect in Narration, see 471, 6. 
Note 8.— For the Historical Tenses in expressions of Duty, Propriety, Necessity, 
etc., see 476, 4. 

,^ HI. Future Indicative. 

, 470. The Future Indicative represents the action as one which 
, S wilWafcerprace in future time : 

''-- Scrlbam ad t£, I shall write to you. Cic. Nunquam aberrabimus, we shall 
never go astray. Cic. 

1. In Latin, as in English, the Future Indicative sometimes has the force of 
an Imperative : 

Curabis et scribes, you will take care and write. Cic. 

2. Actions which really belong to future time are almost invariably ex- 
pressed by the Future tense, though sometimes put in the Present in English : 

Naturam si sequemur, nunquam aberrabimus, \f we follow nature, we shall 
never go astray. Cic 

^--^ IV. Perfect* Indicative. 

[ 471. The Perfect Indicative has two distinct uses: 

fL~Ss the Present Perfect or Perfect Definite, it represents 
, the action as at present completed, and is rendered by our Perfect 
wit h hate : 

~~ I>^£ enere ^ eU ^ < ^" cl » I hate spoken of the character of the war. Cic. 
XTI. As the Historical Perfect or Perfect Indefinite, it rep- 
Nrcsents the action simply as an historical fact : 

1 Observe that the peculiarities of the Present reappear in the Imperfect. This arises 
from the feet that these two tenses are precisely alike in representing the action in its 
progress, and that they differ only in time. The one views the action in the present, the 
other transfers it to the past. 

1 This occurs occasionally in the statement of general truths and in the description 
of natural scenes, bat in such cases the truth or the scene is viewed not from the present 
but from the past. 
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Miltiades est accusatus, Miltiades was accused. Nep. Quid facturl fulstis, 
what did you intend to do, or what would you have done? Cic 

Note.— For the Perfect of the Periphrastic Conjugations in conditional sentences, see 
476, 1. 

1. The Perfect is sometimes used — 

1) Instead of the Present to denote the suddenness of the action : 

Terra tremit, mortalia corda str&vit pavor, the earth trembles, fear over- 
whelms (has overwhelmed) the hearts of mortals. Verg. 

2) To contrast the past with the present, implying that what was true then 
is not true now : 

Habuit, non habet, he had, but has not. Cio. Fuit Ilium, Ilium was. Verg. 

2. The Perfect Indicative with paene, prope, may often be rendered by 
might, would, or by the Pluperfect Indicative : 

BrQtum non minus amO, paene dixi, quam te, / love Brutus not less, I 
might almost say, or I had almost said, than I love you. Cio. 

3. The Latin sometimes employs the Perfect and Pluperfect where the 
English uses the Present and Imperfect, especially in repeated actions, and 
in verbs which want the Present (907) : 

Meminit praeteritOrum, he remembers * the past. Cic Cum ad vlllom venl, 
hoc me delectat, when I come (have come) to a villa, this pleases me. Cic. 
Memineram Paullum, I remembered Paullus. Cic 

4. Conjunctions meaning as soon as* are usually followed by the Perfect; 
sometimes by the Imperfect or Historical Present But the Pluperfect is 
sometimes used, especially to denote the result of a completed action: 

Postquam cecidit Ilium, after (as soon as) Uiumfell, or had fallen. Verg. 
His ubl natum prosequitur 9 dictls, when he had addressed his son with these 
words. Verg. Posteaquam consul fuerat, after he had been consul.* Cic 
AnnO tertiO postquam profQgerat, in the third year after he had fled. Nep. 

5. In Subordinate Clauses after cum (quum), si, etc., the Perfect is some- 
times used of Repeated Actions, General Truths, and Customs : • 

Cum ad vUlam venl, hoc me delectat, whenever I come (have come) to a 
villa, this delights me. Cic 

Note.— In such eases the principal clause generally retains the Present, as in the 
example just given, bat in poetry and In late prose it sometimes admits the Perfect : 

TuHt panctom qui miscuit utile dald, As wins (has -won) favor who combines (has 
combined) the useful with the agreeable. Hot. 

6. In Animated Narrative, the Perfect usually narrates the leading events, 
and the Imperfect describes the attendant circumstances: 

Cultum mut&vit, veste. Medio* utebatur, epulabatur mOre Peroarum, he 
changed his mode of life, used the Median dress, feasted in the Persian style. 

1 Literally, ha* recattea\ and so remembers, as the result of the act The Latin pre- 
sents the completed ad, the English the result. 

9 As postquam, ubi, ubl primvrru, ut, ut primum, simul atque (<Ze), etc. 

* Historical present; lit., when he attends. 

* And so taz«ttaft a man of consular rank. 

* This use of the Latin Perfect corresponds to the Gnomic Aorist in Greek. 
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Nep. S6 in oppida recepfirunt murlsque s8 tenebant, they betook themselves 
into their towns and kept themselves within their walls. Liv. 

Note 1.— The Compound Tenses in the Passive often denote the result of the action. 
Thus, dfctitt Ml may mean either he has been instructed, or he is a learned man (lit, 
an instructed man) : 

Fuit doctus ex discipEna StdicSrum, he was instructed in (lit, out of) the learning 
of the Stoics. Cic NSvis parata fuit, £fo «ew«J uww ready (lit., was prepared). Liv. 

Notk 2.— For the Perfect in Lettebs, see 472, 1. 

Note 8.— For the Historical Tenses in expressions of Duty, Propriety, Necessity, 
4ta, see 470, 4. 

V. PlUPEBFECT INDICATIVE. 

£72. The Pluperfect Indicative represents the action as com- 
pleted atjS0me"past time : 

Pyrrhl temporibus jam Apoll5 versus facere desierat, in the times of Pyr- 
rhus Apollo had already ceased to make verses. 1 Cic. Copias quas pro castrts 
colloc&verat, redQxit, he led back the forces which he had stationed before the 
camp. Caes. Cum esset Demosthenes, multl dratores clarl fuerunt et antea 
fueraat, when Demosthenes lived there were many illustrious orators, and there 
had been before. Cic. 

1. In Letters, the writer often adapts the tense to the time of the reader, 
using the Imperfect or Perfect of present actions and events, and the Pluper- 
fect of those which are past : * 

Nihil habSbam quod scrlberem; ad tufts omnfis epistulfts rescrtpseram 
prldie, 8 1 have (had) nothing to write; I replied to all your letters yesterday. 
Cic. PrldiS Idas haec scrlpsl ; eO die * apud Pompdnium eram cenaturus,* 
I write this on the day before the Ides ; lam going to dine to-day with Pom- 
ponius. Cic. 

2. The Pluperfect after cum, si, etc., is often used of Repeated Actions, 
General Truths, and Customs : * 

Si hostfis deterrere nequlverant circumventebant, if they were (had been) 
unable 9 to deter the enemy, they^ surrounded them. Sail. 

Note 1.— For the Pluperfect in the sense of the English Imperfect, see 471, 8. 
Note 2.— For the Historical Tenses in expressions of Duty, Propriety, Necessity, 
etc., see 476, 4. 

1 Observe that desierat represents the action as already completed at the time desig- 
nated. 

3 This change is by no means uniformly made, but is subject to the pleasure of the 
writer. It is most common near the beginning and the end of letters. 

* Observe that the adverbs and the adverbial expressions are also adapted to the time 
of the reader. Herl t * yesterday,' becomes to the reader pridii\ 4 the day before *— L e n 
the day before the writing of the letter. In the same way hodU, 4 to-day,' 'this day, 1 be- 
comes to the reader eo die, 'that day. 1 

4 The Imperfect of the Periphrastic Conjugation is sometimes thus used of future 
•vents which are expected to happen before the receipt of the letter. Events which will 
be future to the reader as well as to the writer must be expressed by the Future, 

* Bee the similar use of the Perfect, 471, 5. 

* That is, whenever they were unable. 
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VI. Futube Perfect Indicative. 

473. The Future Perfect Indicative represents the action as 
one which will be completed at some future time: 

Bomam cum venerO, scrlbam ad t&, when I shall have reached Borne, I will 
write to you. Cic Dum tu haeo leges, ego ilium fortasse convenerO, when, 
you read this, I shall perhaps have already met him. Cio. 

1. The Futube Pkbfeot is sometimes used to denote the complete accom- 
plishment of the work : v 

Ego meum officium praestiterO, I shall discharge my duty. Caes. 

2. The Futube Perfect is sometimes found in conditional clauses where 
we use the Present : 

Si interpreter! potuerO, his verbis ntitur, if I can (shall have been able 
to) understand him, he uses these words. Cic. 

VII. Use of the Indicative. 
, """""■""- BULE XXXVII,- Indicative. 
\ 474. The Indicative is used in treating of facts : 

Deus mundum aedifieftvit, God made (built) the world. Cic. NOnne 
expulsus est patrift, was lie not banished from Ms country? Cic H&c feci 
dum licuit, / did this as long as it was permitted. Cic. 

475. The Indicative is thus used in treating of facts — 

I. In Principal Clauses, 1 whether Declarative as in the first example 
or Interrogative as in the second. 

II. In Subordinate Clauses. Thus — 

1. In Relative Clauses : 

Dixit id quod dlgnissimum re publioA fuit, he stated that which was most 
worthy of the republic. Cic. Quicquam bontlm est, quod non eum qui id 
possidet meliorem fecit, is anything good which does not make him better who 
possesses it t Cic 

Notb.— For the Subjunctive in Relative Clauses, see 497; 500; 503; 507, 2, etc. 

2. In Conditional Clauses: 

Si haeo cl vitas est, clvis sum ego, if this is a state, lama citizen. Cic. 
Note 1.— For the special uses of the Indicative in Conditional Sentences, see 508. 
Notb 2.— For the Subjunctive in Conditional Sentences, see 509; 510. 

8. In Concessive Clauses: 

Quamquam intellegunt, tamen nunquam dlcunt, although they understand, 
they never speak. Cic 

Note,— For the Subjunctive in Concessive Clauses, see 515. 

1 Including, of course, all simple sentences. 
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4. In Causal Clauses: 

Quoniam supplicatift decreta est, since a thanksgiving has been decreed. Cic. 
Quia honore dlgnl habentur, because they are deemed worthy of honor. Curt. 
Notil— For the Subjunctive in Causal Clauses, see 516; 517. 

5. In Temporal Clauses: 

Cum quiesount, probant, while they are silent they approve. Cic Prius- 
quara lucet, adsunt, they are present before it is light. Cic 

Not*.— For the Subjunctive in Temporal Clauses, see 519; 520 ; 521. 
j j/476. Special Uses. — The Indicative is sometimes used where 
our idiom would suggest the Subjunctive: 

1. The Indicative of the Periphrastic Conjugations is often so used in 
the historical tenses, especially in conditional sentences (511, 2): 

Haeo condici6 non aedpienda fuit, this condition should not have been ac- 
cepted. Cic. 

2. The Historical Tenses of the Indicative, particularly the Pluperfect, 
are sometimes used for effect, to represent as an actual fact something 
which is shown by the context never to have become fully so : 

Vloer&mufl, nisi recepisset Antonium, we should have (lit, had) conquered, 
had he not received Antony. Cic. See 511, 1. 

3. Pronouns and Relative Adverbs, made general by being doubled or by 
assuming the suffix cumque (187, 3), take the Indicative: 

Quisquis est, is est sapiens, whoever he is, he is wise. Cio. Hoc altimum, 
utcunque initum est, proelium fuit, this, however it was commenced, was the 
last battle. Liv. Quidquid oritur, qualeoumquo est, eausam habet, whatever 
comes into being, of whatever character it may be (lit., is), it has a cause. Cio. 

4. In expressions of Duty, Propriety, Necessity, Ability, and the like, 
the Latin often uses the Indicative, chiefly in the historical tenses, in a 
manner somewhat at variance with the English idiom: 

Non Buscipl bellum oportuit, the war should not have been undertaken. 1 
Liv. Eum contumelils onerastl, quern colere debebas, you have loaded with 
insults one whom you should have (ought to have) revered. Cio. Multos pos- 
sum bonos viros nominare, I might name (lit., / am able to name) many good 
men. Cic. Hano mecum poteras requiescere noctem, you might rest (might 
have rested) with me this night. Verg. 

5. The Indicative of the verb sum is often used with longum, aequum, 
aequius, difficile, jVstum, melius, par, fUilius, etc., in such expressions as 
longum est, 'it would be tedious, 1 melius erat, .* it would have been better': 

Longum est persequl -Militates, it would be tedious (is a long task) to re- 
count the uses. Cio. Melius fuerat, prOmissum non esse serv&tum, it would 
have been better that the promise should not have been kept. Cio. 

1 literally, it was fitting or proper that the war should not be undertaken. 
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SECTION III. 

GENERAL VIEW OF THE SUBJUNCTIVE 
AND ITS TENSES. * 

477. The Latin Subjunctive * has two principal uses — 
I. It may represent an action as willed or desired : 

Amemus patriam, let us lots our country. Cic. 

. II. It may represent an action as probable or possible : 

Quaerat quispiam, some one may inquire. Cic 

478. Tenses in the Subjunctive do not designate the time of 
the action so definitely as in the Indicative. 

479. The Present Subjunctive in principal clauses * embraces 
in a vague and general manner both present and future time : ' 

Amemus patriam, let us love our country (now and ever). Cio. Quaerat 
quispiam, tome one may (or will) inquire (at any time). Cio. 

480. The Imperfect Subjunctive in principal clauses relates 
sometimes to the past and sometimes to the present : 

Crdderes vlctos, vanquished you would have thought them. Liv. Utinara 
ptosem, would that J were able (now). Cio. 

481. The Perfect Subjunctive in principal clauses relates 
sometimes to the past, but more frequently to the present or fu- 
ture : 

1 The Latin Subjunctive, it will be remembered (p. 117, foot-note 4% contains the 
forma and the meaning of two kindred moods, the Subjunctive proper, and the Optative. 
In Latin, the forme characteristic of these two moods, used without any difference of mean- 
ing, are made to supplement each other. Thus, in the Present, the Subjunctive forms 
are fonnd in the First Conjugation, and the Optative forms in the Second, Third, and 
Fourth. In their origin they are only special developments of certain forms of the Pres- 
ent Indicative, denoting continued and attempted action. From this idea of attempted 
action was readily developed on the one hand desire, will, as we attempt only what we 
desire, and on the other hand probability, possibility, as we shall very likely accomplish 
what we are already attempting. These two meanings, united In one word, Be at the 
basts of all Subjunctive constructions in Latin. On the origin, history, and use of the 
Subjunctive, see Delbruck, * Conjunctly and Optatlv'; Curtius, * Verbum,' II., pp. 66-95; 
Draeger, II., pp. 489-748; Boby, II., pp. 202-848; also a paper by the author on 'The 
Development of the Latin Subjunctive in Principal Clauses, 1 Transactions Am. Phil. 
Assoc., 1879. 

8 For the tenses of the Subjunctive In Subordinate clauses, see 400. 

* The Present Subjunctive in Its origin is closely related both in form and In meaning 
to the Future Indicative. Thus, In the Third and Fourth Conjugations, no future forms 
for the Indicative have been developed, but Subjunctive and Optative forms supply their 
place, as regain, audiam (Subjunctive), and regis, reget, etc., and audiis % audiet, etc. 
(Optative), 
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times, especially in the poets, by ut, si, o\i : 

Utinam conata efficere possim, may I be able to accomplish my endeavors. 
Cic Ut ilium dl perdant, would that the gods would destroy him. Ter. 

2. Force of Tenses. — The Present and Perfect imply that the wish may 
be fulfilled ; the Imperfect and Pluperfect, that it can not be fulfilled : 

Sint beatl, may they be happy. Cic N6 transieris Iberum, do not cross the 
Ebro. Liv. Utinam possem, utinam potuissem, would that I were able, would 
that I had been able. Cic. 

Note.— The Imperfect and Pluperfect may often be best rendered should, should 
have, ought to haw : 

Hoc dlceret, he should have said this. Cic. Mortem oppetilssgs, you should have 
met death. Cic 

3. Negatives. — With the Subjunctive of Desire, the negative is nl, rarely 
ndn ; with a connective, riive, neu, rarely neque : 

Ne" audeant, let them not dare. Cic. Non recedamus, let us not recede. Cic 
Ames did pater, nou sinas, etc, may you love to be called father, and may you 
not permit, etc Hor. Neve minor neu sit productior, let it be neither shorter 
nor longer. Hor. 

THoTK.—ffldum, ( npt to say,' 'much less, 1 is used witb the Subjunctive : 
Vix in tectls frlgus vlt&tur, nedura in marl sit facile abesse ab injuria, the cold is 
avoided with d^ficuUy in our houses, much less is it easy to escape (to be absent from) 
itijury on the sea. Cic 

4. The first person of the Subjunctive is often found in earnest or solemn 
Affirmations : 



1 Observe that the Perfect thus used does not at all differ in time from the Present, 
but that it calls attention to the completion of the action. 
12 
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SEC r £^' ^ io * ^ 6 8 * m Ba ^ vlIs f 8l scrlbo, may I 
JaxX, ita vlvam, as I live, it troubles me.i Cic. 
GENERAL vj^w i» sometimes used in Relative Clauses : 

create, elect a king, and may it be an auspicious 
A*m rp-u Tv ^"Bpicious). Liv. SenectQs, ad quam utinam pervenifi- 
4##. ±uG Idh may you attain. Cio. 
I. It n)p{he Subjunctive of Desire in Subordinate Clauses, see 480, III., note, 

An 

Modo, modo tie, may accompany the Subjunctive of Desire : 
'Modo Juppiter adsit, only let Jupiter be present. Verg. Modo nS laudent, 
only let them not praise. Cio. 

484. The Subjunctive of Desire may be in meaning — 
I. Optative, as in prayers and wishes: 

Sint be&tl, may they be happy. Cio. Dl bene vertant, may the gods cause 
it to turn out well. Plaut. 

IL Hortative, as in exhortations and entreaties: 
ConsuUmus bonis, let us consult for the good. Cic. 

III. Concessive, as in admissions and concessions: 

Fuerint pertinfioes, grant (or admit) that they were obstinate. Cic. 

IV. Imperative, as in mild commands, admonitions, warnings, etc., used 
chiefly °m prohibitions : 

Ilium jocum ne sis fispem&tus, do not despise that jest. Cio. Scrlbere ne 
pigrere, do not neglect to write. Cio. 

Note 1.— In prohibitions, the Perfect tense is generally used : 

Ne* translerls Iberum, do not cross the Ebro. Liv. 

Notb 2.— Except in prohibitions, the Second Person Singular In the best prose is 
used almost exclusively of an indefinite you, meaning one, any one : 

Istotond utftre, you should use (L a., one should use) that advantage. Cio. 

Y. Deliberative, as in deliberative questions, to ask what should be: 
Huio oedftmus, hujus condiciones audl&mus, shall we yield* to him, shall 
we listen to his terms t Cio. Quid facerem, what was I to dot* Verg. 

RULE XXXIX,- Potential Subjunctive. 

"485. The Subjunctive is used to represent the action 

AS BEAL, but AS POSSIBLE : 
Elcguqerat quispiam, here some one mat inquire. Cic. Ita laudem tn- 
venids, thus you will (or mat) obtain praise. Ter. Tta amlcOs pares, thus 
you will make friends. Ter. Vix dlcere ausim, 1 should scarcely dare to 

1 Here ita vlvam means, may I so live (1. e., may I live only in case this is true). 
9 Or, ought we to yield\ is U your wisAth<a we should yield f 
> Or, what should I have done t 
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tay. Liv. Crederes vlctos, vanquished you would have thought them. Liv. 
Forsitan qu&er&tia, 1 perhaps you may inquire. Cic. Hoc n£mo dixerit, no 
one would say this. Cic Quia dubitet (= n6m& dubitat), who would doubt 
(or who doubts = no one doubts) ? Cic. Hoc quis. f erre possit, who would 
be able to endure this f Cic. 

Nora 1.— In the Potential Subjunctive, the Perfect often has nearly the same force as 
the Present, and the Imperfect is often used where we should expect the Pluperfect: 
dlceris, 'you would have said 1 ; crideris, putdris, 'you would have thought*; videris, 
cemeris, * you would have seen ' : 

Tu Platdnem lauddverls, you would p&atbb Plato. Cic. Maesti, crideris vlctos, 
redeunt In castra, sad, vanquished you would havb thought them, they returned to 
the camp. Liv. 

Nora 2.— On Tenses, see also 478-489. 

Note 8.— The Second Person Singular, especially of the Imperfect, Is often used of an 
indefinite you, meaning one, any one: erideris, 4 you would have thought, 1 'anyone 
would have thought.* 

486. In the Potential sense, the Subjunctive is used — 
I. In Declarative Sentences, to express an affirmation modestly, doubtfully, 
or conditionally ; see examples. 

Note 1.— Thus, in the language of politeness and modesty, the Potential Subjunctive 
is often used in verbs of wishing and thinking: veUm, *I should wish, 1 for void, 'I 
wish ' ; ndlim, ' I should be unwilling 1 ; mdHm, ' I should prefer 1 : 

Ego censeam, / should think, or I am inclined to think. Liv. Mlhl darl veljm, 1 
should Uke to have it given to me. Cic. 

Nora 2.— The Potential Subjunctive is used in the conclusion of conditional sen- 
tences; see 507, 1, with foot-note. 

IL In Interrogative Sentences, to ask not what is, but what is likely to 
be, what may be or would be, generally implying a negative answer, as in 
the last two examples under the rule. 

Nora.— The Subjunctive with ut, with or without the interrogative ne, occurs in ques- 
tions expressive of impatience or surprise : * 

Te" ut alia res frangat, how should anything subdue yout Cic. Egone ut mentiar, 
that I should speak falsely t Plant 

IIL In Subordinate Clauses, whatever the connective, to represent the 
action as possible rather than real : 

Quamquam epulis careat senectus, though old age may be without its feasts. 
Cic. Quoniam non pdssent, since they would not be able. Caes. Ub! res pos- 
ceret, whenever the case might demand. Liv. 

Nora.— From the Subjunctive of Desire and the Potential Subjunctive In principal 
clauses have been developed the various uses of the Subjunctive in subordinate clauses.* 

1 After forsitan =fors sit an, 'the chance may be whether, 1 'perhaps, 1 the Sub- 
junctive was originally in an Indirect question (589), but it may be best treated as Poten- 
tial So also with forsan andfortasse. 

9 Some grammarians assume an ellipsis of a predicate, as eridibUe est, fieri potest, etc. 

* Thus, the Subjunctive of Desire is used In final, conditional, and concessive 
clauses; the Potential Subjunctive In clauses of result, and in various others denoting 




IMPERATIVE. 
SECTION V. 

THE IMPERATIVE AND ITS TENSES. 

jkujJS XI*.— Imperative. 

487. The Imperative is used in commands, exhorta- 
tions, an d ENTREATIES I 

cole, practice justice. Cic Tft ne cede matta, da «•! waste? to 
Verg. 81 quid in t« peccM, Igndece, if I home turned aoainst 
you, pardon me. Cic 

1. The PftEOHT iMPBRAnrz corresponds to the Imperative in English: 
Justitiam cole, practice justice. Cic. Perge, Catillna, *x>, &*&«<. Cic 

2. The Fotuxb Impkbativk corresponds to the imperative nee of the Eng- 
lish Future with shall, or to the Imperative let, and is used— 

1) In cowL/uroe involving/tdw* rather than present action : 
Bern penditote, you shall consider the subject. Cic Craa petito, dabitur, 

ask to-morrow, it shall be granted. Plant 

2) In laws, obdebs, PRXGEFTB, etc, especially in frohibitions : 
Cdnsules neminl p&rentd, the consuls shall be subject to no one. Cic Salus 

popnll snprema lex esto, the safety of the people shall be the supreme law. Cic 

*Horra<— The general distinction between the Present Imperative and the Future to 
often&lsregarded, especially in poetry : l 

Ubl aefcem vlderls, torn ordmes dksipa, when you shall see the Une of battle, then 
scatter the ranks. Liv. Qnomsm snpplicftti6 dccrets est, eefebritote fflfis dies, since a 
thanksaieinghas been decreed, celebrate those days, ttc 

3. An Imperative clause may be used instead of a Conditional clause : 
Lacesse, jam videbis furentem, provoke him (L e., if you provoke him), 

you will at once see him frantic. Cic 

4. The place of the Imperative may be supplied by the Subjunctive of De- 
sire (483), or by the Future Indicative : 

Ne audeant, let them not dare. Cic Quod optimum videbitur, facits, you 
will do what shall seem best. Cic 

488. In prohibitions or negative commands, the negative ni, rarely 
nbn, accompanies the Imperative, and if a connective is required, neve or 
neu is generally used, rarely neque: 

Tu ne cede malls, do not yield to misfortunes. Verg. Hominem mortuum 
in urbe ne sepellto, neve urito, thou shall not bury nor burn a dead body in the 
city. Cic 

what is likely to be. Moreover, from these two leading uses was developed the ides of a 
conceived or assumed action, which nrohsbh^hes at the foundation of all the other uses 
of this mood, as in causal and temporal clauses, in indirect questions, and in the 
subordinate clauses of the- indirect discourse. 

i Thus the Future is especially common in certain verbs; and, indeed, in some verbs, 
■>s eciS, meminly etc., it is tho only form in common use. 
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489. Instead of ni with the Present Imperative, the best prose writers 
generally use — 

1) Noll and ndtite with the Infinitive : 

Nollte putare, do not think (be unwilling to think). Cic. 

2) Fac ni or cavi, with the Subjunctive : 

Fac ne quid aliud cures hoc tempore, do not attend to anything else at this 
time. Cic. CavS facias, beware of doing it, or see that you do not do it. Cic. 

3) Ni with the Perfect Subjunctive, rarely with the Present ; see 484, 
IV., note 1. 

SECTION VI. 

MOODS IN SUBORDINATE CLAUSES. 

I. Tenses op the Subjunctive in Subordinate Clauses. 
400. In subordinate clauses the tenses of the Subjunctive con- 
form to the following rule : /O I /^ /9y * 

RUI«E ZXX— Seqmnoe of Tenses. 
Principal tenses depend upon principal tenses; 
upon historical: 

ut ut vincat, he drive* to conquer. 1 Cic. N6mo erit qui censeat, 
there will be no one who will think. 1 Cic. Quaesier&s nOnne putarem, you 
had asked whether I did not think, Cic Ut honOre dlgnus essem labGrflvT, 
I strove to be worthy of honor . Cic. 

402. In accordance with this rule, the Subjunctive dependent upon 
a principal tense* present, future, future perfect, is put— 

1. In the Present, to denote incomplete action: 

Quaeritur car dissentiant, the question is ashed why they disagree. Cic. 
Nem6 erit qui censeat, there will be no owe who will think. Cic 

Not*.— Observe that in these examples the action denoted by the Subjunctive belongs 
either to the present time or to the future, 

2. In the Perfect, to denote completed action: 

Quaeramus quae vitia fuerint, let us inquire what fault* there were. Cic 
Bogitabit me ubi fuerim, he will ask me where J have been. Ter. 

Note 1.— In the sequence of tenses, the Perfect is occasionally treated as a prin- 
cipal tense:* 

Obfitus es quid dixerim, you have forgotten what I said. Cic. 

Nora 2.— For further illustrations of the sequence of tenses, see 493, 2, note 2. 

1 The Present Subjunctive generally denotes present time In relation to the principal 
verb. Accordingly, vincat depending upon the present, nititur, denotes present time, 
while censeat depending upon the future, erit, denotes future time. 

9 For the treatment of the Perfect in the sequence of tenses, see 495. 
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/ 
4Q8? The Subjunctive dependent upon an historical tense, imperfect, 
historical perfect, pluperfect, is put — 
*t>Jn the Imperfect, to denote incomplete action : 
Tiraebam n© evenlrent ea, I wot fearing that those thing* would take place 
(i. e., an some future time). Cic Quaesier&s nonne putarem, you had in- 
quired Whether J did not think (i. e., at that time). Cic 

Nora.— Observe that in these examples the time of the action denoted by the Sub- 
junctive is either the same as that of the principal verb or subsequent to it 

2. In the Pluperfect, to denote completed action: 

Themistocles, cum Graeeiam llberftsaet, expnlsus est, Themistocles teas 

banished j though he had liberated Greece. Cic 

Nora 1.— The Pluperfect alter an historical tease, like the Perfect after a principal 

tense, may represent the action as computed in future time; see 496, II. 
Nora S.— The sequence of tense* may be further illustrated as follows : * 
Nesdt quid facias, Be knows not what you are doing. 

Nesciet quid facias, He will not know what you will do. 9 

Neaclverit quid facias, Be wiU not have known what you will do. 

Nesdt quid feoerls, Be knows not what you have done, or what you did.* 

Nesciet quid fecerls, Be will not know what you will have done.* 

Neaclverit quid fecerls, Be will not have known what you will have done. 

Nesdebat quid facerSa, Be did not know what you were doing.* 

Nesdvit quid faceres, Be did not know what you were doing.* 

Nesdverat quid facerea, Be had not known what you were doing. 

Nesdebat quid fSdsses, Be did not know what you had done. 

Nesdvit quid fficlsses, Be did not know what you had done. 

Nesdverat quid ffidsses, Be had not known what you had done. 

494. The periphrastic forms in rus and dug conform to the general 
rule for the sequence of tenses : 

Incertum est quam longa vita futara sit, it is uncertain how long life will 
continue. Cic Incertum erat quo missurt classem forent, it was uncertain 
whither they would send the fleet. Jay. 

495. Peculiabities in Sequence. — The following peculiarities 
in the sequence of tenses deserve notice : 

I. In the sequence of tenses the Latin Perfect is generally treated as 
an historical tense, even when rendered with have, and thus admits the 
Imperfect or Pluperfect: 

Quoniam quae subsidia habere* exposal/ nune dlcam, since I have shown 

1 It is not intended to give all the possible meanings of the Subjunctive clauses here 
used, but simply to illustrate the sequence of tenses. 

• Or, he will not know what you are doing. Thus, quid f acids may represent the 
direct question, quid fades, 'what shall yon dot* or quid fads, ' what are you doing?' 

• Or, what you were doing. 

4 Or, what you have done, or what you did. 

• Or, what you would do. Nesdvit may sometimes be rendered, he has not Jbnotcn. 

• Exposul, though best rendered by our Perfect Definite with have, is in the Latin 
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what aids you have, I trill now speak. Cic Haec n6n ut yds excitarem locQ- 
tus sum, I have not spoken this to arouse (that I might arouse) you. Cic. 

None— For the Perfect as a principal tense, see 402, 2, note 1. 

II. The Historical Present (46T, III.) is generally treated as an historical 
tense, but sometimes as a principal tense : 

Persuftdet Castiod ut regnum occuparet, he persuaded Casticus to seize the 
government. Gaes. Ubil orant ut sibi parcat, the Ubii implore him to spare 
them. Gaes. 

Note.— The Historical Present Includes the Present used of authors (467, 8), the 
Present with dum (467, 4), the Historical Infinitive (536, 1), etc : 

Chry slppus disputat Aethera esse enm quem homines Jovem appell&rent, Chrysippus 
contends that he whom men call Jupiter is Aether. Cic 

. III. The Imperfect Subjunctive, even when it refers to present time, as 
in conditional sentences, is generally treated as an historical tense, though 
sometimes as a principal tense : 

Nisi ineptum put&rem, jurfirem me ea sentlre quae dlcerem, if I did not 
think it improper, /would take an oath that I believe those things which J say. 
Cic. Memorare possem quibus in loels hostes populus Romanus fuderit, I 
might state in what places the Roman people routed the enemy. SalL 

IY. The Perfect Infinitive is generally treated as an historical tense, but 
the Present and the Future Infinitive, the Present and the Future Participle, 
as also Gerunds and Supines, share the tense of the verb on which they 
depend, as they express only relative time (58T, 550): 

Satis videor docuisse, hominis nfitura quanto antelret animantes, I think I 
have sufficiently shown how much the nature of man surpasses that of the other 
animals (lit., surpassed animals). Cic. SpSW fore 1 v&oonting&t, I hope it will 
happen. Gio. N6n sper&verat fore ut ad 86 deHcerent, he had not hoped that 
they would revolt to him. Liv. Mlserunt Delphos consultant quidnam face- 
rent, they sent to Delphi to ask what they should do. Nep. 

V. Clauses containing a general truth usually conform to the law for 
the sequence of tenses, at variance with the English idiom : 

Quanta eOnscientiae vis esset, ostendit, he showed how great is the power of 
conscience. Cic. 

VI. Clauses denoting consequence or result generally express absolute 
time, and are thus independent of the law of sequence.' They thus admit 
the Present or Perfect after historical tenses : 

Epamlndndas fide slo usus est, ut possit judic&rl,' Epaminondas used such 

treated as the Historical Perfect The thought is as Mows : Since in the preceding 
topics I set forth the aids which you have, I will now speak, etc 

1 Literally, / hope it will be that it may happen. Hen/ore shares the tense of 
spirt, and is accordingly followed by the Present, conUngat; but below it shares the 
tense of spcraterat, and to accordingly followed by the Imperfect, dejlcerent. 

* This peculiarity arises from the fact that the result of a past action may itself be 
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fidelity that it may be judged. Nep. Adeo excellebat Aristldes abstinentift, 
ut Justus sit appellatus, Aridities so excelled in self-control, that he has been 
called the Just. Nep. 

VIL For the sequence of tenses in the indirect discourse, see 5*5. 

496. Future Time in the Subjunctive.— When the Future is used in 
the principal clause, the Future and Future Perfect tenses, wanting in the 
Latin Subjunctive, are supplied in the subordinate clauses as follows : 

I. The Future is supplied — (1) after a principal tense by the Present, 
and (2) after an historical tense by the Imperfect : 

Omnia slo agentur ut bellum sedetur, 1 all things shall be so managed that 
the war will be brought to a close. Cic. Loquebantur, etiam cum vellet l Caesar, 
seise non esse pugnaturos, they were saying that they would not fight even when 
Caesar should wish it. Caes. 

II. The Future Perfect is supplied — (1) after a principal tense by the 
Perfect, and (2) after an historical tense by the Pluperfect : 

Bespondet si id sit factum, se nocHurom neminl, he replies that if this 
should be done (shall have been done) he will harm no one. Caes. Apparebat 
regn&turum, qui vlcisset, it was evident that he would be king who should con- 
quer. Iiv. 

"Son 1.— The Future and the Future Perfect tenses are often supplied in the seme 
way, even when the Future does not occur in the principal clause, provided the idea of 
future time can be easily Inferred from the context : 

Yereor ne labdrem augeam, I fear that I shall increase the labor. Clc. Quid diss 
ferat incertnm est, what a day icill bring forth is uncertain. Clc. Quid hosts* e6n- 
Bilfl caperent, exspectftbant, they waited to see what plan the enemy would adopt. 
Caes. DelltuI, dam vela dedissent, I hid myself until they should hate set sail. Verg. 

Note 2.— When the idea of future time most be especially emphasized in the sub- 
ordinate clause, the periphrastic forms in rus are used : * 

Incertnm est quam longa yfta fhtura sit, it is uncertain how long life will continue. 
Cic. Incertnm erat qud missuii classem forent, it was uncertain whither they would 
send the fleet. Liv. 

Note 8.— The Future Perfect is sometimes supplied In the Passiyo bjfut&rus sim 
and futurus essem with the Perfect Participle : * 

Kon dubHO gum confecta jam rife futura sit, I do not doubt that the thing will have 
been already accomplished. Cic. 

present, and may thus be expressed by a principal tense. When the result belongs to 
the present time, the Present is used: possit judicdrl, 'may be judged now 1 ; when tt 
Is represented as completed, the Perfect is used : sit appeUAtw, *haa been called* (I. e M 
even to the present day); bat when it Is represented as simultaneous with the action 
on which it depends, the Imperfect is used In accordance with the general role (401). 

1 Sdditur, referring to the same time as agentur, and <c*lUt, referring to the same 
time as esse ptign&turcs, both denote /w*ur« time. 

9 Other traditional periphrastic forms, rarely nsed in either roice, are— for the IV- 
TTjmt, futarum sit ut with the Present Subjunctive, and futurum eeset ut with the Im- 
perfect; and for the Funnu Pinner, futHrum sit ut with the Perfect, and futSrum 
eeset ut with the Pluperfect 
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II. Subjunctive in Clauses op Pubpose. 
RULE 3X11.— Purpose. 

/; 497. The Subjunctive is used to denote Purpose*: * 
>^— WRTith the relative qui, and with relative adverbs, as ubl, unde, etc : 
MissI sunt qui (=ut il) eOnsulerent Apollinem, they were sent to consult 
Apollo (who should, or that they should). Nep. MissI sunt delect! qui 
Thermopylae occupdrent, picked men were sent to take possession of Ther- 
mopylae. Nep. Domum, ubi habitaret, legit, he selected a house where he 
might dwell (that he might dwell in it). Cic Locum petit, unde (=ut 
inde) hostem inv&dat, he seeks a position from which he may (that from it 
h e m ay) attack the enemy. Liv. 

/ II. With ut, n§, qu5, qu5minus>^~ 

Bhftitur ut vincat, he strives that he may conquer. Cic. Ptinit T&pcccelur, 
he punishes that crime mat not be committed. - Sen. LSgum idcircG servl 
sumus, ut llberl esse posslmus, we are servants of the law for this reason, 
that we may be free. Cic Medico* dare qu5 sit studidsior, to give to the phy- 
sician^ that (by this means) he may be more attentive, Cic Ndn-recusavit 
quominus poenam sublret, lie did not refuse to submit to punisliment. Nep. 

1. Til OTuti and ne are the usual conjunctions in clauses* denoting purpose. 
A correlative, ided, idcircd, ed, etc., sometimes precedes, as in the third ex- 
ample under II. 

Note.— With a connective nl becomes nive, neu, rarely neque ; see 483, 8 : 
Lggem tollt ne" quia aec&s&rStar B6ve multaretur, he proposed a law that no one 
should be accused or punished. Nep. 

2. Qud, * by which,' ( that, 1 is sometimes used in clauses denoting purpose, 
especially with comparatives, as in the fourth example under II. Qubminus, 
* by which the less,' 4 that thus the less,' * that not,' is simply qud with the 
comparative minus. It is sometimes used after verbs of hindering, opposing, 
and the like, as in the last example under II. 

Note.— Quo sitius also occurs in the sense otquominus; see Cic. Inv., II., 45. 
498. Clauses op Pubpose readily pass into Object Clauses* 

1 The Subjunctive of Purpose Is doubtless in origin a Subjunctive of Desire, express- 
ing the desire or command implied in the action of the principal verb : To* rogo nt eum 
Juves, Task you to aid him (I ask you, so aid him). Here the second clause, originally 
independent, contains the desire, wish, involved in rogO. Vereor no labdrem augeam, 
I fear that I shall increase the labor (I fear, let me not increase the labor). Fraesto 
erit pontlfex, qui com it la habeat, the pontiff will be present to hold the comiiia (the 
pontiff will be present, let him bold the comltia). Liv. See Delbruck, * Conjunctiv und 
Optativ,' pp. 69-02. 

1 An Object Clause is one which has become virtually the object of a verb. Thus, in 
'op to ut id audidtisf the clause ut id audidtis has become the object of opt*, * I desire.* 
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but they still retain the Subjunctive. Thus the Subjunctive is 
used — 

L With verbs signifying Desire and its Expression; hence decision, 
decree, etc. : * 

OptO ut id audiatis, I desire (pray) that you may hear this. Cic Ut mihi 
&ed^&eliqaH8condiXc3iBvo\6 J Iwishthat you would hire a house for me. Plant. 
Scn&tus censuerat, utl Aeduds defenderet, the senate had decreed that he should 
defend the Aedui. Caes. Serrts imperat ut f Xliam defendant, he commands 
his servants to defend his daughter. Cio. Te hortor ut leg&s, I exhort you to 
read. Cio. Te rogO ut eum juves, / ask you to aid him. Cio. A rege peti- 
verunt ne inimlcissimum sinim secum haberet, they asked from the king that 
he would not keep his worst enemy with him. Nep. 

Nora.— Verbs of dktkrmihikg, deciding— statuo, ecnstituO, deccrno, etc— generally 
take the Subjunctive when a new subject 1a introduced, otherwise the Infinitive (533, 

Constituent, ut tribunus quererutur, he had arranged that the tribune should enter 
the complaint. 8all. Senfitus diicrevit, darent operam consules, the senate decreed that 
the consuls should attend to it. Ball. Manure decruvit, he decided to remain. Nep. 

II. With verbs and expressions denoting Effort (striving for a pur- 
pose, attaining a purpose) or Impulse {urging to effort) : * 

Contondit at vincat, he strives to conquer. Cio. Cfiravl ut bene vlverem, 
J took care to lead a good l\fe. Sen. Eflfeoit ut imperator mitterctur, he caused 
a commander to be sent (attained his purpose). Nep. Movgmur ut bonl 
Blmus, we are influenced to be good. Cic. 

Nora 1.— Some verbs of endeavoring, btritxko, as cdnor y contendo, nltor, studeo, 
and Unto, generally take the Infmltivo when no n#w subject is introduced ; see 533 : 

Locum oppugn&re contendit, he proceeds to storm the city. Caes. Tentfibo d6 hoc 
dicere, I will attempt to speak of this. Quint 

Notb 2.— Ut with the Subjunctive sometimes forms with/acio or ago, rarely with est, 
a circumlocution for the Indicative : facio ut dlcam =x dko ; facto ut scrlbam =■ acribo : 

Inrltus facid ut recorder, I unwillingly recall. Cic. 

III. With verbs and expressions denoting Fear, Anxiety, Danger : • 
Timeo, ut labores sustinefis, J fear that you will not endure the labors.* 

Cio. Timebam ne Cvenlrent ea, J feared that those things would happen. Cic. 
Vereor ne laborem augeam, J fear that I shall increase the labor.* Cic. Perlcu- 
lum est n6 ille t3 verbis obruat, there is danger that he will overwhelm you 
with words. Cic. 

Nora 1. — By a difference of idiom, ut must here be rendered by that not, and ni by 
that or lest. The Latin treats the clause as a wish or purpose.* 

1 As opto, postulo; 6tnseo\ dicemo, statuo, constituo, etc.; void, mdlo; admoneO, 
moneo, hortor; drO, rogO; imperO, praecipio, etc 

* As enitor, eontendo, studeo; euro, id ago, operam dd, etc.; facio, efflcio, im~ 
petro, consequor, etc. ; edgo, impejlo, tnoveo, etc. 

* As metub, HmeO, vereor; perioulum est, cur a est, etc. 

4 The Subjunctive of Desire Is manifest if we make the subordinate clause inde- 
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Note 2.— After verbs of FBAsnra, ni non is sometimes used for «£— regularly so after 
negative clauses : 

Vereor ne non posslt, I fear that he will not be able. Cic 

Notb 8.— Verbs of fbabino admit the Infinitive in the same sense as In English: 

Vereor laudftre, I fear (hesitate) to praise. 1 Cic. 

499. Peculiarities. — Expressions of Purpose present the fol- 
lowing peculiarities : 

1. Ut n§, rarely ut ndn, is sometimes used for nS : 

Praedixit, ut ne legatos dlmitterent, he charged them not to (that they 
should not) release the delegates. Nep. Ut plura non dlcam, not to say more 
(i. e., that I may not). Cic. 

2. Ut is sometimes omitted, especially after volh, ndld, maid, facto, and 
after verbs of directing, urging, etc. N5 is often omitted after cavi : 

Tu velim sis, I desire that you may be. Cio. Fflo habeas, see (make) that 
you have. Cio. Senatus decrevit darent operam consules, the senate decreed 
that the consuls should see to it. Sail. Cave facias, beware of doing it, or see 
that you do not do it. Cie. 

Notb.— Clauses with trf or n£ are sometimes inserted parenthetically in sentences : 
Amicds, opttmam vltae, ut ita dlcam,* sappeIlecti]em,yHeruf«, the beet treasure (furni- 
ture), so to speaks of life. Cic. 

3. Clauses of Purpose sometimes pass into Substantive Clauses, which, 
like indeclinable nouns, are used in a variety of constructions : 

Per cum stetit quominus dlmicaretur,' it was owing to him (stood through 
him) that the battle was not fought. Caes. Yolo ut mihi respondeat* I wish 
that you would answer pie. Cio. Fecit pacem his condidonibus, ne qui ad- 
ficerentur exsilio,* he made peace on these terms, that none should be punished 
with exile. Nep. / 

Notb 1.— For the Different Forms of Substantive Clauses, see 540. 

Notb 2.— Clauses wfth quominus sometimes lose the original idea of Purpose and 
denote Result:* I 

Ndn doterret saplettom mors qudmlnus r& publlcae consulat, death does not deter 
a iwe man from deli derating for the republic. Cic 



pendent, as it was origt tally : I fear, so may you endure the labors, an affirmative wish ; 
J fear, may I not increase the labor, a negative wish ; hence nl. 

1 Compare vereor lauddre, * I fear to praisb,' with rereor ni laudem, • I tear that 

X SHALL PBAISB.' 

3 The Subjunctive in this and similar clauses -may be explained either as a Subjunc- 
tive of Purpose dependent upon a verb understood, or as a Subjunctive of Desire; see 
483. 

* In the first example, the clause quominus dlmicdritur has become apparently the 
subject of stetit ; in the second, ut mihi respondeds, the object of void ; and in the third, 
its qui adficerentur exsiUd, an appositive to condicidnibus. 

* Such a transition from Purpose, denoting an Intended Result, to a Simple Result 
is easy and natural. 
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v 

m. Subjunctive m Clauses of Result. 

^^ RULE XTJTT.— Besjolt. 

500. The Subjunctive is used to denote Result* — 

L With the relative qui, and with relative adverbs, as xM, unde, cur, 

etc. : 

Non ia sum qui (= vt ego) his utar, I am not such a one as to use these 
things, Cio. Innocentia est adfectift talis animl, quae (=utea) noceat neminl, 
innocence is such a state of mind as xxjtjbeb no one, or as to injure no one. Oic. 
Neque quisqnam fait ubi nostrum jus obtinertmus, nor teas there any one 
with whom (where) we could obtain our right. Cio. Est verd cur quis Juno- 
nem laedere nolit, there is indeed a reason why (so that) one woutd be unwill- 
ing to of end Juno. Ovid. / 

^ ^11. WiUMrt^uT^n,"quIn : j 

" " Ita vlxit tit Atheniensibus esset carissimus, he so lived that he was very 
dear to the Athenians. Nep. Ita laudO, ut non perUmiscam, I so praise as not 
to feab. Cio. Ego in publicls causls ita sum vers&tus ut defenderim multos, 
/ have been so occupied in public suits that I have defended many. Cio. Nihil 
est tarn difficile quln (ut ndn) investlg&rl possit, nothing is so difficult that it 
may not be investigated. Ter. 

Note l.—Qul is often preceded by is, tdlis, tantus, or some similar word; and ut, 
by ita, sic, tarn, aded, tantopere, or some similar particle; see examples. 

Note 2.— In Plautas and Terence ut sometimes accompanies qui : 

Ita ut qui neget, so that he refuses. Ter. 

Non 8.— For the 8ubJunoUve denoting a result after qubminus, see 499, 8, note 2. 

501. Clauses of Result readily pass into Substantive Clauses, 
but they still retain the Subjunctive. Thus the Subjunctive is used — 

I. In Subject Clauses. Thus — 

1. With impersonal verbs signifying it happens, remains, follows, is law- 
ful, is allowed, is distant, is, etc. : * 

Fit ut quisque delectetur, it happens that every one is delighted. Cio. 
Sequitur ut falsum sit, it follows that it is false. Cio. Bestat ut dooeam, it 
remains that I should show. Cic. Ex qu6 efficitur ut voluptas non sit sum- 
mum bonum, /rom which it follows that pleasure is not the highest good. Cic. 

2. With predicate nouns and adjectives : 

MOs est ut nolint, it is their custom not to be willing (that they are un- 
willing). Cio. Prdximum est, ut doceam, the newt point is, that I show. Cic. 
Ndn est dubium quln beneficium sit, that it is a benefit, is not doubtful. Sen. 

1 The Subjunctive of Result is doubtless in origin a Potential Subjunctive : 2fon is 
sum qui his Mar, ' I am not one who would use (or is likely to use) these things. 1 
Hence this Subjunctive takes the negative non (ut non) like the Potential Subjunctive, 
while the Subjunctive of Purpose takes the negative ni like the Subjunctive of Desire. 

* As accidit, continait, evenit,Jtt, re&tat, sequitur, licet, abest, est, etc 
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Note.— For the Subjunctive with ut, with or without fw, in questions expressive of 
impatience or surprise, see 480, IL, note. 

II. In Object Clauses. Thus — 

1. In douses introduced by ut after facio, cfficid, of the action of irra- 
tional forces : 

Sol efficit ut omnia noreant, the sun causes all things to bloom (i. e., pro- 
duces that result). Cic Splendor vester facit ut peccare sine perlculd non 
possltis, your conspicuous position causes this result, that you can not err with- 
out peril. Cic See 408, II. 

2. In clauses introduced by quln after verbs of Doubting : 

Ndn dubitabis quln sint beatl, you will not doubt that they are happy. Cic. 

IIL In Clauses in Apposition with nouns or pronouns : 

Habet hoc virtus ut deiectet, virtue has this advantage, that it delights. 
Cic. Est hoc vitium, ut invidia gloriae comes sit, there is thisfaultf that envy 
is the companion of glory. Nep. 

Horn— For the different forms of substantive clauses, see 540. 

502. Peculiarities. — Expressions of Result present the fol- 
lowing peculiarities : 

1. Ut is sometimes omitted — regularly with oportet, generally with opus 
est and nccessc est : 

Te oportet virtus trahat, it is necessary that virtue should attract you. Cic 
Causam habeat necesse est, it is necessary that it should have a cause. Cic 

2. The Subjunctive occurs with quam— with or without ut: 
Llberalins quam ut posset, too freely to be able (more freely than so as to 

be able). Nep. Imponebat amplius quam fcrre possent, he imposed more 
than they were able to bear. 

3. After tantum abest ut, denoting result, a second ut of result some- 
times occurs : 

Philosophic, tantum abest ut laudetur, ut etiam vituperetur, so far is it 
from the truth (so much is wanting) that philosophy Upraised, that it is even 
censured. Cic. 

503. In Relative Clauses, the Subjunctive of Result 
shows the following Special Constructions : 

I. The Subjunctive is used in relative clauses to characterize an 
Indefinite or General Antecedent : l 

Quid est quod te delectare possit, what is there which can delight you t 
Cic Nunc dlcis aliquid quod ad rem pertineat, now you state something which 
belongsto the subject. Cic. Sunt qui putent, there are some who think. Cic. 
Nemd est qui n6n cupiat, there is no one who does not desire. Cic 

1 Here tarn, tdlis, or some such word, is often understood. 
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Nora 1.— Restrictive clanses with quod, as quod sciam, * as for as I know,' quod 
meminerim, * as for as I remember/ etc., take the Subjunctive : 

Non ego tfi, quod sciam, unquam ante hone diem vldi, as fab as I know, I have 
never seen you be/ore this day. Plant 

Nora 1.— Quod, or a relative particle, ub% unde, qud, ctir, etc., with the Subjunctive, 
is nsed after est, 'there is reason 1 ;ndn est, nihil est, * there is no reason '; quid est, * what 
reason Is there ?' non habeo, nihil habeA, ' I have no reason 1 : 

Est qnod gaudeas, there is reason why you should rejoice, or so that you may. 
Plant Non est qnod crSdAs, there is no reason why you should believe. Sen. Nihil 
habed, qnod incusem senectatem, / have no reason why I should accuse old age. Cio. 
Quid est cur virtus ipsa ndn efficiat beatoa, what reason is there why virtue itself 
should not make men happy t Cic. 

Nora 8.— The Indicative is freely nsed in relative elanses after Indefinite antecedents: 

1) In poetry 1 and late prose : 

8unt quos juvat, there are some whom it delights. Hor. 

2) Even in the best prose, when the fact itself is to be made prominent: 

Sunt qui n6n andent dlcere, there are some who do not dare to speak. Cic. Malta 
sunt, quae did possunt, there are many things which may be said. Cic 

II. The Subjunctive is used in relative clauses — 

1. After unus, solus, and the like : 

Sapientia est Una, quae maestitiam pellat, wisdom is the only thing which 
dispels sadness (which would dispel). Cic. Soli centum erant qui crearl pos- 
sent, there were only one hundred who could be appointed (such that they could 
be). Liv. 

. 2. After dignus, indtynus, iddneus, and aptus : / 

Fabulae dlgnae sunt, quae legantur, the fables are worthy to be read (that 
they should be read). Cio. Bufum Caesar idoneum judicaverat quern tnit- 
teret, Caesar had judged Rufus a suitable person to send (whom he might 
send). Caes. 

3. After comparatives with quam : 

Damna majora sunt quam quae (=s ut ea) acstimflrl possint, the losses are 
too great to be estimated (greater than so that they can be). Liv.. 

504. Quin,* 'who not/ 'that not/ etc., is often nsed 
to introduce a result after negatives and interrogatives 
implying a negative.' Thus — 

1 Especially in early poetry, as in Plantns and Terence. 

* Quin is a compound of the relative qui and ne, and appears to be nsed both as an 
indeclinable relative pronoun, who not, and as a relative particle, by which not, how not, 
etc Some clauses with quin may perhaps be best explained as indirect questions 
(520, 1.). Quin, meaning why not t often nsed in independent clauses, Is a compound 
of the interrogative quis or qui, and ni : Quin tu hdefacis, * why do yon not do It ? ' liv. 

8 As nlmd, n&lhis, nihil, quis? ndn dubitd, ndn dubium est; non multum abest, 
paulum ddest, nihil abest, quid abest t non, vix, aegri abstined; mih\ ndn tempero; 
ndn retlneor; ndn, nihil praetermitto ; facer e ndn possum, fieri ndn potest; nvn- 
quam with a large class of verbs. 
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1. Quln is often used in the sense of qui non, quae ndn, etc., as 
after nemS, nullus, nihil, quis f 

Adest nem5, quln videat, there is no one present who does not see. Cic. 
Netnd est quln audierit, there is no one who has not heard. Cic Quis est 
quln cernat, who is there w7w does not perceive t Cic. Nulla fuit cl vitas quln 
mitteret, there was no stale which did not send. Caes. Nulla plorura fuit 
quln {=quam ndn) Inspexerit, there was no painting which he did not inspect. 
Cic. Nail urn internals! diem, quln (= qud ndn or ut ed ndn) aliquid darem, 
I allowed no day to pass without giving something (on which I would not give 
something). Cic. 

Note.— Quln can often be best rendered by but or by without or from with a parti- 
cipial noun in -ing: Bee the last example under 1 ; also the last under 2. 

2. Quln is often used in the ordinary sense of ut ndn : 

N£m5 est tarn fortis quln perturbetur, no one is so brave as not to be dis- 
turbed. Caes. Nihil est tarn difficile quln investlgarl possit, nothing is so 
difficult that it may not be investigated. Ter. Betinert ndn poterant qulu 
tela c6 ice rent, 1 they could not be restrained from hurling their weapons. Caes. 
No*b. — Is or id is sometimes expressed after quln: 
Nihil est quln id intereat, there is nothing which does not perish. Cic 

3. Quln is used in the sense of ut ndn or of ut in subject and 
ubject clauses (501) : 

1) With facere ndn possum, fieri ndn potest, etc., in the sense of ut ndn: 
F»eere non possum quln lltteras mittam, / can not but send a letter. Cic. 

Effict ndn potest quln eds dderim, it can not be (be effected) that /should not 
hate them. Cic. 

2) With negative expressions implying doubt and uncertainty, in the 
sense of ut : 

Agamemnon ndn dubitat quln Trdja sit peritOra, Agamemnon does not 
doubt that Troy will fall (perish). Cic. Non dubitftrl debet quln fuerint 
poctae, it ought not to be doubted that there were poets. Cic. Quis Ignorat 
quln tria genera sint, who is ignorant that there art three races t Cic. 

4. Quln is sometimes used in the sense of qudminus : * 

Quln loquar haec, nunquam me potes deterrere, you can never deter me 
from saying this. Plant. Non deterret sapientem mors qudminus rcl publi- 
cae cdnsulat, death does not deter a wise man from deliberating for the repub- 
lic. Cic. Ndn recusavit, qudminus poenam sublret, he did not refuse to sub- 
mit to punishment. Nep. Neque recusal* quln armls contendant, and that 
they do not refuse to contend in arms. Caes. 

Note.— For ndn quln in Causal Clauses, see 516, 2. 

1 Pronounced as if written cdjicerent; see 36, 4, with foot-note 1. 

■ As after rerbs of hindering, refusing, and the like. Observe that in the examples 
diterreo and recusO are used both with quln and with qudminus. They also admit the 
Subjunctive with nior the Infinitive; soe 505, II. 
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505. Construction of Special Verbs. — Some verbs admit 
two or more different constructions. Thus — 

I. Dubito admits— 

1. Quln, with the Subjunctive, if it stands in a negative sentence ; 
see M4, 8, 2). 

2. An Indirect Question (529, 1.) : 

Ndn dnbitO quid putts, I do not doubt what you think. Cic Dubito an 
ponam, I doubt whether I should not place* Nep. 

3. The Accusative with the Infinitive : 

Quia dubitat patere Eurdpam, who doubts that Europe is exposed? Curt. 

4. The simple Infinitive, when it means to hesitate: 

Non dubitem dlcere, I should not hesitate to say. Cic Dubitamus virtutem 
extendere factla, do we hesitate to extend our glory (valor) by our deeds t Verg. 

II. Verbs of hindering, opposing, refusing, and the like, admit — 

1. The Subjunctive with nj, quln, or quOminus : * 

Impedior ne plura dlcam, I am prevented from saying (that I may not say) 
more. Cic. Sententiam ne dlceret reousavit, he refused to give an opinion. 
Cic. Neque recusare quln armls contendant, and that they do not refuse to 
contend in arms. Caes. Intercludor doldre quOminus plara scrtbam, / am 
prevented by sorrow from writing more. Cic. 

2. The Accusative with the Infinitive, or the simple Infinitive : 
Num Ignobilitas sapientem beatum esse prohibcbit, will obscurity prevent 

a wise man from being happy t Cic. Quae facere recQsem, which I should 
refuse to do. Hor. 

IV. Moods in Conditional Sentences. 

506. Every conditional sentence consists of two distinct parts, 
expressed or understood — the Condition and the Conclusion : 

Si negem, mentiar, if I should deny it, Is/tould speak falsely * Cic. 

^-RtJI-E XIXV.— Conditional Sentences with si, nisi, nl, sin, 

507. Conditional sentences with si, nisi, nl, sin, take — 
I. The Indicative in both clauses to assume the sup- 




1 That is, J am inclined to think that I should place. Observe that dubito an 
means 'I doubt whether not'='I am inclined to think, 1 and dubito num, 'I doubt 
whether 1 : Dubito num cUbeam, ' I doubt whether I ought 1 Plin. 

9 For the use of quln, see 504. Ni and qudminus may follow either affirmatives 
or negatives. 

* Here si negem is the condition, and mentiar, the conclusion. 
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Si splritum d&cit, vlvit, if he breathes, he is alive. Cic. Si tot exempla 
virtutis non movent, nihil imquam movebit, if so many examples of valor 
j dajiotmove (you), nothing will ever move (you). Liv. 

J II. The Present or Perfect Subjunctive in both 
\^ clan gor to represent the supposed case as possible: 

Digs deficiat, si velim causam dSfendere, the day would fail me, if I 
should wish to defend the cause. Cic. ImprobS fecerfs, nisi monueris, you 
would do wrong, if you should not give warning. Cic. 

III. The Imperfect or Pluperfect Subjunctive in 
both clauses to represent the supposed case as contrary to 
fact: 

Plfiribus verbis ad to" scrfberem, el rSs verba dSsIderftret, 1 should write 
to you more fully (with more words), if the case required words. Cic. Si 
voluisset, dlmicftsset, if lie had wished, he would have fought. Nep. 

1. Two clauses without any conjunction sometimes have the force of a 
conditional sentence : 

Negat quis, neg6, does any one deny, I deny. Ter. Roges m6, nihil re- 
spondeam, ask me, 1 shaU make no reply. Cic To. raagnam partem, sineret 
dolor, haberes, you would have had a large share, had grief permitted. 1 Verg. 
Lacesse ; jam vid&bis furentem, provoke him (i. e., if you provoke him), you. 
will at once see him frantic. Cic* 

2. A condition is sometimes introduced by the relative qui, quae, etc 
= si is, si quis, si qui, etc. : 

Qui seeum loqul potent, sermonem alterius non requlret, if any one (lit., 
he who) shall be able to converse with himself, he will not need the conversation 

» See 010, note 3. 

9 From these examples it is manifest that a conditional particle is not an essential part 
of a conditional sentence. Originally the two clauses, the condition and the conclusion, 
were independent, and the mood in each was determined by the ordinary principles 
which regulate the use of moods in principal clauses ; see 483 ; 485. Hence the Indica- 
tive was used in treating of facts, and the Subjunctive or Imperative in all other cases. ' 
SI, probably the Locative case of a pronoun, meaning (1) at that time or in that manner, 
and (2) at any time or in any manner, has nothing whatever to do with the mood, but 
merely denotes that the conclusion is connected with the condition. Thus : negat, negO, 
•he denies (i. e„ assume that he denies), I deny 1 ; si negat, nego, k he denies at some 
time, then I deny ' ; dies dtyciat, s\ velim, etc, * let me wish (Subjunctive of Desire) at 
any time, etc., then the day would foil me.' The Subjunctive in conditions is a Subjunc- 
tive of Desire with nearly the force of the Imperative, which may indeed be used for it 
when si is omitted, as lacesse, 4 provoke him (I. e., if you provoke him)/ In conclusions 
the Subjunctive is generally potential, as dies dfyciat, 'the day would fail 1 but some- 
times it is the Subjunctive of Desire, for which the Imperative may be substituted ; as, 
peream, si poterunt, * may I perish if they shall be able ' ; «f pecoavi, Igndece, * If 1 have 
erred, pardon me.' See DelbrQck, ' Conjunctiv und OptatJv,' pp. 70-T4; 171-188. 
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of another. Cic Errat longe, qui credat, etc, he greatly em who supposes, 
etc (i. c, if any one supposes, he greatly errs). Ter. Haee qui videat, 
nonne oog&tur confiterl, etc, if any one should see these thing*, would he not 
be compelled to admit, etc f Cic 

3. A condition is sometimes introduced by cum : 

Ea cum dixissent, quid responderes, \f (when) they had said that, what 
should you reply t Cic 

Nora 1.— The condition Is sometimes ironies!, especially with nisi verb\ nisi forte, 
with the Indicative, and with quasi, quasi verb, with the Present or Perfect Subjunctive : 

Nisi forte Insftnit, unless perhaps he is insane. Cfc. Quasi vord necesse sit, as if 
indeed it were necessary. Caes. 

Not* Z.—Ita—el, * bo— if; 1 means only— if. St quidem, * if indeed/ sometimes has 
nearly the force ot sines : 

Hoe tta jftstum est, si est roluntarlum, this is just only if (on condition that) it is 
voluntary. Cic. Antlquissimum est genus poetarum, si quidem Homerus fait ante 
Rdmam conditam, the class of poets is very ancient, since Homer lived before the 
founding of Rome. Cic 

Note %.—Nisi or nl, ' If not,' Is sometimes best rendered but or emcept: 

Nescid, nisi hoc video, I know not, but (except that) I observe this. Ckx 

Note i.—MH H means eaecept if, unless perhaps, unless : 

Nisi si qui scrlpsit, unless some one has written. Qc. 

Nora c— For si to be rendered to see if, to see whether, etc, see 029, 1, note 1. 

Note C— For quod si, quod nl, quod nisi, see 453, 6. 

Note 7.— The condition may be variously supplied, as by a participle, by the ablative 
absolute, or by the oblique case of a noun : 

N6n potestis, voluptite omnia dlrigentes (=si dlrlgttts), retine're virtQtem, you 
can not retain your manhood, if you arrange all things with reference to pleasure. 
Cic Recto facto ( = si recti factum erit), laus proponltur, if it is (shall be) well done, 
praise is offered. Cic Nemo sine spfi (= nisi spem haberef) s6 offerret ad mortem, 
no one without a hope (if he had not a hope) would expose himself to death. Oc 

Bosses.— For Conditional Sentences In the Imdbsct Dibooubsk, see 587. 

508^ First Form. — Conditional sentences with the In- \ 

dicative in both clauses, assuming the supposed case as real,^ - 

may base upon it any statement which would bernhfussible 
] if the-supposed case were a known fact : 

Si haeo cl vitas est, clvis sum ego, if this is a state, lama citizen. Cic Si 
ndn licebat, n&n necesse erat, if it was not lawful, it was not necessary. Cic 
Si vis, dabo tibi testes, if you wish, I will furnish you witnesses. Cic Plora 
serlbam, si plus otil habuerO, / will write more if I shall have (shall have 
had) more leisure. Cic Dolorem si ndn poterO frangere, occult&bo, if 1 shall 
not be able to overcome sorrow, I shall conceal it. Cic Parvl sunt forls anna, 
nisi est consilium doml, arms are of little value abroad, unless there is wisdom 
at home. Cic Si doml sum, etc. ; sin * forls sum, etc., if I am at home, etc ; 
but if lam abroad, etc. Plaut. ' Nl put5, if I do not think. Cic 

1 Sin from »i ni, 'If not,* * if on the contrary, 1 'but if, 1 properly introduces a condi- 
tion in contrast with another condition expressed or implied. Thus, sin forls is in con* 
trast with si doml, and means but if abroad. 
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1. The Condition is generally introduced, when affirmative, by «?, with or without 
ether particles, as quidem, modo, etc, and when negative, by si non, nm, nl. 

2. The Timk may be present, pastor future, but it need not be the same in both 
clauses. Thus the Present or the Future Perfect in the condition is often followed by 
the Future, as in the third and fourth examples. 1 

8. Si non and nisi are often used without any perceptible difference of meaning; but 
strictly «? non introduces the negative condition on which the conclusion depends, while 
nisi introduces a qualification or an exception. Thus, in the second example above, the 
meaning is, if it was not lawful, it follows that it was not necessary ; while in the fourth 
the meaning is, arms are of little value abroad, except when there is wisdom at home. 

4. The Conclusion irrespective of the condition may assume a considerable variety 
of form. Thus: 

Redargue m6 si mentior, refute, me if I speak falsely. Cic Moriar, nl puto, may 
I die, if I do not think. Cic Quid timeam, si beatus futurus sum, why should J fear 
if lam going to be happy t Cic SI quid babes certius, velim 3 scire, if you have any 
information (anything more certain), J should like to know it. Cic 

5. Gbnbbal Truths may be expressed conditionally — 

1) By the Indicative in both clauses, as in the sixth example under 508. 

2) By the Second Person of the Subjunctive used of an indefinite you (= any one) in 
the condition, with the Indicative in the conclusion : 

Memoria minuitur, nisi earn exerceas, the memory is impaired, if you do not (one 
does not) exercise it Cic Nulla est excusatid peccati, si amid causa pecc&veris, it is 
no excuse for a fault, that you have committed it for the sake of a friend. Cic. 

509. Second Form. — Conditional sentences with the 
Present or Perfect Subjunctive in both clauses represent 
-^hr3-f3©ftdition as possible : 

Haec si tecum patria loquitur, nonne impetrare debeat, if your country 
should speak thus with you, ought she not to obtain her request t Cic. Iraprobo 
fecerls, nisi monuerfs, you would do wrong, if you should not give warning. 
Cic. See also 507, II. 

Nora 1.— The Time denoted by these tenses, the Present and the Perfect, is generally 
either present or future, and the difference between the two is that the former regards 
the action in its progress, the latter in its completion. Thus, loqudtur, 4 should speak * 
(now or at any future time); so of dibeat; but fecerls, though referring to the same 
time as loqudtur, regards the action as completed.* 

Nora 2.— The Present Subjunctive Is occasionally used in conditional sentences, even 
when the condition is in itself contrary to fact : 

. _ ;, 

i A conditional sentence with the Future Perfect In the condition and the Future in 
the conclusion, as plura serlbam, si pins dtil habuero, corresponds to the Greek with 
idv or av with the Aorlst Subjunctive in the condition, and the Future In^catf vo in the 
conclusion; as, yiot &r vomfoir?, yijpaf c£«i* cvloAfe, if you will labor wh*Wftung,you 
will have a prosperous old age. 

3 Observe that in each of these examples the mood in the conclusion is entirely in- 
dependent of the condition. Thus, redargue Is a command ; moriar, a prayer, Subjunc- 
tive of Desire; quid timeam, a deliberative question {484, V.); and velim, a Potential 
Subjunctive (480, note 1). 

* As the Present Subjunctive In point of time is very closely related to the. Future 
Indicative In conditional sentences, so the Perfect Subjunctive is very closely related to 
the Future Perfect Indicative, though it may refer to past time. 
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TQ a h!c sis, aMter sentlas, if you were I (If you were in my place), you would think 
differently. Tor. 

Nora 8.— -When dependent upon in historical tense, the Present and Perfect are of 
coarse generally changed to the Imperfect and Pluperfect, by the law lor Sequence of 
Tenses (490): 

Metait ne, si Iret, retrsheretar, he feared lest, if he should go, he would be brought 
back. Iir. 

^510. Third Form. — Conditional sentences with the Im- 
perfect or Pluperfect Subjunctive in^thtxlaxises represent 
the supposed case as contrary to fac^/kni simply state 
what would, have been the result if lite-condition had been 
fulfilled:/ 

Sapientia non expeteretur, si nihil efficeret, wisdom would not be sought (as 
it is), if it accomplished nothing* Cic. Si optima tenure posseimis, haud 
sane consiliO egeremus, \f we were able to secure the highest good, we should 
not indeed need counsel. Cic. Si voluisset, dtmicasset, if he had wished, he 
would have fought. Nep. Nunquam ablsset, nisi sib! viam munlvisset, he 
would never have gone, jf he had not prepared for himself a way. Cic. See 
also 607, HI. 

Nora 1.— Here the Imperfect generally relates to present 1 time, as in the first and 
second examples ; the Pluperfect to past time, as in the third and fourth examples. 

Bon 4.— The Imperfect sometimes relates to past time, especially when it expresses 
a continued action, or is accompanied by any word denoting past time : 

Nee, si enperes, tibl id facere licuisset, nor would you have been permitted to do it, 
if you had desired. Cte. Norn Opimtum, si turn esses, temerarfam efvem putirus, 
would you have thought Optmius an audacious ciUeen if you had Uved at that time t 
Ckx 

51 1. A Conclusion of the First Form is sometimes combined 
with a Condition of the Second or Third Form. Thus — 

1. The Indicative is often thus used in the conclusion (1) to denote a 
general truth, and (2) to emphasise a fact, especially with a condition in* 
traduced by nisi or n! : * 

Turpis exousatio est, si quis fatefttur, etc., it is a base excuse, if one admits, 
etc. Cic Intrare, si possim, contra hostium volo, I wish to enter the camp of 
the enemy, if J am able. Lit. Certamen ademt, nl Fabius rem expedlsset, a 
contest was at hand, but Fabius (lit, if Fabius had not) adjusted the affair* 
Liv. Nee vflnl, nisi fata locum dedissent, nor should I have come, had not 
the fates assigned the place. 9 Verg. 

1 Thitf use of the Imperfect to denote present time was developed from the ordinary 
force of the Subjunctive tenses. Thns the Present denotes that which is Ukely to be, 
the Imperfect that which was likely to be, and so by imphcatloa that which is not 
Compare fuit in the sense of was, but is not, 471, 1, 2). 

3 Here the condition merely introduces a qualification or an exception ; see 508, 8. 

» The force of the Indicative can not 'be easily shown in a translation, but the Latin 
conception is, I have not come without the divine guidance (expressed In the condition). 
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Notb 1.— The Future Indicative Is sometimes used In the conclusion because of its 
near relationship In force to the Present Subjunctive : * 

Si mittat, quid respond€bls, if he should tend, what answer shall you givef Lucr. 
Nee si cupias, Hcebit, nor, if you should desire it, will it be allowed. Cic 

Note 2.— In a negative conclusion with a negative condition, the verb possum is 
generally in the Indicative : * 

Neque amldtiam tugri possumus, nisi amlcda dilig&mus, nor should we be able to 
preserve friendship, if we should not love our friends. Cic 

Nora 8.— The Historical Tenses of verbs denoting Duty, Propriety, Necessity, 
Ability, and the like, in the conclusion of conditional sentences, are generally in the In- 
dicative : 

Quern, si alia in to pletas esset, colere dubSbas, whom you ought to hate honored 
(and would have honored), if there were any filial affection in you. Cic. Viz castra, 
si oppugnaretur, tutarT poterat, he was hardly able to defend the camp, if he should 
be attacked. Liv. Deleri exercitus potult, si persec&ti Victoria essent, the army might 
have been destroyed (and would have been), if the victors had pursued. Liv. 

Nora 4.— The Historical Tenses of the Indicative of still other verbs are sometimes 
similarly used when accompanied by paene or prope : 

Pdns iter paene hostlbus dedit, ni anus vir fuisset, the bridge almost furnished a 
passage to the enemy (and would have furnished it), had there not been one man. Liv. 

2. The Periphrastic Forms in rus and dua in the conclusion of condi- 
tional sentences are generally in the Indicative : s 

Quid si hostes veniant, facturl estis, what shall you do if the enemy should 
come t Liv. Si quaeratur, indicandum est, if inquiry should be made, in- 
formation must be given. Cic Relicturl agros eraut, nisi llttcrfis mlsisset, 
they would have left * their lands, had he not sent a letter. Cic. Quid futuruin 
fuit, si plebs agitarl coepta esset, what would have been the result, if the ple- 
beians had begun to be agitated t Liv. Si verum respondere velles, haec erat 
dicenda, if you wished to answer truly, this should have been said. Cic. Si 
moratl essetis, moriendum omnibus fuit, if you had delayed, you must all 
have perished. Liv. 

Note.— When the Perfect Indicative in the conclusion with the Subjunctive in the 
condition is brought into a construction which requires the Subjunctive, the tense remains 
unchanged, irrespective of the tense of the principal verb : 

Adeo est inopia coactus ut, nisi timuisset, Galllam repetlturus iuerlt,* he was so 

1 See 479, with foot-note 8. A conditional sentence with the Present Subjunctive 
in the condition, and the Future Indicative in the conclusion, corresponds to the Greek 
car with the Present Subjunctive in the condition, and the Future Indicative in the con- 
clusion : rovro car vkowqrc, wpfaere, if you examine this, you will find. • 

* Here, too, the use of the Indicative grows out of the relationship between the mean- 
ing of possum, denoting ability, and that of the Potential Subjunctive denoting pos- 
sibility. 

* The Indicative is here explained by the close relationship between the ordinary 
meaning of the Subjunctive, and that of the forms in rus and due denoting that something 
is about to be done or ought to be done. 

4 Lit, were about to leave, and so would hone left, had he not, etc 

* Here repetnturus fuerit is in the Subjunctive, not because it is in a conditional sen- 
tence, but because It Is the Subjunctive of fieanlt with ut; but It Is in the Perfect, be- 
cause, if it were not dependent, the Perfect Indicative would have been used. 
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pressed by want thai, if he had not feared* he would have returned to OauL JJv. 
Hand dnbium fait, quln nisi flnn&ts extruma agmlnis iulesent, tngens aeoipienda clfides 
fuertt, there was no doubt thai, had not the rear of the line been made strong, a great 
disaeter mutt hate been sustained. Lir. Quaerls quid potnerit amplius assequl, si 
Bclpionis fulsset filius, you ask what more he could have attained, if he had been tlte 
sonofScipio. Cic 

512. A Conclusion of the Third Form (510) is sometimes combined 
with a Condition of the Second Form (509): 

Si tecum loquantnr, quid responderes, if they thould speak with you % what 
answer would you gwet Cic 



RULE XLV.— Conditional CUmfleg with dun, modo, Ac u% 
ut SI* etc 

^613. Conditional clauses take the Subjunctive — 

y I. With dum, modo, dummodo, 1 ( if only,' 'provided that'; dam 

C_ ^^-nirmOSoni, dummodo ni, * if only not,' • provided that not ' : * 

Manent ingenia, modo permanoat industria, mental powers remain, if only 
industry remains. Cic. Dum res maneant, verba fingant, let them make 
words, \f only the facts remain. Cic. Dummodo rcpellat perlculum, provided 
he may avert danger. Cic. Dum n£ tibl videor, non laborO, provided I do not 
. so to you, I do not cart. Cic 

fl. With &o sX, ut sX, quam §1, quad, tanquam, tanquam aX, velut, 
▼•lutjl, ' as if,' * than if,' involving an ellipsis of the real conclusion : 
— "Perinde habebO, fie si scrlpeisses, / shall regard it Just as if (L e., as I 
should if) you had written. Cic. Jacent, tanquam omnlnft sine anim6 sint, 
they lie as if (L e., as they would lie if) (hey were entirely without mind. Cic 
Quam si vlxerit tecum, as if he had lived with you. Cic Miserior es, quam 
si oculos non haberes, you are more unhappy than (you would be) if you had 
not eyes. Cic Crudfilitatem, velut si adesset, horrebant, they shuddered at 
his cruelty as (they would) if he were present. Caes. Ut bI in suam rem 
aKena convertant, as if they should appropriate others' possessions to their own 
use. Cic Tanquam audiant, as if they may hear. Ben. 

Hon 1.— Id this form of conditional sentences, the Present » or Imperfect is used of 
present time, and the Perfect ■ or Pluperfect otpatt time ; see examples above. 

» When not used in conditions, these conjunctions often admit the Indicative : Dum 
l^s vig$b*at, white the latcs were in force. Cic 

3 This Subjunctive Is best explained as the Subjunctive of Desire, as indicated by the 
negative ni (483, 8). Thus, modo permaneat industria, * only let Industry remain ' ; 
dum ni tibl videar, * let me not meanwhile seem so to yon.* After dum and dummodo 
the Subjunctive may perhaps be explained as Potential, but the negative ni renders such 
an explanation very doubtful. 

• The English idiom would lead us to expect only the Imperfect and Pluperfect, as 
under 510; but the Latin often regards the condition as possible, and thus uses the 
Present and Perfect, as under 509. 



X 
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Hone 2.— Ou and slcuH are sometimes used like tie #f, «<«i t etc. : 
Gen bella forent, as if there were war: Verg, Sicuti audirf pdssent, as if they could 
Vefteard. Ball 

V. Moods in Concessive Clauses. 

514. A' concessive clause is one which concedes or admits some- 
thing, generally introduced in English by though or although : * 

Quamquam itinera fessl erant, tamen prOoedunt, although they, were weary 
with the journey , they still (yet) advanced. Sail. 
Non.— The concessive particle la sometimes omitted : 
Bed habeat, tamen, etc, but grant that he has it, yet, etc Cic. 

BUUB XLVI.— Moods in Concessive Clauses* 

515. Concessive clauses take — 
\ I. Generally the Indicative in the best prose, when 

inteQdujfed by quamquam : 

Quamquam intellegunt, tamen nunquam dlcunt, though they understand, 
tliey never speak. Cic. Quamquam festln&s, n5n est mora longa, though 
you are in haste. Hie delay is not long. Hor. 

The Indicative or Subjunctive, when introduced 
by etsl, etiamsl, tametsi, or si, like conditional clauses 
with si. Thus — 




1. The Indicative is used to represent the supposed case as a fact: 
.uded, etsl nihil sci5 quod gaudeam, I rejoice, though I know no reason 

why /should rejoice. Plant. 

2. The Present or Perfect Subjunctive, to represent the supposed case 
us possible: 

Etsl nihil habeat in sS glona, tamen virtutem sequitur, though glory 
may not possess anything in itself, yet it follows virtue. Cic 

3. The Imperfect or Pluperfect Subjunctive, to represent the supposed 
case as contrary to fact: 

Etiamsl mors oppetenda esset, doml m&llem, even if death ought to be 
met, I should prefer to meet it at home. Cic. 

III. The Subjunctive, when introduced by licet, 9 quwm- 
vls, ut, ne, cum, or the relative qui : 

1 Concessive clauses bear a close resemblance to conditional clauses both in form 
and in use. 81 optimum est, * if it is beat, 1 is a condition ; etsl optimum est, ' even if (or 
though) it is best, 1 is a concession; the one assumes a supposed case, the other admits 
it The Subjunctive in concessive clauses is in general beat explained In the same way 
aa In conditional clauses ; see 507, 1, foot-note 8. 

> In origin licet la simply the Impersonal verb of the same form, and the Subjunctive 
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Licet irrldeat, plus tamen ratio valebit, though he may deride, reason 
will yet avail more. Cic NGn ttt possls, quamvls excellas, you would not 
be able, aUhough you excel. Cic. Ut dSsint vires, tamen est laudanda 
voluntas, though the strength fails, still the will should be approved. Ovid. 
Nfi sit aummum malum dolor, malum certfi est, though pain may not be the 
greatest evil, it is certainly an eviL Cic. Gum doml dlvitiae adfluerent, 
fuere tamen elves, etc., though wealth abounded at home, tliere were yet 
citizens, etc Sail. Absolvite Verrem, qui (cum is) s6 fateatur pecunias 
cepisse, acquit Vtrres, though he confesses (who may confess) that he has 
accepted money. Cic. 

Not* I.— Quamquam takes the Subjunctive— 

1) When the thong ht, Irrespective of the concessive character of the dause, requires 
that mood: 

Quamquam epulis careat senect&s, though old age may be without its feasts. Cic 

2) Sometimei, even in the best prose, apparently without any special reason : 
Quamquain nS id quidem susplcidnem habuerit, though not even that gate rise to 

any suspicion. Cic. 

8) In poetry and in late prose, the Subjunctive with quamquam is not uncommon. 
In Tacitus it is the prevailing construction : 

Quamquam invTcti essent, although they were invincible. Verg. Quamquam plerf- 
que ad senectam pervenirent although very many reached old age. Tac 

'Son 2.— Quamquam and stsl sometimes have the Ibroe at yet, but yet, and yet: 

Quamquam quid loquor, and yet why do I speak t Cic EtsI tibl assentior, and yet 
I assent to you. Cic' 

Note S.—QuamvU in the best prose takes the Subjunctive almost without exception, 
generally also in livy and Nepos; but in poetry and in late prose it often admits the 
Indicative : 

Erat dignitate r£gi&, quamvls carubat nSsnine, he was of royal dignity, though he 
was without the name. Nep. 

Note 4.— Qui and cum, used concessively, generally take the Indicative in Plaotus 
and Terence, and sometimes even in classical prose : 

Audgs praedfc&re id, doml to esse nunc qui hie ades, do you dare to assert this, that 
you are now at home, aWiough you are here present t Plaut Cum tabulis emunt, 
tamen nequeunt, though they purchase paintings, they are yet unable. Sail. Cum 
Sicilia vex&ta est, tamen, though Sicily was disturbed, yet. Cic 

Nora 5.— W— sfc, or ut—ita, * though— yet 1 (lit, *aa— so*), involving comparison 
rather than concession, does not require the Subjunctive : 

Ut ft proeUts quidtem hobuerant, its ndn ccss&verant ab opera, though (lit, as) they 
had had rest from battles, yet (lit., so) they had not ceased from work. Liv. 

Note 6. — Quamvls and quantumvls, meaning 'as much as you please/ 'howaver 
much, 1 may accompany licet with the Subjunctive: 

Ndn possls tu, quantumvis licet excell&s, you would not be able, houever much you 
may excel. Cic 

clause which follows, developed from Result (501, 1.), is its subject. Thus, in licet 
irrldeat (lit, * that he may deride is allowed*), irrldeat Is according to the Latin con- 
ception the subject of licet. Quam-vU, compounded of quam, * as,* and vis, 4 you wish/ 
means as you wish ; thus, quamvls emceUds means literally ewcel as you wish (I. e., aa 
much as you please). The Subjunctive with quamvls, «<,«*, and qui, is the Subjunc- 
tive of Desire; that with cum was developed from the temporal douse; see 581. 
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VI. Moods in Causal Clauses. 
XLVXL— Moods with quod, quia, quoniam, quandoV 

Causal clauses with quod, quia, quoniam, 
generally take — 

/ 1. The Indicative to assign a reason positively ^ on one's 
<; *7?mkjmthwity : 

Quoniam supplicatio 7 decrSta est, celebratote illus dies, since a thanks- 
giving has been decreed, celebrate tfiose days. Cic. Gaude quod spectant to, 
rejoice thai (because) Oiey behold you. Hor. 

,/II. The Subjunctive to. assign a reason doubtfully, or 
^en^mother > 8 authority : ' 

Socrates accus&tus est, quod corrumperet juventQtem, Socrates was ac- 
cused, because (on the alleged ground that) he corrupted (lie youth. Quint. 
AristidSs nCnne expulsus est patria, quod Justus esset, was not Aristides 
banished because (on the alleged ground that) he was just? Cic. 

1. By a special construction, the verb introducing a reason on another's 
authority is sometimes put in the Infinitive, depending upon a verb of saying 
or thinking in the Subjunctive : 

Quod so bellum gestures dlccrent (= quod bellura gesturl essent, ut dlce- 
bant), because (hey were about, as they said, to wage war. Caes. 

Note.— In the same way the Subjunctive of a verb of saying or (JUnking may be 
used in a relative clause to introduce the sentiment of another person : 

Ementiendo quae so* aadlsse dlccrent, by reporting falsely what they had heard 
(what they said tbey had heard). Sail. 

2. Non Quo etc. — Non quo", ndn quod, non quln, rarely ndn quia, also 
quam quod, etc., are used with the Subjunctive to denote an alleged reason in 
distinction from the true reason : 

Non quo habcrem quod scrlberem, not because (that) / had anything to 
write. Cic Non quod doleant, not because they are pained. Cic Quia ne- 

1 Quod and quia are in origin relative pronouns In the neuter. Thus : gaudi quod 
spectant ti, * rejoice that (as to that) they behold you. 1 Quondam = quom-jam, * when 
now, 1 and quando = quam-do (do = die), l on which day, 1 4 when. 1 Do is probably from 
the same root as dum ; see p. 145, foot-note 1. 

* Observe that causal douses with the Indicative state a fact, and at the same time 
present that (act as a reason or causa, as in the first example, but that causal clauses 
with the Subjunctive simply assign a reason without asserting any fact. Thus, in the 
examples under II., quod corrumperet Juventutem does not state that Socrates cor- 
rupted the youth, but simply indicates the charge made against him ; nor does quod 
)iistus esset state that Aristides was just, but simply indicates the alleged ground of 
his banishment For the development of the Subjunctive in causal clauses, see p. 267, 
foot-note 8. 

13 
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qulverat quam quod Ignor&ret, because he had been unable, rather than because 
he did not know. Liv. 

Not*.— Clauses with quod sometimes stand at the beginning of sentences to an- 
nounce the subject of remark : 

Quod m& Agamemnonem aemulari put&s, falleris, in thinking (as to the Act that 
you think) that I emulate Agamemnon, you are mistaken. Hep. 

gUIiE XLVHX— Causal Clauses with cum and qui. 

517. Causal clauses with cum and qui generally take 
the Subjunctive, in writers of the best period : 

Necesse est, cum sint dil, animantSs esse, since there are gods, it is neces- 
sary that there should be living beings. Cic Cum vita metus plena sit, 
since life is fall of fear. Cic. Quae cum ita sint, perge, since these things 
are so, proceed. Cic. 6 vis ventfttis, quae (cum ea) ae* defendat, O the 
force of truth, since it defends itself Cic. fortunate adulesc£ns, qui 
(cum lu) tuae virtutis Homerum praeconem inveneris, O fortunate youth, 
since you (lit., toko) have obtained Homer as the herald of your valor. Cic. 

1. In early Latin, especially in Plautus and Terence, the Indicative is the 
prevailing raood in causal clauses with cum and qui, though the Subjunctive 
is not uncommon with qui : » 

Quom* facere offlcium scls tuum, since you know how to do your duty. 
Plaut. Quom hoc non possum, since I have not this power. Ter. Qui ad- 
venlstl, since you have come. Plaut. Tuas qui virtutes sciam, since 1 know 
your virtues. Plaut. Qui neminem videam, since I see no one. Ter. 

2. Clauses with either cum or qui admit the Indicative in all writers, 
when the statement is viewed as nfact : 

HabeO senectutl grfttiam, quae mihl sermonis avidit&tem auxit, 1 cherish 
gratitude to old age, which has increased my love of conversation. Cic Gr&tu- 

1 Clauses with cum, whether causal or temporal, illustrate the gradual extension of 
the use of the Subjunctive in subordinate clauses. Originally they took the Indicative, 
unless the thought irrespective of the causal or temporal character of the clause required 
the Subjunctive. Thus the Ciceronian sentence, Necesse est, cum sini dil, animantes 
esse, * since there are gods, it is necessary that there should be Hving beings/ would in 
early Latin have been, Necesse est, cum sunt dil, animantis esse, and would have con- 
tained two distinct statements, viz., there are gods, and it is necessary that there should 
be living beings. But in time the causal clause lost so much of its original force as a 
separate statement, and became so entirely dependent upon the principal clause, as to be 
little more than an adverbial modifier of the latter, like the Ablative of Cause (413) in a 
simple sentence. The causal clause then took the Subjunctive, and the sentence as a 
'whole made but one distinct statement, which may be approximately rendered, in ri&w 
+f (because of) the existence of the gods, it is necessary that there should be living 
beings. In the same way, temporal clauses with cum sometimes became little more 
than adverbial modifiers of the principal verb; see 521, II., 1, with foot-note, and 521* 
II., 8, with foot-note. For a special treatment of these clauses, see Hoffmann, ( Dio Cor* 
struction der lateinisehen Zeitpartlkeln,* and Lubbert, 'Die Syntax von Quom/ 

* Bee 311, 1, with foot-note 4. 
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lor tibf, cum tantum vales, / congratulate you that (in view of the fact that) 
you have so great influence. Cic. 

8. When a conjunction accompanies the relative, the mood varies with the 
conjunction. Thus — 

1) The Subjunctive is generally used with cum, qulppe, ut, utpote : 

Quae cum ita shit, since these things are to. Cic. Qulppe qui blandiatur, 
since he flatters (as one who flatters). Cic. Ut qui colon! essent, since they 
were colonists. Cic. 

Hon.— Bat the Indicative is sometimes used to give prominence to the /act. In 
Ballast the Indicative is the regular construction after qulppe: 

Qulppe qui regnum invoserat, as he had laid hold of the kingdom. Sail 

2) The Indicative is generally used with quia, quoniam : 

Quae quia certa esse non possunt, since these things can not be sure. Cic. 
Qui quoniam intellegl noluit, since he did not wish to be understood. Cic. 

VII. Moods in Temporal Clauses. 1 
'RTJIiE XLIX.— Temporal Clauses with postquam, etc. 

518. In temporal clauses with postquam, postedquamf 
\ibl, ut, aimvl atque, etc., i after/ 4 when/ ' as soon as/ 
tl^e Indicative is used : 

Postquam vldit, etc., castra posuit, he pitched his camp, after he saw, 
etc. Caes. Ubi certiorate factl sunt, when they were informed. Caes. Id 
ut audlvit, as he heard this. Nep. Postquam vident, after tliey saw.* Sail 
Postquam nox aderat, when night was at hand. Sail. 

Noti 1.— The tense In these clauses is generally- the Perfect or the Historical Pres- 
ent, bat sometimes the Descriptive Imperfect; * see examples above; also 471, 4. 
Nora 2.— The Pluperfect Indicative is sometimes used— 

1) Especially to denote the result of a completed action : 

Poste&qnam consul nierat, after he had been consul.* Cic Annft tertiS postquam 
profugerat. in the third year after he had fled. Nep. 

2) To denote repeated action : • 

Ut quisque venerat. solebat, etc., as each one came (lit., had come), he was wont, 
etc Cic. 

Note 9.—PosMdii quam Is used like postquam: 

Fostrldifi qaam t& es profectas, on the day after you started. Cte. 

1. In Livy and the late historians, the Pluperfect or Imperfect Subjunctive 
is often used to denote repeated action : • 

. i On Temporal Clauses, see Hoffmann, 'Die Construction der latelnischen Zeitpartt- 
keln,' and Lubbert, ' Die Syntax von Quom.' 

* Or post quam and posted quam. 

* See 467, III., with 1. 
« See 469, 1. 

* And was accordingly at the time a man of consular rank. 

* In this case the Imperfect Indicative is generally used in the principal clause, as in 
the example here given. 
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Id ubl dixisset, haatam mittebat, whenever he had said that, he hurled (was 
wont to hurl) a spear. Liv. 

Not*.— As a rare eweeption, the Imperfect and Pluperfect Subjunctive occur after 
postquam or poete&quam : * 

Postc&qnam aediflciaset classes, after he had buUtJteets. Cks. 

2. When the verb is in the second person singular to denote an indefinite 
subject, you = any one, one, the Subjunctive is generally used in temporal 
clauses : 

Nolunt ubl veils, ubl noils cupiunt, they art unwilling when you with it (when 
one wishes it), when you are unwiUing they desire it. Ter. Priusquam in* 

>ifis, consulto opus est, before you begin, there ie need of deliberation. Sail. 



RULE I*— Temporal Cl a noog with dum, etc' 

519. I. Temporal clauses with dum, donee, and quoad, 
in the sense of while, as long as, take the Indicative: 

laec fccl, dum licuit, I did this while it woe allowed. Cie. Quoad visit, 
as lon)j as he lived. Nep. Dum leges vigSbant, as long as the laws were in 
force. Cic. D&nec eris felTx, as long as you shall be prosperous. Ov. 
QuamdiQ in prOvincia fuSrunt, as long as tltey were in the province. Cic. 

yti. Temporal clauses with dum, donee, and quoad, in 
^the sense of until, take — 

^JS& Indicative, when the action is viewed as an 
"actual jeacf : 

Dellberfi hc^c, dum ego redeO, consider this until I return. Ter. Donee 
rediit, until he returned. Liv. Quoad renunti&tum est, until it was (actual- 
ly) announced. Nep. 

„ •- 2. The Sfubjunctive, when the action is viewed as some- 
. thing pebtkkd, rnocosED, or conceived: 

Different, dum defervGscat Ira, let them defer it till their anger cools 
(i. e., that it may cool). Cic. Exspect&s dum dlcat, you are waiting till he 
speaks (i. e., that he may speak). Cic. Ea continftbis quoad tS videam, 
you will keep them till J see you. Cic. 

Nora 1.— Id Livy and the late historians, dum Is sometimes used with the Imperfect 
Subjunctive, and ddnec with the Imperfect and Pluperfect, like cum in narration : • 

Dam ea gererentnr, bellnm concltur, while these things were in progress (were 
done), a war was commenced. Liv. Nihil tiepidabant dOnec ponte agerentnr, they did 
not fear at all while they were driven on the bridge. Liv. D5nec missl essent, until 
they had been sent. Lir. 

Nora 1.—D&nec< in Tacitus, generally takes the Subjunctive : 

1 But the text in these cases Is somewhat uncertain. 

» See p. 291 , foot-note 1. * See p. 295, foot-note 1. 
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Rhenue servat violentiam cursfta, donee Oeeand misceatuv, the Rhine preserves the 
rapidity of its current till it mingles with the ocean. Tac. 

U.— Temporal Clauses with antequam and prius- 

quam. 

520. In temporal clauses with cmtequam and prius- 
quam 1 — 

tense except the Imperfect and the Pluperfect 
put — 

In the Indicative, when the action is viewed as an 

/ ACTUAL* FACT: 

-'^HWu8quam lucet, adsunt, they are present before it is light. Cic. Ante- 
^quam in Siciliam vSnl, before I came into Sicily. Cic Antequam cOgno- 

verO,* before I shall have ascertained. Cic. Nee prius respexl quam vSni- 

nusj nor did I look back until we arrived. Yerg. 

2. In the Subjunctive,* when the action is viewed as 

BOMETip yCf DESIBED, PROPOSED, Or CONCEIVED ! 

Antequam d6 re" publics dream, expOnam consilium, I will set forth my 
plan before I (can) speak of the republic (i. e., preparatory to speaking of 
the republic). 4 Cic Nun prius duces dlmittunt, quam l sit concSssum, they 
did not dismiss the leaders till it was granted. Caes. Priusquam incipias, 
cOnsultO opus est, before you begin there is need of deliberation (i. e., as 
preparatory to beginning).* SalL Tempest&s min&tur, antequam surgat, 
the tempest threatens, before it rises. Sen. Collem, priusquam sentiatur, 
, he fortified the hill before it was (could be) perceived.* Caes. 

II. The Imperfect and the Pluperfect are put in the 
Subjunctive : T ^ 



1 Often wjfeten ante quam and prius quam, sometimes with Intervening words 

r prius vA quam. Bee also p. 291, foot-note 1. 
9 The Future Is used only in early Latin, as in Plantus and Cato. 
3 Remember that the Future is supplied in the Subjunctive by the Present; see 400. 

• Here the temporal chose Involves purpose as well as time. Antequam dleam is 
nearly equivalent to *t posted dlcam: ' I will set forth my views, that I may after* 
ward speak of the republic. 1 

• Remember also that in temporal clauses the second person singular with an indefi- 
nite subject, you = any one, one, Is generally in the Subjunctive ; see 518, 2. 

• Potential Subjunctive; see 486, IIL 

T The Subjunctive in the Imperfect and Pluperfect tenses Is not always to be refer- 
red to the same principle. Sometimes, Hke the Subjunctive after dvm, It is best ex- 
plained as the Subjunctive of Purpose, as in the first example, and sometimes like the 
Subjunctive of the historical tenses after cum ; see p. 295, foot-note 1. 
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Nftn prius Sgressus est quam rSx earn in fidem reciperet, he did not 
withdraw until the king took him under his protection. Nep. Priusquam 
peteret cdnsulatum, lnsanit, he was insane before he souglU the consulship! 
Liv. Prius yIsus est Caesar, quam fama perferrgtur, Caesar appeared 
before any tidings were brought. Caes. Antequam urbem caperent, before 
they took the city. Liv. Priusquam d6 meft adventa audlre potuissent, in 
Macedonian* perrSxI, before they were able to hear of my approach, I went 
into Macedonia. Cic Paucls ante diebus, quam Syr&cusae caperentur, a 
few days before Syracuse was taken. Liv. 

None 1.— When the principal clause is negative and contains an historical tense, the 
temporal clause generally takes the Perfect Indicative, as in the last example under I., 1 ; 
but it sometimes takes the Subjunctive, as in the first example under II, . 

Nora %—Prldii quam takes the same moods as priusquam : 

Pridio quam scrips!, the day before I wrote. Cic, Pridie* quam perfret, somnlaTit, 
he had a dream on the day be/ore he died. Suet. 

Nora 8.— For the Subjunctive of the second person with an indefinite subject, see 
518,2. /\ 
^ — . / RULE I-H.— Temporal Clauses with cum. 

( 531. In temporal clauses with cum ' — 

\ I. Any tense except tbe Imperfect and the Pluperfect 

Vospiit in the Indicative : 

Cunt 'Verba faciunt, majOrfs sods extolhmt, when they speak, they extol 
their ancestors. Sail. Cum quiescunt, probant, while they are silent they 
approve. Cic LibrGs, cum est Otiom, legere soleG, when there is leisure, 
J am wont to read books. Cic. Ad tG scrlbam, cum plus OUT nactus er5, / 
shall write to you when J shall have obtained more leisure. Cic. Omnia sunt 
incerta cum ft jure discSssum est, all things are uncertain when one has de- 
parted from the right. 9 Cic 

II. The Imperfect and the Pluperfect are put — 

1. In the Indicative, when the temporal clause asserts 

AN HISTORICAL FACT I 
„*~~ ^PBfUiT «om necesse erat, he obeyed when it was necessary. 9 Cic. N5n- 
dum prof ectus erat, cum haec gerSbantur, he had not yet started when these 
things took place, Liv. Turn cum res mftgnas permultl ftmlserant, RGmae 
fidfis concidit, then, when many had lost great fortunes, credit fell at Borne. 
Cic. Cum quaepiam cohors impetum fScerat, hostSs refugisbant, whenever 
any cohort made (had made) an attack, the enemy retreated. Caes. 

1 See p. 290, foot-note 1, with the works of Ilomnann and Lubbert there mentioned. 

* Discesewm est is an Impersonal Passive, a departure has been made ; see 301, 1. 

* Here the temporal clause not only defines the time of pdruit, but also makes a 
distinct and separate statement, viz., it was necessary; see p. 295, foot-note 1 ; also, 
?. 290, foot-note 1. 
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i}. In the Subjunctive, when the temporal clause sim- 
^defines the time of the principal Action : * 

pistulam complic&rem, tabell&ril vSnerunt, while I was folding the 
letter (i. e., during the act), the postmen came. 1 Cic. Cum ex AegyptO rever- 
teretur, decSssit, he died while he was returning (during his return) from 
Egypt. Nep. Cum dlmicaret, occlsus est, when he engaged in battle, he teas 
•lain. Nep. Zendnem, cum AthSnls essem, audiebam frequenter, I often 
heard Zeno when I was at Athens. Cic Cum trfdul viam perfecisset, nun- 
tiatum est, etc, wlun he had accomplished a journey of three days, it was an- 
nounced, etc. Caes. CaesarT cum id nuntifltum esset, maturat ab urbe 
proficiscT, when this was (had been) announced to Caesar, he hastened to set 
out from the city. Caes. 

1) Cum with the force of a relative after tempus, adds, and the like, takes — 

(1) Sometimes the Indicative, to state a fact : 

Fuit tempus, cum homines vagabantur, there was a time when men led a 
wandering l\fe. Cic. 

Note.— Cum is sometimes thus used without tempus, etc : 

Fuit cum hoc die! potent, there was a time when this could be said. Ut. 

(2) Generally the Subjunctive, to characterize the period : * 

Id saeculum cum plena Graecia poet&rum esset, that age when (such that) 
Greece was full of poets. Cic. Erit tempus, cum deslderes, the time will come, 
when yeni will desire. Cic. 

Nora 1.— Cum is sometimes thus used without tempus, etc. : 

Fuit cum arbitrarer, there was a time when /thought. Cic. 

Notb l.—Meminl cum, * I remember when, 1 generally takes the Indicative, but au- 
dio cum, video cum, and animadverto cum, generally the Subjunctive : 

MeminI cum mihl deslpere yidSbare, I remember when you seemed tome to be un- 
wise. Cic. Audiv! cum diceret, I heard him say (lit, when he said). Cic. 

2) Cum, meaning/rw» the time when, since, takes the Indicative: 
Centum annl sunt, cum dictator fuit, U is one hundred years since he was 

dictator. Cic 

Notb 1.— Cum . . . turn, In the sense of *not only ... but also,' *both . . . and,' 
generally takes the Indicative in both clauses, but in the sense of * though . . . yet; the 
Subjunctive in the first clause and the Indicative in the second : 

Com ante* distin€bar, turn hoc tempore distineor, not only was I occupied before, 

1 In the Imperfect and Pluperfect tenses the choice of mood often depends not so 
much upon the nature of the thought, as upon the intention and feeling of the writer at 
the moment If be wishes to assert that the action of the temporal clause is an histori- 
cal fact, he uses the Indicative; but if he introduces it for the sole purpose of defining 
the time of the principal action, he uses the Subjunctive. Thus, cum epistulam com- 
plicarem does not assert that I folded the letter, but, assuming that as admitted, it 
makes use of it in defining the time of venirunt. See also foot-note under 1 above ; also 
p. 290, foot-note L 

1 Like the Subjunctive in relative clauses after indefinite antecedents ; see 503, L 
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but lam also occupied now. Ck. Quae earn Bint gravia, tarn illad acorbisBimum est, 
though these thing* are severe, that is the most grievous. Cic 

Note 2. — For cum in Causal clauses, see 517. 

Nora 8.— For cum in Concessive clauses, see 515, III. 

VIII. Indirect Discourse — OrdtiS OMlqua. 
Moods and Tenses in Indirect Discourse. 

522. When a writer or speaker expresses thoughts, -whether his 
own or those of another, in any other form than in the original 
words of the author, he is said to use the Indirect Discourse — Ord- 
tid Obfoqua: 1 

Platonem feront in Italiam venisse, they say that Plato came into Italy, 
Cic. Besponded te dolorem ferre moderate, I reply that you bear the affliction 
with, moderation. Cio. Utilem arbitror esse scientiam, I think that knowledge 
is useful. Cic. 

1. In distinction from the Indirect Discourse— Ordtid ObUqua, the original 
-words of the author are said to be in the Direct Discourse — Ordtid Recta. 

2. Words quoted without change belong to the Direct Discourse : 
Bex ' duumviros ' inquit 4 secundum legem facio,' the king said, ( / appoint 

duumvirs according to law? Liv. 

RULE UHV—Moodi in Principal Clanaea. 

523. The principal clauses of the Dibect Discoubse 
on becoming Indibect take the Infinitive or Svhjunetive 
as follows : 

fhen Declabattve, they take the Infinitive with a 
^Subject Accusative. 

<—~ T5TcSbat animos esse divine's, he was wont to say that souls are divine. 

Cic Platonem Tarentum venisse reperio, I find tliat Plato came to Taren- 
tum. Cic. Cato mlrarf se" ftiebat, Colo was wont to say that he wondered. 
Cic. Hippias glOriatus est, annulum 66 sua manu cdnfecisse,' Hippias 
boasted that he had made the ring with his own hand. Cic. 

Note.— The verb on which the Infinitive depends is often omitted, or only implied in 
some preceding verb or expression ; especially after the Subjunctive of Purpose : 

1 Tims, tn the first example, Platonem in TtaMam vinisse is in the Indirect dis- 
course ; in the direct, i. e., in the original words of those who made the statement, it 
would be : Platd in Italiam venAt. 

9 In the direct discourse these examples would read — (1) animl sunt dlvlnl, (2) 
Platd Tarentum v&nit, (8) mlror, and (4) annulum med manil oon/SoU Observe that 
the pronominal subjects implied In mfror and eftt/foi are expressed with the Infinitive, 
as mlrdri ee\ si cdn/edese. But the subject is sometimes omitted when it can be read- 
ily supplied ; see second example under IL, 2, below. 
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Pythia pneeSpit nt Miltladem imperatdrem samerent; incepta preepttra futOra, 
Pytiiia commanded that they should take Miltiades as their commander, (telling 
them) that their efforts would be successful. Nep. 

When Interrogative, they take — 
Ily the Subjunctive : 

Ad postul&ta Caesaris respondit, quid sibi vellet, car venlret, 1 to the 
demands of Caesar lie replied, what did he tmh\ why did he come ? Caes. 

Nora— Deliberative questions retain the Subjunctive from the direct discourse: 
In spem venerat so pdsse, etc ; cur fortunam periclitarOtur, 1 he hoped (had come 
into hope) that he teas able, etc. ; why should he try fortune T Caes. 

2. Sometimes the Infinitive with a Subject Accusative, 
as in rhetorical questions: 1 

Docebant rem esse testimonid, etc. ; quid esse levius, etc., they stomal 
that the fact was a proof (for a proof), etc. ; what was more inconsiderate, 
etc. ? Caes. Respondit, num memoriam depGnere pdsse, 8 he replied, could 
lie lay aside tlie recollection ? Caes. 

x^ni^JH Thon I mperative, 4 they take the Subjunctive : 

Scrlbit LabiGno cum legiono veniat, he writes to Labienus to come (that 
he should come) with a legion. Caes. Redditur respOnsum, castrls sd 
tenerent, tlie reply was returned that they should keep themselves in camp. 
Liv. Mllitfis certieres facit, 86 reficerent, he directed the soldiers to refresh 
themselves. Caes. Orabant ut sib? auxilium ferret, they prayed that he 
would bring them help. Caes. Nuntius vSnit, n6 dubitaret, a message came 
that he should not hesitate. Nep. Cohortaius est, nS perturbfirentur, 5 he 
exhorted them not to be alarmed. Caes. 

Note.— An affirmative command takes the Subjunctive without ut, except after verbs 
of wishing and ashing, bnt a negative command takes the Subjunctive with ni ; see ex- 
amples. 

1 In the direct discourse these examples would read— (1) quid Hbivtst cUr venlst 
and (2) cur pericl iter t 

* A question used for rhetorical effect in place of an assertion Is called a Rhetorical 
Question, m num potest, 4 can he? y ss nbn potest, * he can not 1 ; quid est turpius, * what 
is baser ? ' = nihil est turpius, * nothing is baser. 1 Here belong many questions which in 
the direct form hare the verb in the first or in the third person. As such questions are 
equivalent to declarative sentences, they take the same construction, the Infinitive with 
its subject 

■ Direct discourse— <1) quid est levius = nihil set levius, and (3) num memoriam 
depdnere possum = memoriam dipbnere ndn possum. 

* Imperative sentences include those sentences whioh take the Subjunctive of De- 
sire; see 484. 

* In the direct discourse these examples would read— (1) cum legions venl}(2) cas- 
trls vbs tenite, (8) vbs rejhtte, (4) nobis auxilium fer, (5) ndll dubiiare, and (6) ni 
pertarbdti sitis. 
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RULE UY.—Mjoo&b in Subordinate Clnnacfc 

/' 524. The subordinate clauses of the Direct Discourse 
on b ecomin g Indirect take the Subjunctive : 

~~ Kespondit so* id quod in Nervils fecisset facturum, 1 lie replied that he 
would do what lie had done in the ease of the Nervii. Caes. Hippi&s gldria- 
tus est, annulum quern habfiret so* sua manu cOnf Scisse,* Hippiae boasted 
that he had made with his own hand the ring which he wore. Cic. 

1. The Infinitive with Subject Accusative is sometimes used. Thus — 

1) In clauses introduced by the relative pronoun, or by relative adverbs, 
ubl, unde, qudri, etc., when they have the force of principal clauses (453) : 

Ad eum deiertur, esse dvem Romanum qui quereretur, quern (= et cum) 
asservatum esse, U was reported to him that there was a Raman citizen who 
made a complaint, and that he had been placed under guard. Cic. Te suspi- 
cor elsdem, quibus me ipsum, commoverl, I suspect that you are moved by the 
same things as I. Cic. 

2) In clauses introduced by cum, quam, quamquam, quia, and some other 
conjunctions, especially in Livy and Tacitus : 

Num putatis, dixisse Antonium minftcius quam facturum fuisse, do you 
think Antony spoke more threateningly than he would have acted t Cic. Dl- 
cit, Be moenibua inelQsos tenere eds, quia per agros vagarl, he says that he 
keeps them shut up within, the walls, because (otherwise) they would wander 
through the fields. JAv. See also 535, 1., 5 and 6. 

2. The Indicative is used— 

1) In parenthetical and explanatory clauses introduced into the Indirect 
Discourse without strictly forming a part of it : 

Referunt silvam esse, quae appellator Bacenis,* they report that there is a 
forest which is called Bacenis. Caes. Audio Gellium philosophos qui tunc 
erant* con vocasse, i* hear that Gellius called together the philosophers of that 
day (lit, who then were). Cic 

2) Sometimes in clauses not parenthetical, to give prominence to the fact 
stated, especially in relative and temporal clauses : 

Certior foetus est ex eft parte viol, quam Gallls concesserat, omngs disces- 
sisse, he was informed that all had withdrawn from that part of the village 
which he had assigned to the Gauls. Caes. Blount ilium diem clarissimura 
fuisse cum domum reductus est & patribus, they say that the day when he was 
conducted home by the fathers was the mod illustrious. Cic. 

525. Tenses in the Indirect Discourse generally conform 
to the ordinary rules for the use of tenses in the Subjunctive and 
Infinitive; 4 but notice the following special points: 

* JHrect,/ac4amidquodinyeri>iie/i&L 
3 Direct, annulum quern hdbeo med manH dbnfecl. 
■ These clauses, quae appellator Bacenis and qui tunc erant, are not stricter parts 

of the general report, but explanations added by the narrator. 

* See 400-406 and 537. 
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1. The Present and Perfect may be used even after an historical tense, 
to impart a more lively effect to the narrative : 

Caesar respondit, si obsides sib! dentur, sese pacem esse fact&rum, Caesar 
replied, that if hostages should be given him, he would makepeace. Oaes. Ex- 
itus fuit 6r&tionis, neque alios vacare agros, qui darl possint, the close of the 
oration was, that there were (are) not any lands unoccupied which could (can) 
be given, Caes. 

2. The Future Perfect in a subordinate clause of the direct discourse 
is changed in the indirect into the Perfect Subjunctive after a principal 
tense, and into the Pluperfect Subjunctive after an historical tense : 

Agunt ut dlmicent ; ib! imperium fore, unde Victoria fuerit, they arrange 
that they shall fight ; that the sovereignty shall be on the side which shall win 
the victory (whence the victory may have been). Liv. App&rebat regn&turum 
qui vlcisset, 1 it was evident that he would be king who should conquer. Liv. 

Note.— For Tenses in Conditional Sentences in Indirect Discourse, see 5557. 

Pronouns and Persons in Indirect Discourse. 

526. In passing from the Dikect Discoubse to the Indirect, 
pronouns of the first and second persons are generally changed to 
pronouns of the third person, 2 and the first and second persons of 
verbs are generally changed to the third person : 

Gldriatus est, annulum se sua manu confccisse, 9 he boasted that he had made 
the ring with his own hand. Cic. Bedditur resp6nsum, .castrls se tenfirent, 4 
the reply was returned that they should keep themselves in camp. Liv. Re- 
epondit, si obsides ab ils sib! dentur, sese cum ils pacem esse facturum,* he 
replied that if hostages should be given to him by them, he would make peace 
with them. Oaes. 

Conditional Sentences in Indirect Discourse. 

527. Conditional sentences, in passing from the Direct Dis- 
course to the Indirect, undergo the following changes: 

1 In the direct discourse— (1) ibl imperium erit, unde Victoria fuerit, and (2) reg- 
n&bit qui vlcerit. 

* Thus— (1) ego is changed to sul, sibX, etc, or to ipse ; meus and noster to suits ; (2) 
ta to is or Me, sometimes to sul, etc. ; tuns and vester to suns or to the Genitive of is ; 
and (8) hie and iste to tile. Bat the pronoun of the first person may of course be used 
in the indirect discourse in reference to the reporter or author, and the pronoun of the 
second person in reference to the person addressed : Adfirm&vl quid vis mi perpessu- 
rnm, I averted that I tooxdd endure anything. Cic. Responded te dolorem ferre mode- 
rate, Triply that you bear the affliction with moderation. Cic. 

3 Direct, annulum egomed manu cdnfecU Ego becomes «d, and med\ sud. 

* Direct, castrls vds tenete. Yds becomes te^and tenete, tenerent. 

* Direct, si obsidis d voois mihX dabuntur, vobiscum pacem fadam. A vdbls 
becomes ah ils; mihi becomes sibi; voolecum, cum ils; and the implied subject of 
faciam becomes sSsi, the subject of esse facturum. 
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I. In the First Form, the Indicative is changed to the Subjunctive in the 
condition and to the Infinitive in the conclusion : 

Bespondit, si quid Caesar s& velit, ilium ad so* venire oporWre, 1 he replied^ 
if Caesar wished anything of him, he ought to corns to him. Caes. 

Nor*.— In all forms of conditional sentences the conclusion, when imperative, and 
generally when interrogative, takes the Subjunctive according to 523 : 

Besponde'runt, si non aequum exlstim&ret, etc., cur postularet, 9 etc., they repUed, if 
he did not think it fair, etc^ why did he demand, etc Caes. Earn certtorein fSee- 
rnnt, si sails r£s manore relict, Alcibiadem persequerGtur,* they informed him thai if 
he wished hie institutions to be permanent, he should take measures against Alci- 
biades. Nep. DIo quidnam factunis fuerls, si censor misses,* say what you would 
have done, if you had been censor. Li v. 

II. In the Second Form, the Present or Perfect Subjunctive in the con- 
dition remains unchanged after a principal tense, but may be changed * to 
the Imperfect or Pluperfect after an historical tense, and in the conclu- 
sion it is changed to the Future Infinitive : 

Bespondit, si stlpendium remittitur, libenter sesft recusaturum populi 
Bomanl amloitiam,* he replied that if the tribute should be remitted, he would 
gladly renounce the friendship of the Roman people. Caes. 

Note. — See note under I. 

III. In the Third Form, the Imperfect or Pluperfect Subjunctive remains 
unchanged in the condition, regardless of the tense of the principal verb, 
but in the conclusion it is changed to the Periphrastic Infinitive in -rus 
fuisse, rarely to that in -rus esse: 

Bespondit, si quid ipsl & Caesare opus esset, sese ad eum venturum fuisse, 7 
he replied that if he wanted anything of Caesar, he would have come to him. 
Caes. Cl&mitabat, si tile adesset, ventures esse, 7 he cried out that they would 
come if he were present. Caes. 

Note 1.— In the conclusion, the periphrastic form futHrum fuisse ut with the Sub- 
junctive is used in the Passive voice, and sometimes in the Active: 

Nisi nttntil essent allfttl, existim&bant futQrum fuisse ut oppidum &mitter€tur, T they 
thought Viat the town would have been lost, if tidings had not been brought. Caes. 

Note 2.— In conditional sentences with the Imperfect or Pluperfect Subjunctive in 
the condition, and with on historical tense of the Indicative in the conclusion — 

1 Direct, si quid Caesar mi vult, ilium ad mi venire oporiet. For change of pro- 
nouns see 526, and for the tense of velit see 525, 1. 

9 Direct, si nbn aequum eoolstimds, eHrpostuldsf 

8 Direct, si tnds res manire vis, Alcibiadem persequere. Notice change in the 
pronoun and in the person of the verb; see 526. 

* Direct, quidnam ficissis {m factum* fulstfy si dnsor fuisse*. 

* But is often retained unchanged according to 525, 1. 

* Direct, ei stlpendium remittatw, libenter reoQsem popvH Jtdm&nl amlcitiam, 
or si stlpendium remittitur, libenter recus&bo populi Rdm&nl amlcitiam. Observe 
that these two forms become identical in the indirect discourse. 

7 Direct— (1) si quid mihi d Caesare opus esset, ad eum venissem; (2) s% Ule 
adesset, venlrent; and (8) nisi nuntil essent ctfl&tl, oppidum Amissum esset. 
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1) The Indicative is generally changed to the Perfect Infinitive : 

Memento istam dignitatem W nftn potuisse consequl, nisi mefs cdnsuils paxuisseV 
remember that you would not have been able to attain that dignity, if you had not 
followed my counsels. Cic 

2) The Indicative is changed to the Perfect Subjunctive if the context requires that 
mood: 

Quia dabitat quln §1 Sagnntfnls tulissCmus operam, ft versurl bellum luerimus, 1 who 
doubts that we should have averted the war, if we had carried aid to the Sagun- 
tines T Liv. Sclmua quid, al vixlsset, lacturus fuerit, 1 we know what he would have 
done, if he had lived. Liv. 

Indirect Clauses. 

528. The indirect discourse in its widest application includes — 

1. Subordinate clauses containing statements made on the authority of 
any other person than the writer ; see 516 : 

Omnes libros quos fr&ter buus rellquisset mih! donavit, he gave to me all 
the books which his brother had left? Cic. 

2. Indirect questions ; see 5W, 1. 

Kotb. — A. clause which involves a question without directly asking it is called an In- 
direct or Dependent Question : 

Quaeslvit salvusne esset cHpeus, he asked whether his shield was safe. 9 Cic 

3. Many subordinate clauses dependent upon an Infinitive or upon a 
Subjunctive ; see 529, II. 

RUIiE LV.— Moods in Indirect Clauses. 

529. The Subjunctive is used — 
I. In indirect questions: 

Qufteritnr, cur dOctissiml homings dissentiant, it is a question, why the 
most learneamen disagree. Cic. Quaesieras, nonne putarem, you had asked 
wluAher I did not think. Cic. Qualis sit animus, animus nescit, the soul 
knows not what Vie soul is. Cic. Quid digs ferat incertum est, what a day 
wiU bHng forth is uncertain. Cic. Quaeritur quid futurum sit, what will 
be, is the question. Cic Quaerit qulnam eventus, si f oret bellatum, futurus 
fuerit, he asks what would Jiave been the result if tear had been waged. Liv. 
DubitG num debeam, I doubt whether I ought. Flin. Incerta feror si Jttp- 
piter velit, I am rendered uncertain whether Jupiter wishes. Verg. Ut tS 
oblectSs scire cupio, I wish to know Jiow you amuse yourself. Cic. Difficile 

1 Direct— (1) istam dignitatem consequl nbn potulsH, nisi mels consUMs pdruis- 
sts; (2) H Saguntinls tulissimus operam, helium GvtrsQrl fuimus ; (8) quid, si 
vlooisset, faeturus fuit T 

9 That is, which he said his brother had left. 

* Here no question is directly asked. We have simply the statement, 'he asked 
whether his shield was safe, 1 but this statement involves the question, salvusne est 
elipeus, 'is my shield safe?* 
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dicta est utrum timuerint an dlltjxerint, it is difficult to say whether they 
feared or loved. Cic. 

/ **-""Il. Ofteji in clauses dependent npon an Infinitive or 
/ upon apMher Subjunctive : 

\ ^ ^Btulindlgnius est quam eum qui culpa careat supplicid * non carere, 
nothing is more shameful than that he who is ran from fault should not be 
exempt from punishment. Cic Utrum difficilius esset negare tibf an ef- 
ficere id quod rogdres ditt dubit&vl, whether it would be more difficult to re- 
fuse your request or to do that which you ask, I have long doubted. Cic. 
Recordatidne nostrae amlcitiae sic fruor ut beats vlxisse ridear quia cum 
ScIpiOne vixerim, I so enjoy the recollection of our friendship that I seem to 
have lived happily because I hayi lived with Scipio. Cic. Naevium rogat 
ut ctlret quod dixisset, he asked Naevius to attend to that which hk bad men- 
tioned. Cic. Vereor n6, dum minuere velim labdrem, augeam, I fear that, 
while I wish to diminish the labor, I shall increase it. Cic 

Note 1.— In clauses dependent upon an Infinitive or upon a Subjunctive, observe— 

1) That the Subjunctive is used when the clauses are essential to the general 
thought of too sentence, as in tfie examples just given. 

2) That the Indicative is used when the clauses are in a measure parenthetical, and 
when they give special prominence to the fact stated : 

Milites mlsit, ut eds qui fugerant peraeqaerentur, he sent soldiers to pursue those 
who hadjted (L e., the fugitives). Caes. Tanta vis probitatis est, ut earn, vel in lis quos 
nQnquam vidimus, dlligimua, such is the force of integrity that we love it even in those 
whom we have never seen. Cic 

Non 2.— In clauses introduced by dum^ the Indicative is very common, especially m 
the poets and historians : 

Fufire qui, dum dubitat Scaerlnus, hortarentur Plsdnera, there were those who ex- 
horted Piso, while Scaevinus hesitated. Tac See also 467, 4. 

1. Indirect or dependent questions, like those not dependent (351, 1), are 
introduced by interrogative pronouns or other interrogative words, as qui*, 
qui, qualis, etc. ; quid, cUr, ne, nonne, num ; rarely by st, * whether, 1 and ut, 
' how' ; see examples above. 

Note l.—Sl is sometimes best rendered to see whether, to see if , to try if, etc . 
T6 adeunt, si quid yells, they come to you to see whether you wish anything. Cic 
Nora 2.— In the poets ** is sometimes similarly used with the Indicative: 
Insptoe si possum donate mponere, examine me to see whether lam able to restore 
your gifts. Hor. 

Nora 8.— In indirect questions num does not necessarily imply negation 
Nora 4.— An indirect question may readily be changed to a direct or independ- 
ent question. 1 

2. An Accusative, referring to the same person or thing as the subject of the 
question, is sometimes, especially in poetry, inserted after the principal verb : 

1 Thus the direct question involved in the first example is, cur doctissiml homines 
dissentiunt, ' why do the most learned men disagree? 1 In the second, ndnne put&e, 
to you not think ? ' 
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Ego ilium nescid qui fuerit, / do not know (him) who he woe. Tcr. Dlo 
hominem qui sit, tell who the man is. Plaut. 

3. Indirect double questions are generally introduced by the same inter- 
rogative particles as those which are direct (353). Thus — 

1) They generally take utrum or -ne in the first member and an in the 
second : 

Quaeritur virtus suamne propter dignitatem an propter frQctus aliquos ex- 
petatur, it is asked whether virtue is sought for its own worthy or for certain ad- 
vantages. Cic 

2) But they sometimes omit the particle in the first member, and take in 
the second an or -ne in the sense of or, and necne or an non in the sense of 
or not : 

Quaeritur natura an ddctrlna possit efficl virtus, it is ashed whether virtue 
can be secured by nature^ or by education. Cic Sapientia be&tos efficiat necne 
quaesti6 est, whether or not wisdom makes men happy is a question. Cic. 

None 1.— Other forms, as -ne . . . -ne, an ... an, are rare or poetic: 

Qui teneant, hominesne feracne, quaerere, to ascertain who inhabit them, whether 
men or beasts. Verg. 

Note 2.— An, In the sense of whether not, implying an affirmative, is used after verbs 
and expressions of doubt and uncertainty : dubito an, nescid an, hand acid an, ' I doubt 
whether not,' l I know not whether not' = * I am inclined to think 1 ; dubium est an, in- 
certum est an, * it is uncertain whether not ' = ' it is probable ' : 

DubitO an Thrasybulum prlmum omnium ponam, I doubt whether I should not 
place Thrasybuhis Jtrst of all (I. e., I am inclined to think I should). Nep. 

Note 8.-— An sometimes seems to have the force otaut: 

Cum Simonldes, an quia alios, 1 pollicergtur, when Stmonides or some other one 
promised. Cic. 

4. The Subjunctive is put in the periphrastic form in the indirect ques- 
tion (1) when it represents a periphrastic form in the direct question, and 
(2) generally, not always, when it represents a Future Indicative; see the 
fifth and sixth examples under 529, 1. 

5. Indirect Questions must be carefully distinguished — 

1) From clauses introduced by relative pronouns or relative adverbs. 
These always have an antecedent or correlative expressed or understood, and 
are never, as a whole, the subject or object of a verb, while indirect ques- 
tions are generally so used : 

Dlcam quod sentio (relative clause), I will tell that which (id quod) I think.* 
Cic. Dlcam quid intellegam (indirect question), I will tell what I know. Cic. 
Quaerftmus ub! maleficium est, let us seek there (ib!) where the crime is. Cic. 

2) From direct questions and exclamations : 

1 Some critics treat an quis alius as a direct question inserted parenthetically : or 
was it some other one t 

3 In the first and third examples, quod senHo and ubi . . . est are not questions, but 
relative clauses ; id is understood as the antecedent of quod, and ibl as the antecedent 
or correlative otubl; but in the second example, quid intellegam is an Indirect ques- 
tion and the object of dlcam : IwiU tell (what?) what I know (i. e., win answer that 
question). 
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Quid agendum estf nescid, what is to be done? I know not.* Cic. Vide ! 
quam conversa res est, see ! how changed 4$ the case. Cic 

8) From clauses introduced by nescid quit = quidam* ' some one, 1 nescid 
qudmodo = quddammodo, l in some way,' mirum quantum, l wonderfully 
much,' Wonderfully,' etc 'These take the Indicative: 

Nesci6 quid animus praesagit, 8 the mind forebode*, I know not what. Ter. 
Id mirum quantum profuit, this profited, it is wonderful how much (i. e., it 
wonderfully profited). Liv. 

6. Personal Construction. — Instead of an impersonal verb with an indirect 
question as subject, the personal construction is sometimes used, as follows : 

Perspiciuntur quam sint leves,« it is seen how inconstant they are! Cio. 

7. The Indicative in Indirect Questions is sometimes used in early 
Latin and in the poets, especially in Plautus and Terence : 

8l memorare velim, quam fidell animo ful, possum, if I should wish to 
mention how much fidelity I showed, lam able. Ter. 

530. The directions already given for converting the Direct Dis- 
course, OrOCid Rsda, into the Indirect, OrOtiB Obliqua, are further illus- 
trated in the following passage from Caesar : 

Direct Discourse. Indirect Discourse. 

Caesarem obsecrare coepit : * NS Caesarem obsecrare coepit, nS quid 
quidgravius in fratrem statuerfs; sciS gravius in fr&trem statueret; scire si 
ilia esse vera, nee quisquam ex eo ilia esse vera, nee quemquam ex eo 
pltls quam ego doloris capit, propterea plus quam se doloris capere, propterea 
quod cum ipse gratia plurimum doml quod cum ipse gratia plurimum doml 
atque in r&iqua Gallia, ille minimum atque in r&liqua Gallia, ille minimum 
propter adulescentiam poterat, per mi propter adulescentiam posset, per se 
crevit; quibus opibus 4o nervls non crevisset ; quibus opibus fio nervls 
solum ad minuendam gratiam, sed non solum ad minuendam gratiam, 
paene ad perniciem meam utUur ; sed paene ad perniciem suam uterh- 
ego tamen et amore fraterno et exls- tur ; seel tamen et amore fr&terno et 
timatione vulgl commoveor. Quod si exlstimatione vulgl commoveri. Quod 
quid el a te gravius acciderit, cum si quid el a Caesare gravius accidieset, 
ipse hune locum amlcitioe apud te cum ipse eum locum amlcitiae apud 
teneam, nem6 exlstimdbit, non med eum teneret, neminem exfatimaturum, 
voluntate factum; qua ex re totlus non n/dvoluntate factum; qua ex re 
Galliae animl a me dvertentur.'* futurum utl totlus Galliae animl & se 

dverterentur. Caes., B. G., I., 20. 

1 Quid agendum sit nescid, * I know not what Is to be done,' would be an indirect 
question. 

' See 191, note. 

* PraesdgU does not depend upon nescid, but is entirely independent. Kescid quid 
animus praesdgiat would be an indirect question, and would mean, / know net what 
the mind forebodes. 

* lit, ikey are seen. Observe that this personal construction corresponds to the 
Active, perspiciunt ebs quam sint levis, ' they perceive (them) how inconstant they are.* 
Bee also ego ilium nescid qui fverit, 5 29; 2. 
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Not*.— In this illustration observe the following points: 

1) That the Indicative in the principal clauses of the direct discourse Is changed to 
the corresponding tense of the Infinitive in the indirect, 1 and that the Subjunctive, sta- 
tuette, denoting incomplete action, is changed to the Imperfect Subjunctive after the 
historical tense, coeptt 

2) That in the subordinate clauses,the verbs denoting incomplete action are changed 
to the Imperfect Subjunctive, while those denoting completed action are changed to the 
Pluperfect Subjunctive.* 

8) That sort becomes scire si (I. o., that the subject of the Infinitive Is generally ex- 
pressed). 

4) That the pronouns of the first person are changed to reflexives; and that those of 
the second person are changed to is.* 

531. The process by which the Indirect Discourse, Ordtio Obliqua, 
is changed to the Direct, Ordtid R&cta, is illustrated in the following pas' 
sages from Caesar : 

Indirect Discourse. Direct Discottbbx. 

Bespondit, trdnsisse Bhenum slsi Bespondit: % Trans H Bhenum n6n 

ndn sua sponte, sed rog&tum et arces- med sponte, Bed rogdtus et arcessitus 

situm a Gallls. Se prius in Galliam ft Gallls. Ego prius in Galliatn venl 

venisse quara populum Romdnum. quam popuhu BOmdnus. Quid tibl 

Qmd sibivellet? Car in suds posses- vis* Car ilk meds possessionem te- 

sidnes venird f Caes., B. G., I., 44. nisf y 

Ita respondit, eo sibi minus dubi- Ita respondit : ( Ed mihl minus 

tatidnis darl quod eas res quas legfitl dubitationis datur quod efts res quftp 

Helvetil commemordsserU memorift to- vds % leg&tl Helvetil, commemordvistis, 

neret. Quod si veteris contumeliae ob- memorift teneO. Quod si veteris con- 

llviscl vellety num etiam recentium in- tumeliae obllviscl voU y num etiam re* 

juriarum memoriam deponere posse f centium injuriarum memoriam de- 

Cum ea ita sint, tamen, si obsides ab yQnere possum ? Cum haec ita sint, 

ils sibl dsntur, set* cum us pacem esse tamen, si obsides ft vdbls miM dabun* 

facturum. Caes., B. G., I., 14. tur, ttfftftoum p&ccmfaciamS 

Nora.— In these Illustrations observe the following points : 

1) That in the principal clauses (1) the Infinitives with si or sesi, expressed or un- 
derstood, are changed to the first person of the Indicative ; 4 (2) other Infinitives are 
also changed to the Indicative, but the person is determined by the context; • and (8) 

1 Thus sd6 becomes scire; capit, capers; commovtor, commoverl; emlstimdbU, 
eodstimdidrum (esse); and dvertentur, futHrum uH deerterentur. This last form, 
futurum utl dverterentur, is the Periphrastic Future Infinitive Passive; see 53V, 8. 

* Thus poterat becomes posset; tttUur, {Heritor; teneam, toner et; but crovit be- 
comes erMsset; aedderit, aeddisset, 

* Thus (1) ego is changed to si; mi to si; meam to suam; med to sud; and (2) 
U to eum; hunc to sum. 

* Thus trdnsisse sisi is changed to trdncil; si venisse to ego vinl; sisi esse fac- 
turum to fadam ; posse, with si understood, to possum. 

* Thus minus darl becomes minus £aturf put C the subject of the Infinitive is of 
the second person, the Indicative will also be of that person. Responded ti dolcrem 
ferremoder all thus becomes responded, i dddrem modsrdti fers; % see p. 299, foot- 
note 2. 
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Subjunctives are changed to the Indicative after interrogative words, 1 and to the Im- 
perative in other situations. 9 

8) That in the subordinate clauses the Subjunctive, unless required by the thought 
irrespective of the indirect discourse, is changed to the Indicative.* 

8) That the reflexive pronouns titf, ribi, etc., and emu are changed (1) generally to 
pronouns of the first person, but (2) sometimes to those of the second person. 4 

4) That is and UU are (1) generally changed to ta or Ale, but (2) sometimes retained.* 

0) That a noun referring to the person or persons addressed may be put in the 
Vocative preceded by A* or vde.* 

SECTION VII. 

INFINITIVE.— SUBSTANTIVE CLAUSES. 

I. Infinitival 

532. The Infinitive is a verbal noun with special character- 
istics. Like verbs, it has voice and tense, takes adverbial modi- 
fiers, and governs oblique cases. 7 

RTJU3 Ij VI.— Infinitive. 
633. Many verbs admit an Infinitive to complete or 
qualify their meaning : 

AudeO dtcere, I dare say (I venture to say). Gic Haec vltare cupimus, 
we desire to avoid these things. Cic Constituit nOn prdgredl, he decided 

* Thus quid eettstfs changed to quid vUf eHr venire* to aBr venUt VeUet and 
venlret are In the Imperfect simply became dependent upon an historical tense, and are 
therefore changed to the Present In the direct discourse. In deliberative questions 
(484, T.) the Subjunctive is retained in the direct discourse. 

9 Thus cum legions venial, under 593, III., becomes cum batons vent. The Sub- 
junctive may of course bo retained in the direct discourse whenever the thought requires 
that mood. 

* Thus commemor&ssent, pluperfect after an historical tense, is changed to com~ 
memordvlstis,' tenlret to teneO; vellet to voU; dentur to dabuntur. Sint is retained 
unchanged because required in a causal clause with cum ; see 51 7. 

« Thus (1) trdnsUss sisi is changed to trdnHl, with subject implied in the ending; 
eud to mea; ei tinists to ego efttf, with emphatic subject ; sudstomeas; eibitomikl; 
sisi ssss factvrum to/aciam ; (2) sibi to WM, in quid eibi vellet. As the subject of an 
Infinitive (536), si or sisi often corresponds to the pronominal subject implied in the 
ending of a finite verb; see p. 187, foot-note 5. 

» Thus (l) oo to is changed to d vdbls; eum iU to vdbisoum; ea ita sint to haeo 
ita sint; (2) «f« res is retained. 

* Thus Ugdtl HelvMly the subject of commemordssent, is changed to efts, Ugdil 
ffelviHl. 

7 Originally the Latin Infinitive appears to have been the Dative case of an abstract 
verbal noun, and to have been used to denote tho purpose or end (384, l, 8) for which 
anything is or Is done. Being thus only loosely connected with the verb of tho sentence, 
it readily lost its special force as a case and soon began to be employed with considerable 
freedom in a variety of constructions. In this respect the history of the Infinitive resenv 
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not to advance. Caes. CrSdulI esse coeperant, they began to be credulous. 
Cic. Vincere scls, you know how to conquer (you know to conquer). Liv. 
Victoria fttl nescls, you do not know how to use victory. Liv. Latins loqul 
didicerat, he had learned to speak Latin. Sail. D8b€s hoc rescribere, you 
ought to write this in reply. Hor. Nemo mortem effugere potest, no one is 
able to escape death. Cic. Solent cGgitare, they are accustomed to think. Cic 

I. The Infinitive is thus used — 

1. With Transitive Verbs meaning to dare, desire, determine ; to begin, 
continue, end ; to know, learn ; to owe, etc ; see examples above. 

Note 1.— For the Subjunctive with some of these verbs, see 498, 1., note. 
Note 2.— See also 498, II., note L 

2. With Intransitive Verbs meaning to be able ; to be wont, be accustomed, 
etc. ; see examples above. 

II. In special constructions the Infinitive has nearly the force of a 
Pative or Purpose or End — * 

1. With Intransitive Verbs : 

Non popuUre penates venimus, we have not come to lay waste your homes. 
Verg. Conjuravere patriam incendere, they conspired to destroy their country 
withfire. Sail. 

2. With Transitive Verbs in connection with the Accusative : 

Pecus egit altos vlsere months, he drove his herd to visit the lofty moun- 
tains. Hor. Quid hab£s dlcere, what have you to say t Cic Dederat comam 
diffundere ventls, she had given her hair to the winds to scatter. Verg. 9 

3. With Adjectives : 

Est paratus audlre, he is prepared to hear (for hearing). Cic AvidI com- 
mittere pugnam, eager to engage (for engaging) in battle. Ovid. Fons rlvo 
dare nomen idoneus, a fountain fit to give a name to the river. Hor. 

Notb 1.— This use of the Infinitive Is mostly poetical. 

Note 2.— With adjectives and with participles used as adjectives the Infinitive is 
rare in prose, but is freely used in poetry in a variety of constructions : 

Cantare pcrttus, skilled in singing. Verg. PfiHdfis eeoere nesctus, PeUdes not 
knowing how to yield. Hor. Certa morf , determined to die. Verg. DIgnus d&crlbl, 
worthy to be described. Hor. Yltulns niveus vlderX,' a calf snow-white to view. Hor. 

bles that of adverbs from the oblique cases of noons. As such adverbs are often used 
with greater freedom than the cases which they represent, so the latin Infinitive often 
appears in connections where, as a Dative, It would not have been at all admissible. 
Upon the Origin and History of the Indo-European Infinitive, see Jolly, 4 Gesebiohte 
des Inflnitlvs.'' 

1 In these constructions the Infinitive retains its original force and use; see 532, 
foot-note. 

* In these examples with transitive verbs observe that the Accusative and Infini- 
tive correspond to the Accusative and Dative under 384, II., and that the Acoueative i 
Dative, and Infinitive correspond to the Accusative and two Datives under 390, IL 

* Mveus viderl, like the Greek Aewtof iUv*<u. 
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Plger scrlbendl fcrre hbdrem, reluctant to bear ike labor qf writing. Her. Bnmn of- 
ficinal facer* immemor eat, he forget* (to forgetful) to do his duty. Plant. 

Not* 8.— The Infinitive also occurs, especially in poetry, with verbal nouns and with 
such expressions aa tempus est, cdpia est, etc. : 

Capfdo Stygtfts tnnfire lacas, a cferfr* to sail upon the Stygian lake*. Verg. Qui- 
1ms molttter rlvere copie erat, who had the mean* for living at ease. Bali Tempos est 
taatvtiit is time to speak. Cic 

Hon 4.— The Infinitive la aomettmea used with prepositions: 

Hnltam Interest inter dare et acclpere, there it a great difference between giving 
and receiving. San. 

BTJIiE IiVH.— Accusative and Infinitive. 

534. Many transitive verbs admit both an Accusative 
and an Infinitive : 

T6 sapere docet, he teaches you to be wise. Cic. E5s suum adventum 
exspectfire jussit, he ordered them to await his approach. Caes. Pontem 
jubet rescindl, he orders the bridge to be broken down. Caes. Te tufi frul 
virtute cupimus, we wish you to enjoy your virtue. Cic Sentlmus calSre 
ignem, we perceive thai fire is hot (we perceive fire to be hot). Cic. Regem 
tr&dunt se* abdidisse, they relate that the king concealed himself. 1 Liv. 

Hon.— In the compound forma of the Infinitive, esse is often omitted : 
AudlvZ aolitnm FSbricium, / have heard that JFubridus was wont. Cic Speramus 
ydbla prdfuturos, we hope to beneft you. Cic. 

1. The corresponding Passive is sometimes personal and sometimes 
impersonal:* 

Personal. — Aristides justissimus fnisse tr&ditur, Aristides is said (is re- 
ported by tradition) to have been most just. Cic. Sdlem £ mundo tollere vi- 
dentur, they seem to remove the sun from the world. C\c Platoncm audlvisse 
dicitur, he is said to have heard Plato. Cic Dil beatl esse intclleguntur, 
the gods are understood to be happy. Cic 

Impersonal. — Traditum est Homerum caecum fuiese, it has been reported 

1 Obaerre that in the first three examples the Accusatives Ifi, eft*, and pontem, are 
the direct objects of the finite verbs, whfla in the ether examples the Accusatives «, ig- 
nem y and rigem* may be explained either aa the direct objects of the finite verba, or aa 
the subjects of the Infinitives. The former waa doubtless the original construction, bat 
In time the object of the principal verb came to be regarded in many cases aa the subject 
of the Infinitive depending upon It. Thus waa developed the Subject Accusative of the 
Infinitive. 

* These two constructions correspond to the two interpretations of the Active men- 
tioned in foot-note 1 above. Thus, in the sentence, Arietidem j&etissimum fuiese tr&~ 
dunt, if Arietidem is regarded aa the object of tr&dunt, according to the original concep- 
tion, the corresponding Passive will be personal : Arisfldie juetiesimuefuisee tr&ditur; 
bat If Arietidem Is regarded aa the subject of fuiese, and the clause Arietidem juetisei- 
mum fuiese aa the object of trddunt^ then the same clause will become the subject of the 
Passive, and the construction will be impersonal: Arietidem justissimum fuiese tradi* 
tur, ' it is reported by tradition that Aristides was most just. 1 
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by tradition that Homer was blind. Cic Unam partem GallOs obtincro dic- 
tum est, it has been stated that the Gauls occupy one part. Caos. Nuntiatur 
esse naves in porta, it is announced that the vessels are in port. Cic. 

Nora 1.— The Personal Construction is used— (1) regularly in jubeor, vetor, and 
videor; (2) generally in the simple tenses * of most verbs of sating, thtnkino, and the 
like, as d'cor, trador, feror, ndntior, cridor, exlstimor, putor, perhibeor,etc.; (8) 
sometimes in other verbs ; see examples above. 

Note 2.— The Impersonal Construction is especially common in tho compound 
tenses, 1 though also used in the simple tenses ; see examples above. 

535. The Accusative and an Infinitive are used with a great 
variety of verbs. Thus — 

I. With verbs of Perceiving and Declaring : 

Sentlmus cal£re ignem, we perceive that Jire is hot, Cic. Mihl n&rr&vit te 
Bollicitum esse, he told me that you were troubled. Cic Scrtpserunt Themis- 
toclem in Asiam tr&nsisse, they wrote that Themistocles had gone over to 
Asia. Nep. 

1. Verbs of Perceiving include those which involve (1) the exercise of 
the senses : audio, video, sentio, etc., and (2) the exercise of the mind— think- 
ing, believing, knowing : cdgito, put6, exlsHmO, crido, sperO — intelUgO, sci6, etc. 

2. Verbs of Declaring are such as state or communicate facts or thoughts : 
died, ndrrO, nuntiO, doeeO, ostendo, promittO, etc. 

3. Expressions equivalent to verbs of perceiving and of declaring, as/dma 
fert, 'report says,' testis sum, 'lama witness's* I testify,' cOnscius mihl 
sum, ' I am conscious,' ' I know,' also admit an Accusative with an Infinitive : 

Nullam mihl relatam esse gratiam, ta es testis, you are a witness (can 
testify) that no grateful return has been made to me. Cio. 

4. Participle for Infinitive.— Verhs of perceiving take the Accusative 
with the present participle, when the object ia to be represented as actually 
Been, hoard, etc., while engaged in a given action : 

Catonem vldl in bibliotheca scdentem, I saw Cato sitting in the library. 
Cic. 

5. Subjects Compared.— When two subjects with the same predicate are 
compared, and the Accusative with the Infinitive is used in the first clause, 
the Infinitive may be understood in the second : 

Platonem ferunt idem sensisse quod Pythagoram, they say that Plato held 
the same opinion as Pythagoras. Cic. 

6. Predicates Compared.— When two predicates with the same subject 
are compared, and tho Accusative with tho Infinitive is used in the first 
clause, the Accusative may be understood in the second : 

Num putatis, dixisse Antonium min&cius quam facturum fuisse, do you 
Vrink Antony spoke more threateningly than he would have acted f Cio. 
Note.— Bat the second clause may take the Subjunctive, with or without ut: 

1 The learner will remember that the simple tenses are formod simply by Inflexional 
ending* as dicitur, dlcio&tur, bat that the compound tenses are fanned by the union 
of the perfect participle with the verb sum, as dictum est, dictum erat, etc. 
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Andtft dJcere ipsds pottai cultoces agrdrnnt fore quam at ooH prohibeant, / dors say 
thatthey vMlthemselmes become tillers^ ike Jleld^ Ihensfrom 

being tilled. JJv. 

n. With Terbs of Wishing, Desiring, Commanding, and their op- 
posite: 1 

T6 toa frul virtdte cupimus, w* <fe»i>t Mai you should enjoy your virtue. 
Cic Pontem jubet rescindl, A* orders the bridge to be broken down (that the 
bridge should be broken down). Caea. Lex eum necfirl vetuit, the law for- 
bade that he should be put to death. Liv. 

Nor*.— Sever*! verb* involving a wish or command admit the Subjunctive, generally 
wttb ut or ni; see 498, 1 : 

Opt* at id andiatis, / desire that you may hear this. Cic. Vol* nt respondeat, / 
wish you would reply. Cic. Mala to* hostie metaat, / prefer that the enemy should 
fear you. Cic ConcCdA at base apta sint, / admit that these things are suitable. Cic. 

III. With Terbs of Emotion and Feeling:* 

Gaudeo t£ mih! sufidere, 1 rejoice that you advise me. Cic Mlramur t& 
laetarl, we wonder that you rejoice. Cic 

Nora.— Verba of emotion sad feeling often take daoaea with quod (640, IV.) to 
give prominence to the fact stated, or to emphasize the ground or reason for the feeling : 

GaudeO quod te interpellavf, I rejoice that (or because) /Aove interrupted you. Cic 
Dolebam quod soclum amlseram, I was gristing because I had lost a companion. Cic. 

IV. Sometimes, especially in Poetry and in Late Prose, with verbs 
which usually take the Subjunctive: * 

Gentem hortor amftre focos, / exhort the race to love their homes. Verg. 
CfknotI auaserunt ftaliain petore, all advised to seek Italy. Verg. Sorormonet 
aucoedere Lauso Turnum, the sister warns Turwus to take the place of Lausus. 

Verg. 

RTJUS LVTH.— Sntgtct of Tnflnlttve* 

536. The Infinitive sometimes takes an Accusative as 

its subject: 4 

Senttaras calere ignem, we perceive that fire is hot. Cie. Platonem 
Tarentum TSnisse reperio, I find that Plato came to Tarentum. Cic. 

1 As oupio, opto y void, nolo, mdlo, etc; potior, sino; import, jubeo ; prohibeo, 
veto, etc. 

* As gaudeo, doleo, mlror, queror, etc; also aegrifero, graviterferO, etc 

* Many Terbs in Latin thus admit two or more different constructions; see in the 
dictionary adigo, ctnseO, conddo, cdgO, constituO, contendo, cupio, e&rO, decerns, 
dico, doceo, flabbro, inltor, facto, impedio, imperb, jubeo; labbrO, mdlo, man&o, mo- 
Uor, moneo, ndlo, opto, brO, potior, permitto, persuddeo, postulo % praecipto, prae- 
dleo, prohibeo, sino, statub, studeo, euddeb, veto, video. See also Draeger, II., pp. 
280-418. 

« Remember that the Infinitive, as a verbal noun, originally had no subject, but that 
subsequently in special constructions a subject Accusative was developed out of the ob- 
ject of the principal verb ; see 584, foot-note 1. la classical Latin many Infinitives have 
no subjects, either expressed or understood. 
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1. Historical Infinitive. — In lively descriptions the Present Infinitive is 
sometimes used for the Imperfect or the Perfect Indicative. It is then called 
the Historical Infinitive, and, like a finite verb, has its subject in the Nomina- 
tive: 

Catillna in prima acie versarl, omnia providere, multum ipse pugn£re, 
saepe hostem ferlre, Catiline was busy in the front line ; he attended to every- 
thing, fougJU much in person, and often smote down the enemy. 1 Sail. 

Note.— The Historical Infinitive sometimes denotes customary or repeated action: 
Omnia in pejus mere &c retro referri, all things change rapidly for the voorss and 
are borne backward. Verg. 

2. A Predicate Noun or a Predicate Abjective after an Infinitive agrees 
-with the noun or pronoun of which it is predicated, according to the general 
rule (363). It is thus— 

1) In the Nominative, when predicated of the principal subject: 

Nolo" esse laud&tor, lam unwitting to be a eulogist, Cic Be&tus esse Bine 
virtute nemo potest, no one can be happy without virtue, Cic Parens did 
potest, he can be called a parent. Cic. ' 

None— Participles in the compound tenses agree like predicate adjectives : 

Polllcitus esse dJcttur, he is said to home promised. Cic. 

2) In the Accusative, when predicated of a noun or pronoun in the Accusa- 
tive : 

Ego me Phldiam esse mallem, I should prefer to be Phidias. Cic Trftdi- 

tum est, Homerum caecum fuisse, 9 it has been handed down by tradition that 

Homer was blind. Cic. 

8) In the Dative, when predicated of a noun or pronoun in the Dative : 
Patricio tribunO plebis fieri non licebat, it was not lawful for a patrician 

to be made tribune of the people. Cic. Mini neglegentl esse non licuit,* it was 

not permitted me to be negligent. Cic. 

Note.— A noun or adjective predicated of a noun or pronoun in the Dative is some- 
times pat In the Accusative : 

Ei consulem fieri licet, it is lawful for him to be made consul. Case. 

537. The Tenses op the Infinitive — Present, Perfect, and 
Future — denote only relative time. They accordingly represent the 
time respectively as present, past, or future, relatively to that of 
the principal verb : 

Present. — Cupid mS esse clGmentein, I desire to be mild. Cic. Mftlitit s5 
dlligl quam metul, he preferred to be loved rather than feared. Nep. 

Perfect.— Platdnem ferunt in Italiam venisse, they say that Plato came 
into Italy, Cic. Conscius mini cram, nihil ft me commissum esse, I was con- 
scious to myself that no offence had been committed by me. Cic 

Future.— Br atum visum Irt & m5 put6, / think Brutus will be seen by me. 

1 Historical Infinitives are generally used in groups, seldom singly. 

* Here Phldiam is predicated of mi (lit., me to be Phidias), and caecum of ffo- 
merum. 

* Tribund is predicated of patrici&, and neglegentl otmiht 
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Cic. Or&sulum datum erat vlctrlo&s AtbenAa fore, an oracle had been given, 
that Athens would be victorious. Cic. 

Note.— In general, the Present Infinitive represent* the action as taking place at the 
time denoted by the principal verb, the Perfect as then completed or part, and the Fu- 
ture as then about to take place; but tense is so imperfectly developed in the Infinitive 
tliat even relative time is not marked with much exactness. Hence—- 

1) The Present is sometimes used of future actions, and sometimes with little or no 
reference to time : 

Cris a r gen tam daro dixit, he said that he would give the silver to-morrow. Ter. 

2) The Perfect Is sometimes used of present actions, though chiefly in the poets : 
Tetigisse ttment poetam, they fear to touch (to have touched) the poet Hor. 

1. After the past tenses of debet, oportet, possum, and the like, the Prks- 
nrr Immrrnvz is used where our idiom would lead us to expect the Perfect ; 
sometimes also after meminl, and the like ; regularly in recalling what we 
have ourselves experienced : 

Debuit omcidsior esse, he ovght to have been more attentive. Cic Id potuit 
facere, he might have done this. Cic. Me Athenls audlre meminl, I remember 
to have heard (hearing) in Athens, Cic 

2. The Perfect Busies Infinitive sometimes denotes the result of the ac- 
tion. Thus, doctus esse may mean either to have been instructed or to be a 
learned man (lit., an instructed man). If the result thus denoted belongs to 
past time, /www must take the place of esse : 

Populuin aUoquitur, sopltum fuisse regem Ictu, she addresses the people, 
saying that the king was stunned by the blow, Liv. See also 471, C, note 1. 

8. Instead of the regular Future Infinitive, the Periphrastic Form, ftttu- 
rum esse ut, or fore ut, with the Subjunctive, Present or Imperfect, is fre- 
quently used : 

BperO fore ut contingat id nobis, I hope this will fall to our lot (I hope it 
will corao to pass that this may happen to us). Cic Non sper&verat Hanni- 
bal, fore ut ad se deficerent, Hannibal had not hoped that they would revolt 
to him. Liv. 

Not* 1.— This circumlocution is common in the Passive, and is moreover necessary 
in both voices in all verbs which want the Supine and the participle in rue. 

Note 2.— Sometimes fore ut with the Subjunctive, Perfect or Pluperfect, is used with 
the force of a Future Perfect ; and in passive and deponent verbs, fore with the perfect 
participle may be used with the same force: 

DIcO me* satis adeptum fore, I say that /shall have obtained enough. Cic. 

638. The Infinitive, with or without a subject, is often used as 
the subject of a verb : l 

With Subject. — Caesarl nuntiatum est equites accedere, it was announced 
to Caesar that the cavalry was approaching. Caes. Faoinus est vinclrl clvem 
KomAnum, that a Soman citizen should be bound is a crime. Cic Certnm 

1 This use of the Infinitive as subject was readily developed out of its use as object; 
see 534, 1, foot-note. Thus the Infinitive, with or without a subject, finally came to bo 
regarded as an indeclinable noun, and was accordingly used not only as subject and 
object, but also as predicate and appoeitive (539, 1, and II.), and sometimes even in 
the Ablative Absolute (530, IV.), and in dependence upon prepositions (533,8, note 4). 
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est llberos amarl, it is certain that children are loved. Quint. Legem brevcm 
esse oportet, it is necessary that a law be brief. Sen. 

Without Subject. — Decretum est ndn dare slgnum, it teas decided not to 
give the signal. Liv. Are est diificilis rem publicam regere, to rule a state is 
a difficult art. Cio. Carum esse jucundum est, it is pleasant to beheld dear. 
Cic. Haec scire juvat, to know these things affords pleasure. Sen. Pecc&re 
licet neminl, to sin is lawful for no otic. Cic. 

1. When the subject is an Infinitive, the predicate is either (1) a noun or 
adjective with sum, or (2) a verb used impersonally ; see the examples above. 

2. The Infinitive, with or without a subject, may be the subject of another 
Infinitive : 

Intellegl necesse est esse deos, 1 it must be understood that there are gods. 
Cic. 

8. The Infinitive sometimes takes a demonstrative as an attributive in 
agreement with it : 

Quibusdam hoc displicet philosoph&rl, this philosophizing (this to philos- 
ophize) displeases some persons. Cic Ylvere ipsum turpe est nobis, to live 
is itself ignoble for us. Cic. 

639. Special Constructions.— The Infinitive with a subject 9 
is sometimes used — 

I. As a Predicate ; see 362 : 

Exitus fuit orfitionis sib! nOllam cum his amlcitiain esse, 9 the close of his 
oration was that he had no friendship with these. Caes. 

Note.— An Infinitive without a subject may be used as a Predicate Nominative: 
Ylvere est cdgttSre, to live is to think. Cic 

II. As an Afpositive ; see 363 : 

Or&oulum datum erat vlctrlcSs AthSn&s fore, an oracle 1*ad been given, 
that Athens would be victorious. Cic Hind soleo mlr&rl, n6n me accipere 
tufts lltterfis,* / am accustomed to wonder at this, that I do not receive your 
letter. Cic. 

III. In Exclamations ; see 381 : 

Te Blevexarl, that you should be thus troubled/ Cio. Mene incepts de- 
slstere vlctam, that I, vanquished, should abandon my undertaking/* Verg. 

IV. In the Ablative Absolute ; see 431, note 1 : 

Audlto Barium movisse pergit, having heard that Darius had withdrawn 
(that Darius had withdrawn having been heard), he advanced. Curt. 

1 Esse deos is toe subject otinUUegl, and intellegl esse deds of est. 

* Including toe modifiers of each. Thus in the example the whole clause, sibi n&l- 
lam cum Ms amlcitiam esse, is used as a Predicate Nominative in agreement with the 
subject exitus; see 362. 

» In the examples, the clause vtctHois Athendsfore is in apposition with tr&culum, 
and the eiause non mi accipere tuds Rtter&s, in apposition with illud. 

* This use of the Infinitive conforms, it will be observed, to the use of the Accusative 
and Nominative in exclamations (381, with note 8). 

14 
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IT. Substantive Clauses. 

540. In Latin, clauses which are used as substantives lake one of 
four forms. They may be — 

L Indirect Questions: 

Qnaeritur, oar dissentiant, it is asked why they disagree. Cic. Quid agen- 
dum ait, nescio, I do not know what ought to be done. Cic. 

Nor.— For the nse of Indirect Questions, see 599, 1. 

II. Infinitive Clauses: 

Anteoellere contigit, it was his good fortune to excel (to excel happened). 
Cic. Magna neg6tiavoluitagere,A£w**W to achieve great undertakings. Cic. 

Not*.— For the use of Infinitive Clauses, tee 534 ; 535. 

m. Subjunctive Clauses, generally introduced by ut, n£, etc. : 

Contigit nt patriam vindic&ret, it was his good fortune to save his country. 
Nep. Void ut mini respondeat, I wish you would answer me. Cic. 

Notk.— For the use of such Subjunctive Clauses, eee 498 ; 499, 8 ; 501. 

IV. Clauses introduced by quod: 

Beneficium est quod necesse est morl, it is a blessing that it is necessary to 
die. Sen. Gaudeo quod te interpell&vl, / rejoice that (because) I have inter- 
ruptedyou. Cic. 

Not*.— Quod-douses, used substantively, either give prominence to the fact stated, 
or present it as a ground or reason. They are naed aa the suited of impersonal verbs, 
and as the object of many transitive verbs, especially of such as denote emotion or feel- 
ing:* 

Hue aooSdfibat quod exercltum luxurious habnerat, to this was added the fact that 
he had kept the army in luwury. Sail. Adde quod ingenufts didicisse art€s emollit 
m6r^ad^thefaot that to learn liberoJ arts rejlnm manners. Ovid. Bene facte quod 
me" adjuvas, you do well that you assist me. Cic Dolebam qnod socium amberam, i 
was grieving because I had lost a companion. Cic. See also 535, III-, note. 

SECTION VIII. 

UNDS, GERUNDIVES,* SUPINES, AND PARTICIPLES. 

I. Gebunds. 

541. The Gebund is a verbal noun which shares so largely the 
character of a verb that it governs oblique cases, and takes ad- 
verbial modifiers : 

K Quod-clauses occur— (1) as the subject of acc&dit, accidit* apparet, evenit, Jit, 
; occurHt, prddest, etc ; also of est with a noun or adjective, as causa est, 
vitiuntest, etc, grdtum est, indlgnum est, mlrum est, etc.; and (8) as dependent upon 
aceusO, addo, adiceo (p. 20, foot-note IX admirer, animadverto, angor, bene /ado, 
dilector, doleo, eacusd,faoiO, gaudeo, glorior, laetor, mlror, mitto, omitto, praetereo, 
queror, etc 

» The Gerund and the Gerundive were originally identical. The former is the neu- 
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jQs vocandl l senatum, the right of summoning the senate. Liv. Beats 
Vivendi l cupidit&s, the desire of living happily. Cic 

Note.— In a few Instances the Gerund has apparently a passive meaning: 
Neque habent propriam perclpiendl notam, nor have they any proper mark of dis- 
tinction (L e., to distinguish them). Cic 

/ 542. The Gerund has four cases — the Genitive, Dative, Accusa- 
'tive, and Ablative — used in general like the same cases of nouns. 
s — 

The Genitive op the Gerund is used with nouns and adjectives:* 
i Vivendi, the art of living. Cic. Studiosus erat audiendl, he was de- 
sirous of hearing. Nep. Cupidus t6 audiendl, desirous of hearing you. Cie. 
Artera vera fie falsa dljadicandl, the art of distinguishing true things from 
false. Cie. 

Note 1.— The Gerund usually governs the same case as the verb, but sometimes, by 
virtue of its substantive nature, it governs the Genitive, especially the Genitive of per- 
sonal pronouns— mel, nostrl, tut, vestrl, sul: 

Cdpia placandi tui (of a woman), an opportunity of appeasing you. Ov. 8ul con- 
servandi causa, for the purpose of preserving themselves. Cic Vestrf adhortandi 
causa, /or the purpose of exhorting you. Li v. Beiciendi * judlcum potestas, the power 
of challenging (of) the Judges. Cic. Lads tuendi cdpia, the privilege of beholding the 
light. Plaut 

Note 2.— Tho Genitivo of the Gerund is sometimes used to denote purpose or ten- 
dency: 

i pellendl claros virds, laws for (Ht, of) driving away illustrious men. Tac. 

I. The Dative of the Gerund is used with a few verbs and adjectives 
wfrtnii imfl M foi.iy govern the Dative : 

Cum solvendo non essent, since they were not able to pay. Cic. Aqua 
titilis est bibendo, water is useful for drinking. Plin. 

Note^s— The Dative of the Gerund is rare; * with an object it occurs only in Plautus. 
f~ul. The A ccusative of the Gerund is used after a few prepositions : * 

Ad discendum prdpfinsl sumus, we are inclined to learn (to learning). Cic. 
Inter ludendum, in or during play. Quint. 

ter of a participle used substantively, while the latter Is that same participle used adjeo- 
tirely. Moreover, from this participle the Gerund developed an active meaning: and tho 
Gerundive a passive. On the Origin and Use of Gerunds and Gerundives, see Jolly, 
'Gesohlchte des Infinitivs,' pp. 198-200; Draeger, II., pp. 789-828. 

1 Vocandl as a Genitive is governed by jus, and yet it governs the Accusative send- 
tum ; Vivendi is governed by cupiditde, and yet it takes the adverbial modifier bedti. 

• The adjectives which take the Genitive of the Gerund are chiefly those denoting 
dksibk, xkowijedoc, skill, bscollbotiok, and their opposltes : avidus, cupidus, stu- 
didsus; e&nsHus, gndrus, Igndrus; perltus, imperltus, Insuitus, etc. 

• Pronounced as if written rejiciendl ; see p. 90, foot-note 1. 

* According to Jolly, 'Geschichte des Infinitivs,' p. 900, the Gerund originally had 
only one case, the Dative, and was virtually an Infinitive. 

* Most frequently after ad; sometimes after inter and ob; very rarely after ante, 
tired, and in. 
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Kara 1.— The Accusative of the Gerund with a direct object 1* rare : 
Ad pUcandum deds pertinet, it tend* to appease the gods. Cle. 
Kan 2.— The Gerund with ad often denote* purpose: 

Ad imiUndum mihl prdpoftitum est exemplar Mud, that model has been, set before 
me for imitation. Cic 

Ablative of the Gerund is used (1) as Ablative of Means, 
I with prepositions : ! 

Mens discendd alitor, the mind is nourished by learning. Cic. Salutem 
hominibus dando, by giving safety to men. Cic. Virtutes cerauntur in 
agendo, virtues are seen in action. Cic DeterrCre & scrfbendO, to deter from 
writing. Cio. 

Kara 1.— After prepositions, the Ablative of the Gerund with a direct object is ex- 
ceedingly rare : 

In tribuendd smun caique, in giving every one his own. Cic. 

Note 2.— Without a preposition, the Ablative of the Gerund denotes in a few in- 
stances some other relation than that of means, as Mm*, separation, ate. : 

Incipiendd refugi, 1 drew back in the very beginning. Cic. 

y n. Gerundives. 

543. The Gerundive, like other participles, agrees with nouns 
an^pjaonouns : 

Inlta sunt oOnsilia urbis delendae, plans hate been formed for destroying the 
city (of the city to be destroyed). Cic. Nuraa sacerddtibuB creandla animum 
adjCcit, Kuma gave his attention to the appointment oj priests. Liv. 

Kara.— A noun (or pronoun) and a Gerundive in agreement with it form the Ge- 
rundive Construction. 

be Gerundive Construction may be used — 
1. In place of a Gerund with a direct object. It then takes the case 

of theGerund whose place it supplies : 

Libido ejus videndl (= libldS eum videndl), the desire of seeing him (lit., 

of him to be seen). Cic Platdnis audiendl (= Platonem audiendl) studiosus, 

fond of hearing Plato. Cic Legendls drfitdribus (= legendo oratores), by 

reading the orators. Cic 

Kara. —The Gerundive Construction should not he used for the Gerund with a neu- 
ter pronoun or adjective as object, as it could not distinguish the gender : 

Artem vera 4c falsa dQudicandl, the art of distinguishing true things from false. 

{JZ, Tu ilif Dative and in the Ablative witJi a preposition ; 

Locum oppidd eondendd oeperunt, they selected a place for founding a city. 
Liv. Tempora demetendis fructibus accommodftta, seasons suitable for gath- 
ering fruits. Cic Brutus in llberandft patria est interfectus, Brutus was slain 
in liberating his country. Cic. 

1 The Ablative of the Gerund is used most frequently after d (ah), de\ e» (6), in; 
rarely after cum, prd % and super. 
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Not* 1.— The learner will remember that in the Dative (543, II., note) and in the 
Ablative with a preposition (549, IV., note 1) the Gerund with a direct object is ex- 
ceedingly rare. The Gerundive Construction (applies its place. 

Nora 2.— The Gerundive Construction sometimes denotes purpose or tendency, es- 
pecially in the Accusative after verbs ot giving, permitting, toting, etc : 

Attribuit Italiam vastandam (for ad vastandum) Catillnae, he assigned Italy to Cat- 
iline to ravage (to be ravaged). Cte. Firmandae valetudinl In Campteiam concessit, 
he withdrew into Campania to confirm his health. Tac Haec tr&dendae Hanniball 
vfctdriae sunt, these things are for the purpose of giving victory to Hannibal. Li v. 
Froflciscitnr cognoacendae antlqnitatis, he sets out for the purpose iff studying antiq- 
uity. Tac 

Note 8.— The Gerundive Construction in the Dative occurs after certain official 
names, as decemviri, triumviri, oomiUa : l 

Decemvirfa legibus scribendls cre&vimus, we have appointed a committee ef ten to 
prepare laws. Iiv. 

Note 4.— The Gerundive Construction in the Ablative occurs after comp ar atives : 

Nullum offidom referenda gritia magis necessarium est, no duty is more necessary 
than that of returning a favor. Cte. 

Nora 5.— The Gerundive Construction is in general admissible only in transitive 
verbs, but it occurs in utor,fruor,fungor, potior, etc, originally transitive : 

Ad munus fungendum, for discharging the duty. Clc Spes potiundGrum castrO- 
rum, the hope of getting possession of the camp. Caes. 

III. Supines. 

545. The Supine, like the Gerund, is a verbal noun. It has a 
form in am and a form in fL 

Nora 1.— The Supine in um is an Accusative; that in H is generally an Ablative, 
though sometimes perhaps a Dative 9 

Nora 2.— The Supine in um governs the same case as the verb : 

L6g&tos mittunt rog&tum auxihum, they send ambassadors to ask aid. Caes. 

RULE LIZ.— Supine In Urn, 

546. The Supine in wm is used with verbs of motion 
pubposb: 

LegfttI v6n6mnt r8s repetTtum, deputies came to demand restitution. Liv. 
Ad Caesarem congrfttulatum convCnCrunt, they came to Caesar to congrat- 
ulate him. Caes. 

1. The 8npine in um occurs in a few instances after verbs which do not directly ex- 
press motion : 

miam Agrtppae nuptum dedit, he gave hie daughter Jn marriage to Agrippa. 
Suet 

2. The Supine in um with the verb eO is equivalent to the forms of the first Periphras- 
tic Conjugation, and may often be rendered literally : 

Bonds omnfis perditum eunt, they are going to destroy aU the good. Sail 

1 But in most instances the Dative may be explained as dependent either upon the 
verb or upon the predicate as a whole; tee 884, 4. 

* See Hubschmann, p. 828; Draeger, II., p. 888; Jolly, p. 801. 
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Not*.— But In subordinate clauses the Supine la urn with the verb 00 is often used 
for the simple verb : 

Ultam Ire (= ulciscl) Inj&itts festlnat, he hastens to avenge the injuries. SeJL 

8. The Supine in um with irf , the Inflnitire Passive of eft, forms, it will be remem- 
bered (322, III., 1), the Future Passive Infinitive: 

Brutum visum Irf a mo putft, I think Brutus trill be eeen by me, Cto. 

4. The Supine in urn is not very common; 1 bat purpose may be denoted by other 
constructions : 

1) By ut or qui with He Subjunctive; see 407. 

8) By Gerund* or Gerundive*; see54ft,L,not*8,andIIL,note8; 544,8, note* 

8) By Participle*; see 549, 8. 



BTJIiE IiX. Supine In tL 
> / o47. The Supine in -ft is generally used as an Ablative 
/ *& Specification (4t4) : 

^-^^^"Tjuid est tarn jQcundum auc&tQ, what it so agreeable to hear (in hearing) ? 
Cic. Difficile dicta est, it is difficult to tell. Cic. D« genere mortis difficile 
dicta est, it is difficult to speak of the kind of death. Cic. Cf vitas incrSdi- 
bile memorata est quantum creVerit, it is incredible to relate how much the 
state increased. Salt 

Not*.— The Supine in u never governs an oblique case, but it may take an Ablative 
with a preposition, as in the third example above. 

1. The Supine in u is used chiefly with jucundue, opUmus; facUis, prfcRtfa, dif- 
ficiUs; incridibilie, memordbiUs ; honestus, turpU; dlgnts, indlgnus; foe, nsfSts, 
opus, and scelus. 

8. The Supine In A is very rare. The most common examples are audita, dicta* 
facta, ndta, visa; less common, ccgnita, intelUdA, inventa, memorata, reldtu, 
soltO, tractdta, vlcta* 

IV. Participles. 

548. The Participle is a verbal adjective which governs the 
same cases as the verb : 

Animus se non videos alia ©emit, the mind, though it does not see itself 
(lit, not seeing itself), discerns other things. Cic. 

Non 1.— For Participles used substantively, see 441. 

Non 8.— Participles used substantively sometimes retain the adverbial modifiers 
which belonged to them as participles, and sometimes take adjective modifiers: 

Ndn tarn praemia seqnl recto frctorum quam ipsa recte facta, no* to seek there/wards 
of good deeds (things rightly done) so much as good deeds themselves. Cic Fraeda> 
rum atque divmum Jaetam, an excellent and divine deed. Go. 

640. Participles are often used — 

1. To denote Time, Cause, Manner, Means: 

1 According to Draeger, II., p. 829, the Supine In um is found in only two hundred 
and thirty-six verbs, mostly of the First and Third Conjugations. 

• According to Draeger, II., p. 888, the Supine in t) is found In one hundred and nine 
verbs. 
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Plato" scrlbens mortuus est, Plato died while writing. Cic ItQrl in proe- 
lium canunt, they ting when about to go into battle. Tac Sol oriens diem 
cOnflcit, the sun by its rising causes the day. Cic. MlliteB renuntiant, se pcr- 
fidiam veritos revertisse, the soldiers report that they returned because they 
Seared perfidy (having feared). Caes. 

2. To denote Condition or Concession : 

Mend&cl hominl ne verum quidein dlcentl credere non solemus, we are 
not wont to believe a liar, even if he speaks the truth. Cic Beluetante n&turfi, 
irritus labor est, if nature opposes, effort is vain. Sen. Scrlpta tua jam dill 
exspect&ns, non auded tamen fl&git&re, though I have been long expecting your 
work, yet I do not dare to ask for it. Cic 

3. To denote Purpose : 

Perseus rediit, belli casum tent&turus, Barseus returned to try (about to 
try) the fortune of war. Liv. Attribuit nos trucldandos Cethego, he assigned 
us to Cethegus to slaughter. Cio. 

4. To supply the place of Relative Clauses : 

Omnes aliud agentes, aliud simulantes, improbl sunt, all who do one thing 
and pretend another are dishonest. Cic 

5. To supply the place of Principal Clauses : 

Clfissem devlctam cepit, he conquered and took the fleet (took the fleet con- 
quered). Nep. Be consentieutes, vocftbulls differebant, they agreed in fact, 
but differed in words. Cic 

Hots 1.— A participle with a negative is often best rendered by a participial noun 
and the preposition without: 

Mlserum est, nihil prftfidentem angT, it is sad to be troubled without accomplish- 
ing anything. Cic Non erabesoSns, without blushing. Cle. 

Note 2.— The perfect, participle iB often best rendered by a participial or 
verbal noun with of : 

Homerus fuit ante Boraam conditam, Homer lived (was) before the found- 
ing of Borne (before, Borne founded). Cic 

550. The Tenses of thb Participle — Present, Perfect, and 
Future— denote only relative time. They accordingly represent 
the time respectively as present, post, and future relatively to that 
of the principal verb : 

Oculus se non videns alia cernit, the eye, though it does not see itself (not 
seeing itself), discerns other things. Cic Plato 1 scrlbens mortuus est, Plato 
died while writing. Cic Uva maturate dulcescit, the grape, when it has 
ripened (having ripened), becomes sweet. Cic Sapiens bona semper plaoitura 
laudat, the wise man praises blessings which will always please (being about to 
please). Sen. 

Nora 1.— The perfect participle, both in deponent and in passive verbs, is sometimes 
used of present time, and sometimes in passive verbs it loses in a great degree its force 
as a tense, and is best rendered by a verbal noun.* 
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Elsdem dudbus fisus Numidus mittit, employing the same persons as guides, hs 
sent the Jfumidians. Caes. lncensis perfert naves, he report* the burning of ths 
ships (the ships set on fire). Verg. See also 544. 

Note 2.— In the compound tense* the perfect participle often becomes virtually a 
predicate adjective expressing the result of the action : 

Causae sunt cdgnitae, the causes are known, Caes. Bee also 471, 6, Bote 1. 

Not* 8.— For the Perfect Participle with habeo, aee 888, 1, note. 

Not* 4.— The want of a perfect active participle is sometimes supplied by a temporal 
douse, and sometimes by a perfect passive participle in the Ablative Absolute : 

Caesar, postquam venit, Bhenum trftnsfre constitnit, Caesar, having arrived, de- 
cided to cross the Rhine. Caes. Equitatu praemissO subsequeb&tar, having sent for* 
ward Ms cavalry, he followed. Caes. See also 431 ; 519. 

Not* 5.— The want of a present passive participle is generally supplied by a tem- 
poral clause: 

Cum ft Catftne landibar, reprehendl mfi i ceteris paticbar, being praised by Cato x I 
allowed myself to be censured by the others. 00, 
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RULE UCL— Use of Adverbs. 

551. Adverbs qualify verbs, adjectives, and other 
adverbs : 

SapientGs f eUciter ylnmt, the wise live happily. Cie. Facile dftctiflflimus, 
unquestionably the most learned. Cie. Haud aliter, not offterwise. Verg. 

Nora 1.— For predicate adverbs with sum, see 360, note 8; for adverbs with 
noons used adjeetively, aee 441, 8; for adverbs in place of adjectives, seo 443, notes 
8 and 4; for adverbs with participles nsed substantively, see 548, note 2. 

Note 2.—8lo and ita mean * so,' 4 thus. 1 Ita has also a limiting sense, ' in so ftr,' as 
in ita— si (507, 8, note 2). Aded means * to such a degree or result * ; font, tdntopere, 
* so much'— torn nsed mostly with adjectives and adverbs, and tantopere with verba. 

552. The common negative particles are ndn, n£, haud. 

1. Ifbn is the usual negative; ni is used in prohibitions, wishes, and purposes (483, 
8; 488; 497), and haud, in haud scU an, and with adjectives and adverbs: haud mU 
rdbile, not wonderful; haud aliter, not otherwise. Ni for ne is rare. Nc ndn after 
vidi is often best rendered whether. 

2. In ndn modo ndn and in ndn solum ndn the second ndn is generally omitted be- 
fore sed or verum, followed by ni—quidem or vix (rarely etiam), when the verb of the 
second clause belongs also to the first: 

Assentatid ndn modo amico, sed ne* UberO quidem dlgna est, flattery is not only not 
worthy of a friend, but not even of a free man. Cie. 

8. Minus often has nearly 'the force of ndn; H minus =sH ndn. Sin aliter haa 
nearly the same force as si minus. Minimi often means * not at all,* ' by no means.' 
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£53. Two Negatives are generally equivalent to an affirma- 
tive, as in English : 

Nihil non arroget, let him claim everything. Hot. Neque hftc ZenS non 
vldit, nor did Zeno overlook this. Cic 

1. Non before a general negative gives it the force of an indefinite affirmative, but 
after such negative the force of a general affirmative : 

NSnnSmfl, some one ; nOnnthil, something ; ndnnonquam, sometimes ; 

Nem6 ndn, everyone ; nihil non, everything; n&nquam nftn, always. 

2. After a general negative, ni—quidem givet emphasis to the negation, and tuque 
*-neque t nHe—nive, and the like, repeat the negation distrtbuttvoly : 

Ndn praeterenndnm est nfi id quidem, we must not pass by even this. Cic. Ncmft 
nnqnam neque po€ta neqae dr&tor fuit, no one was ever either a poet or an orator. Cic. 
Nora.— For the Use of Prepositions, see 433-435. 

554. Coordinate Conjunctions unite similar constructions 
(309, 1). They comprise five classes. 

I. Copulative Conjunctions denote union: 

Castor et PollQx, Castor and Pollux. Cic. Senfitus populusqifc, the seriate 
and people. Cio. Nee erat difficile, nor woe it difficult. Liv. 

1. For list, see 310, 1. 

2. Et simply connects; que Implies a more intimate relationship ; atque and de gen- 
erally give prominence to what follows. Neque and nee have the force of et ndn. Et 
and etiam sometimes mean even. 

Won*.— Atque and de generally mean at, than, after adjectives and adverbs of like- 
ness and unlikeness: tdlisdc, 'such as'; aeque de, * equally as'; aUter atque, other- 
wise than/ See also 451, 5. 

8. Que is an enclitic, and de in the best prose is used only before consonants. 

4. Etiam, quoque, aded, and the like, are sometimes associated with et, atque, dc, 
and que, and sometimes even supply their place. Quoque follows the word which it 
connects: is quoque, 'he also.' Etiam, 'also,* * further,' 'even,' often adds a new cir- 
cumstance. 

5. Sometimes two copulatives are used : et—et, que—que, 1 et—que, que—et, que— 
atque, 1 turn— turn, cum— turn, ' both— and ' ; but cum— turn gives prominence to the sec- 
ond word or clause; ndn solum (ndn modo, or non tantum)— sed etiam (vernm etiam), 
« not only— but also'; neque (pec}— neque (nee), 'neither— nor'; neque (nee)— et (que), 
• not— but (and) ' ; et— neque (nee), ' and not.' 

6. Between two words connected copulatively the conjunction is generally expressed, 
though sometimes omitted, especially between the names of two colleagues. Between 
several words it is in the best prose generally repeated or omitted altogether, though 
que may be used with the last even when the conjunction is omitted between the others : 
pdm et tranquilUtds et coneordia, or pd», tranquilUtds, coneordia, orjxta, tranquil- 
litds, eoneordiaque. 

Norn \.—Et Is often omitted between conditional clauses, except before ndn. 
Note 2.— A series may begin with prlmum or primd, may be continued by delude 
followed by turn, posted*, praetered, or some similar word, and may dose with denique 

1 Que— que is rare, except In poetry; que— atque, rare even in poetry; see Yerg., 
Aen., I., 18; Oeor., I., 182. 
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or postremb. > Deinde may be repeated several times between pHmum and denique or 
postremb.* 

II. Disjunctive Con junctions denote separation : 

Aut vestra ant sua culpa, either your fault or his own. Liv. Doftbua tri- 
busve hOrts, in two or thru hour*. Cio. 

1. For list, see 310, 2. 

2. Aut denotes a stronger antithesis than 9$i, and most be used if the one supposition 
excludes the other: aut verum aut /ahum, • either trae or false/ Vel implies a differ- 
ence in the expression rather than in the thing. It is generally corrective, and is often 
followed by potiue, etiam, or dleam: lauddtur, vel etiam amdtur, 'he is praised, or 
cren (rather) loved.* It sometimes means even* and sometimes for example. Velut 
often means/or example. Ve for vel is appended as an enclitic. 

Nom.— In negative clauses aut and ve often continue the negation : nbn honor aut 
virtue, * neither (not) honor nor virtue.* 

a. Site (strive) does not imply any real difference or opposition; it often connects 
different names of the same object : PaUae ei/ve Minerva, ' Pallas or Minerva 1 (another 
name of the same goddess). 

Nom.— Disjunctive conjunctions are often combined as correlatives: aut— aut, vel 
—vel, et&, * either— or.' 

III. Adversative Conjunctions denote opposition or contrast : 

CupiO me esse clementem, sed me inertias condemn**, 1 with to be mild, 
but I condemn myself for inaction. Cio. Magnes ferrum ad se trahit, ratio- 
nem autera adferre nOn possumus, the magnet attracts iron, but we can not 
assign a reason. Cio. 

1. For list, see 310, 8. 

2. Sed and verum mark a direct opposition; autem and verb only a transition; at 
emphasizes the opposition; atqul often Introduces an objection; citerum means 'but 
still,' l as to the rest ' ; tamen, 'yet.' 

THoTx.—Sed and virum are sometimes resumptive ; see IV., 8, below : 
Sed age, responds, but come, reply. Plant 

8. Attamen, sedtamen, veruntamen, 'but yet,* are compounds ottamen. 
4. Autem and vird are postpositive, L e^ they are placed after one or more words 
in their clauses. 

IV. Illative Conjunctions denote inference : 

In umbrfl igitur pugnJLbimus, we shall therefore fight in the shade. Cic. 

1. For list, see 310, 4. 

2. Certain other words, sometimes classed with adverbs and sometimes with conjunc- 
tions, are also IlJatives, as eb f ideb, ideircd, proptered, quamobrem, quapropter, qudri, 
quocircd. 

8. Igitur generally follows the word which it connects : hie igitur, 'this one there- 
fore. 1 After a digression, igitur, sed, sed tamen, verum, verum tamen, etc., are often 
used to resume an interrupted thought or construction. They may often be rendered ' I 
say* : Sed si quis, 'if any one, 1 say.* 

1 For examples, see Cic, Fam., XV., 14; Div., IL, 66. 

* Cicero, Inv., IL, 49, has a series of ten members in which primum introduces the 
first member, postremb the last, and deinde each of the other eight 
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V. Causal Conjunctions denote cause : 

Difficile est consilium, sum enim solus, counsel it difficult, for lam alone. 
Cic. Etenim jus amant,/<w they lave the right. Cic 

1. For list, see 310, 5. 

2. Etenim and namque denote a closer connection than enim and nam. 
8. Enim is postpositive ; see 554, III., 4. 

555. Subordinate Conjunctions connect subordinate with 
principal constructions (309, 2). They comprise eight classes. 

I. Temporal Conjunctions denote time : 

Pftruit cum necesse erat, he obeyed when it was necessary. Cic. Dum ego 
in Siciliisum, while I am in Sicily. Cic. See also 311, 1 ; 518-521. 

I. Dum added to a negative means yet; ndndum, * not yet'; vixdum, ' scarcely yet.' 

II. Comparative Conjunctions denote comparison : 

Ut opt&stl, ita est, it is as you desired. Cic. Velut si adesset, as if he were 
present. Caes. See also 311, 2; 513, IL 

1. Corbelatiybs are often used : Tarn — quam, 'as, 1 'so— at, 1 ( as much— as*; tarn — 
quam quod mdximi, 'as much as possible 1 ; non minus~-quam y ' not less than 1 ; ndn 
magis—quam, 'not more than. 1 

Tom— quam and ui—ita with a superlative are sometimes best rendered by the with 
the comparative : ut maxim$—4la mdaimi, 4 the more— the more. 1 

III. Conditional Conjunctions denote condition : 

Si pecc&vl, Ignosce, if I have erred, pardon me. Cic Nisi est consilium 
do ml, unless there is wisdom at home. Cic. See also 311, 3 ; 506-513. 

1. 3 r w», 'if not, 1 in negative sentences often means 'except 1 ; and nisi quod, 'except 
that, 1 may be used even in affirmative sentences. Nisi may mean ' than/ Nihil aliud nisi 
— ' nothing further 1 (more, except) ; nihil aliud quam = ( nothing else 1 (other than). 

IV. Concessive Conjunctions denote concession : 

Quamquam intellegunt, though they understand. Cic. EtsI nihil habeat, 
although he has nothing. Cic. See also 311, 4; 514; 515. 

V. Final Conjunctions denote purpose : 

Esse oportet, ut vivas, it is necessary to eat, that you may live. Cic See 
also 311, 5 ; 497-499. 

VI. Consecutive Conjunctions denote consequence or result : 
Atticus ita vlxit, ut Atheniensibus esset cftrissimus, Atticus so lived that 

he was very dear to the Athenians. Nep. Sec also 311, 6 ; 500-504. 

VII. Causal Conjunctions denote cause : 

Quae cum ita sint, since these things are so. Cic. See also 311, 7 ; 516 ; 517. 

VIII. Interrogative Conjunctions or Particles denote inquiry or ques- 
tion: 

Quaesier&s, nonne putarem, you had asked whether I did not think. Cic 
See also 311, 8; 351-353; 599. 
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556. Interjections are sometimes used entirely alone, as eheu, 
' alas I ' and sometimes with certain cases of nouns; see 281, with 
note 8. 

567. Various parts of speech, and even oaths and imprecations, 
sometimes have the force of interjections: 

Paz (peace), be still/ miserum, miserable, sad, lamentable! 6rd, pray/ 
age, agite, come, well/ mehercules, by Hercules/ per detim fldem, in the 
name of the gods / 60des = si audes (for andigs), if you will hear / 
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CHAPTER VII. 
RULES OF SYNTAX. 

558. For convenience of reference, the principal Rules of Syn- 
tax are here introduced in a body. 

Agreement op Nouns. 

I. A noun predicated of another noun denoting the same person 
or thing agrees with it in case (362) : 

_. £rutns castas llbert&tis fuit, Brutus was the guardian of liberty. 

II. An Appositive agrees in case with the noun or pronoun 
which it qualifies (363) : 

Clullitm rex moritur, Cluilius the hing dies. 

y Nominative.— Vocative. 

m. The Subject of a Finite verb is put in the Nominative (368) : 

Servius regnavit, Servius reigned. 

IV. The Name of the person or thing addressed is put in the 
Vocative (366): 

Perge, Laell, proceed, LaeUut. 

Accusative. 

V. The Direct Object of an action is put in the Accusative 
\(3H): 

"* Deufl mundum aediflc&vit, God made (built) the world. 

VI. Verbs of making, choosing, calling, regarding, show- 
ing, and the like, admit two Accusatives of the same person or 
thin£ (3T3): 

Hamilcarem imperfttOrem ffecftrunt, they made Bamilcar commander. 
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,s VII. borne verbs of asking, demanding, teaching, and con- 
( / cealinO> admit two Accusatives— one of the person and the other 
1 ^joUtogJhing (314): 

Me sententiam rog&vit, he ashed me my opinion. 

/"~Yin. A verb or an adjective may take an Accusative to define 
(^its application (818) : 

CJapita vel&mur, we have our heads veiled. 
.* HS! Duration op Time and Extent op Sface are expressed by 
; — *he-Accusative (37t): 

Septem et trtgint& rSgn&vit annds, he reigned thirty-seven years. Qulnquo 
mllia passuum ambulare, to walk five miles. 

^JCN The Place to which is designated by the Accusative (180) : 
I. Generally with a preposition— ad or in : 

LcgidnSs ad urbem adducit, he is leading the legions to or toward the city. 
IT. In names of towns without a preposition : 

Nuntius Romam redit, the messenger returns to Some. 

The Accusative, either with or without an interjection, may / 

-be- used in Exclamations (381): 

Heu m6 miserum, ah me unhappy/ \y 

Dative. \^- 

— -tSZJL The Indirect Object of an action is put in the Dative. \ j 
It is used (384)— \i 

I. With Intransitive and Passive verbs : ^ 
Tib! servio, lam devoted to you. \* 

II. With Transitive verbs, in connection with the Direct Object : v\ 
Agros plfcbl dedit, he gave lands to the common people. \S^ 

^•XHT. Two Datives— the object to which and the object or^ 
end fob which — occur with a few verbs (390) : \ 

L With Intransitive and Passive verbs : - \ . 

Maid est hominibus avaritia, avarice is an evil to men. \v -j 

II. With Transitive verbs in connection with the Accusative: \ ) > 

Qulnque cohorts castrls praesidid rellquit, he left five cohorts for the de- 
fence of the camp. 

XTV. With adjectives, the object to which the quality is di- 
rected is put in the Dative (391) : 
Omnibus c&rum est, it is dear to all. 
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XV. The Dative is used with a few special nouns and adverbs 
(SW): 

I. With a few nouns from verbs which take the Dative : 
Jastitia est obtemperatid Ugibus, justice is obedience to laws. 

II. With a few adverbs from adjectives which take the Dative : 
Congruenter natttrae vlvere, to live in accordance with nature. 

^» — • Genitive. 

XVI. Any noun, not on Appositive, qualifying the meaning of 
another noun, is put in the Genitive (395) : 

Catonis orationes, Otto's orations, 

XV1L Many adjectives take a Genitive to complete their mean- 
ing (300) : 

A vidua laudis, desirous of praise. 

XYin. A noun predicated of another noun denoting a different 
person or thing is put in the Genitive (401) : 

Omnia hostium erant, all things belonged to the enemy. 

XIX. The Genitive is used (404)— 

I. With misereor and miseresoo : 
Miserere laborom, pity the labors. 

II. With reoordor, meminl, reminiaoor, and obllviaoor: 
Meminit praeteritorum, he remembers the past. 

III. With rSfert and interest : 
Interest omnium, it is the interest of all. 

XX. The Accusative of the Person and the Genitive of the 
TniNG are used with a few transitive verbs (400) : 

I. With verbs of reminding, admonishing : 

T& amlcitiae commonefacit, he reminds you of friendship. 

II. With verbs of accusing, convicting, acquitting : 
V irds sceleris arguis, you accuse men of crime. 

III. With miseret, paenitet, pudet, taedcl, and piget : 
Edrum nds miseret, we pity them. 

Ablative Pboper. 

XXI. The Place from which is denoted by the Ablative (412) : 
I. Generally with a preposition— &, an, dS, or ex: 

Ab urbe proflciscitur, he sets out from the city. 
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II. In Names or Towns without a preposition : 

PlatOnem Athenls aroesslvit, he summoned Plato from Athens. 

XXTT. Separation. Source, and Cause are denoted by the Abla- 
tive with or without a preposition (413) : 

Caedem ft vobls depello, / ward off slaughter from you. Hoc audlvl dg 
parente meo, / heard this from my father. Are ntilitate laud&tur, an art is 
praised because of Us usefulness. 

XXm. Comparatives without quam are followed by the Abla- 
tive (41T): 

Nihil est am&bilius virtflte, nothing is more lovely than virtue. 

Instrumental Ablative. 
XXTV. The Ablative is used (41t>- 

I. To denote Accompaniment. It then takes the preposition cum : 
Vlvit cum Balbo, he lives with BaJCbus. 

II. To denote Characteristic or Quality. It is then modified by an 
Adjective or by a Genitive : 

Summa virtnte adulescens, a youth of the highest virtue. 

III. To denote Manner. It then takes the preposition cum, or is mod- 
ified by an Adjective or by a Genitive : 

Cum virtnte vlxit, he lived virtuously. 

XXV. Instrument and Means are denoted by the Ablative (420) : 
Cornibus taurl se tatantur, bulls defend themselves with their horns. 

XXVI. The Ablative is used (481) — 

I. With titor, fruor, fungor, potior, vescor, and their compounds : 
Plurimls rebus fruimur et ntimur, we enjoy and use very many things. 

II. With Verbs and Adjectives of Plenty : 

Villa abundat lacte, cased, melle, the villa abounds in milt, cheese, and honey. 

III. With dlgnus, indlgnus, and contentus : 
Dlgnl sunt amlcitia, they are worthy of friendship. 

XXVII. Price is generally denoted by the Ablative (422) : 
Vendidit auro patriam, he sold hie country for gold. 

XXVT1T. The Measure of Difference is denoted by the Ab- 
lative (48S): 

Cn6 did longiorem m&naem faciunt, they make the month one day longer. 

XXIX. A noun, adjective, or verty may take an Ablative to de- 
fine its application (424) : hi,, m\ ( r ;* : * ^- v - 

Ndmine, nOn potestate, fwVre^c, he was king in name, not in power. 
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Locative Ablative. 

XXX. The Place in which is denoted (4*5) — 

I. Generally by the Locative Ablative with the preposition in : 
Hannibal in Italia niit, Hannibal woe in Italy. 

II. In Nairs or Towns by the Locative, if such a form exists, other- 
wise by the Locative Ablative : 

Bomae fuit, he woe at Borne. 

XXXI. The Time of an action is denoted by the Ablative 

Octdgesimo anno est mortuus, he died in hie eightieth year. 

XXXII. A noun and a participle may be put in the Ablative to 
add to the predicate an attendant circumstance (4S1) : 

Servto regnante viguerunt, they flourished in the reign of Serdus. 

Cases with Prepositions. 

XXXm. The Accusative and Ablative may be used with- prepo- 
sitions (43S) : 

Ad amlcum, to a friend. In Italia, in, Italy. 

J Agreement of Adjectives, Pronouns, and Verbs. 
/ frxxiy. An adjective agrees with its noun in gender, num- 
\bbb, and case (4 38) : 

Fortuna caeca est, fortune is blind. 

XXXV. A pronoun agrees with its antecedent in gender, num- 
ber, and person (445) : 

Animal, quod sanguinem habet, an animal which has blood. 

XXXVI. A finite verb agrees with its subject in number and 
person (400) : 

Ego reges ejecl, I have banished "kings. 

Use of the Indicative. 
XXXVIL The Indicative is used in treating of facts (474) : 
Dens mundum aedificavit, God made (built) the world. 

Moods and Tenses in Principal Clauses. 
XXXVHL The Subjunctive is used to represent the action not 

AS REAL, but AS DESIRED (48S) I 
Valeant elves, may the eiti&ens be well. 
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XXXIX. The Subjunctive is used to represent the action not as 
real, but as possible (485) : 

Hie quaerat quispiam, here some one may inquire. 

XL. The Imperative is used in commands, exhortations, and 

ENTREATIES (187) : 

Jastitiam cole, practice justice. 

Moods and Tenses in Subordinate Clauses. 

XLI. Principal tenses depend upon principal tenses ; historical 
upon historical (401): 

£nltitur ut vincat, he strives to conquer* 

XLH. The Subjunctive is used to denote Purpose (4OT) — 

I. With the relative qui, and with relative adverbs, as ubf, unde, etc: 

MissI sunt qui (=utii) consulerent Apollinem, they were sent to consult 
Apollo. 

II. With ut, nS, qu5, qu5minus : 

Utaltitur ut vincat, he strives that he may conquer. 

XLUI. The Subjunctive is used to denote Result (500) — 

I. With the relative qui, and with relative adverbs, as nbi, unde, cur, 
etc.: 

Ndn is sum qui (= ut ego) his utar, I am not such a one as to use these 
things. 

II. With ut, ut n5n, quln : 

Ita visit ut Athemensibus esset carissimus, he so lived that he was very 
dear to the Athenians. 

XLIV. Conditional sentences with si, nisi, nl, gin, take (507) — 

I. The Indicative in both clauses to assume the supposed case : 
Si splritum ducit, vlvit, if he breathes, he is alive. 

II. The Present or Perfect Subjunctive in both clauses to represent 
the supposed case as possible : 

Dies deficiat, si velim causam defender©, the day would fail me, if I should 
wish to defend the cause. 

III. The Imperfect or Pluperfect Subjunctive in both clauses to rep- 
resent the supposed case as contrary to fact: 

Plaribus verbis ad t$ scrlberem, si rte verba dealder&ret, I should write to 
you more fully (with more words), if the case required words. 

XLV. Conditional clauses take the Subjunctive (513) — 
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I. With dum, modo, dummodo, * if only,' * provided that ' ; dun ne\ 
modo n8, dnmmodo nf , * if only not,' * provided that not • : 

Manont ingenia, modo permaneat industria, mental power* remain, if only 
industry remains. 

II. With fio si, "at si, quam at, quasi, tanqnam, tanqnam aX, valut, 
velut si, c as if ,' ' than if/ involving an ellipsis of the real conclusion : 

Perinde habebo, ao si aortpsisses, / shall regard it just as if (i. c, as I 
should if) you had written. 

XLVL Concessive clauses take (515) — 

X. Generally the Indicative in the best prose, when introduced by 
quamquam: 

Quamquam intellegunt, though they understand. 

II. The Indicative or Subjunctive when introduced by ets\, ctiamsi, 
tametsi, or s\, like conditional clauses with H : 

Etsf nihil scid quod gandeam, though I know no reason why /should rejoice. 

III. The Subjunctive when introduced by licet, quamvU, ut, ni, cum, or 
the relative qui: 

Licet irrldeat, though he may deride. 

XLVII. Causal clauses with quod, quia, quoniam, quand&, gen- 
erally take (Hi)— 

I. The Indicative to assign a reason positively on one's own authority : 
Quoniam supplioatio decreta est, sines a thanksgiving has been decreed. 

II. The Subjunctive to assign a reason doubtfully, or on another's au- 
thority: 

Socrates aoensfttus est, quod corrumperet juventutem, Socrates was accused, 
because he corrupted the youth. 

XLVm. Causal clauses with cum and qui generally take the 
Subjunctive in writers of the best period (517) : 

Cum vita metus plena sit, since Ufe is full qffear. 

XLTX In temporal clauses with postquam, posUdquam, tcftf , ut, 
simul atque, etc., ( after, 1 'when,' 'as soon as/ the Indicative is 
used (518) : 

Postquam vldit, etc, castra posuit, he pitched hie camp, after he saw, etc 

L. I. Temporal clauses with dum, donee, and quoad, in the sense 
of while, as long as, take the Indicative (519) : 

Haeo fed, dum liouit, I did this while it was allowed. 

II. Temporal clauses with dum, ddnec, and quoad, in the sense 
of until, take — 
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1. The Indicative, when the action is viewed as an actual fact : 
Dellbera hoc, dum ego redeft, consider this until /return. 

2. The Subjunctive, when the action is viewed as something desired, 

PROPOSED, Or CONCEIVED : 

Different, dam defervescat Ira, let them defer it till their anger cooU. 
LI. In temporal clauses with antequam and priusquam (520) — 
I. Any tense except the Imperfect and Pluperfect is put — 

1. In the Indicative, when the action is viewed as an actual fact : 
Priusquam lQcet, adsunt, they are present before it is light. 

2. In the Subjunctive, when the action is viewed as something de- 
sired, proposed, or conceived : 

Antequam de re publica dlcam, before /(can) speak of the republic. 
II. The Imperfect and Pluperfect are put in the Subjunctive : 
Antequam urbem eaperent, before they took the city. 
LH. In temporal clauses with cum (521) — 

L Any tense except the Imperfect and the Pluperfect is put in the 
Indicative : 

Cum quiescunt, probant, while they are silent, they approve. 
II. The Imperfect and Pluperfect are put — 

1. In the Indicative, when the temporal clause asserts an historical 
fact: 

P&ruit cum necesae erat, he obeyed when it was necessary. 

2. In the Subjunctive, when the temporal clause simply defines the 
time of the principal action : 

Cum epistulam complicarem, while I was folding the letter. 
LEI. The principal clauses of the Direct Discourse on becom- 
ing Indirect take the Infinitive or Subjunctive as follows (523) : 

I. When Declarative, they take the Infinitive with a Subject Accusative : 
Dlcebat anirnos esse dlvlnos, he was wont to say that souls are divine. 

II. When Interrogative, they take— 

1. Generally the Subjunctive: 

Ad postulate Caesaris respoodit, quid sib! vellet, cur venlret, to the de- 
mands of Caesar he replied, what did he wish, why did he come t 

2. Sometimes the Infinitive with a Subject Accusative, as in rhetorical 
questions : 

Docebant rem esse testimonio, etc. ; quid esse levius, they showed that the 
fact was a proof, etc. ; what was more inconsiderate t 
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III. When Imperative, they take the Subjunctive: 
Serlbit Labienft cum legifae veniat, he write* to Labienue to come (that he 
should come) with a legion. 

LIV. The subordinate clauses of the Direct Discourse, on be- 
coming Indirect, take the Subjunctive (594) : 

Respondit se id quod in Nervils feciaset factftrum, he replied that he would 
do what he had done in the case of the Nervii. 

LV. The Subjunctive is used (529) — 

I. In indirect questions : 

Quaeritur, cur doctissiml homines dissentiant, it is a question, why the 
most learned men disagree. 

II. Often in clauses dependent upon an Infinitive or upon another Sub- 
junctive : 

Nihil indlgnius est quam earn qui culpa careat Bupplicid non carere, noth- 
ing is more shameful than that he who is free from fault should not be ex- 
empt from punishment. 

Infinitive, 

"^LVI. Many verbs admit an Infinitive to complete or qualify their 
meaning (533) : 

Haec vltare cupimus, we desire to avoid these things. 

<CjLVH. Many transitive verbs admit both an Accusative and an 
Infinitive (534); 

Te sapere dooet, he teaches you to be win. 

<T LVIII. The Infinitive sometimes takes an Accusative as its sub- 
ject (536): 

Plattnem Tarentum venisae reperid, I find that Plato came to Tarentum. 

Supine. 
LIX. The Supine in urn is used with verbs of motion to express 
purpose (54ft) : 

LegatI venerunt res repetttum, deputies come to demand restitution. 

LX. The Supine in ft is generally used as an Ablative of Speci- 
fication (541) : 

Quid est tarn jucundum audita, what is so agreeable to hear (in hearing) f 

■ S 
Adverbs. 

LXI. Adverbs qualify verbs, adjectives, and other judykkbs 
(551): 

Sapientes fellciter vlvunt, the wise live happily. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

ARRANGEMENT OF WORDS AND 
CLAUSES. 

559. The Latin admits of great variety in the arrangement of 
the different parts of the sentence, thus affording peculiar facilities 
both for securing proper emphasis, and for imparting to its periods 
that harmonious flow which characterizes the Latin classics. But 
with all this freedom and variety, there are certain general laws of 
arrangement which it will be useful to notice. 

I. Abbangembnt of Words. 
General Rules. 

560. The Subject followed by its modifiers occupies the first 
place in the sentence, and the Predicate preceded by its modifiers 
the last place : 

Sol oriens diem conficit, the tun rising males the day. Cic. Animus aegor 
semper errat, a diseased mind always errs. Cic. Miltiades Athfenas libera vit, 
Miltiades liberated Athens. Nep. 

561. Emphasis and Euphony affect the arrangement of words. 

I. Any word, except the subject, may be made emphatic by being placed 
at the beginning of the sentence : 

Silent leges inter anna, laws are silent in tear. Cic. Numitirl Remus 
deditur, Remus isrdelivered to~Nuxitob. Li v. 

II. Any word, except the predicate, may be made empJiatic by being 
placed at the ENiTof the sentence : 

Nobis non satisfaclt ipse Demosthenes, even Demosthenes does not satisfy 
us. Cic Consulatum petlvit nunquam, he never sought the consulship. Cic. 

III. Two words naturally connected, as a noun and its adjective, or a 
noun and its Genitive, are sometimes made emphatic by Separation : 

ObjurgdtioneS nonnanquam incidunt necessarian, sometimes necessary hi- 
proofs occur. Cic. Justitiae fungatur officils, let him discharge the duties of 
justice. Cic. 

Note.— A word may be made emphatic by being placed between the parts of a com- 
pound tense : 

Magna adhibits cura est, great care has been taken. Cic. 

562. Chiasmus. 1 — When two groups of words are contrasted, 
the order of the first is often reversed in the second : 

1 Bo called from the Greek letter X. 
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Fragile corpus animus sempiternus movet, the imperishable soul moves the 
perishable body, Cic. 

563. Kindred Words. — Different forms of the same word, or 
different words of the same derivation, are generally placed near 
each other: 

Ad senem senex de seneotQte scrtpsl, /, an old man, wrote loan old man 
on the subject of old age, Cic. Inter a* alils alii prosunt, they benefit each 
other. Cic 

564. A word which has a common relation to two other words 
connected by conjunctions, is placed— 

I. Generally before or after both : 

Picis et arte* et gloria, both the arte and the glory of peace. Liv. Belli 
p&cisque artes, the arte of war and of peace. Li v. 

Note.— A Genitive or an adjective foUowiiif two noons may qualify both, but it 
more frequently qualifies only the latter : 

Haee percunctatio Ac dentlntiatlo belli, this inquiry and this declaration of war. Liv. 

II. Sometimes directly after the first before the conjunction : 
Honoris certftmen et gloriae, a struggle for honor and glory. Cic. AgrI 

omnes et maria, aU lands and teas. Cio. 

Special Rules. 

565. The Modifiers of a Noun generally follow it. They 
may be either adjectives or nouns: 

Populus Romftnus decrevit, the Roman people decreed. Cic. Herodotus, 
pater historiae, Herodotus, the father of history. Cic Liber de officils, the 
book on duties. Cic 

1. Modifiers, when emphatic, are placed before their nouns : 

Tuseus ager Romfind adjacet, the Tuscan territory borders on the Soman. Llv. 

2. When a noun is modified both by an Adjective and by a Genitive, the usual order 
is, Adjective— Genitive— noun : 

Ui^u d^umpioM^ a oreat scarcity (/citisens. Cic. 

8. An adjective is often separated from its noun by a monosyllabic preposition : 

Mago& cum perfculd esse, to be attended with great peril. Cic. 

4. In the poets an adjective is often separated from its noun by the modifier of another 
noun: 

Inspfirata tuae veniet plums superbla*, the unexpected down shall come upon your 
pride. Hor. 

566. The Modifiers of an Adjective generally precede it, 
but, if not adverbs, they may follow it : 

Facile doctissimus, unquestionably the most learned. Cio. Omni aet&tl 
communis, common to every age. Cic A vidua laudis, desirous of praise. 
Cic. 

567. The Modifiers of a Verb generally precede it : 
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Gloria virtQtem sequitur, glory follows virtue. Cio. Hundua de6 paret,. 
the world is subject to God. Cio. Vehementer dixit, he spoke vehemently. Cio. 

1. When the verb is placed at the beginning of the sentence, the modifiers, of coarse, 
follow; see the first example under 561, 1. 

2. An empluttic modifier may of course stand at the beginning or at the end of the 
sentence (661): 

Facilttme^gnosctuturadnlescenteSfin^ Cic 

8. Of two or more modifiers belonging to the same verb, that which in thought is 

most intimately connected with the verb stands next to it, while the others are arranged 

as emphasis and euphony may require : 

Mors propter brevitatem vftae nunquam tange* abest, death is never far distant, in 

consequence of the shortness of life* Cic 

568, The Modifiers op an Adverb generally precede it, but 
a Dative often follows it: 

ValdS vehementer dixit, he spoke very vehemently. Cic. Congruenter 
naturae vlvit, he lives agreeably to nature. Cio. 

569. Special Words. — Some words have a favorite place in 
the sentence, which they seldom leave. Thus — 

I. The Demonstrative generally precedes its noun : 
Custds hujus urbis, the guardian of this city. Cic 

1. Ills in the sense of well-known (450, 4) generally follows its noun, if not accom- 
panied by an adjective: 

M€d£a ilia, that well-known Medea. Cic. 

2. Pronouns are often brought together, especially quisque with suns or sul: 
Justltia suum culque tribvdi, Justice gives to every man his due (his own). Cic. Qui 

bo8o student praest&re, etc., who are eager to excel % etc Sail. 

IL Prepositions generally stand directly before their cases, but tenus 
and versus follow their cases : 
' In A&iam profagit, he fled into Asia. Cic. Co\\S\£Tiu&,uptotheneck. Ov. 

1. The preposition frequently follows the relative, sometimes other pronouns, and 
sometimes even nouns, especially in poetry : 

B€s qua de* agitur, the subject of which we are treating. Cic Italiam contra, over 
against Italy. Verg. Corpus in Aeaddae, into the body ofAeacides. Verg. 

2. For cum appended to an Ablative, see 184, 6; .187, 2. 

8. Genitives, adverbs, and a few other words sometimes stand between the preposi- 
tion and Its case. In adjurations per is usually separated from its case by the Accusa- 
tive of the object adjured, or by some other word ; snd sometimes the verb dro is omitted : 

Post AlexandrT magnl mortem, after the death qf Alexander the Great Cic Ad 
bene vlvendum, for living weU. Cic Per ego has bcrimas to" 6ro, J implore yon by 
these tears. Verg. Per ego vos defis (= per deds ego vos orO), I pray you in the name 
of the gods. Curt. 

III. Conjunctions and Relatives, when they introduce clauses, generally 
stand at the beginning of such clauses ; hut autem } cnim, quidem, quofue, 
vdrt 9 and generally igilur, follow some other word : . 

Si peocavl, Ignosce, if I have erred, pardon me* Cio. Il qui superiorfis 
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.trait, those who are superior. Cfo. Ipse autem omnia vidfcbat, but he himself 
saw all things. Cic. 

1. A conjunction may follow a relative or an emphatic word, tad ft relative may follow 
an emphatic word : 

Id at audTrit, as he heard this. Hep. Quae cum ita tint, since tkeee things are so. 
Cic Trdjae qui primus ab Orb vealt, tcAo eamejlrstjrom the ehcree of Troy. Verg;. 

Notx.— Certain conjunctions, aa et, nee, sed y and eren <m*< and ref, are more frequently 
remoyed from the beginning of the clauee in poetry than in prow : 

C om p rot r o a at omnia Impetus, and all violenc e teat checked. Verg. 

Sl Jii—quidem taken the emphatie word or word* between the two parts: 

He^ opfaofe quldem, «etf even t» the totems. Cic 

ft. Qnfctan often foUows proaoaiu^ *»iMr^fc^ and ord^utJt.* 

Exn»e^uMemiiiliUaudiet,J»w» Cic 

4. Que, «c no, introducing a clause or phrase, are generally appended to the flrat 
word; but if that word ia a preposition, the/ are often appended to the next word : 

In fbr6qoAa*dtf»ta* Jbrum. Cic Inter nosque, and among vs. Cic 

IV. Ndn, when it qualifies some single word, stands directly before that 
word ; but when it is particularly emphatic, or qualifies the entire clause, 
it sometimes stands at the beginning of the clause, and sometimes before 
the finite Terb or before the auxiliary of a compound tense : 

Hac villa oarere ndn possunt, they are not able to do without thie villa. Cic 
Non Mt Juppiter metuendus, Jupiter was not to be /eared. Cic. Fas ndn 
putant, they do not think it right. Cic Pecflnia solata non est, the money 
hoe not been paid. Cic 

1. Jn general, in negative clauses the negative wora\ whether particle, verb, or noun, 
is made prominent: 

Negat quemquam posse, he denies that any one is able. Cic. Nihil est meHua, 
nothing is better. Cic 

Y. Inquam, sometimes did, introducing a quotation, follows one or more 
of the words quoted. The subject, if expressed, generally follows its verb : 

Nihil, inquit Brutus, quod dlcam, nothing which I shall state, said Brutus* 
Cic 

VI. The Vocative rarely stands at the beginning of a sentence. It 
usually follows an emphatic word : 

Perge, Laell, proceed, Laeiius. Cic 

IL Abbangkmknt of Clauses. 

570. Clauses connected by coordinate conjunctions (554) fol- 
low each other in the natural order of the thought, as in English : 

Sdl ruit et montes umbrantur, the sun hastens to its setting, and the moun- 
tains are shaded. Verg. Gf ges & nulla videbatur, ipse autem omnia vidfebat, 
Oyges was seen by no one, but he himself saw all things, Cic 

571 . A clause used as the Subject of a complex sentence (848) 
generally stands-at the beginning of the sentence, and a clause used 
as the Predicate at the end : 
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Quid dies ferat incertum est, what a day may bring forth is uncertain. Cic.. 
Exitus fait Or&tiOnis, sib! nQllara cum his amlcitiam esse, the close of the ora- 
tion was, that he had no friendship with these men. Caes. 

1. This arrangement is the same as that of the simple sentence ; see 500. 

2. Emphasis and euphony often have the same effect upon the arrangement of clauses 
as upon the arrangement of words; see 501. 

572. Clauses used as the Subordinate Elements of complex 
sentences admit three different arrangements: 

I. They are generally inserted within the principal clause, like the sub- 
ordinate elements of a simple sentence : 

Hostes, ub! prlmum nostrds equites ccnspexerunt, celeriter nostras per- 
turbftv Srunt, the enemy, as soon as they saw our cavalry, quickly put our men 
to rout. Caes. Sententia, quae, tutissima videb&tur, Ylcit, the opinion wJiich 
seemed the safest prevailed. Li v. 

II. They are often placed before the principal clause : 

Cum quiescunt, probant, while they are quiet, they approve. Cic Qu&lia 
sit animus, animus nesoit, the soul knows not what the soul is. Cic. 

None— This arrangement is generally used when the subordinate clause either refers 
back to the preceding sentence, or is preparatory to the thought of the principal clause. 
Hence temporal, conditional, and concessive clauses often. precede the principal clause. 
Hence also, in sentences composed of correlative clauses with is— qui, tali*— audits, 
tantus—quanius, turn— cum, ita—ut, etc, the relative member, L e., the clause with 
qui, qudUs, quantus, cum, ut, et&, generally precedes. 

III. They sometimes follow the principal clause : 

Enltitur ut vinoat, he strives that he may conquer. Cic Sol efficit ut omnia 
floreaut, the sun causes all things to bloom. Cic. 

Nom— This arrangement is generally used when the subordinate clause is either 
intimately connected in thought with the following sentence, or explanatory of the prin- 
cipal clause. Hence, clauses of Purpose and Result generally follow the principal clause, 
as in the examples. 

573. Latin Periods. — A complex sentence in which two or 
more subordinate clauses are inserted within the principal clause is 
called a Period in the strict sense of the term. 

Notk 1.— The examples given under 572, 1., are short and simple examples of Latin 
Periods. 

Not* 2.— Many Latin periods consist of several carefully constructed clauses so united 
as to form one complete harmonious whole. For examples, see Cicero's Third Oration 
against Catiline, XII., 'Bed quoniam . . . providers'; also Ltvy, L, 6, 'Numttor, inter 
prlmum . . . ostendiL' 

Notx 8.— In a freer sense the term Period is sometimes applied to all complex sen- 
tences which end with principal clauses. In this sense the examples given under 572, 
II., are Periods. Many carefully elaborated Latin sentences are constructed in this way ; 
see Cicero's Oration for the Poet Archias, I., 4 Quod si haec . . . debemus ' ; also the First 
Oration against Catiline, XIII., *Ut saepe homines . . . ingraveseet' 
15 
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PART FOURTH. 
PROSODY. 

574^ Prosody treats of Quantity and Versification. 



CHAPTEB I. 

QUANTITY.. 

575. The time occupied in pronouncing a syllable in poetry 
is called its quantity. 1 Syllables are accordingly characterized as 
long j dart, or common. 9 

I. General Rules of Quantity. 

576. A syllable is Long in Quantity — 

I. If it contains a Diphthong, or is the result of Con- 
traction : 

haec, foedus, aura; cogo {for eoigo), occldo {for oocaedd), nil {for nihil). 

I. Brae in composition is usually short before a vowel : vraeaeSUve. 

II. If its rowel is followed by J, X, or Z, or any Two 
Consonants except a mate and a liquid : * 

major, dux, servos, sunt, regunt, regnum, agmen. 

1. But one or both of the consonants most belong to the same word as the 
vowel: ab* tide, per* eaxa. 

Not* 1.— B has bo tendency in combination with any consonant to lengthen a pie- 
ceding syllable. Hence in soon words ss Aekaeue^ Athinae, the first syllable is short 

Nora 8.— In the early poets a short Anal syllable ending in « remained short before 
% word beginning with a consonant ; sometimes also short Anal syllables ending in other 
consonants : itndginU/orman^ enim «*rd, erat dictd.* 

* In many cases the quantity of syllables may be best learned from the Dictionary, 
tut in others the student may be greatly aided by certain general statements or roles. 

* That is, sometimes long and sometimes short 

* Here the syllable is long by nature if the Vowel is long, but long only by position 
if the vowel is short For the quantity of vowels before two consonants or a double eon- 
sonant, see 651. 

* Here ab becomes long before $ In eide % end per before s in eaaoa, 

* Here the syllables it, <m, and at remain short 
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Notk 8.— In the early poets many syllables long by position in the Augustan poets 
are sometimes short, as the first syllable oteooe, ergo, ilia, inter, omnis, unde, uaoor. 

Notk 4.— A final syllable ending in a vowel is occasionally, though rarely, lengthened 
by consonants at the beginning of the following word. 

Notk 6.— In Greek words a syllable with a vowel before a mute and a nasal Is some- 
times short : cyenus, Teemessa. 

2. In the compounds oijugum, the syllable before,; is short : tyjugu*. 

<577. A syllable is Shobt in Quantity if its vowel is 
followed in the same word by another Vowel, by a Diph- 
thong, or by the aspirate H : 

dies, dooe6, viae, nihil. 

I. The following vowels, with the syllables which contain them, are 
long by Exception : 

1. A — (1) in the Genitive ending d% of Dec L : auldl ; (2) in proper 
names in dius: Gains (Gftjus); (3) before to, i>, to, tw, in the verb did. 

2. 12 — (1) in the ending 21 of Dec V. when preceded by a vowel : diet ; 
and sometimes when preceded by a consonant : fidH, rU ; often in the Da- 
tive Singular of the pronoun i* ; l\; (2) in proper names in lius: Pom- 
pSius ; (3) in Iheu, and in Rhea} 

r-^&rt— (1) in the verb fM, when not followed by er : flam, fiebam, but 
I fieri /' (2) in ditto, a, urn (for divus, a, urn); (3) generally in the Genitive 
ending lus: alius, Utius ; (4) sometimes in JAona. 
* — 4. O — sometimes in &h$. 

5. In Greek words vowels are often long before a vowel, because long 
in the original : der, AenSOs, BrisHs, Meneldus, Trtes. 

Notx.— This often occurs in proper names In la, la, lus, lus, ddn, Un, dis, dis, 
dius: Mldla, Alexandria, Plneus, D&rlus, Orl&n* 

578. A syllable is Common in Quantity if its vowel, 
naturally short, is followed by a mute and a liquid : 

ager, agrl ; pater, patris ; duplex, triplex. 

Notk 1.— A syllable ending in a mute in the first part of a compound before a liquid 
at the beginning of the second part is long : ab-rumpd, ob-roffd. 

Notts 2.— In Flautus and Terence a syllable with a short vowel before a mute and a 
liquid is short. 

n. Quantity of Final Syllables. 

579. Monosyllables are long : 

6, da, tfi, s€, de, si, qui, dd, pro, to, dOs, pes, sis, t>6s, sus, pftr, sSl. 

1 The name of the daughter of Numitor, and of a priestess in Vergil. In Khed, anoth- 
er name for Oybell, the * is short. 

* Sometimes fieri in Plautus and Terence. 
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I. The following are short by Exception : 
fi* Enclitics: que, ve, ne, ee, te,pse,pU. 
^.Sr'rtonosyllables in b, d, 1, m, t : ab, ad,/el, turn, et ; except sdl, til. 

3. An, bit, cU, cor, e$,fac,fer, in, is, nee, os (ossis), per, ter, qua (indef- 
inite), quit, vir, vas (vadis), and sometimes hie and Me in the Nominative 
and Accusative. 

680. In words of more than one syllable — 

I. The final rowels i, o, and u are long; a, e, and y, 
short: 1 

marl, audi, servo, omnlno, frQctfl, cornu ; via, niaria, mare, misy. 

II. Final syllables in c are long ; in d, 1, m, n, r, t, short : 

&lec, iliac ; illud, consul, amem, carmen, amor, caput. 

Note 1.— Donee and Uin are exceptions. 

Not* 2.— Final syllables in n and r are long in many Greek words which end long in 
the original: aa TTUOn, AneMsen, Hymen, DtlpHln, air, aether, erdter. 

III. The final syllables as, es, and os are long ; is, us, 
ys, short : 

amis, mensas, mones, nubes, servos ; avis, urbis, bonus, chlamys. 

Nora 1.— The learner win remember that short final syllables Hke 4s, tea, etc., may be 
lengthened by being placed before a word beginning with a consonant; tee 576, IL 

Nora 2.— Plautaa retains the original quantity of many final syllables usually short in 
the Augustan age. Thus the endings d, i, dl, dr,or,i*,u*,dt,et, U, often stand in place 
of the later endings a, e, ctf, or, or, is, us, at, et, it (21). Some of these early forma 
are retained by Terence, and some of them occasionally occur in the Augustan poets. 

Nora 8.— Plautns and Terence, in consequence of the colloquial character of comedy, 
often shorten unaccented final syllables after an accented short syllable ; ama, abi 3 
dedi, domi, domo, viro, pedes. 

Nora 4.— In Plautaa and Terence the doubling of a letter does not usually affect the 
quantity of the syllable : U in Me, mm in immo, pp in opportune: 

581. Numerous exceptions to the general rule for the 
quantity of final syllables occur even in classical Latin: 
I. Z final, usually long, is sometimes short or comcoN — 

1. Shout in nisi, quasi, cui (when a dissyllable), and in the Greek ending 
$i of the Dative and Ablative Plural. 

2. Common in aUhf, tiH, sibl, ibf, M, and in the Dative and Vocative 
Singular of some Greek words. 

II. O final, usually long, is short — 

1. In duo, ego, octo, eho, in the adverbs cUo, Uico, modo, and its compounds, 
dummodo, quomodo, etc., in eedo, and in the old form endo. 

1 U Is short in indu and nknu. Contracted syllables are long, according to 578, 1. 
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2. Sometimes (1) in nouns of Dec. III. and (2) in verbs, though very 
rarely in the best poets. 

m. & finals usually short, is long — 

1. In the Ablative : mined, bond, Hid. 

2. In the Vocative of Greek nouns in as : Aenid, Mid.* • 

8. In Verbs and Particles: amd, curd; circd, juxtd, anted, fruetrd. Ex- 
cept ita, quia, $a, Afy'a, andputa used adverbially. 

IV. B final, usually short, is long — 

1. In Dec. I. and V.,* and in Greek plurals of Dec. III. : epitomi ; ri, die; 
tempi, meli. 

2. Generally in the Dative ending I of Deo. III. i aerl = aeH. 

8. In the Singular Imperative Active of Conj. IL : mora, dod. But e is 
sometimes short in cavt, via% etc* 

4. In fieri, fiermi, Shi, and in adverbs from adjectives of Dec II. : ddcti, 
recti. Except bene, male, in/erne, interne, superne. 

V. As final, usually long, is short — 

1. In anae and in a few Greek nouns in aa : Areas, lampas. 

2. In Greek Accusatives of Dec III. : Areadae, hirda*. 

VL Bs final, usually long, is short — 

1. In Nominatives Singular of Dec III. with short increment (589) in 
the Genitive : miles (itis), obees (idis), interpret (etifl). Except abies, arise, 
partis, Ceres, and compounds of pis, as bipes, tripis, etc 

2. In penes and the compounds of es, as odes, pates. 

8. In Greek words— (1) in the plural of those which increase in the Geni- 
tive: Arcades, Trdadet ; (2) in a few neuters in es: Eippomenu; (8) in a 
few Vocatives Singular: Demosthenes. 

VII. Os final, usually long, is short — 

1. In compos, impos, exos. 

2. In Greek words with the ending short in the Greek : Dilos, mehe. 

VIII. Is final, usually short, is long — 

1. In plural cases : mentis, servie, vObis. Hence /oris, grdtis, inordtis. 

2. In Nominatives of Dec. III. increasing long in the Genitive : Quirt* 
(Itis), Salamu (Inis). 

8. In the Singular Present Indie Act. of Conj. IV. : audi*. 

Rots.— -Jfdtftt, quids, utervis, follow the quantity of vis. 

4. In the Singular Present Subj. Act. : possis, veto, ntiUs, mdlis. 

1 Sometimes in tho Vocative of Greek noons in as and is. 
■ Hence, in the compounds, hodie\pridie\poeirid4e\ quart. 
* In the comic poets many diaayllabto Imperatives with a short penult shorten the 
ultimate: as habe, Jube, mane, move, tace, tene, ate. 
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5. Sometimes in the Singular of the Future Perfect and of the Perfect 
Subjunctive : am&verU, docutrU. 

IX. Us final, usually short, is Loire — 

1. In Nominatives of Dec. III. increasing long in the Genitive : virtus 
(tktis), tdlit* (Oris). 

Kotb.— Bat pain* (n abort) oecon in Horace, An Poe'tica, 6S. 

2. In Dec. IV., in the Genitive Singular, and in the Nominative, Accusa- 
tive, and Vocative Plural : frteUU. 

8. In Greek words ending long in the original: Ihnth&s, Sipphti*, tripus. 
Not*.— But we have Oedipus and p&ypu*. 

m. Quantity in Incrrmekts. 
682. A word is said to increase in declension, when it has in 
any case more syllables than in the Nominative Singular, and to 
have as many increments of declension as it has additional syllables : 
sermd, sermonis, sermdnibus. 1 

583. A verb is said to increase in conjugation, when it has in 
any part more syllables than in the second person singular of the 
Present Indicative Active, and to have as many increments of conju- 
gation as it has additional syllables : am&s, amdtis, amdbtitis.* 

584. If there is but one increment, it is uniformly the penult ; 
if there are more than one, they are the penult with the requisite 
number of syllables before it. The increment nearest the begin- 
ning of the word is called the first increment, and those following 
this are called successively the second, third, and fourth increments. 1 

Increments of Declension. 

585. In the Increments of Declension, a and o are long ; 
e, i, u, and y, short : 4 

aet&s, aet&tis, aetatibus ; sermo 1 , sermonis ; puer, puerl, puerorum ; fulgur, 
fulguris; chlamys, chlamydia; bonus, bon&rum, bontaum; ille, iUflrum, il- 
lorum ; miser, misert ; supplez, supplicis ; satur, saturL 

I. A, usually long in the increments of declension, is short in the first 
increment — • 

1 Sermonis, having one syllable more than sermd, has one Increment, while sermdni- 
bus has two increments. 

* AmdUs has one Increment, amabdHs two. 

i » i s i 

* In ser-mdn-i-bWy the first Increment Is mbn^ the second i ; and In mon-u-^rd-tnus^ 
the first Is u, the second e, the third rd. 

* Y occurs only In Greek words, and Is long In the Increments of noons in yn and of 
a few others. 

* Observe that the exceptions belong to the first Increment. 
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1. Of masculines in al and ar: Hannibal, Hannibalis ; Caesar, Caetarit. 

2. Of nouns in t preceded by a consonant: daps, dapit; Arabs, Arabis ; 
Hem 8, hiemit. 

3. Of Greek nouns in a and as : poema, poematis ; Pallas, Balladis. 

4. Of (1) bacear, Jtipar, jubar, lor, nectar, par, and its compounds ; (2) 
anas, mat, vat (vadis) ; (3) sal, fax, and a few rare Greek words in ax. 

II. O, usually long in the increments of declension, is short in the first 
increment — l 

1. Of Neuters in Declension III. : aequor, aequorit; tempus, temporis. 
Except os (Oris), odor (adoris), and comparatives. 

2. Of words in t preceded by a consonant : inops, inopis. Except OyeUpt 
and hydrops. 

8. Of arbor, bdt, leput; compos, impos, memor, immemor ; Allobrox, Cap- 
padox, praecox. 

4. Of most Patriate : MaeedS, Macedonis. 

5. Of many Greek nouns— (1) those in to: rhUdr, Bettdr; (2) many in 6 
and &n increasing short in Greek : aid&n, aidonit; (3) in Greek compounds 
in pus or pus: tripus (odis), Oedipus, 

m. B, usually short in the increments of declension, is long in the 
first increment — 

1. Of Declension V. : diH, dierum, di&us, rebut. But in the Genitive and 
Dative Singular sometimes short after a consonant : fidH, spH. 

2. Of nouns in en, mostly Greek : lien, Itinis; Siren, Sirenis. So AniS, 
Anienit. 

8. Of Celtiber, Iber, ver, heret, locvplet, merges, quies^ tnqlties, rtquies, ptebs, 
lex, rex, dlec, dlex, vertex. 

4. Of a few Greek words in es and er: lebis, lebetit; ctdtif, erdterit. Ex- 
cept der and aether. 

IV. I, usually' short in the increments of declension, is long in the 
first increment—- 

1. Of most words in ix : rddix, rddicit ; fetix,fdlicis* 

2. Of dis, gUt, lit, vis, Quirts, Samnit, 

8. Qfdelphln, and a few rare Greek words* 
Nora.— For quantity of t in the ending Utt, rte STY, 8. 

Y. TJ, usually short in the increments of declension, is long in the 
first increment — 

1. Of nouns in Us with the Genitive in urit, ails, udis : jus, juris; talus, 
salutis ; palus, pafadit* 

2. Of fur, frux, lux, plat, FoiOux. 

1 See p. 842, foot-note 5. 

* Bat short in appendix, eaUm, OUta, JUto, fortUeo, nta, pirn, talim, ttrim, and * 
few others, chiefly proper names. 

* Bat short in intercut, Ligus, peeut. 
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Increments of Conjugation. 

586. In the Increments of Conjugation (583), a, e, and 
o are long ; i and u short : 

amftmus, amemus, amatote ; regimus, somas. 

Nora 1.— In ascertaining the increments of the irregular verbs,/**, void, and their 
compounds, the loll form of the second person, /eris, eotta, eto, moat be need. Thus 
In feribam and xtottiban^ the increments are ri and J& 

Nora 2.— In ascertaining the increments of reduplicated forma (355, I.), the re- 
dapttoatkm is not counted. Thna dtdimw has bat one increment, di. 

I. A, usually long in the increments of conjugation, is short in the 
first increment of do : dare, dabam, circumdabam. 

II. E, usually long in the increments of conjugation, is short before r — 

1. In the tenses in ram, rim, rO : amdveram, amdverim, amdverO; rexerat, 
rexerU. 

2. In the first increment of the Present and Imperfect of Conjugation III. : 
regere, regerte, regerem, regarer. 

3. In the Future ending beris, here : amdberU or -ere, mondberi*. 

4. Barely in the Perfect ending erunt: tUUrunt for eteterunt; see 236, 
note ; also Systole, 609, VI. 

III. X, usually short in the increments of conjugation, is long, except 
before a rowel — 

1. In the first increment of Conjugation IV., except tmttf of the Perfect : 
audire, audivi, auditum; eentire, eentimue; tthmmue (Perfect). 

2. In Conjugation III., in the first increment of Perfects and Supines in 
ivl and Uum (878), and of the parts derived from them (except imus of 
the Perfect: trUrimue) : cupivi, eupwerat, eupitus ; petirt, petitus; capeseivi^ 
capeeeUurw. Gdvieus from gaudeo follows the same analogy. 

8. In the endings imus and Uie of the Present Subjunctive : Hmue, eitU ; 
velimus, velttis (240, 8). 

4. In noJUe, ndlUO, nfilUMe, and in the different persons of {bam, Ito, from 
eO (895). 

5. Sometimes in the endings rfmue and rftie of the Future Perfect and 
Perfect Subjunctive : am&verfmus, amdverttit. 

IV. U, usually short in the increments of conjugation, is long in the 
Supine and the parts formed from it : voliUwn, voliUOrm, amtUQrm, 

IV. Quantity op Derivative Endings. 

587. The most important derivative endings may be classified 
according to quantity as follows : 

I. Derivative endings with a Long Penult : 
1. Shram, Scrum, Strum: 

flabrum, simulacrum, ar&trum. 
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2. ed6, Idd, udd ; 5g6, Ig6, fig6 : 

dulcedo, cupldo, solitudo ; voragft, orlgo, aerugo. 

3. Sis, *is, Sis, Otis, Ine*, one* — in patronymics : l 
Ptolemais, Chr^seis, Mlnois, IcariOtis, NerfnS, AcrisidnS. 

4. 51a, lie; alls, ©lis, ulis : 
querela, ovlle ; mortalis, fidelis, curulis. 

5. Sniis, onus, Onus, fintu ; ana, ana, dna, fina : 

urbanus, egSnus, patrdnus, tribunus; membr&na, habena, annona, la- 
cuna, 

6. axis, arus ; Orus, 5sus ; a" vus, Xvns : 

ealutaris, avftrus ; canOrus, animOsus ; octavus, aestlvus. 

7. fitus, Stus, Itns, Otus, utus ; fitim, Itim, utim ; Stum, Sta : ' 
filatus, facStus, turrTtus, aegrOtus, cornutus ; singul&tim, virftim, tribu- 

tim ; querc&tum, monSta. 

8. 5M, XnX, 6nl— in distributives : 
septenl, qulni, octonL 

II. Derivative endings with a Short Penult — 

1. ad§s, iades, ides — in patronymics : * 
AenSadgs, LaertiadSs, Tantalides. 

2. iacms, ions, Idas: 4 
Corinthiacus, modicus, cupidus. 

3. olus, ola, oltun ; ulus, ula, ulum ; otdus, crala, enlam — in diminu- 
tives : 

flliolus, flliola, atriolum ; bortulus, virgula, oppidulum ; flosculus, par- 
ticula, munusculum. 

4. etas, itas— in nouns ; iter, itas— in adverbs : 
pietfts, Veritas ; fortiter, dlvTnitus. 

6. atilis, ilis, bilis — in verbals; inns — in adjectives denoting material 
or time:* 

vers&tilis, docilis, amabilis ; adamantinus, cedrinus, crastinus, diQtinus. 

Nora 1.— His in adjectives from nouns usually has the penult long : cUftlU, hostUis, 
puerUis, virllie. 

Notts 2,— Inns denoting characteristic (330) usually has the penult long : canlnw, 
equlnw, marinus. 

* Except Danais, Phdcais, TMbais, N&rUs. 

* Except (1) ankiUtue, JbrtuUus, grdtuUue, h&Utus, Kospthts, spiritus ; (2) ad/a- 
tint, statim, and adverbs in tins, as dlvlnitm; and (8) participles provided for by 580. 

* Except (1) those in Ides from nouns In bus and is: as, PUM-es (Peleus), Neo- 
tlldes (Neoclea) ; and (2) AmpMardidis, AmyoHdis, JBUidM, Cordnldle, LyoQrgid&s. 

« Except amicus, anttcua, aprtous, mendlcus, posticus, pudleus. 

* Except m&t&tlnus, repentlnus, veepertlnus. 
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m. Derivative endings with a Long Aktepehult : 

1. aceus, aceus, anew, bins, firtam, tains : 

rosaceus, pannaoeas, subit&neus, cibarins, columbarium, cSnstiritu. 

2. Sbundus, fioundus; ffbiHa, Stills, ftticai: 
mlrftbundus, Irftcundus ; amftbilis, versatilis, aquaticus. 

3. SgintS, IgintX, Ssimns — in numerals: 
nonigintft, vlgintL, eentesimns. 

4. ImOnia, imonimn ; tOrins, a£rius; tOria, tdrfam: 
querimftnia, alimonium ; amatorius, ceiisftrius ; victoria, auditorium. 

IV. Derivative endings with a Short Astkfkkult: 

1. ibilii, itfldo, olantus, olenitis : 
crSdibilis, solittldo, vtnolentus, opulentus. 

2. urlO — in dcsiderativet : 
esurio, empturiO, parturio. 

Y. Quantity of Stem-Syllables. 

588. All simple verbs in id of the Third Conjugation (til) 
have the stem-syllable 1 short: 

capio, cupio, faci6, fodio, fugio. 

589. Most verbs which form the Perfect in u\ have the stem- 
syllable short: 

dome, seco, habeo, moneo, aid, colo. 

Nora.— P&ndy diked, Jtdred, p&red, and several Inceptive verba, are exceptions. 

590. Dissyllabic Perfects and Supines have the first syllable 
long, unless short by position: 

juvo, jttvl, jatran ; foveo, fovl, fbtam. 

1. Eight Perfects and ten Supines have the first syllable short : 
bibi, dedi,Jidi, liqui* ecidi, stet\ s $titi, tvH; eitum, datum, Hum, litnm, 
quitum, ratum, rutum, satum, tUum, datum,* 

591. Trisyllabic Reduplicated Perfects have the first two syl- 
lables short : 

cado, cecidl ; cano, oecinl ; disco, didicl. 

Not* 1 .—Caedd has cecidl in distinction from cecidl from cadd. 

Not* 2.— The second syllable may be made long by position : cucurf% momordt. 

592. In general, inflected forms retain the quantity of stem-syl- 
lables unchanged : * 

1 That is, the syllable preceding the characteristic 

* Liqul from liquet ; Unqud has tUjxtl. Statum from siett; etd has et&tum. 

■ But see MtuyUdbic Perfect* and Supinee, 590. 
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avis, avem ; nub£s, nubium ; levis, levior, levissimus ; moned, monebam, 
monul. 

Nan: 1.— Position may, however, affect the quantity : ager, agri; possum, potul; 
soled, solutum ; volvd, vol&tum. 1 

Nora Z.—Gignd gives genvli, gentium, and pond, potul, positum. 

593. Derivatives generally retain the quantity of the stem-syl- 
lables of their primitives : 

bonus, bonit&s ; timed, timor ; animus, animdsus ; clvis, clvicus ; cura, euro. 

1. Words formed from the same root sometimes show a variation in the 
quantity of stem-syllables : 



dicS, 


died, 


dux, ducis, 


ducd, 


fides, 


fldd, 


hom5, 


humfinus, 


lated, 


laterna, 


lego, 


lex, legis, 


macer, 


macerd, 


moved, 


mdbilis, 


nota, 


ndtum, 


odium, 


ddl, 



persond, 

regd, 

secus, 

seded, 

send, 

sopor, 

suspicor, 

tegd, 

vadum, 

VOCd, 



persdna^ 

rex^ regis, regula, 

SdClUS, 

sddes, sedulus, 

semen, 

sdpid, 

susplcio', 

tertte, 

vadd, 

vox, Vdcis. 



Nora 1.— This change of quantity In some instances Is the result of contraction, as 
movibilis, moibUis, mdbilis, and in others it serves to distinguish words of the same 
orthography, as tho verbs legis, legis, regis, regis, sedis, from the nouns Ugis, Ugis, 
rigis, rigis, sedis; or the verbs duds, dOeis,/idis, from the nouns ducis, duoes,JUMs. 

Nora 2.— A few derivatives shorten the long vowel of the primitive : deer, aeerbus; 
luced, lucerna; moles, molestus* 

594. Compounds generally retain the quantity of their elements : 
ante-ferd, de-ferd, dd-ducd, in-aequalis, prt-ducd. 

1. The change of a vowel or diphthong does not affect the quantity : 
de-ligd (Ug6), oc-cidd (cado), oc-cldo (caedd). 

2. The Inseparable Prepositions dl, si, and ve are long, re short ; ne some- 
times long and sometimes short: 

dlducd, seducd, vecors, reducd ; ngdum, nefas i 

Nora l.—Bi is short in dirimO and disertue* 

Note l.—Ni Is long in nidum, nim6, niquam, nlquAquam, ttiqulquam, nlquitia, 
and neve. In other words it is short. 

Nora Z.—Re is sometimes lengthened in a few words : rUigiS, rUiquiae, riperit, 
rfpulU, ritulit, etc. 

3. In a few words the quantity of the second element is changed. Thus— 
JurO gives -jerO; nMvs, -nitus/ ntibO, -nuba: dd-jerd, odg-nitus, prd-nuba. 

4. Brae in composition is usually short before a vowel : praeae&tus, prae- 
ustus. 

5. Pro is short in the following words : 

1 Here the first syllable is short in ager, but common in agrl (578); long in pos- 
xum, solvd, vdvd (A 76, II.), hut short in potul, solutwn, and volutum. 
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proeeUa, procvl, prof dnus, prof art, profsctd, proftdiu, prqficitcor, proJUeor^ 
profvpiOy prqfuqvs, profundus, pronepfo, pronepti* y proUr vu s, and in most 
Greek words, as prophHa; general!/ also in prtyvndd, pripdyO, prSpd^S, 
prdplnd, rarely in prdcurO, prtpelto. 

6. At the end of a verbal stem compounded with facto or fto, e is gener- 
ally short: 

calefiuao, calef 10, labefacio, patefacio. 

7. 7 is usually long in the first part of the compounds of dita : 
mexldies, prldie, postrldie, cotldie, trlduum. 

8. is long in contra" ~, intrd-, retri-, and quandO- in composition : 
eontrtvenia, introduce, ntrovcrto, quandoque ; but quanddquidem. 

9. The quantity of the final ♦ in *Wf, «M, and vU is often changed in com- 
position: 

ibidem j iblque; ubiqve, ttbinam, vbivit } vMcunque, rucvbi,sicubi ; utinam, 
utique % tUcuti. 

10. Hodfo, quart, quoque, and riquidem have the first syllable short. 

595. The Quantity of Stem-Syllables in cases not provided for 
by any rules now given will be best learned from the Dictionary. 
By far the larger number of such syllables will be found to be 
short. For convenience of reference, a list of the most important 
primitives with long stem-syllables is added : * 



Acer 


celo 


deleo 


adulor 


oera 


dloo (ere) 


Mr 


cicada 


dims 


Ala 


clvifl 


dives 


alea 


clamo 


dlvus 


altare 


clarus 


donee 


amarus 


cl&vus 


donum 


anoile 


clemens 


ducO 


anhelus 


cllvus 


dudum 


antlquus 


codex 


durus 


ara 


comis 


extremus 


area 


oOmO 


fagus 


fired 


conor 


fama 


fiter 


©Onus 


fanum 


avena 


copia 


Ian 


bllis 


coram 


fecundus 


brums 


corona 


mix 


bubo 


crater 


ffemins 


cacmnen 


crates 


fetus 


callgo 


creber 


fldo 


camlnus 


credo 


flgo 
firms 


canus 


crlnis 


caper 


crudus 


fllum 


carina 


cQra 


finis 


cfirus 


caria 


fiavus 


cedo (ere) 


debeo 


flumen 



fortQna 

fretus 

famus 

funis 

fanus 

furor (an) 

gleba 

gloria 

granien 

gratus 

hamus 

heres 

hfirOs 

hora 

IcO 



Ira 
,anua 

; ucundus 
, flro 
abor (I) 
lftmentum 
Una 

l&tus (a, urn) 
logo (are) 



lfinis 

letum 

liber (era, erum) 

llbO 

lil jum 

llmen 

limes 

llnum 

llveO 

lOrum 

ludo 

lugeo 

lumen 

luna 

m&lo 

mane 

manes 

mfino 

mater 

maturus 

meta 

metior 

miles 

mlror 

mltis 

moles 



Including a few derivatives and compound* 
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mugeO 


Otium 


pQber 


sedo 


totus 


munio 
munus 


pagus 
palor 


punio 
purus 


serenus 
serus 


trudo 
fiber 


murus 


panis 


qualis 


sldo 


udus 


musa 


pared 


radix 


sincerus 


umeO 


mtitO 


penatSs 


radd 


sOlor 


■Onus 


mutus 


pentus 


ramus 


solus 


OrO 


n&ris 


pllum 


rarus 


sOpiO 


utor 


n&vis 


plnus 


remus 


splca 


tlva 


nidus 


planus 


rldeO 


spina 


u vidua 


nltor (I) 


planus 


rlpa 


splro 


v&do 


nodus 


plQma 


rltus 


spuma 


vanus 


nOnus 


poeta 


rlvus 


squaleO 


vates 


nubes 


pOmum 


robur 


stlpO 


velox 


nabo 


pdne 


rodo 


str&ges 


velum 


nudus 


pOnO 


ruga 


strenuus 


vena 


ntito 


poto 


rumor 


strldeO 


venenum 


Slim 


pratum 


rapes 


sudO 


venor 


Omen 


pravus 


s&nus 


tabes 


veins 


opftcus 


primus 


sc&Iae 


talis 


vllis 


oplmus 


prlvus 


sciibo 


telum 


vlnum 


Ora 


prOmo 


scutum 


tem6 


vivo 


OrO 


prOra 


sedes 


tibia 





CHAPTER II. 
VERSIFICATION. 



SECTION I. 

GENERAL VIEW OF THE SUBJECT. 

506. Latin Versification is based upon Quantity. Syllables 
are combined into certain metrical groups called Feet, and feet, 
singly or in pairs, are combined into Verses. 1 

1. In quantity or time the unit of measure is the short syllable, indicated 
either by a curve w or by an eighth note in music, J* . A long syllable 

1 Modern versification is based upon Aocsirr. An English verse is a regular com- 
bination of accented and unaccented syllables, but a Latin verse is a similar combina- 
tion of long and short syllables. The rhythmic accent or ictus (599) in Latin depends 
entirely upon quantity. Compare the following lines ; 

Tell' me I not', in I mourn'-ral 
Life' is I bat' an | emp'-ty 

Tra'-di- I tur' di- eV di- 

At' fi- I des' et | in'-ge- 

Obserre that in the English lines the accent or ictus (alls upon the same syllables as in 
prose, while in the Latin it fells uniformly upon long syllables. On Latin Verei/lcaHon, 
see Ramsay's * Latin Prosody 1 ; Schmidt's * Rhythmik und Metrik,' translated by Pro- 
fessor White; Christ's * Metrik.* 



num'-bers, 
dream'. 

«'. 
ni\. 
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has in general twice the Talue of a short syllable, 1 and is indicated either 
by the sign — , or by a quarter note in music, J . This unit of measure is 
also called a time or mora, 

Nora 1.— A long syllable is sometimes prolonged so as to have the value 
(1) of three short syllables, indicated by the sign i— , or J, ; or (2) of four 
short syllables, indicated by t-J, or J. 

Nora i.— A long syllable is sometimes shortened so as to have the value 
of a short syllable, indicated by the sign > , or J . A syllable thus used 
is said to have irrational time. 

597. The feet of most frequent occurrence in the best Latin 
poets are — 

I. Fist of Fouk Times ob Four Mobae. 
Dactyl, one long and two thort, **w-' ^ J ^ J* carmina. 
Spondee, two long tyUables, J J leges. 

II. Fext or Teres Times ob Three Mora*. 
Trochee,) one long and one thort, — w J £ legis. 

Iambus, one short and one long, ' ^-/— ^J parens. 

Tribrach, three short syllable*, www fff dominus. 

Nora 1.— To these may be added the following : 



Pyrrhic, ww 

Anapaest, ^ ^ — bonitas. 

Bacchlus, w doldrts. 

Cretlc, — w _ militia. 

Dliambas, v^ — v,/ — amoenitas. 



Ditroehee, — w — w drHitia. 

Dispondee, praeeeptftrea. 

Greater Ionic, w w sententia. 

Leaser Idflic, ^ ^ adoleaesna. 

Choriambas, — w w — impatient.* 

Nora 8.— A Dipody is a group of two feet; a lripodf, of three; a Tetrapody, of 
four, etc A Trihemimerie is a group of three half feet, i. e^a foot and a half; a Pen- 
themimerie, of two and a half; a Hephthemimerie, of three and a half, etc. 

598. Metbical Equivalents.— A long syllable may be re- 
solved into two short syllables, as equivalent to it in quantity, or 
two short syllables may be contracted into a long syllable. The 
forms thus' produced are metrical equivalents of the original feet. 

Nora.— Thus the Dactyl becomes a Spondee by contracting the two short syllables 
into one long syllable; the Spondee becomes a Dactyl by resolving the second syllable, 
or an Anapaest by resolving the first Accordingly, the Dactyl, the Spondee, and the 
Anapaest are metrical equivalents. In like manner the Iambus, the Trochee, and the 
Tribrach are metrical equivalents. 

i See foot-note 1, p. 849. 

' Sometimes called Choree. 

• The feet here mentioned as haying four syllables are only compounds of dissyllable 
feet Thus the JHiambue Is a doable Iambns; the Ditrochee, a doable Trochee; the 
Dispondee, a doable Spondee; the Or eater Ionic, a Spondee and a Pyrrhic; the L ette r 
Ionic, a Pyrrhic and a Spondee; the Choriambus, a Trochee (Choree) and an Iambns. 
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1. In oertain kinds of verse admitting irrational time (596, 1, note 2), 
Spondees, Dactyls, and Anapaests are shortened to the time of a Trochee or 
of an Iambus, and thus become metrical equivalents of each of these feet. 

1) A Spondee used for a Trochee is called an Irrational Trochee, and is 
marked — >. 

2) A Spondee used for an Iambus is called an Irrational Iambus, and is 
marked > — . 

3) A Dactyl used for a Trochee is called a Ctclio Dactyl, and is marked 

4) An Anapaest used for an Iambus is called a Ctclio Anapaest, and is 
marked ^ w— . 

599. Ictus or Rhythmic Accent. — As in the pronunciation of 
a word one or more syllables receive a special stress of voice called 
accent, so in the pronunciation of a metrical foot one or more syl- 
lables receive a special stress of voice called Rhythmic Accent or 
Ictus. 

1. Feet consisting of both long and short syllables have the ictus uniform- 
ly on the long syllables, unless used as equivalents for other feet 

Notk.— Thus the Dactyl and the Trochee have the ictus on the first syllable; the 
Anapaest and the Iambus on the last 

2. Equivalents take the ictus of the feet for which they are used. 

Nora 1.— Thus the Spondee, when used for the Dactyl, takes the ictus of the Dactyl 
— i. e., on the first syllable; but when used for the Anapaest, it takes the ictus of the 
Anapaest— i. e., on the last syllable. 

Notk 2.— Feet consisting entirely of long or entirely of short syllables are generally 
used as equivalents, and are accented accordingly. 

Nora 8.— When two short syllables of an equivalent take the place of an accented 
long syllable of the original foot, the ictus properly belongs to both of these syllables, but 
is marked upon the first Thus a Tribrach used for an Iambus is marked ^ v£ w. 

600. Arsis and Thesis. — The accented part of each foot is 
called the Arsis (raising), and the unaccented part, the Thesis 
(lotoering). 1 

601. Verses.— A verse is a line of poetry (50€). It has one 
characteristic or fundamental foot, which determines the ictus for 
the whole verse. 

Nora 1.— Thus every dactylic verse has the ictus on the first syllable of each foot, 
because the Dactyl has the ictus on that syllable. 

1 Greek writers on versification originally used the terms a/xri* and Bint of raising 
and putting down the foot in marching or in beating time. Thus the Thesis was the 
accented part of the foot and the Arsis the unaccented part The Romans, however, ap- 
plied the terms to raising and lowering the voice in reading. Thus Arsis came to 
mean the accented part of the foot and Thesis the unaccented part The terms hare 
now been so long and so generally used in this sense that it is not deemed advisable to 
attempt to restore them to their original signification. 
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Hon 1.— Twe Term sometimes unite and form a compound verse ; seeflSS, X. 
Hon ».— Metro means (MOivn, sad it variously wed, sometimes designating th« 
measure or quantity of syllable*, and sometimes the/be* or fn*witr*i of a Terse. 

602. Caesura on Cabsubai* Pausk. — Most Latin verses are 
divided metrically into two nearly equal parts, each of which 
forms a rhythmic series. The pause, however slight, which nat- 
urally separates these parts is called — 

1. A Caesura,* or a Caesural Pause, when it occurs within a foot ; 
see ill. 

2. A Diaeresis, when it occurs at the end of a foot ; see 611, 2 
and 8. 

Hon.— Some Terses consist of three perti thus separated by caesura or diaeresis, 
while tome eonilst of a single rhythmic eerie*.* 

60S. The full metrical name of a verse consists of three parts. 
The first designates the characteristic foot, the second gives the 
number of feet or measures, and the third shows whether the verse 
is complete or incomplete. Thus — 

1. A Dactylic H exa m eter AeataUctic U a dactylic verse of six feet {Hexa- 
meter), all of which are complete {AeataUctic). 

2. A Trochaic Dimeter CataUctic is a trochaic verse of two measures 
(Dimeter), the last of which is incomplete (CataUctic). 

Hon 1.— A verae with a Dactyl as its characteristic foot is called Dactylic; with a 
Trochee, Trochaic; with an Iambus, Iambic, etc 

Hon S.— A Terse consisting of one measure is called Monometcr; of two. Dimeter; 
of three, Trimeter; of four, Tetrameter; of live, Pentameter; of six, Hexameter. 

Nom 8.— A Terse which closes with a compute measure is called AeataUctic; * with 
an incomplete measure, CataUctic; « with an excess of syllables, Hypermetrical.* 

Hon 4— The term AeataUctic is often omitted, as a Terse may be assumed to be 
complete unless the opposite is stated. 

Hon ft.— A CataUctic verse is said to be cataUeNc in eyllabam, in dieyUabnm, or 
in trieyilabum, according as the incomplete foot has one, two, or three syllables. 

Hon s. — Verses are sometimes briefly designated by the number of feet or measures 
which they contain. Thus Hexameter (six measures) sometimes designates the Dactylic 
Hexameter AeataUctic, and Senarime (six feet), the Iambic T ri me ter Jeatalectte. 

604. Verses are often designated by names derived from cele- 
brated poets. 

Hon 1.— Thus Alcaic is derived from Aleaeucf Arehiiochian, from ArehUeehue; 
Sapphic, from 8apphd ; Gluconic, from Glyebn, etc. 

1 In dactylic verses a meaemre is a single foot, bat in trochaic and iambic verses It 
is a dipody or a pair of feet 

9 Caesura (from caedd, to cut) means a catting ; it cats or divides the foot and the 
Terse into parts. 

* A Terse consisting of a single series is called Monoeohn; of two, Diooton; of 
three, TricoUm. 

* From the Greek *K«rdUiptTOf, aaraAifimjcJf , and vwip^rrpot. 
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Nora 2.— Verses sometimes receive a same from the kind of subjects to which they 
were applied : as Heroic, applied to heroic subjects; Paroemiac, to proverbs, etc 

605. The Final Syllable of a verse may generally be either 
long or short at the pleasure of the poet. 

606. A Stanza is a combination of two or more verses of dif- 
ferent metres into one metrical whole ; see 631. 

Nora.— A stanza of two lines or verses is called a Distich; of three, a Tristich; of 
lour, a Tetrastich. 

607. Rhythmical Reading. — In reading Latin verse care must 

be taken to preserve the words unbroken, to show the quantity of 

the syllables, and to mark the poetical ictus. 

Nora.— Scanning consists in separating a poem or verse Into the feet of which It is 
composed. 1 

608. Figures of Prosody. — The ancient poets sometimes al- 
lowed themselves, in the use of letters and syllables, certain liber- 
ties generally termed Figures of Prosody. 

I. Elision. — A final vowel, a final diphthong, or a final m with the pre- 
ceding vowel, is generally elided 1 before a word beginning with a vowel 
or with h : 

Monstr«B horrend am Inform 6 ingens, for Monstrum horrendum Informe 
ingens. Verg. 

Nora 1.— For Exception*, see ffiatu*, II., below. 

Note 2.— Final * in the interrogative ne is sometimes dropped before a consonant : 

Fyrrhln 1 eonn&bia servaaf/or Pyrrhlne eonn&bla servos? Verg. 

Notts 3.— In the early poets final s is often dropped before consonants : 

Ex omnibu' rebus,/or ex omnibus rebus. Lucr. 

Nora 4— The elision of a final m with the preceding vowel is sometimes called 
BothUpsis.* 

Nora 5.— The elision of a final vowel or diphthong, or of a final m with the preceding 
vowel, is sometimes called Synaloepha* or, If at the end of a Une, Synapheia.* 

IL Hiatus. — A final vowel or diphthong is sometimes retained before 
a word beginning with a voweL Thus — 

1. The interjections d, Ami, and prd are not elided \ see Verg., Aen., X., 
18 ; Geor., II., 486. 

2. Long vowels and diphthongs are sometimes retained, especially in the 
wis of a foot ; see Verg., £c, III., 6 ; VII., 52. 

1 In school this Is sometimes done In a purely mechanical way, sacrificing words to 
feet; bat even this mechanical process is often useful to the beginner, as it makes him 
familiar with the poetical ictus. 

* That is, partially suppressed. In reading, it should be lightly and Indistinctly 
sounded, and blended with the following syllable, as in English poetry : 

a Th« eternal years of God are hers." 

* From the Greek Mhvfus, owoAokMi and <rvri$«ia. 
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Nora 1.— This Is most common In proper names. 

Not* 2.— Vergil employs this form of hiatus more freely than the other Latin poets, 
and yet the entire Aeneid furnishes only a short hst of examples. 

Not* 8.— In the thesis a final long rowel or diphthong is sometimes shortened before 
a short rowel instead of being elided ; see Verg., Aen., III., 211 ; VL, SOT. 

Nora 4.— Hiatus with a short final rowel Is rare, but occurs eren in Vergil ; see Aen., 
L,40B; Ec n II, 63. 

IIL Syhaebesis. — Two syllables are sometimes contracted into one : 
aurea, delnde, deinceps, ndem, nsdem, eaedem, prohibeat (pronounced 
proibeat). 

Hon 1.— In the different parts of disum t ee is genersDy pronounced as one syllable: 
eTSSssSj deeet, d&rat, dSerit, etc.; so ei in the rerb anted: amtelre, onttirem, anieis, 
onUU. 

Hon 8.— /sad * before rowels are sometimes used as consonants with the sound ot 
y and te. Thus abide and ariete become abyete and aryete; genua and tenuis be- 
come gemma and JeiMo&t. 

Nor 8.— In Plautus and Terence, SynaereeU is used with great freedom. 

Not* 4.— The contraction of two syllables Into one is sometimes called Synieert*. 

IV. Diaeresis. — In poetry, two syllables usually contracted into one 
are sometimes retained distinct : 

aural for aurae, Orpheus for Orpheus, soluendus./br solvendus, silua/jr 
silva. 

Not*.— DiaereeU properly means the rtwlutUm of one syllable into two, but the 
Latin poets seldom, If erer, actually make two syllable* out of one. The examples gen- 
erally explained by diaereeie are only ancient forms, used for effect or eonrenience. 

V. Diastole. — A syllable usually short is sometimes long, especially 
in the arsis of a foot : 

Prlamides/or Priamides. 

Nora 1.— This poetic license occurs chiefly in proper names and in final syllables. 
Nora 2.— Vergil uses this license quite freely. He lengthens que in sixteen instances. 

VI. Systole.— A syllable usually long is sometimes short : 

tulerunt far tolerant, steterunt for steterunt (936, note), ride'n for 
videsne. 

Nora.— This poetic license occurs most frequently in final rowels and diphthongs. 

VII. Syncope. — An entire foot is sometimes occupied by a single long 
syllable; see 614. 

SECTION n. 

VARIETIES OF VERSE. 

I. Dactylic Hexameter. 

609. All Dactylic Verses consist of Dactyls and their metrical 
equivalents, Spondees. The ictus is on the first syllable of every 
foot. 
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610. The Dactylic Hexameter l consists of six feet. The first 
four are either Dactyls or Spondees, the fifth a Dactyl, and the 
sixth a Spondee (605). * The scale is,* 

-A CO | -ACX3 | -AOo| -Av^O I -A ww | XW.4 

Quadrupe- 1 dante pu- 1 trem soni- 1 tu quatit | ungula | campum. Verg. 
Anna vi- ] rumque ca- 1 no TrG- 1 jae qui | primus ab | Oris. Verg. 
Infan- | dum re- 1 glna ju- | bSs reno- | vare do- 1 lorem. Verg. 
IllI* in- | ter se- j se mag- | na vi | bracchia | tollunt. Verg} 

1. The scale of dactylic hexameters admits sixteen varieties, produced by 
varying the relative number and arrangement of Dactyls and Spondees. Thus 
a verse may contain — 

1) Five Dactyls and one Spondee, at in the first example above. 

2) Four Dactyls and two Spondees, admitting four different arrangements. 
8) Three Dactyls and three Spondees, admitting six different arrangements. 
4) Two Dactyls and four Spondees, admitting four different arrangements. 
6) One Dactyl and five Spondees, as in the fourth example. 

2. Effect of Dactyls. — Dactyls produce a rapid movement, and are 
adapted to lively subjects. Spondees produce a slow movement, and are 
adapted to grave subjects. But generally the best effect is produced in suc- 
cessive lines by variety in the number and arrangement of Dactyls and Spon- 
dees. 

3. Spondaic Line. — The Hexameter sometimes takes a Spondee in the 

1 This is at once the most important and the most ancient of all the Greek and Bo- 
man metres. In Greece it attained its perfection in the poems of Homer. It was intro- 
duced into Italy in a somewhat imperfect form by the poet Ennius about the middle of 
the second century before Christ; but it was improved by Lucretius, Catullus, and oth- 
ers, until it attained great excellence in the works of the Augustan poets. The most 
beautiful and finished Latin Hexameters are found in the works of Ovid and Vergil 

* The Dactylic Hexameter in Latin is here treated as Acatalectic, as the Latin poets 
seem to have regarded the last foot as a genuine Spondee, thus making the measure 
complete. See Christ, 'Metrik der Griechen und Rdmer,' pp. 110, 164. 

* In this scale the sign ' marks the ictus (599), and — oo denotes that the original 

Dactyl, marked — w v^, may become by contraction a Spondee, marked , i e., that a 

Spondee may be used for a Dactyl (598). 

* Expressed in musical characters, this scale is as follows: 

The notation J JJ means that, instead of the original measure J Jj, the equiv- 
alent J J may be used. 

* The final i of till is elided; see 608, 1. 

* With these lines of Vergil compare the following Hexameters from the Evangeline 
of Longfellow: 

"This is the forest primeval; but where are the hearts that beneath it 
Leaped like the roe, when he hears in the woodland the voice of the huntsman f" 
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\ 
fifth place. It is then called SpondaJo, and generally hat a Dactyl as its 
fourth foot: 

Cftra do- | um sobo- | les mag- | nam Jovis | inert* | mentaim. Verg* 

Nora.— In Yergfl, spondaic lines are used much more sparingly than In the earlier 
poets, 1 and generally end in words of three or four syllables, at in incrimemtum above. a 

611. Caesura, or Caesural Pause. — The favorite caesural 
pause of the Hexameter is after the arris, or in the thesis, of the 
third foot:* 

Arrni- 1 tl ten- 1 dont ; || it | clamor et | agmine | facto. Verg. 

Tnfan- j dum, rC- | gtaa, || ju- | bes reno- | vare do- | lorem. Verg. 

Nora.— In the first line, the caesural pease, marked II , la after Undumt, after the 
arsis of the third foot; and in the second line after riglna, in the thesis (na ju) of the 
third foot The former is called the Masculine Caesura, the latter the Feminine Gee- 
sora, 4 

1. The Cabsobal Pause is sometimes in the fourth foot, and then an ad- 
ditional pause is often introduced in the second : 

Credide- J rim; II ver | illud e- | rat, II ver | xnagnus a- | gfcbat Verg. 

2. Buoolio Diasbssis. — A pause called the Bucolic Diaeresis? because 
originally used in the pastoral poetry of the Greeks, sometimes occurs at the 
end of the fourth foot : 

Ingen- 1 tern cae- | Id soni- | turn dedit ; II inde se- | outus. Verg. 

Not*,— The Bucolic Diaeresis was avoided by the best Latin poets, even in treating 
pastoral subjects. Vergil, even in his BuoeUca, uses it wry sparingly. 

8. A DiAXBzsTs at the end of the third foot without any proper caesural 
pause is regarded as a blemish in the verse : 

Pulveru- | lentus e- 1 quls furit ; II omnes | arms re- | quliunt. Verg. 

* A single poem of Catullus, about half as long as a book of the Aeneid, contains more 
spondaic lines than all the works of VergiL 

* Bat Vergil has two spondaic lines ending et mdgnls dU; see Aen., IIL, 12, and 
VIII., «T». 

* That is, the first rhythmic series ends at this point This pause is always at the 
end of a word, and may be so very slight as in most oases not to interfere with the sense, 
even if no mark of punctuation is required; but the best verses are so constructed that 
the caesural pause coincides with a pause in the sense \ see Christ, * Metrik,' p. 184. Ac- 
cording to some writers, the Dactylic Hexameter had its origin in the union of two ear- 
lier dactylic verses, and the caesural pause now marks the point of union ; see Christ, 
p. 173. 

« The Masculine Caesura is also called the Strong, or the Syllabic, Caesura, the Fem- 
inine the Weak, or the Trochaic, Caesura. Caesuras are often named from the place 
which they occupy in the lino. Thus a caesura after the arsis of the second foot is called 
Trihemimeral ; after the arsis of the third, Pewthtimimeral ; after the arsis of the 
fourth, BepMhemimeral. 

* Also called the BucoUc Caesura, as the term caesura is often made to include 
diaeresis. 
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4. The ending of a word within a foot always produces a caesura. A line 
may therefore have several caesuras, but generally only one of these is marked 
by any perceptible pause : 

Anna vi- | rumque ca- | no, II Tro- | jae qui | primus ab | drls. Verg. 
Note.— Here there is a caesura in every foot except the last, bat only one of these, 
that after canb, in the third foot, has the caesoral pause. 1 

5. The caesura, with or without the pause, is an important feature in every 
hexameter. A line without it is prosaic in the extreme : 

Bomae | moenia | terruit | impiger | Hannibal | armls. Enn. 
Nora 1.— The Penthemimeral * caesura has great power to impart melody to the 
verse, but the best effect is produced when it is aided by other caesuras, as above. 
Note 2.— A happy effect is often produced — 

1) By combining the feminine caesura in the third loot with the hephthemimeral 
and the trihemimeral : 

Donee e- 1 ris f<5- | Bx, II mul- 1 tos nume- 1 rSbls a- 1 mlcSs. Verg. 

2) By combining the hephthemimeral with the trihemimeral: 

Inde to- 1 ro" pater | Aen6- 1 as sic t onus ab J alto. Verg. 
Note 8.— The union of the feminine caesura with the trihemimeral, common in 
Greek, is somewhat rare In Latin, but it sometimes produces an harmonious verse: 
Fraecipi- 1 tat, sua- | dentque ca- 1 dentia | aiders | somnos. Verg. 
Nora 4.— In the last two feet of the verse there should in general be no caesura what- 
ever, unless it falls In the thesis of the fifth foot; but when that foot contains two entire 
words, a caesura is admissible after the arsis. 

612. The ictus often falls upon unaccented syllables. Thus — 

1. In the first, second, and fourth feet of the verse it falls some- 
times upon accented and sometimes upon unaccented syllables ; see 
examples under 610. 

2. In the third foot it generally falls upon an unaccented sylla- 
ble ; see examples under 010. 

3. In the fifth and sixth feet it generally falls upon accented syl- 
lables ; see examples under 010. 

613. The Last Word of thb Hexameter is generally either 
a dissyllable or a trisyllable ; see examples under 610 and Oil.* 

1 The caesura with the pause Is variously called the chief caesura, the caesura of 
the verse, the caesura of the rhythm, etc In distinction from this any other caesura 
may be called a caesura, a caesura of the foot, or a minor caesura. 

* See p. 856, foot-note 4. 

* The learner should be informed that the niceties of structure which belong to fin- 
ished Latin hexameters must be sought only in the poems of Vergil and Ovid. The hap- 
piest disposition of caesuras, the best adjustment of the poetical ictus to the prose accent, 
and the most approved structure In the closing measure* of the verse, can not be expected 
In the rude numbers of Ennius, in the scientific discussions of Lucretius, or even in the 
familiar Satires of Horace. Those interested in the peculiarities of Latin hexameters in 
different writers will find a discussion of the subject in Ludan Mailer's work, *DS rfi 
metrics poStarum Latlndrum praeter Plautum et Tereatlum llbrl septem.' 
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Note 1.— Spondaic lines wo exception*; see 610, 8, note. 

Hots 1— Two monosyllables at the end of a fine are not particularly objectionable, 
and sometimes eren prodaee a happy effect : 

Praedpi- 1 tant eft- 1 rae,U tor- | bfttaque | funere 1 mena eat Very. 

Nora 8.— JErt, even when not preceded by another monosyllable, may stand at the 
end of a fine. 

Note 4.— A single monosyllable, except est, Is not often used at the end of the line, 
except for the purpose of emphasis or humor: 

Fartnri- 1 nnt moo- 1 tea, It use- 1 cetor | ridicu- 1 las mas, Hbr. 

Nora 5.— In Vergil, twenty-one lines, apparently hypermetrical (60S, note Z\ are 
supposed to elide a final Towel or a final em or was before the Initial rowel of the next 
lhie;seeAon^L,ttt;Oeor n I^lfa Bee also CO*, L, note ft. 

n. Othek Dactylic Vebses. 

614. Dactylic Pkhtamktbb. 1 — The Dactylic Pentameter con- 
sists of two parts separated by a diaeresis. Each part consists of 
two Dactyls and a long syllable. The Spondee may take the place 
of the Dactyl in the first part, but not in the second : 

-z.K3o|-z.oo|-z.X|l-z. w ^|^ w ^|^^ |0 r 

-*.OT|-tTO|LJI|-*.wv^|-^v^v>|£A , 

Admoni- | tu ooe- | pi || fortior | esse tu- | 0. Ovid, 

615. Elegiac Distich. — The Elegiac Distich consists of the 
Hexameter followed by the Pentameter : 

Semis© I pulta vi- | rum || ear- J vis feri- | untar a- | rfitrts 
Osaa, ru- | ino- | afis II ooculit | herba do- | mua. Ovid, 

Notb 1.— In reading the Elegiac Distich, the Pentameter, including pauses, shook! 
of coarse occupy the same time aa the Hexameter. 

Notx 2.— ElegsJc composition should be characterised by grace and elegance. Both 
members of the distich should be constructed In accordance with the most rigid roles of 
metre. The sense should be complete at the end of the couplet. Ovid furnishes as the 
best specimens of this style of composition. 

616. The Dactylic Tbtbaxbter is identical with the last four 
feet of the Hexameter : 

Ibimus | 6 soci- 1 1, oomi- | tfisque. Bar, 

i The name Pentameter Is founded on the ancient division of the Hue into fire feet; 
the first and second being Dactyls or Spondees, the third a Spondee, the fourth and fifth 
Anapaests. 

• In musical characters: 

JfO | JfO | Jr | J JO | J J3 I Jr. « 

JJ3|J r QjJ|JJ3|J.a|Jr 

Thus, in reading Pentameters, a pause may be introduced after the long syllable in the 
third foot, or that foot may be lengthened so ss to fill the measure. 
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Note.— In compound Tones, 88 In the Greater Archilochian, the tetrameter In 
composition with other metres has 8 Dactyl in the fourth place; see 628, X. 

617. The Dactylic Trimeter Catalectic is identical with 
the second half of the Dactylic Pentameter : 

Arbori- | busque co- | mae. Hor. 
Nora— The Dactylic Trimeter Catalectic is also known as the Lesser ArchilocMan. 

ILL Trochaic Yerse. 

618. The Trochaic Difody, the measure in Trochaic verse, 1 
consists of two Trochees, the second of which is sometimes irra- 
tional (508, 1, 1) ) — i. e., it has the form of a Spondee with the time 
of a Trochee : ^ , •. , •. 

Not* 1.— By the ordinary law of equivalents (598), a Tribrach \£> ^ ^ may take the 
place of the Trochee -*- v^, and an apparent Anapaest v^ w > the place of the Irrational 
Trochee -*■ > .* In proper names a cyclic Dactyl -A_, ^ (598, 1, 8) ) may occnr in either 
foot. 

Note 2.— In the Trochaic Dipody, the first foot has a heavier ictus than the second. 

Note 8.— A syllable is sometimes prefixed to a Trochaic verse. A syllable thus used 
is called Anacrusis (upward beat), and is separated from the following measure by the 
mark • . 

619. The Trochaic Dimeter Catalectic consists of two Tro- 
chaic Dipodies with the last foot incomplete. In Horace it admits 
no equivalents, and has the following scale : 

Aula dlvi- | tern inanet. Hor. 
Note.— A Trochaic Tripody occurs in the Greater Archilochian ; see 628, X. 
1. The Alcaic Enneasyllabic verse which forms the third line in the Al- 
caic stanza is a Trochaic Dimeter with Anacrusis : 
> : -*. w — b | -^w-o 
Pu- • er quia ex au- 1 1& capillls. Hor. 

620. The Trochaic Tetrameter Catalectic consists of four 
Trochaic Dipodies with the last foot incomplete. There is a diae- 
resis (60S, 2) at the end of the fourth foot, and the incomplete dipody 
admits no equivalents : 

.A^_£|.A^_>||./. W _>|.A^« A .3 

Primus ad ci- | bum voc&tur, || prlmO pulmen- | turn datur. Plant 

> See 001, note 8, with foot-note. 

* Thus in the second foot of a Trochaic Dipody the poet may use a Trochee, a Tribrach, 
a Spondee, or an Anapaest ; but the Spondee and the Anapaest are pronounced in the 
same time as the Trochee or the Tribrach— t e., they have irrational time. 

* Only the leading* ictus of each dipody is here marked. 
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Von 1.— This !• simply the urfon of two Trochaic Dimeters, the first aeataUeUc 
sod the second eotoieeJie, separated by cMoereaia. 1 

Nan 2.— In latin this Terse Is used chiefly in comedy, sod accordingly admits great 
licence in the nee of feet The Irrational Trochee (598, 1, 1)) and its equivalents may 
occur in any loot except in the last dipody. 

Not* 8.— The Trochaic TttramtUr AcaiaUcUc also occurs in the earlier poets : 
Ipse sommls | sails fixns U ssperls 6- | visceratos. Ewn. 

IV. Iambic Verse. 

621 . The Iambic Dipody, the measure of Iambic verse, consists 
of two Iambi, the first of which is sometimes irrational (&98, 1, 2)) 
— i. e., it has the /arm of a Spondee with the time of an Iambus : 

fc, -«- w ± or J* J J\J 

Hon 1.— The Tribrach for the Iambus, and the Dactyl* or Anapaest * lor the Irra- 
tional Iambus, are rare, except in comedy. 

Note 2.— In the Ionic Dipody, the first foot has a heavier ictus than the second. 

622. The Iambic Tbimeteb, also called SenaHus, consists of 
three Iambic Dipodies. The Caesura is usually in the third foot, 
but may be in the fourth : 

Quid obsera- | tls || anribus | nindis preeesf Hor. 
Neptanus al- | to II tundit hi- | bernus salo. Mbr. 
Has inter epu- | las li at javat | pastas ovea. Bor> 

1. In Proper Names, a Cyclic Anapaest is admissible in any foot except 
the last, but most be in a single word. 

2. In Horace the only feet freely admitted are the Iambus and the Spon- 
dee ; their equivalents, the Tribrach, the Dactyl, and the Anapaest, are used 
very sparingly. The Tribrach never occurs in the fifth foot and only once 
in the first The Anapaest occurs only twice in all. 

8. In Comedy great liberty is taken, and the Spondee and its equivalents 
are freely admitted in any foot except the last 

1 Compare the corresponding English measure, in which the two parts appear as 
separate lines: "lives' of great men | all' remind us 

We' can make our | lives' aabllme, 
And', departing, | leave' behind na 
Foot'prints on the | sands' of time." 

* The Dactyl thus used has the time of an Iambus and is marked > v£> \^\ the Ana- 
paest is cyclic (598, 1, 4), marked ^ v^A 

* Thia tame scale, divided thus, & • -*- w — & | -*• %^ — & | -*•>-. — A» repre- 
aenta Trochaic Trimeter Gataleetie with Anacrnaia. Thua all Iambic verses may be 
treated as Trochaic verses with Anacrusis. 

* Compare the English Alexandrine, the last line of the Spenserian stanza : 

When Phoe'bus lifts I his head' ont of | the win'ter'a wave. 
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4. The Choliambus is ft variety of Iambic Trimeter with a Trochee in the 
sixth foot: 1 

Miser Catul- | le desinas | ineptire. Catul, 

623. The Iambic Trimeter Catalectic occurs in Horace with 
the following scale : 

Vocatus at- 1 que non voca- | tus audit. Eor. 

Note.— The Dactyl and the Anapaest are not admissible ; the Tribrach occurs only in 
the second foot 

624. The Iambic Dimeter consists of two Iambic Dipodies: 

Queruntur in | silvls «ves. JBbr. * 
Inibres nives- J que comparat Eor. 
Ast ego vicis- | sim rlsero. Eor. 

Notb 1.— Horace adntftsr the Dactyl onlyta the first foot, the Tribrach only in the 
second, the Anapaest not at all. 

Nora 2.— Iambic Dimeter is sometimes catalectic. 

625. The Iambic Tetrameter consists of four Iambic Dipo- 
dies. It belongs chiefly to comedy : 

Quantum intellex- 1 1 modo senis || sententiam | de nuptils. Ter. 

Non.— Iambic Tetrameter is sometimes catalectic : 

Quot commodas ] re* attuH ? jj quot aatem add | ml euras. Ter. 

V. Ionic Verse. 

626. The . Ionic Verse in Horace consists entirely of Lesser 
Ionics. It inay be either Trifheter or Dimeter : 



v*» >»-» -*■ — I v^v*»-^ — 

Neque pugnO | neque segnl | pede vlotua ; 
Catualdem | per apertum. Eor. 

Not» 1.— In this Terse the last syllable is not common, but is often long only by 
position (p. 888, foot-note 8). Thus us in xActus is long before c in catus, 

Norn 8.— The Ionic Tetrameter Catalectic, also called Sotadian Verse, occurs 
chiefly in comedy. It consists in general of Greater Ionics, but in Martial it has a Ditro- 
chee as the third loot: 

Has com gemi- j n& compede | dedicat ca- 1 tenas. Mart. 

1 Choliambus, or Season, means lame or limping Iambus, and is so called from 
its limping movement It is explained as a Trochaic Trimeter Aeatalectic with Anacru- 
sis, and with syncope (008, VII.) in the fifth foot The example here given may be rep- 
resented thus : w l -^w-^|-^w-v^j li, — c?. 
16 
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VI. Logaoedic Verse. 

627. Logaoedic ' Verse is a special variety of Trochaic Verse. 
The Irrational Trochee jl >, the Cyclic Dactyl -A^ %^ f and the Syn- 
copated Trochee i— (608, VII.) are freely admitted. It has an ap- 
parently light ictus. 9 

Note.— Logaoedic verses allow groat variety of form, but a few general types will in- 
dicate the character of the whole. 

628. The following Logaoedic verses appear in Horace : 
L The Adonic: 

■*~w|^oor JT3-NJJ* 

Montis 1- | m*g& Bor. 
n. The FntsT Phebecbatic * or the Abistopbanic : 

Car neque | mlli- | tftris. Bor. 

Nors.— Pherecratie is the technical term applied to the regular Logaoedic Tripody. 
It U called the First or Second Pherecratie according aa its Dactyl occupies the first or . 
the second place in the verse. In each form it may be aeataUcUc or catalectic: 

l)A.^|^w| ^-o or catalectic: -^ w | -*• v^ | & a 
8) -«- > | ^w v> | -^ o or catalectic: -<-> | -^ ^ \ & a 

In Logaoedic verse the term batU or bass, marked x , is sometimes applied to the foot or 
feet which precede the Cyclic Dactyl. Thus, in the Second Pherecratie, the first foot _> 
is the base. 

III. The Second Gltconic * Cakalectic : 

.*>|.^ W |^|* A or JJ*|J3J*IJ.N.h 
Donee | gr&tus e- | ram ti- | bf. Bor. 

NoTi 1.— Glyconic is the technics! term applied to the regular Logaoedic Tetrspody. 
It is called the First, Second, or Third Glyconic according as its Dactyl occupies the first, 
second, or third place in the verse. In each form It may be either acatalectic or catalectic. 

Nova 8.— The Second Glyconic sometimes has a Syncope (60S, VII.) in the third foot 

IV. The Lessee Asclepiadean * consists of two Catalectic Phe- 
recratie*, a Second and a First : 

•*->|'*ww|i-.||<tww|-*w|*A 
Maecfi- | nas ata | vis || edite | rtgi- | bus. Bor. 

f > From Ao*yoff, pros*, and aotfiij. «ong % applied to verses which resemble prose. 

« The free use of long syllables in the thesis causes the poetical ictus on the arsti te 
appear less prominent 

* Pherecratie, Glyconic, and Asclepiadean verses may be explained as Choriambic : 
Pherecratie, -*. w ^-a|^.a|oa 
First Glyconic, -*-v-»w^|^-*|^*& 
Asclepiadean, -t> |-t wv ^-t|./. ww ./.| w *& 
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Y. The Greater AsclepiadEan consists of three catalectic 
verses, a Second Pherecratic, an Adonic, and a First Pherecratic : 

Seu plu- | r£s hie- | mSs, || seu tribu- | it II JQppiter | ulti- | mam. Bor. 

VI. The Lesser Sapphic consists of a Trochaic Dipody and a 
First Pherecratic : 

Namque | inC sil- 1 va lupus | in Sa- | blna. Bor. 

VII. The Greater Sapphic consists of two Catalectic Qlyconics, 
a Third and a First- with Syncope : 

Inter | aequa- | lea equi- | tat, |] Gallica | nee lu- | pa- 1 tls. Bor. 

Yin. The Lesser Alcaic consists of two Cyclic Dactyls and 
two Trochees: 

Purpure- | 6 van- | us co- | lore. Bor. 

IX. The Greater Alcaic consists of a Trochaic Dipody with 
Anacrusis and a Catalectic First Pherecratic: 

Vi- : d£s ut | alta | stet nive | candi- | dum. Bor. 

X. The Greater Archtlochian * consists of a Dactylic Tetra- 
meter (616) followed by a Trochaic Tripody. The first three feet 
are either Dactyls or Spondees ; the fourth, a Dactyl ; and the last 
three, Trochees : 

-tCC I J-CC I -tC3C? |-A^^||Xv^|-t^|-tC5 

Vitae | gumma bre- | vis epem | nOs vetat, 1 1 incho- | ftre | longam. Bor. 

Note.— This verse may be explained either as Logaoedlc or as Compound. With the 
first explanation, the Dactyls are cyclic and the Spondees have irrational time; with the 
second explanation, the first member of the verse has the Dactyl as its characteristic foot 
and the second member the Trochee; see 601, note 3. 

629. The following Logaoedic verses not used in Horace de- 
serve mention : 

I. The Phalaecian is a Logaoedic Pentapody: * 

* fc | -^ v^ I -^ ^ I *■ ^ I -<• O 

NOn est | vlvere, | sed va- | lfire | vita. Mart. 

1 For the Lesser Archtlochian, see 61 7, note. 

* This verse differs from the Lester Sapphic in having the Dactyl in the second foot, 
while the latter has tho Dactyl in the third. 
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n. The Second Priapbah consists of two Catdlectic Second 
Olyconia with Syncope : 

*&|-£ww|-*-w| L.II-t&|-*ww|L.|*A 
Qucrcus | ftrida | rusti- J ca II confor- | m&ta se | cQ- | rL Catul. 

SECTION III. 

THE VERSIFICATION OF THE PRINCIPAL LATIN POETS. 

630. Vergil and Juvenal use the Dactylic Hexameter; Ovid, 
the Hexameter in his Metamorphoses and the Elegiac Distich in his 
Epistles and other works ; Horace, the Hexameter in his Epistles 
and Satires, and a variety of metres in his Odes and Epodes. 

Lyric Metres of Horace. 

631. For convenience of reference, an outline of the lyric 
metres of Horace is here inserted. 

Stanzas of Four Vena or IAna. 
I. Alcaic Stanza. — First and second lines, Greater Alcaics (828, IX.) ; 
third, Trochaic Dimeter with Anacrusis (tit, 1); fourth, Lesser Alcaic 
(M8,Vm.): - } 

t. t ;-v-w|-v-0 

In thirty-seven Odes : I., 9, 18, 17, 26, 27, 29, 31, 34, 35, 37 } II., 1, 3, 6, 
7, 9, 11, 13, 14, 15, 17, 19, 20; III., 1, 2, 8, 4, 5, 6, 17, 21, 23, 26, 29 ; IV., 
4, 9, 14, 15. 

n. Sapphic Stanza.— The first three lines, Lesser Sapphics (4*8, VL) ; 
the fourth, Adonic (628, 1.) : 



2.1 -w|-> |-v^|-v|-« 

3.) 



2. 
3. 

4. -ww|-0 
In twenty-six Odes: I., 2, 10, 12, 20, 22, 25, 80, 32, 38; It, 2, 4, 6, 8, 
10, 16 ; III., 8, 11, 14, 18, 20, 22, 27 ; IV., 2, 6, 11 ; and Secular Hymn. 

III. Greater Sapphic Stanza. — First and third lines, First Glyconics 
Catalectic with Syncope in the third foot (608, YIL) ; second and fourth 
lines, Greater Sapphics : 



J'[ ^|-v|.-|W A 
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\\ -~|-> |-^~|t_!I-~ v.|-w|l_|« a 

In Ode I., 8. 

IV. First Asclkpiadean Glyconic Stanza. — The first three lines, 
Lesser Asclepiadeans (628, IV.) ; the fourth, Second Gluconic Catalectic 
(088, IU.): 1; 



8.) 



4. ->|-vs,|-w|WA 
In nine Odes: I., 0, 15, 24, 38; IL, 12; III., 10, 10; IT., 5, 12. 

V. Second Asclkpiadean Glyconic Stanza. — The first two lines, Lesser 
Asclepiadeans (088, IV.); the third, Second Glyconic Catalectic with Syn- 
cope in the third foot (088, HT, note 2); the fourth, Second Glyconic 
Catalectic (088, III.) : 



u-» 



>w|l_II-ww|-w| 



8. ->|-^|l-|w A 

4. -> |-^w| |w A 

In seven Odes: I., 5, 14, 21, 23 ; III., 7, 13 ; IV., 13. 

VI. Glyconic Asclkpiadean Stanza. — First and third lines, Second 
Glyconics Catalectic (628, III.) ; second and fourth, Lesser Asclepiadeans 
(028, IV.): , } 

In twelve Odes: I., 3, 13, 19, 36; HX, 9, 15, 19, 24, 25, 28; IV., 1, 3. 

VII. Lessee Asclkpiadean Stanza. — Four Lesser Asclepiadeans : 

1. 



->|-^w|l_||-vw|-v.| 



In three Odes : I., 1 ; IIL, 30; IV., 8. 

VIII. Greater Asclkpiadean Stanza. — Four Greater Asclepiadeans 
(088, V.): 

1. 



->l 



II- 



3. 
4. 
In three Odes: I., 11, 18; IV., 10. 



|--l*A 
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IX. Double Alcmaxian Stanza. — First and third lines, Dactylic Hexa- 
meters (61 1); second and fourth, Dactylic Tetrameters (616): 

*" I — OC | — OC | — C3s3 I — OO I — v> v^ I — W 

J} -W|-00|-mw|-W 

In two Odes: I., 7, 28. 

Nora.— This stanza is formed by the union of two Afcmanlan stanzas ; see XIX. below. 

X. Trochaic Stanza. — First and third lines, Trochaic Dimeter Catalec- 
tic (619); second and fourth, Iambic Trimeter Oatalectic (til) : 

\\ ~ w '-~ W 

In Ode II., 18. 

XI. Dacttuc Archilochian Stanza. — First and third lines, Dactylic 
Hexameters ; second and fourth, Catalectic Dactylic Trimeters (617, note) : 

*• I -od | — oo | — co | — oo | — wv> | — w 
3. ) 

4 'j-— ww|— v«|" 

In Ode IV., 7. 

XIL Greats* Archilochian Stanza. — First and third lines, Greater Ar- 
chilochians (628, X.) ; second and fourth, Iambic Trimeter Catalectic (626): 

M — CX3|-00|— «5|-wwll— w|— ^| — o 
•l ^^.^— |£,_ w — . | w — o 

In Ode I., 4. 

Norn.— The second sad fourth lines sre sometimes read with syncope, ss follows: 

XIII. Ionic Stanza. — First and second lines, Ionic Dimeters (626); 
third and fourth, Ionic Trimeters (626) : 

2. ) 

■| W \^ — — |WV«/— — 



II — 



In Ode III., 12. 

Nora.— This ode is Tarionaly arranged in different editions, sometimes in stanzas of 
three lines and sometimes of four. 
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Stanzas of T/uree Lines. 

XIV. First Archilochian Stanza. — First line, Hexameter; second, 
Iambic Dimeter ; third, Dactylic Trimeter Catalectic : 

1. — ww | — ww | — ww | — ww | — ^ w | — w 

2. w - w - | w - w **_ 

3. -J^|_^^| w. A 
In Epode 13. 

Note.— In some editions, the second and third lines are united. 

XV. Second Archilochian Stanza.— First line, Iambic Trimeter ; sec- 
ond, Dactylic Trimeter Catalectic ; third, Iambic Dimeter : 

2. -ww I -ww I* A 
8. w-w-|w-wW 

In Epode 11. 

Note.— In tome editions, the second and third lines are united. 

Stanzas of Two Lines, 

XVI. Iambic Stanza. — First line, Iambic Trimeter; second, Iambic 
Dimeter: i # £,_ w _i>__ w _i> — ^w. 

2. >-w-|w-w* 

In the first ten Epodes. 

XVII. First Pythiambic Stanza. — First line, Dactylic Hexameter; 
second, Iambic Dimeter (624) : 

1. — WW | — WW | — WW | — WW | — w w | — ** 

2. £,-w-| w-w* 

In Epodes 14 and 15. 

XVIII. Second Pythiambic Stanza.— First line, Dactylic Hexameter ; 
second, Iambic Trimeter : 

1. — WW | — WW | — WW | — Ow | — w w | — * 

2. w— w— |w — w— |w — w« 

In Epode 16. 

XIX. Alcmanian Stanza. — First line, Dactylic Hexameter; second, 
Dactylic Tetrameter : 

1. — WW | — WW | — WW | — WW | — w w | — * 

2. — Ow | — WW | — ww I — * 

In Epode 12. 

Not grouped into Stanzas, 

XX. Iambic Trimeter: 

w-w-l w-w-l w-w" 4* 

In Epode 17. 
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632. Index to the Lyric Metres of Horace. 

The Roman numerals refer to articles in the preceding outline, 63 1. 
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633. The metres of the following poets must bo briefly men- 
tioned: ' 

L Catullus uses chiefly (1) the Elegiac Distich (615); (2) Phalaecian 
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verse (€29, 1.) ; (3) Oholiambus or Scazon (622, 4) ; (4) Iambic Trimeter 
(622) ; (5) Priapean (629, II.). 

II. Martial uses largely the Choliambus or Scazon and the Phalaecian 



Note 1.— - Martial also uses Iambic and Dactylic measures. 

Note 2.— Seneca in his choral odes imitates the lyric metres of Horace. He uses 
Sapphics very freely, and often combines them into systems closing with the Adonic. 

Note 8.— Seneca also uses Anapaestic l Terse with Spondees and Dactyls as equiv- 
alents. This consists of one or more dipodies : 

Yenient annia | saecula setts. 

III. Plautus and Terence use chiefly various Iambic and Trochaic me- 
tres, but they also use— 

1. Bacchiac 1 Metres, generally Tetrameter or Dimeter: 

Multas' res | simf'tll in | meo r cor- 1 de vor'sO. Haut. 
At ta'inen ubl | fides' ? si | roges','nIl | pendent' hie. Ter. 

Note.— The Molossus, , may take the place of the Baochlus, as in multas res, 

and the long syllables may be resolved, as in at tamen ubt 

2. Cbetio * Metres, generally Tetrameter or Dimeter : 

Nam' doll | non' doll | sunt', nisi as- | tu # colas. Plaut. 
Ut' malls | gau'deant | at'que ex in- 1 com'modls. Ter. 

Note 1.— Plautus also uses Anapaestic metres, especially Dimeters : 
Quod ago' subit, ad- 1 secu£' sequitur. Plaut. 
This measure admits Dactyls and Spondees, rarely Proceleusmatics, w w w w 

Note 2.— For Trochaic and Iambic Mitres in Comedy, see 620, note 2; 622, 8. 
Note 8.— For Special Peculiarities in the prosody of Plautus and Terence, see 
576, notes 2 and 8; 578, note 2; 580, notes 2, 8, and 4.* 

Note 4.— On the free use of Synaeresi* in Comedy, see 608, III., note 8. 

1 See 603, note 1; 597, note 1. 

9 For a full account of the metres of Plautos and Terence, see editions of those poets ; 
as the edition of Plautus by Bitechl, of a part of Plautus by Harrington, the edition of 
Terence by Wagner, and the edition by Crowell; also Spengel, * Plautus ; Kritik, Pro- 
sodie, Metrlk.' 
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L Figukes or Sfbbch. 

634. A Figure is a deviation from the ordinary /orm, construction^ or 
tignificatwn of words. 

Norm.— Deviations from the ordinary forms an ealkd Houree of J O ymotooy*' from 
the ordinary constructions, Figures of Syntax; and from the ordinary significations, 
Fijuree of Rhetoric. 

635. The principal Fionas or Etymology are — 

1. AFHAamnis, the taking of one or more letters from the beginning of a word : 'e* 
toe ft. 

S. Snroon, the taking of one or more totter* from the middle of a word : discs lor 
dlccisse. 

8. Arooopx, the taking of one or more letters from the end of a word : #*»* for tuns. 

4. Erammsxs, the insertion of one or more letters in a word: Alcumma for Ale- 
mina % d lUum m for aUtum. 

5. MRATBans, the transposition of letters : pistrls tor pr litis. 

6. Bee also Fioinas or Pkosodt, 608. 

636. The principal Figums or Syntax are — 

I. Ellipsis, the omission of one or more words of a sentence : 
Tlobitabat ad Jovis (sc. Umplum), he dwelt near the temple of Jupiter. lav. 

Hie illlus anna (fuervnf), hie currus fuit, here were her arms, here her chariot. 

Verg. 

I. AsTirorroxte an efilpsU of a conjunction: 1 

Vent, TldL. yIcI, I came, learn, I conquered. Suet Bee also 554, 1., ft, with note 1. 
8. For the Ellipsis of facto, died, orb\ see 368, 8, note 1 ; 523, L, note; 569, IL,S. 
& For Aroeioraais or Bmcnrru, see 687, XL, 8. 

II. Bbachylooy, a concise and abridged form of expression : 

Nostrl Graces nesciont neo Oraecl Latlne,' our people do not know Greek 
and the Greeks (do) not (know) Latin. Cio. Natnra hominis beluls antece- 
dit,* the nature of man surpasses (that of) the brutes. Cic 

1. Zeugma employs a word in two or more connections, though strictly 
applicable only in one : 

Pacem an bellum gerens,* whether at peace or waging war. Sail. Duces 
plctasque extlre carinas, slay the leaders and burn the painted ships. Verg. 

1 Asyndeton is sometimes distinguished according to Its use, as Adversative, Bx- 
pUcattoe, JBnumeratlve, etc; see Nigelsbaeh, 'StfflstikV 1 200. 

1 Here neertuni suggests soiunt, and bUuU in the second example is equiralent to 
b&u&rum ndiHrae. 

9 Gerlns, applicable only to helium, is here used also otpdeenu 
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2. Syllepsis is the use of an adjective with two or more nouns, or of a verb 
with two or more subjects : 

Pater et mater mortul sunt, father and mother are dead (439). Ter. Tu 
et Tullia valetis, you and Tullia are well. Cic 

III. Pleonasm is a full, redundant, or emphatic form of expression : l 
Erant itinera duo, quibus itineribus exlre possent, there were two ways by 

which ways they might depart. Caes. Eurusque Notusque ruunt, both Eurus 
and Notus rush forth. Verg. 

1. Polysyndeton is a pleonasm in the use of conjunctions, as in the last example. 

2. Hbndiadys is the use of two nouns with a conjunction, instead of a noun with an 
adjective or genitive : . 

Armis viriaque for virls arm&tls, with armed men. Tac 
8. Anaphora is the repetition of a word at the beginning of successive clauses: 
Mo cuncta ftalia, m£ universa civitaa consulem declaravit, me all Italy, me the 
wltole state declared consul. Cic. 

4. Epifhosa is the repetition of a word at the end of successive clauses : 
Laelius navus erat, ductus erat, Laelius was diligent, was learned. Cic 

5. Epizsuxis is the emphatic repetition of a word : 

Fuit, fuit quondam in hue re publica virtus, there was, there was formerly virtue 
in this republic. Cic. 

6. Monosyllabic prepositions arc often repeated before successive nouns, regularly so 
withe*— et: 

Et in bellids et in dvflibus officii*, both in military and in civil offices. Cic 
Note.— Other prepositions are sometimes repeated. 

7. A demonstrative pronoun or adverb— id, hdc, illud, Sic, ita — is often used some- 
what redundantly to represent a subsequent clause. Bo also quid, in quid cinsis with 
a clause : 

Illud te" ord ut dlhgens sis, I ask you (that thing) to be (that you be) diligent. Cic 

8. Pronouns are often redundant with quidem; see 450, 4, note 2. 

9. Pleonasm often occurs with licet: 

Ut liceat permittitur = licet, it is lawful (is permitted that it is, etc.). Cic. 

10. Circumlocutions with ris, genus, modus, and ratid are common. 

IV. Enallage is the substitution of one part of speech for another, or 
of one grammatical' form for another : 

Populus lata rex (for rdgndns), a people of extensive sway (ruling extensive- 
ly). Verg. Serus (sirO) in caelum redeas, may you return late to heaven. Hor. 
Vina cadis (vinis cadOs) oner&re, to fill the flasks with wine. Verg. Cursus 
justl {Justus) amnis, the regular course of the river. Liv. 

1. AnttjcreIa is the use of one part of speech for another, at in the first two examples. 

2. Hypallaox Is the use of one case for another, as in the last two examples. 

8. Pbolkpsis or Anticipation is the application of an epithet in anticipation of the 
action of the verb: 

Scuta latentia condunt, they conceal their hidden shields. Verg. See also 440, 2. 

4. Syntoib is a construction according to sense, without regard to grammatical forms. 
For examples, see 438, 6; 445, 5 ; 401. 

1 Pleonasm, a fall or emphatic expression, differs widely from Tautology, which is 
% needless repetition of the same meaning in different words. 
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B. Att*actio» unites fa con stru ction words not united fa sense z 

Animal quem (for quod) vocamus homlnem, the animal which tw eoJZ man. Cic, 
6ee«bo445 1 4,a l ABd9. 

6. AffAooLtfrnox is a want of harmony in the construction of the different part* of a 
sentence: 

8I,utdTcimt,omne*Graioeeeec(£r«*#«n/) t tf ^ 

Y. Htkrbaton is a transposition of words or clauses : 

Praeter. arms nihil erat super (eupereraf), nothing remained, except their 

arms, Nep. Valet atque vlvit (vlvit atque valet), he is alive and well. Ter. 

Subeunt luco, fluviumque relinquunt, they enter the grove and leave the river. 

Verg. 

1. Axahbomib Is the transposition of words only, as in the first example. 
8. IlTsraon Pnonxon is a transposition of clauses, as in the last example. 
8. Tmesis is the separation of the parts of a compound word : 

Nee prius respexl quam venlmus, nor did I loot back before (sooner than) we ar- 
rived, Verg. 

4. Chiasmus is an inverted arrangement of words in contrasted groups; see 562. 

637. Floras* of Rhetoric comprise several varieties. The following 
are the most important : l 

I. A Simile is a direct comparison : 

Mantis effQgit imago* par levibus ventls volucrlque simillima somnd, the 
image, like the sw\ft winds, and verg like a JUeting dream, escaped my hands. 
Verg. 

IX. Metaphor is an implied comparison, and assigns to one object the- 
appropriate name, epithet, or action of another : 

Bel publicae yulnus (for damnum), the wound of the republic. Cio. Nau- 
fragium fortunae, the wreck 6/ fortune. Cic. Aures veritatl elauBae sunt, hie 
ears are closed against the truth. Cic 

1. AUegory is an extended metaphor, or a series of metaphors. For an 
example, see Horace, I., Ode 14 : O navis . . . oocupa portum, etc 2 

1H. Metonymy is the use of one name for another naturally suggested 
by it: 

Aequo Matte (for proeUo) pugnfttum est, they fought in an equal contest. 
Liv. Furit Vulcfinus (ignis) , the fire rages. Verg. Proximus ardet ftealegOn 
(domus flbalegowUs), Ucalegon hums next. Verg. 

Ifom— By this figure the cause is often put for the effect, and the effect for the cause . 
the property lor the possessor, the place or age tor tl» petyle* the sign Jbrtk»tm^« sig- 
nified, the material for the msnulactured article, etc : Mare for bettwn, Vuladnui for 
iffnie, Bacchus tor vinum, nbbtUtas for nbbiUs, Graecia fas Oraed, ksurea far vic- 
toria, argentum for vdsa argentea, etc. 

* On figurative Language^ see the eighth and ninth books of Quintihan, 4 De tnsti- 
tuttone Oratdria,' and the fourth hook of ' Auctor ad Herennlum ' in Cicero's works. 

9 In this beautiful allegory the poet represents the vessel of state as having been 
well-nigh wrecked in the storms of the dvH war, but as now approaching the haven of 
peace. 
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1. Atdonomasia designates a person by some title or office, as eversof 
Karthdginis for Scipid, Romanae Uoquentiae princcps for OicerS. 

IV. Synecdoche is the use of a part for the whole, or of the whole for 
a part ; of the special for the general, or of the general for the special : - 

Statid male flda cartels (ndvibus), a station unsafe for ships. Verg. 

V. Irony is the use of a word for its opposite : 

Leg&tds bonus (for mains) imperator Tester non admlstt, your good com- 
mander did not admit the ambassadors. Liv. See also 507, 3, note-1. 

Nom— Metaphor, metonymy ,eyntcdoche, and irony are often called Tropes. 

YI. Climax (ladder) is a steady ascent or advance in interest : 

Africano industria virttitem, virtus gloriam, gloria acmulas comparavit, 
industry procured virtue for AfHeanus y virtue glory, glory rivals. Cic 

VII. Hyperbole is an exaggeration : 

Ventls et fulminis 6cior alls, swifter than the winds and the wings of the 
lightning. Verg. 

YIII. Litotes denies something instead of affirming the opposite : 
Non opus est = perntciosum est, it is not necessary. Cic. 

IX. Personification or Prosopopeia represents inanimate objects as 
living beings : 

Cujus latus ille mucr6 petebat ? whose side did that weapon seek f Cic. 1 

X. Apostrophe is an address to inanimate pbjects or to absent persons : 
Vos, Albani tumuli, vos implorO, / implore you, ye Aldan hills. Cic. 

XI. The following figures deserve brief mention : 

1. Alliteration, a repetition of the same letter at the beginning of 
successive words : 

Vl vlcta vis est, force was conquered by force. Cic. FortissimI virl virtus, 
the virtue of a most brave man. Cic. 

2. Apophasis or Paraleipsis, a pretended omission:* 

Non died t6 pecunias accepisse ; raplnfts tuas omnfis omitto, I do not state 
that you accepted money ; I omit all your acts of rapine. Cio. 

3. Aposiopesis or Reticentia, an ellipsis which for rhetorical effect 
leaves the sentence unfinished : 

Quos ego — sed motos praestat componere fluctus, whom I—but it is better 
to calm the troubled waves. Verg. 

4. Euphemism, the use of mild or agreeable language on unpleasant 
subjects : 

Si quid mlhi hum&nitus accidisset, if anything common to the lot of man 
should befall me—i. e., if 1 should die. Cic 

i See also First Oration against Catiline, VII. : Qsae tecum . . . tacita loquitur, etc 
9 Sometimes called occup&Ud. 
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5. Ohomatopoua, the use of a word in imitation of a special sound: 
Boves mugrant, the caUU low. Liv. Murmurat nnda, the wave murmurs. 

Verg. 

6. OxymObon, an apparent contradiction ? 

Absented adsunt et egent&s abundant, the absent are present and the needy 
have an abundance. Cic 

7. Pabohom asia or Agnomination, a play upon words : 

Hunc avium dulcedft ducit ad avium, 1 the attraction of birds leads him to 
the pathless wood. Cic. 

II. Latin Language and Literature. 

638. The Latin derives its name from the Zatini or Latins, the ancient 
inhabitants of Latium in Italy. It belongs to the Indo-European or Aryan 
family, which embraces seven groups of tongues known as the Indian or 
Sanskrit, the Persian or Zend, the Greek, the Italian, the Celtic, the Slavonic, 
and the Teutonic or Germanic. The Latin is the leading member of the 
Italian group, which also embraces the Umbrian and the Oscan. All these lan- 
guages have one common system of inflection, and in various respects strik- 
ingly resemble each other. They are the descendants of one common speech 
spoken by a single race of men untold centuries before the dawn of history. 

Notb 1.— In Illustration of the relationship between the Sanskrit, Greek, Latin, and 
English, compare the following paradigms of declension : * 





8IN0ULAR 






Sanskrit. 


Grbek. 


Lattw. 


English. 


Stem, pad, 


wot, 


ped, 


foot 


rST'fp". 


VOVf, 


I** 


foot 


Gen. padas, 


*03df, 


pedis, 


of a foot 


Dot. pade, 


woti, 


pedi, 


to a foot 


Ace. p&dam, 


w66a,* 


pedem, 


foot 


Abl. padas, 




pede,« 


from a foot 


Ins. pada, 






with a foot 


Loc padi, 


PLURAL. 




in a foot 


•»£-}pM», 


vttcv, 


ped«s, 


feet 


Gen. padim, 


*o£»r, 


pedum, 


of feet 


Dot. padbhyas, 


woaL, 


pedibas. 


to feet 


Ace. padas, 


w«a*, 


pedes, 


feet 


AM. padbhyas, 
Jns. padbhis, 




pedibas, 


from feet 






with feet 


Loc patso, 






In feet 



1 The pan, lost in English, is in the use of avium, a remote or pathless place, with 
avium, of birds. 

• See also p. 71, foot-note 8; p. 88, foot-note 8. 

* The Ablative, the Instrumental, and the Locative are lost in Greek, bat their 
places are supplied by the Genitive and the Dative. 

« The final consonant probably t, of the original Ablative ending is changed to « in 
padas and dropped in pede. The Instrumental and the Locative are lost in Latin, 
but their places are supplied by the Ablative. 
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Nora 3.— In these paradigms observe that the initial p in pad, w©&, ped, becomes / 
to fool, and that the final d become* t This change is in accordance with Grimm's 
Law of the Rotation of Mutes in the Germanic languages. This law is as follows : 

The Primitive Mates, which generally remain unchanged in Sanskrit, Greek, and 
Latin, are changed in passing into the Germanic languages, to which the English belongs. 
Thus the Sonants, d\ g, in passing into English, become Subds, f, k; the Brans, c, *, 
p, f, become Aspirates, A, va\f (for ph\ Ik; the Asp-hates, bh\ l <z%, 1 gh? become 
8onawt3, b t d\ g.* 

Notb 8,— The relationship between the Sanskrit, Greek, Latin, and English may bo 
abundantly illustrated by comparing the forms of familiar words in these different lan- 
guages.* 

639. The earliest specimens of Latin whose date can be determined are 
found in ancient inscriptions, and belong to the latter part of the fourth cen- 
tury before Christ or to the beginning of the third. Fragments, however, 
of laws, hymns, and sacred formulas, doubtless of an earlier though uncer- 
tain date, have been preserved in Cato, Livy, Cicero, and other Latin writers. 4 

1 Bh generally is represented in Latin by borf; dhbydorf, and gh by ff s h, or f; 
see Schleicher, pp. 244-261. 

* For an account of Grimm's Law, with its applications, see Max Mailer, * Science 
of Language, 1 Second Series, Lecture V.; Papillon, pp. 85-91. 

* Compare the following: 



Sanskbtt. 
dvau, 
trayas, 

sapta, 

££ 

tris, 

mata, 

pita, 

nans, 

vftk, 



Gbbbk. 

ar 

cvra, 

vpt«, 

war]* 
?avs. 



Lattn. 
duo, 
trSa, 
sex, 
septem, 
decern, 
bis, 
ter, 
mater, 

nivis, 
vox, 



English. 
two. 
three, 
six. 
seven. 
ten. 
twice, 
thrice, 
mother, 
lather, 
navy, 
voice. 



4 Such are the ancient forms of pray or found in Cato and other writers, the fragments 
of SaUan hymns, of the formulas of the Fetial priests, and of ancient laws, especially of 
the laws of the Twelve Tables. The following inscription on the tomb of the Sdpiot 
shows some of the peculiarities of early Latin : 

HONO OINO . PLOIBVlfB . OON8KNTIONT . B 
DVOHOBO . OFTVMO . FVI8B . VIBO 
LVCIOM . SGIPIOWB . FIUOS . BABBATI 
CON80L . CENSOR . AIDILI8 . BIC . TTKt . A 
HBO . OBPIT . OOBSIOA . ALKEIAQVB . VBBB 
DKDKT . TEXPK8TATEBUS . AIDB . MKBBTO 

In ordinary Latin : 

Hunc unum plurlml consentlunt TLdmdl 

bon5rum optimum fulsse vlrum ttfrdrum, 

Lucium Sclpionem. Fflins Barbfttl 

cSnsnl, censor, aedllis hie fait &pud vfo. 

H!c oSpit Corsicam Alerlamque urbem pUgnandd ; 

dedlt tempestatibus aedem merits vdtam. 

See Wordsworth, * Early Latin,* Part IL; F. D. Allen, » Early Latin 1 ; Roby, I., p. 418. 
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640. The history of Roman literature begins with Lfrius Andronicug, 
a writer of plays, and the earliest Roman author known to us. It em- 
braces about eight centuries, from 250 b. c. to 550 a. p., and has been 
divided by Dr. Freund into three principal periods. These periods, with 
their principal authors, are as follows : 

I. The Ante-Classical Period, from 250 to 81 b. c. : 

Ennius, Plantus, Terence, Lucretius. 

II. The Classical Period, embracing — 

1. The Golden Age, from 81 b. c. to 14 a. d. : 

Cicero, Nepos, Horace, Tibullus, 

Caesar, I^vy* Ovid, Propertius. 

Sallust, Vergil, Catullus, 

2. The Silver Age, from 14 to 180 a. d. : 

Phaedrus, ThePlinies, QuintiHan, Persius, 

Velleius, Tacitus, Suetonius, Lucan, 

The Senecas, Curtius, Juvenal, Martial. 

lH. The Post-Classical Period, embracing — 

1. The Brazen Age, from 180 to 476 a. d. : 

Justin, Eutropius, Laetantms, Claudian, 

Victor, Macrooius, Ausonius, Terentian. 

2. The Iron Age, from 476 to 550 a. d. : 

Boethius, Cassiodorus, Justinian, Priscian. 

m. Thb Roman Calexdab. 

641 . The Julian Calendar of the Romans is the basis of our own, and 
is identical with it in the number of months in the year and in the num- 
ber of days in the months. 

642. Peculiarities. — The Roman calendar has the following pecu- 
liarities : 

I. The days were not numbered from the beginning of the month, as with 
us, but from three different points in the month : 

1. The Calends, the /tot of each month. 

2. The Nones, the fifth— but the seventh in March, May, July, and 
October. 

8. The Ides, the thirteenth— but the fifteenth in March, May, July, and 
October. 

II. From these three points the days were numbered, not forward, but 
backward. 

Kon.— Hence, after the Idee of each month, the days were numbered from the 
(blende of the following month. 

HI. In numbering backward from each of these points, the day before 
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each was denoted by prldti Kalendds, Mnds, etc. ; the second before each by 
die Urtifi (not seoundo) ante Kalendds, etc.; the third, by die quarto, etc.; and 
so on through the month. 

1. This peculiarity in the use of the numerals, designating the eeeond day before the 
Calends, etc., as the third, and the third as the fourth, etc., arises from the fact that the 
Calends, etc., were themselves counted as the first Thus prldU Kalendds becomes 
the second before the Calends, dUtertid ante Kalendde, the third, etc. 

2. In dates the name of the month is added in the form of an adjective in agreement 
with Kalendd*, Nbn&e, etc, as, die quarto ante Nbnae Jdnudride, often shortened to 
quarto ante Monde Jdn^ or / V. ante Nona* Jan., or without ante, as, IV. Nbnde Jan*, 
the second of January. 

8. Ante diem is common, instead of dU—ante, as, ante diem quartum Monde Jdn. 
for dii quarto ante Monde Jan. 

4. The expressions ante diem KaL, etc, prldii Kal., etc., are often nsed as Inde- 
clinable nouns with a preposition, as, em ante diem V. IdHs OcL, from the 11th of Oct 
LUf. AdprMie Monde Mdia*,m\h**\hotU*y. Cic. 

643. Calendar for the Year. 



Dnye of 

th« 
Month. 


March, May, July, 


January, August, 


April, Juno, 


February. 


October. 


December. 


September, November. 


1 


KalkndIb. 1 


KauekpIr. 


KalxxpTs. 


KauqkdIs. 


2 


VI. Nonas." 


IV. NOnaa. 


IV. NOnas. 


IV. NOnas. 


8 


V. 


III. 


III. 


in. 


4 


IV. 


PridiS NOnas. 


Pridlfi NOnfia. 


PridiS Nonas. 


5 


III. 


NOwIs. 


NOwls. . 


NOwto. _ 


6 


PridiS NOnas. 


VIII. Idas. 


VIIL Idfia. 


VIIL Id&a. 


7 


NOnIs. 


VII. 


VII. 


VII. 


8 


VIII. Id&s. 


VI. 


VL 


VI. 


9 


VII. 


V. 


V. 


V. 


10 


VL u 


IV. " 


IV. •* 


IV. 


11 


V. 


III. •* 


III. •* 


III. •* 


12 


IV. 


Ptidifi Idas. 


PridiO Idos. 


PrldlO Idas. 


18 


III. m " 


IniBus. 


Idibus. 


Idibus. 


14 


Pridlfi Idas. 


XIX. Kalend.* 


XVIIL Kalend." 


XVI. Kalend.* 


15 


Idibps. 


XVIII. " 


XVII. 


XV. « 


16 


XVII. Kalend.* 


XVII. « 


XVI. u 


XIV. « 


17 


XVI. 


XVI. * 


XV. « 


XIIL 


18 


XV. » 


XV. 


XIV. u 


XIL u 


19 


XIV. «♦ 


XIV. M 


XIIL tt 


XL tt 


20 


XIII. * 


XIII. " 


XIL tt 


X. * 


21 


XII. 


XII. tt 


XI. «• 


IX. " 


22 


XL u 


XL « 


X. * 


VIIL 


28 


X. " 


X. « 


IX. u 


VIL " 


24 


IX w 


IX. u 


VIIL * 


VI. M 


25 


vin. * 


VIII. «♦ 


VIL " 


V. (VI.) » « 


28 


VII. 


VII. tt 


VI. u 


IV. (V.) tt 
IIL (IV.) u 


27 


VI. «• 


VI. u 


V. 


28 


V. tt 


V. u 


IV. u 


PrId.Kal.(III.Kal.) 
(Prld. Kal.) 


29 


IV. « 


IV. » 


IIL u 


80 


III. « 


III. « 


PrfdW Kalend. 




81 


Pridie Kalend. 


Pridie Kalend. 







1 To the Calends, Nones, etc., the name of the month mast of coarse be added. Be- 
fore NOnis, Idas, etc., ante is sometimes used and sometimes omitted (642, III., 2). 

9 The Calends of the following month are of coarse meant; the 16th of March, foi 
instance, Is X VII. Kalendds April*. 

* The Inclosed forma apply to leap-year. * 
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644. E*au8H akj> Latin Dates.— The table (441) will furnish the 
learner with the English expression for any Latin date, or the Latin ex- 
pression for any English date ; but it may be convenient also to have the 
following rule : 

I. If the day is numbered from the Nones or Ides, subtract the number 
diminished by one from the number of the day on which the Nones or Ides 
fell: 

Vffl. ante Idas Jan. = IS -(8-1) = 13-7 = 6th of January. 

IL If the day is numbered from the Calends of the following month, sub- 
tract the number diminished by two from the number of days in the current 
month : 

XVIII. ante KaL Feb. « 81 - (18—2) = 81 - 16 = 15th of January. 

Hon.— In leap-year the 24th and the 25th February are both eaAed the sixth before 
the Calends of March, VI. Kak Mart, The days before the 24th are numbered as if 
the month contained only 28 days, bat the days after the 25th are numbered regularly 
for a month of 29 days : V^IV., in. Kal. Mart, and pridU Kal. Mart 

645. The Roman day, from sunrise to sunset, and the night, from 
sunset to sunrise, were each divided at all seasons of the year into twelve 
hours. 

1. The night was also divided into four watches of three Roman hours 
each. 

2. The hour, being uniformly >/„ of the day or of the night, of course varied 
in length with the length of the day or night at different seasons of the year. 

IY. Roman Monet, Weights, and Meabtjbbs. 

646. The principal Roman coins were the ds, of copper; the sestertius, 

qvlndrius, denarius, of silver ; and the aureus, of gold. Their value in the 

classical period may be approximately given as follows : 

As 1 to 2 cents. 

Sestertius 6 " 

Sulnarius 10 " 

enarius 20 " 

Aureus = 25 denarii $5.00 

1. The ds, the unit of the Roman currency, contained originally a pound 
of copper, but it was diminished from time to time till at last it contained 
only Va4 of a pound. 

Not*,— An ds, whatever Its weight, was divided Into twelve undo*. 

2. The sestertius contained originally 2>£ daft, the qulndrius 5, and the 
dendrius 10 ; but as the ds depreciated in value, the number of asses in these 
coins was increased. 

8. The as is also used as a general unit of measure. Thus — 

1) In Weighty the as is a pound, and the uneia an ounce. 

2) In Measure, the ds is a foot or a jflgerum (648, IV. and V.), and the 
uneia is »/« of a foot or of a jflgerum. 

8) In Interest, the as is the unit of interest — i. e., 1 per cent, a month* 
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or 12 per cent, a year; the uneia is >/ lt per cent a month, or 1 per cent, a 
year ; and the semis is •/» P er oen ^ a month, or 6 per cent, a year, etc. 

4) In Inheritance, the as is the whole estate, and the uncia Vis of it: here* 
ex dsse, heir of the whole estate ; Aires ex dodrante, heir of •/«. 

647. Computation of Money. — In all sums of money the common unit 
of computation was the sestertius, also called nummus ; but four special 
points deserve notice : 

I. In all sums of money, the units, tens, and hundreds are denoted by 
sestertii with the proper cardinals : 

Qulnque sestertii, 5 sesterces; vlgintl sestertii, 20 sesterces; ducentl ses- 
tertii, 200 sesterces. 

II. One thousand sesterces are denoted by mille sestertii, or mills sester- 
tium. 

III. In sums less than 1,000,000 sesterces, the thousands are denoted either 
(1) by milia sestertium (gen. plur.), or (2) by sestertia : 

Duo milia sestertium, or duo sestertia, 2,000 sesterces; qulnque milia ses- 
tertium, or qulnque sestertia, 5,000 sesterces. 

Not*.— With sestertia tbo distributives are generally used, as, Una sestertia. 

IV. In sums containing one or more millions of sesterces, sestertium with 
the value of 100,000 sesterces is used with the proper numeral adverb, decies, 
vlcies, etc. Thus— 

Decies sestertium, 1,000,000 (10x100,000) sesterces; vlcies sestertium, 
2,000,000 (20 x 100,000) sesterces. 

1. Sbstkbtium.— la the examples under IV„ sestertium la treated as a neuter noun 
in the singular, though originally it was probably the genitive plural of sestertius* and the 
full expression for 1,000,000 sesterces was Decies centina milia sestertium. CenUna 
milia was afterward generally omitted, and finally sestertium lost its force as a genitive 
plural, and became a neuter noun in the singular, eapable of declension. 

2. Sometimes sestertium is omitted, leaving only the numeral adverb: as, decUs* 
1,000,000 sesterces. 

8. The sign H8 is often used for sestertii, and sometimes for sestertia* or sestertium : 
Decern HS = 10 sesterces (HS = sestertii). Dena HS = 10,000 sesterces (HS = ses- 
tertia). Decies H8 = 1,000,000 sesterces (HS = sestertium). 

648. Weights and Measures. — The following weights and measures 
deserve mention : 

I. The IAbra, also called As or Ibnda, equal to about 11}£ ounces avoir- 
dupois, is the basis of Roman weights. 

I. The Libra, like the ds In money, is divided Into 12 parts. 

II. The Modius, equal to about a peck, is the basis of dry measure. 

III. The Amphora, containing a Roman cubic foot, equivalent to about 
seven gallons, is a convenient basis of liquid measure. 

IV. The Roman Pis or Foot, equivalent to about 11.6 inches, is the basis 
of long measure. 

Hon.— Cubitus is equivalent to ltf Soman feet, passus to 6, and stadium to OSS. 
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V. The Jngerum, containing 28,800 Roman square feet, equivalent to 
about six tenths of an acre, is the basis of square measure. 

V. Roman Names. 
649. A Roman citizen usually had three names* The first, ovprae- 
n&nen> designated the individual ; the second, or nOtntn^ the atn» or tribe ; 
and the third, or ctynftmcit, the family. Thus, Publius Cornelius JSdpio 
was Willi of the ScipiO family of the Cornelian g€ns, and Gaiui Julius 
Conor was Qdius of the Caaar family of the Julian gens. 



1. The praenomen was often abbreviated : 



A. = Aulus. 
Ap. = Appius. 

C. = Gaius. 
Cn. =» Gnaeus. 

D. = Decimus. 
L. = Lucius. 



M. = Marcus. 
M\ s Minius. 
Mam. = Mimercus. 
N. s Numerius. 
P. - POblius. 
Q. (Qu.)sQulntus. 



8. (8ex.) = Sextue. 

Ser. = Servius. 

Sp. = Spurius. 

T. = Titus. 

Ti. (Tib.) m Tiberius. 



2. Sometimes an dgndmen or surname was added. Thus 8dpi5 received 
the surname Jfriednue from his victories in Africa : Publius Cornelxus SdpiS 
Afric&nus. 

8. An adopted son took 0) the rail name of his adoptive father, and (2) 
an dgndmen in dnus formed from the name of his own gens. Thus Oddvius 
when adopted by Caesar became Gdius Julius Caesar Octdvidnus. After- 
ward the title of Augustus was conferred upon him, making his full name 
Gdius Julius Caesar Oddvidnus Augustus. 

4. Women were generally known by the name of their gens. Thus the 
daughter of Julius Caesar was simply Julia ; of Tullius Cicero, Tullia ; of 
Cornelius Sclpio, Cortiitia. Three daughters in any family of the Cornelian 
gens would be known as Cornelta, Cornelia Secunda or Minor % and Cornelia 
Tertia. 

650. Various abbreviations occur in classical authors : 



A. D. s ante diem. 

Aed. = aedllis. 

A. U. C. s annd urbis 

conditae. 
Cos. = consul. 
Coss. s consoles. 
D. = dlvus. 
D. D. = dono dedit 
Des. = designates. 
D. M. = dils minibus. 
D. 8. = de suo. 
D. S. P. P. = de sua 

peconia posuit. 
Eq. Rom. = eques Ro- 

m&nus. 
F. = fUius. 



F. C. = faciendum eft- 
ravit 

Id. = Idas. 

Imp. = imperfttor. 

K.(Kal.)=Kalendae. 

Leg. = legatus. 

Non. = Nonae. 

O. M. =• optimus max- 
im us. 

P. C. = patres cdnscrlp- 
ti. 

Pont. Max. = pontifex 
maximus. 

P. R. = populus Ro- 
m&nus. 

Pt. s praetor. 



Praet = praefectus, 
Proe. = proconsul. 
Q.B.F.F.<*.8.»quod 

bonum, fellx, fkus- 

tumque sit. 
Quir. « Quiritea. 
Resp. ts res publics. 
8. => senates. 
S. C. = 6enatQs consul- 

turn. 
8. D. P. = salutem dlcit 

plarimam. 
S. P. Q. R. = senatus 

populusque Romftnus. 
Tr. PI. = tribunus ple- 

bis. 
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VI. Vowels before two Consonants ob a Double Consonant. 

651. On the natural quantity 1 of vowels before two consonants, a 
double consonant, or the letter J, observe — 

I. That vowels are long before ns and nf ; generally also before gn 
and j : 

conscius, consensus, cGnstans, cdnstruO, consul, Insanus, InscrlbO, Inse- 
quor, Instans, Insula, amans, monens, regens, audiens ; cOnferO, cOnficiO, con- 
fluO, In&rnia, Infeilx, Inftnsus, InferO, Infrequens ; abiegnus, benlgnus, m&g- 
nus, niallgnus, rcgnum, slgnum, stagnum ; cujus, ejus, hujus, major, pejor. 

II. That all vowels which represent diphthongs, or are the result of 
contraction, are long : 

exlstimO, am&sse, audlssem, intrOrsum,* IntrOrsus, prOrsus, quOrsum, rttr- 
sum, sursum, m&lle, m&llem, nolle, nollem, nuiius, ullus,* Mars, 1 Martis. 

III. That the long vowels of Primitives are retained in Derivatives — 

1. In asc5, §sc5, and Isc5 in Inceptives from verbs of the first, sec- 
ond, or fourth conjugation : 

gel&scO, labascO, acescd, &r£scd, ilOrescO, lattsoO, patgscO, silfisoO, virescO, 
cdormlscO, obdormlsco, seised, cOnscIscO. 

2. In large classes of words of which the following are examples : 

cras-tinus, due-tills, fea-tua, ne-f&s-tus, flfts-culus, jus-tus, in-jus-tus, jQs- 
tissimus, jus-titia, matr-imonium, Os-culum, Os-culor, Oa-tium, palus-ter, ras- 
trum, ros-trum, rus-ticus, sallc-tum. 

IV. That vowels are long in the ending of the Nominative Singular of 
nouns and adjectives with long increments in the Genitive : 

frux, lex, lax, pax, plebs, rex, thorax, vox. 

V. That in the second person of the Perfect Active I is long in the 
penult : 

am&vlstl, amavlstis, monulstl, monulstis, r£xlstl, r&xlstis, audlvlstl, audi- 
vlstis. 

1 It is often difficult, and sometimes absolutely impossible, to determine the natural 
quantity of vowels before two consonants, bat the subject has of late been somewhat 
carefully Investigated by BltschJ, Schmitz, and others. An attempt has been made in this 
article to collect the most Important results of these labor*. The chief sources of in- 
formation upon this subject are (1) ancient inscriptions, (3) Greek t ra ns crip tions of 
Latin words, (8) the testimony of ancient grammarians, (4) the comic poets, and (5) 
etymology. See Schmitz, 'Beitrige'; Ritschl, 'Rhelnisches Museum, 1 vol. xxxi., pp. 
481—492; 8choU\*Acta Societatis Philologae LlpsKnsis,' vol. vt, pp. 71—215; Mutler, 
-'Orthographiae et Prosddiae Latinae Summ&rlum'; Foerster, 'Rheinisches MusennV 
xxxiii., pp. 291-299. 

9 Intrdrsum from intrfyxrtum ; HUu4 from vinuhu; M&rs from Motors. 
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Not*.— AeeordlBf to Frlsdan,* * Is long before art, 0141, ete^ in the Perfect Active: 
rtei, f*rtf, Uxirunt, iUtotmu*. 

YI. That long vowels occur in the following words and in their deriva- 
tives: ftrttfA mirlmna r&CtUS 

Sallustius 

sesoentt 

Sestius 

structor 

structura 

atractaa 

t&xillus 

tossillae 

trlstU 

unctift 

finctitf 

-Qnctor 

tlnctura 

tmctus- 

Vestlnus 

vestis 

vexillum 

villa 

Vlpaanius 

VII. That vowels are probably short before nt and nd : * 

amant, amantis, monent, monentia, prudentis, prudentia, amandus, mon- 
endua, regendus. 

VIII. That the short vowels of Primitives are retained in Derivatives : 
inter-nus, juven-tus, llber-tfis, mtraus-culum, patr-imoniuin, pauper-coins, 

super-bus, vir-tus. 

IX. That vowels are generally short in the ending of the Nominative 
Singular of nouns and adjectives with short increments in the Genitive : 

adeps, calix, dux, grex, hiems, judex, nex, nux. 
Nora.— Vowela before final ns are of eonne excepted. 

X. That the first vowel in the following endings is short : 
1. emus, ernins, ernlnus; urnus, urnius, urnXnus : 

m&ternus, paternus, Llternius, Ltternlnus, taclturnus, S&turnius, S&turnl- 



actio 


ptftTifripft 


fictitt 


mllle 


actor 


narrd 


actus 


Norba 


axilla 


nuntius 


claasis 


ordA 


crlspus 


Oraftmentum 


damma 


orno 


emptus 


pastor 


featus 
Festus 


paxillua 
Poliio 


Juppiter 
lectito 


Poplllius 
prlacua 


lector 


proplnquus 


lectus 


proximus 


llctor 


querella 


llttera 


qulnque 


luella 


qulntua 


Marcus 


rCctio 


maxilla 


rector 



2. tutus, estus, ester, estis, estions, esttnus, estrii: 
robustus, venustus, vetustus, honestus, modestus, campester, Silvester, 
agrestia, oaelestis, domestious, clandestlnus, terrestris. 

XL That all vowels are to be treated as short unless there are good 
\ for believing them to be long. 



i See Book IX., 23. 

' See p. 87, foot-note 2; p. 61, foot-note 2. 
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This Index contains an alphabetical list, not only of all the simple 
verbs in common use which involve any important irregularities, but also 
of such compounds as seem to require special mention. In regard to 
compounds of prepositions (344) observe — 

1. That the elements— preposition and verb— often appear in the com- 
pound in a changed form ; see 344, 4-6. 

2. That the stem-vowel is often changed in the Perfect and Supine ; 

see 221. 

Al-lid6, ere, lexl, lectura, 217, 2; p. 

130, foot-note 8. 
Aid. ere, alul, alitum, altum, 273. 
Amo-igd ; see agd, 271, 2. 
Amb-id, 295, N. 2. 
Amicid, Ire, ul (xl), turn, 285. 
Amd, 205. 
Amplector, T, amplgxus sum, 283. 



Ab-dd, 1 ere, didl, ditum, 271. 

Ab-icid; BQejacio, 271, 2. 

Ab-igd ; see agd, 271, 2. 

Aboled, ere, evl, itura, p. 124, foot- 
note 2. 

Abolescd, ere, olevl, olitum, 277. 

Ab-ripid; see rapid. 274. 

Abs-condd ; see abdo, 271. 

Ab-sura, 290, 1. 

Ac-cendo, ere, I, ccnsum, 272, 3. 

Ac-cidd ; see cado, 272 ; 301. 

Ac-cind ; see cand, 271. 

Ac-cipid ; see capid, 271, 2. 

Ac-cold ; see cow, 274. 

Ac-cumbd, ere, cubul, cubitum, 273. 

Acescd, ere, acul, — , 281. 

Ac-qulrd ; see guaero^ 278. 

Acud, ere, ul, at urn, 279. 

Ad-dd ; see abdo, 271 ; 255, 1., 4. 

Ad-fan, p. 142, foot-note 5. 

Ad-ferd, 292, 2. 

Ad-imd ; see emd, 271, 2. 

Ad-ipiscor, I, adeptus sum, 283, foot- 
note 1. 

Ad-ol£scd ; see dboUscd, 277. 

Ad-orior; see orior, 288, 2. 

Ad-spieid ; see aspicid, 217, 2. 

Ad-std, 259, N. 2. 

Ad-sum, 290, 1. 

Ag-gredior; see gradior % 283. 

A-gndscd ; see ndscd, 278. 

Ago, ere, egl, ftctum, 271, 2. 

A&.V.. 297, 11. 

Albed, ere, — , 262, N. 2. 

Algeo, ere, alsl, — , 265. 



Ango, ere, anxl, — , 272, N. 1. 
An-nud, ere, I, — , 272, N. 1. 
Ante-capio, p. 128, foot-note 14. 
Apage, £gf., 297, III. 
Aperid, Ire, ul, turn, 285. 
Apiscor, I, aptus sum, 283. 
Ap-pared; see/tartf, 262; 301. 
Ap-petd ; see petd, 278. 
Ap-plico; see plied, 258. 
Ap-pdnd; seepOnd, 273. 
Arcessd, ere, IvI, it urn, 278. 
Ardcd, ere, &rsl, arsum, 265. 
Aresco, ere, arul, — , 281. 
Argud, ere, ul,.utum, 279. 
Ar-ripid ; see rapid, 274. 
A-scendd ; see scandd, 272, 8. 
A-spergd ; see spargd y 270. 
A-spicid, ere, spexl, spectum, 217, & 
As-sentior, Irt, sftisus sum, 288, 2. 
As-sided ; see sedtd, 267, 2. 
At-texd ; see text, 274. 
At-tined ; see tened, 263. 
At-tingd ; see tangd, 271. 
At-tolld ; see tolti, 271. 
Auded, ere, ausus sum, 268, 8. 
Audid, 211. 
Au-ferd, 292, 2. 
Auged, ere, auxl, auctum, 264. 
Ave, def. ; see havi, 297, Hi. 



1 Final & in verbs li sometimes shortened, though rarely in the best writers. 
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Balbutid, Ire, — , 284, N. 2. 
Batud, ere, X, — , 272, N. 1. 
Bibd, ere, I, — , 272, K 1. 
Blandior, Irl, ttus sum, 288. 



Cadd, ere, cecidl, casum, 272. 
Caecutid, ire, — . 284, N. 2. 
Caedd, ere, eeeldf, eaesum, 272. 
Calesed, ere, calul, — . 281. 
Calved, ere, — , 262, N. 2. 
Candcd, ere, ul. 282, N. 1. 
Candd, p. 129, foot-note 14. 
Caned, ere, — } 262, N. 2. 
Cand, ere, cecinl, cantum, 271. 
Capessd, ere, Ivl, Itum, 278. 
Cspid, ere, eepl, captum, 217; 218; 

271, 2. 
Carpo, ere, si, tarn, 269. 
Caved, ere ; oavl, eautum, 266. 
Cedd, ere, ocssl, cessum, 270. 
Cedo, <*/., 297, III. 
Cello, oU. ; see exctlU, 273, N. 
Cend, 257, N. 2. 
Censed, ere, ul, censum, 263. 
Cernd, ere, crevl, cretum, 277. 
Cied, ere, civ!, citum, 265, N. 
Cingd, ere, cinxl, cinctum, 269. 
Cid, 265, N. 

Circum-agd, p. 128, foot-note 13. 
Circum-dO, 255, 1., 4; 259, N. 1. 
Circum-sistd; see tidd, 271. 
Circum-std, 255, 1., 4. 
Clangd, ere, — , 272, N. 2. 
Claudd, ere, clausl, elausum, 270. 
Claudd, ere, — {U>U lams), 272, N. 2. 
Co-argud ; see argvd, 279. 
Co-emd. p. 128, foot-note 15. 
Coepl, &&-<, 297. 
Cd-gndscd ; see ndscd, 278. 
Cdgd, ere, coegl, coactura; see agd, 

271, 2. 
Col-lidd; see laedd, 270. 
Col-ligd; see Ugd, 271, 2. 
Col-laced; see heed, 265. 
Cold, ere, ul, cultum, 274. 
Com-edd, 291, K. 8. 
Com-mtniscor, 1, commentos sum, 283. 
Cora-moveO ; see moved, 266. 
Com-parcd (percd) ; see pared, 272. 
Comperid, Ire, pert, pertum, 287, N. 
Compescd, ero, pescul, — , 273, a. 
Com-pingd; see pangd, 271. 
Com-plector, I, plexus sum. 
Cora-pled, ere, evl, etum, 261. 
Cora-primd ; see premd, 270. 
Com-pungd, ere, punxl, punctum; 

seepungd, 271. 



Con-cidd ; see cadd, 278. 
Con-cldd ; see caedd, 272. 
Con-cind ; see eand, 271. 
Con-eludd ; see claudd, 270. 
Con-cupised, ere, cuplvl, capltnm, 

Con-cutiO; see qvatid, 270. 
Con-dd ; see abdd, 271. 
Cdn-fercid; tee fordo, 286. 
Cdn-ferd, 292, 2. 
Cdn-ficid; see/sfft, 271, 2. 
Con-fit, */., 297. HL 
Cdn-fiteor; see/afeor, 268, 2. 
Cdn-fringd ; see/rangd^ 271, 2. 
Con-grud, ete, 1, —> 272, N. 1. 
Cdnlved, ere, nlvl, nlxl, — , 265; 

267, 3. 
Conor, 260. 

Cdn-serd; see serd, 277, N. 
Cdn-eistd ; see tidd, 271. 
Cdn-spicid, ere, spezl, spdctum,217, 2. 
Cdn-stitud ; see sfettri, 279. 
Cdn-std, 801 ; see do, 259. 
Cdnsuld, ere, ul, turn, 274. 
Con-teranO ; see Umnd, 272, N. 2. 
Con-texd ; see toad, 274. 
Coo-tingO ; see tango, 271 ; 801. 
Convalescd, ere,valul, valitum, 281, N. 
Coqud, ere, coxl, coctum. 
Cor-ripid ; see rapid s 274. 
Cor-rud ; see ru6, 279. 
Crebrescd, ere, crebrul, — , 282, N. 
Credo, ere, credidl, creditum, 271. 
Crepd, are, ul, itum, 258. 
Crescd, ere, crevl, cretum, 277. 
Cubd, Ave, ul, itum, 258. 
Cudd, ere, cudl, eusum, 272, 8. 
Cumbd ; see accumbfi, 273. 
Cupid, ere, Ivl, Hum, 217, 1 ; 278. 
Currd, ere, cucurrl, cursum, 272. 



Debed, 262. 

De-cerpd, ere, si, turn, p. 127, foot- 
note 2. 
Deoet, imper*., 299. 
De-do ; see abdd, 271. 
De-fendd, ere, 1, fensum, 272, 3. 
De-fetiscor; Beefatiuor, 288. 
De-fit, dif. y 297, Ul. 
Degd, ere, degl ; see agd, 271, 2. 
Delectd, impers., 801. 
Deled, ere, dvl, etum, 261. 
De-ltgd ; see Ugd, 271, 2. 
De-micd ; see mied, 258. 
Demo, ere, dempsl, demptum. 
De-pangd ; see pangd, 271. 
De-primO; see premo, 270. 
Depsd, ere, ul, itum, turn, 278. 
De-scendd ; see scandd, 272, 8. 
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De-silio ; see solid, 285. 
De-si piO ; see sapid, 278. 
De-sum, 290, 1. 
De-tendo ; see tendO, 271. 
De-tineo ; see tened, 263. 
De-vertor; see vertd, 272, 3. 
Died, ere, dixl, dictum, 238. 
Dif-fero, 292, 2. 
Dl-gnosco ; see ndscd, 278. 
Di-ligo ; see leg 6, 271, 2. 
Dl-mico ; see mied, 258. 
Dl-rigo, ere, rexl, rectum, p. 127, 

foot-note 2. 
Disco, ere, didicl, — , 271. 
Dis-crepO ; see crepd, 258. 
Dis-cumbd ; see accumbd, 273. 
Dis-pertior ; see partior, 288. 
Dis-pliceo; see placed, 262. 
Dis-sideo ; see sedeo, 267, 2. 
Dl-8tingu<~> ; see exstingud, 269. 
Dl-sto, 259, N. 2. 
Dltesco, ere, — , 282. 
DlvidO, ere, vlsl. visum, 270. 
Do, dare, dedl, datum, 259. 
DoceO, ere, ul, doctum, 263. 
Dolet, impers., 301. 
Domo, are, ul, Hum, 258. 
Bono, 259. 

Duco, ere, duxl, ctum, 269; 238. 
DulcescO, ere, — , 282. 
Duplies, p. 123, foot-note 6. 
Dureseo, ere, durul, — , 282, N. 

£ 
EdO, ere, €dl, Ssura, 272, 2 ; 291. 
Ef-farl, p. 142, foot-note 5. 
Egeo, ere, ul, — , 262, N. 1. 
E-liciO, ere, ul, itum, 273. 
* E-ligo ; Bee legd, 271, 2. 
E-raico ; see micd, 258. 
Emineo, ere, ul, — , 262, N. 1. 
EmO, ere, (ml, emptum, 271, 2. 
jE-neco, are, ul, turn, 258. 
Eo, Ire, I vl, itum, 295. 
EsuriO, Ire, — , Hum, 284, N. 2. 
£-vado, ere, v&sl, vasum, 270. 
Ex-ftrdesco, ere, arel, areum, 281, N. 
Excello, ere, ul (rare), — , 278, N. 
Ex-cludo ; see claudo, 270. 
Ex-currO ; see currd, 272. 
Ex-olesco ; see abouecd, 277. 
Expergiscor, 1, experrectus sum, 283. 
Ex-perior, Irl, pertus sum, 288, 2. 
Ex-pleO ; see campled, 261. 
Ex-plicO ; see pUcd, 258. 
Ex-plodd; seeplaudd, 270. 
Ex-stinguo, ere, stinxl, Btinctum, 269. 
Ex-sto, 259, N. 2. 
Ex-tend6 ; see Undd. 271. 
Ex-tollo ; see tolld, 271, 
17 



FacessO, ere, IvT, I, Itum, 278. 
Facio, ere, feci, factum, 217, 1 ; 238 ; 

271,2. 
Fallo, ere, fefelll, falsum, 272. 
Farcio, Ire, farsl, fart urn, fare turn, 286. 
Fan, def., 297, II. 
Fateor, erl, fassus sum, 268, 2. 
Fatisco, ere, — , 272, N. 2. 
Fatiscor, I, — , 283. 
Faved, ere, favl, fautum, 266. 
Fendo, obs. ; see defendo, 272, 3. 
FeriO, Ire, — , 284, N. 2. 
Fero, ferre, tull, latum, 292. 
Ferocio, Ire, — , 284, N. 2. 
Ferveo, ere, fervl, ferbul, — , 267, 8. 
Fido, ere, flsus sum, 283. 
FlgO, ere, flxl, flxum, 270. 
FindO, ere, fidl, fissum, 272, 3. 
Fingo, ere, finxl, flctum. 
Flnio, 284. 

Flo, fieri, factus sum, 294. 
Flaveo, ere, — , 262, N. 2. 
Flecto, ere, flexl, flexum, 270. 
FleO, ere, evl, Stum, 261. 
Floreo, ere, ul, — , 262, N. 1. 
Floresco, ere, florul, — , 281. 
Fluo, ere, fliixl, fluxum, 279, N. 
Fodio, ere, f odl, fbssum, 217, 1 ; 272, a. 
Forem, dtf., 204, 2; 297, 111, 2. 
FoveO, ere, fovl, fotura, 266. 
FrangO, ere, fregl, fractum, 271, 2. 
Fremo, ere, ul, itum, 273. 
Frendo, ere, — , fressum, fresum, 270. 
Fried, are, ul, atum, turn, 258. 
Frlgeo, ere, frlxl (rare), — . 265. 
FrondeO, 6re, ul, — , 262, N. 1. 
Fruor, I, fructus, fruitus sum, 283. 
Fugid, ere, fugi, fugitum, 217, 1; 

271, 2. 
Fulcio, Ire, fulsl, fultum, 286. 
FulgeO, ere, fulsl, — , 265. 
Fulgo, 265, foot-note 5. 
Fulminat, impers,, 300. 
Fund6, ere, fudl, fusum, 272, 2. 
Fungor, I, functus sum, 283. 
Furo, ere, ul, — , 273, N. 

G 

Gannio, Ire, — , 284, N. 2. 
Gaude6, ere, g&vlsus sum, 268, 3. 
Gemo, ere, ul, itum, 278. 
Gero, ere, gessl, gestum, 269. 
Gigno, ere, genul, genitum, 273. 
Ghsoo, ere, — , 272, N. 2. 
Gradior, I, gressus sum, 217, 8 ; 283c 
Grandesco, ere, — , 282. 
Grandinat, impers., 800. 
GravescO, ere, — . 
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n 

Hsbed, 262. 

Haereo, ere, baesl, baesum, 265. 

llaurio. Ire, bausl, baustum, baustu- 

rua, nauaurus, 266. 
Have, d</. % 297, III. 
Hebed, ere, — , 262, N. 2. 
Hiao6, ere, — , 272, N. 2. 
Hondrd, 257. 

Horred, ere, ul, — , 262, N. 1. 
Hortor,232; 260. 
Homed, ere, — , 262, N. 2. 



j©5, ere, Id, Ictum, 272, 8. 
J-gnoscd; see ntoft, 278. 
11-licid, ere, lexl, lectum, 217. 2. 
U-lldo; seefa«fc,270. 
Imbud, ere, ul, utum, 279. 
ImmineO, ere, — , 262, N. 2. 
Im-pared ; see/Mirtf, 272. 
Im-pertior; see portior. 288. 
Im-pingd ; aee pangd, 271. 
Im-pled, p. 124, foot-note 1. 
In-cendd ; see acomdd, 272, 8. 
Ineessd, ere, Ivl, I, — , 278. 
In-cidd ; see oadd, 272. 
In-cldo ; see cosdd, 272. 
ln-crepo ; see crqti, 258. 
ln-crescd ; see crteti, 271. 
In-cumbo ; see acewmd % 278. 
In-eutid ; see quatid^ 270. 
lnd-iged, ere, ul, — ; see eged, 262, N. 1. 
Ind-ipiscor; see apiscor, 283. 
In-dd; seeafoft, tfl. 
Indulged, ere, dulsl, dultum, 264. 
lneptid, Ire, —, 284, N. 2. 
ln-fero, 292, 2. 
Intit, <Uf., 297, III. 
Ingrud, ere, I, — , 272, N. 1. 
ln-ndteacd, ere, ndtul, 282, N. 
In-olescd ; see abobt<a t 277. 
Inquam, dtf., 297, II. 
in-sided ; see •*&*, 267, 2. 

n-spicid, ere, spexl, spectum. 

n-std ; see «W, 259. 
Intel-lego ; see Ugd, 271, 2. 
Interest, imptr*., 801. 
Inter-nosed ; see ntecd, 278. 
ln-veterasod, ere, rftvl, ratum, 281, N. 
Irascor, I, — , 288. 
lr-ruO ; see ruo, 279. 



1 



Jacid, ere, jeel, jactum, 217, 1 ; 271, 2. 

Jubed, ere. jossl, jussum, 265. 

Jttro, 257, N. 2. 

Juvenescd, ere, r — . 

Juvo, are, juvl, jatum, 259, 2; 801. 



Labor, I, lapsus sum, 283. 

Lacessd. ere, Ivl, Itum, 278. 

Lacid, oat. / see allicio y p. 130, foot- 
note 8; 217,2. 

Lacted, ere, — , 262, N. 1. 

Laedd, ere, laesl, laesum, 270. 

Lambd, ere, I, — , 272, N. 1. 

Langueo, ere, 1, — , 267, 8. 

Largior, IH, Itus sum, 288. 

Lated, ere, ul, — , 262, N. 1. 

Lavd, are, lavl, lautum, ldtum, lavfi- 
tum, 259. 2. 

LegO, ere, 16gl, lectnm, 271, 2. 

Lenid, 284. 

Llberd, 257. 

Libet, imperii 299. 

Lieeor, en, itus sum, 268. 

Licet, impert., 299. 

Lind, ere, livl, levl, litum, 27*8. 

Linqud, ere, llqul, — , 271, 2. 

Liqued, ere, liqul (licul), 267- 

Liquet, impers.. 299. 

Liquor, I, — , 288. 

Loquor, 1, locutus sum, 283. 

Lueeo, ere, luxl, — , 265. 

Ldcescit, impere., 800. 

Lfldd, ere, lusl, lusum, 270. 

Luged, ere, lQxI, — , 265. 

Lud, ere, lul, — • 



Macresod, ere, macrul, — -, 262, N. 

MadeO, ere, ul, — . 262, N. 1. 

Madescd, ere, maaul, — . 

Maereo, ere, — , 262, N. 2. 

Maid, malle, nialul, — , 298. 

Manad, ere, I, m&nsum, 272, 8. 

Maneo, ere, mansl, mansum, 265. 

Maturesco, ere, maturul, — , 282, N. 

Medeor, ert. — , 268, 2. 

Meminf, dtf., 297, 1. 

Mentior, Irl, Itus sum, 288. 

Mereor, erl, itus sum, 268. 

Mergo, ere, mersl, mersum, 270. 

Metior, in, mensus sum, 288, 2. 

Meto, ere, messul, messum, 275. 

Metud, ere, ul, — , 272, N. 1. 

Mico, are, ul, — , 258. 

Miniscor, ob$, ; see eomminiscor, 283. 

Minud, ere, ul, utum, 279. 

Mlror, 260. 

Misoed, ere, miscul, mlstum, mlxtum, 

268. 
Misereor, erl, itus or tns sum, 268, 2. 
Miseret, impen., 299. 
MltesoO, ere, — , 282. 
Mittd, ere, mlsl, missum, 270. 
Mdlior, Irl, Itus sum, 288. 
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Mollesc5, ere, — , 282. 
Mold, ere, ul, Hum, 273. 
Moned, ere, ul, itum, 207 ; 262. 
MordeO, fire, momordl, morsum, 267. 
Morior, 1 (111), mortuus sum, 217, 3 ; 

283. 
Moved, are, mdvt, m 6 turn, 266. 
Mulced, Cre, mulsl, inuUum, 265. 
Mulged. ere, raulsl, mulsum, 265. 
Multiplied, p. 123, foot-note 6. 
Munid, 284. 

N 
Nanciscor, I, nactus (nanetus) sum, 

283. 
N&scor, I, natus sum, 283. 
Needy p. 123, foot-note 4. 
Nectd, ere, ndxl, nexul, nfixum, 270 ; 

275. 
Neg-legd, ere, lcxl, tectum ; sec lead, 

271,2. 
Ned, ere, n£vi, n£tum, 261. 
Ne-qued, Ire, IvI, itum, 296. 
Nigrescd, ere^ nigrul, — . 
Ningd, ere, mnxl, — , 272, N. 1. 
Nited, ere, ul, —, 262, N. 1. 
Nltor, I, nlsus, nlxus sum, 283. 
Noced, 262. 

Ndld, ndlle, ndlul, — , 293. 
Ndmind, 257. 

Nosed, ere, ndvl, ndtum, 278. 
Nubd,ere, nQpsI, n upturn, 269. 
Nupturid, Ire, IvI, — , 284, N. 2. 

O 

Ob-dd; Beeabdfi, 271. 
Ob-dorml8Cd, ere, dormlvl, dormltum. 

281, N. 
Obllviscor, I, oblltus sum, 283. 
Ob-mutescd, ere, mfktuf, — , 282, N. 
Ob-sided ; see sedefi, 267, 2. 
Ob-solescd ; see abolesco, 277. 
Ob-std: see ttd, 259. 
Ob-suraescd, ere, surdul, — . 
Ob-tined ; see tenet, 263. 
Oc-cidd ; see cadd, 272. 
Oc-cldd; see caedd, 272. 
()c-cind; see canfi. 271. 
Oc-cipid ; see eaptd, 271, 2. 
Occuld, ere, ul, turn, 274. 
Odl, def., 297, 1. 
Of-fendd; see difendd. 272, 8. 
Of-ferd, 292, 2. 
Oled, ere, ul, — , 262, N. 1. 
Olescd, obsolete ; see abolescd, 277. 
Operid, Ire, ul, turn, 285. 
Oportet, impers., 299. 
Op-perior, in, pertus, perltus sum, 

288,2. 
Ordior, Irl, orsus sum, 288, 2. 



Orior, IrT, ortus sum, 288, 2. 
Os-tendd ; see Undo, 271. 
Ovat, def., 297, III. 

P 

Paciscor, I, pactus sum, 283. 
Paenitet, impers., 299. 
Palled, ere, ul, — , 262, N. 1. 
Pandd, ere, I, p&nsum, passum, 272, 3. 
Pangd, ere, pepigl, pactum, 271. 
Pangd, ere, panxl, pegl, panetum, 

pactum, 271. 
Pared, ere, pepcrcl (parsl), parsum, 

272. 
Pared, 6re, uT, itum, 262. 
Parid, ere, peperl, partum, 217, 1 ; 

271. 
Partior, Irl, Itus sum, 288. 
Parturid, Ire, IvI, — , 284, N. 2. 
Pascd, ere, pftvl, pfistum, 276. 
Pated, ere, ul, — , 262, N. 1. 
Patior, I, paasus sum, 217, 8 ; 283. 
Paved, ere, pftvl, — , 266. 
Pectd, ere, pexl, pexum, 270. 
Pel-licid, ere, lexl, tectum, 217, 2. 
Pelld, ere, pepull, pulsum, 272. 
Pended, ere, pependl, pensum, 267. 
Pendd, ere, pependl, pensum, 272. 
Per-agd, p. 128, foot-note 13. 
Per-celld ; see excelto, 273, N. 
Per-censed ; see anted, 263. 
Per-dO, ere, didl, ditum; see abdd, 

271. 
Pergd {for per-rigd), ere, perrfixl, 

perrectum ; see regd, 269. 
Per-petior; seepalior, 288. 
Per-std : see std, 259. 
Per-taeaet, p. 143, foot-note 8. 
Per-tined ; see tenefi, 263. 
Pessum-dd, 259, N. 1. 
Petd, ere, IvI, Itum, 278. 
Piget, impers., 299. 
P'tngd, ere, pinxl, plctum. 
Plnsd (plsd), ere, I, ul, plnsitum, 

plstum, plnsum, 272, 8 ; 273. 
Placed, 262; 801. 
Plaudd, ere, si, sum, 270. 
Plectd, ere, plexl, plexum, 270. 
Plector; see amplector, 283. 
Pled, obsolete ; see compled, 261. 
Plied, are, ftvl, ul, atum, itum, 258. 
Plud, ere, 1 or plQvl, — , 272, N. 1 ; 

300. 
Polled, ere, — , 262, N. 2. 
Polliceor, ert, itus sum, 268. 
Pdnd, ere, posnl, positum, 273. 
Posed, ere, poposcl, — , 272. 
Pos-sided ; see seded, 267, 2. 
Possum, pdsse v potul, — , 290, II. 
Potior, Irl, Itus Bum, 288. 
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Pdtd, Are, AvI, &tnm, um, 257, N. 1. 
Prae-cind ; see eand t 271. 
Prae-ourrd ; see currd, 272. 
Prae-sided; see *«to, 267, 2. 
Prae-std ; see *«, 259 ; 801. 
Prae-sum, 290, 1. 
Prae-vertor ; see vertd y 272, 3. 
Prandcd, ere, I, pransum, 267, 3. 
Prehcndo, ere, I, hensuin, 272, 3. 
Premd, ere, pressl, pressum, 270. 
Prendd, p. 130, foot-note 1. 
Prod-igd ; see art, 271. 
PrO-do; see aM*. 271. 
Proftciscor, I, profectus sum. 283. 
Pro-fiteor ; see/ator, 268, 2. 
Prdmd, ere, prdwpsl, prdmptum. 
Pro-sum, prodesse, prdful, — , 290, 

HI. 
Prd-tcndd ; see tendd, 271. 
Psalld, ere, I, — , 272, N. 1. 
Pudet, imper&.y 299. 
Puerescd, ere, — , 282. 
Pugnd, 257. 

Pungo, ere, pupugl, punctum, 271. 
Punid, 284. 



Quftcro. ere. quaeslvl, quaesltum, 278. 

Guaead, «#, 297, III. 

Quatid, ere, quassl, quassum, 217, 1 ; 

270. 
Qued, Ire, IvI, itum, 296. 
Queror, I, questus sum, 283. 
Quiescd, ere, quievl, quietum, 277. 

R 
R&dd, ere, rasl, rflsum, 270. 
Rapid, ere, rapul, raptum, 217, 1 ; 274. 
Raucid, ire, raual, rausum, 287. 
Re-censed ; see dnsed, 263. 
Re-cidd ; see cadd, 272. 
Re-cldd ; see caedd, 272. 
Re-crudescd, ere, crudul, 282, N. 
Red-argud ; see argud, 279. 
Red-do ; see abdb, 271. 
Re-fello ; aee/a/#, 272. 
Re-ferd : sce/<rf, 292. 
Refert, tmptrs., 801. 
Regd, ere, rtxl, rectum, 209 ; 269. 
Re-linqud; see Unqud, 271, 2. 
Re-miniscor, I, — , 283. 
Renlded, ere, — , 262, N. 2. 
• Reor, rerl, ratus.sum, 268, 2. 
Re-pangd; Beepangd, 271. 
Re- pared ; see pared, 272. 
Re-perio, Ire, pert, pertura, 287, N. 
Re-plicd, p. 123, foot-note 6. 
Re-sideo ; see sedtf, 267, 2. 
Re-sipeO ; see «qptf, 278. 



Re-sond ; see §o*d, 258. 
Re-spergd ; see *paty6, 270. 
Re-sponded, 255, 1., 4. 
Re-tendd ; see Undd % 271. 
Re-tined ; see Um6, 263. 
Re-vertor; see verto, 272, 3. 
Re-vlviaod, ere, vixl, vlctum, 281, N. 
RldeO, ere, rlsl, rlsum, 265. 
Ringor, I, rictus sum, 283. 
Road, ere, rosl, rdsum, 270. 
Rdret, impen. % 800. 
Rubed, ere, ul, — , 262, N. 1. 
Rudo, ere, Ivl, Itum, 278. 
Kumpo, ere, rupl, ruptum, 271, 2. 
RuO, ere, rul, rutum, ruiturus, 279. 

S 

Saepid, Ire, psl, ptum, 286. 

Sagio, Ire, — , 284, N. 2. 

Safid, Ire, ul (il), turn, 285. 

Salve, «Y., 297,111. 

Sancid, Ire, sanxl, sandtum, sanctum, 

286. 
Sapid, ere, Ivl, ul, — , 217, 1 ; 278.. 
Sarcid, Ire, sarsl, sartum, 286. 
Sat-agd ; see agd, 271, 2. 
Satis-dd. 259, N. 1. 
Satis-facid, p. 129, foot-note 1. 
Scabd, ere, scAbl, — , 271, 2. 
Scandd, ere, dl, scftnsum, 272, 8. 
Scindd, ere, scidl, scissum, 272, 3. 
Sci6,2k . 

Seised, ere, sclvl, scltum, 281, N. 
Seed, Are, ul, turn, 258. 
Seded, fire, sedl, sessum, 267. 
Se-ligd ; see Ugd, 271, 2. 
Sentid, Ire, sensl, sensum, 287. 
Sepelid, Ire, Ivl, sepultum, 284. 
Sequor, I, secutus sum, 283. 
Serd, ere, sevl, satum, 277, N. 
Serd, ere, serul, sertum, 274. 
Sldd, ere, I, — , 272, N. 1. 
Siled, ere, ul, — , 262, N. 1. 
Sind, ere, elvi, situm, 278. 
Sistd, ere, stitl, statum, 271. 
8itid, Ire, Ivl, — , 284. 
Soled, fire, solitus sum, 268, 8. 
Solvd, ere, solvl, solutum, 272, 8. 
Sond, Are, ul, itum, 258. 
Sorbed, ere, ul, — , 262, N. 1. 
Sortior, Irl, Itus sum, 288. 
Spared, ere, sparsl, sparsum, 270. 
Specid, obs., 217, 2. 
Spernd, ere, sprevl, spretum, 277. 
Sperd, 257. 

Splended, fire, ul, — , 262, N. 1. 
Sponded, ere, spopondl, sponsum, 

267. 
SquAled, ere, —,262, N. 2. 
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Statud, ere, ul, utum, 279. 
Sterns, ere, stravl, stratum, 276. 
Sternud, ere, I, — , 272, N. 1. 
Stertd, ere, ul, — , 278, N. 
Stingud, ere, — , p. 127, foot-note 8. 
Std, are, stetl, statum, 259. 
Strepd, ere, ul, itum, 273. 
Strides, ere, strtdl, — , 267, 8. 
Strldd, ere, I, — , 272, N. 1. 
Strud, ere, struxl, atractum, 279, N. 
Studed, ere, ul, —, 262, N. 1. 
Stuped, ere, ul, — , 266. 
Su&aed, ere, si, sum. 265. 
Sub-dO, ere, didl, ditum; see abdd, 

271. 
Sub-igd ; see agd. 271, 2. 
Sub-si lis ; see solid, 285. 
Suc-cedd ; see <%dd, 270. 
Suo-cendd ; see accendd, 272, 3. 
Sue-censed ; see ctnstd, 263. 
Suc-cidS ; see cadi), 272. 
Suc-cldd ; see caedd, 272. 
Suc-crescd ; see crtecd, 277. 
Suesco, ere, suevL suetum, 277. 
Suf-fero, 292, 2. 
Suf-ficid ; Beef acid, 271, 2. 
Suf-fodid ; see/odtf, 272, 2. 
Sug-gerd ; see gerd, 269. 
Sum, esse, ful, — , 203, 1 ; 204. 
Sumo, ere, psl, ptum, 269. 
Superbio, Ire, — , 284, N. 2. 
Super-jacid, p. 129, foot-note 2. 
Supplied, 258, foot-note. 
Sup-pdnd ; see pond, 278. 
Surgd (far sur-rigd), ere, surrezl, 

surrectum ; see regd, 269. 

T 
Taoed, 262. 
Taedet, impers., 299. 
Tangd, ere, tetigl, tectum, 271. 
Temnd, ere, — , 272, N. 2. 
Tendd, ere, tetendl, tentum, tensum, 

271. 
Tened, 6re, ul, turn, 268. 
Tepescd, ere, tepul, — , 281. 
Terged. ere, terel, teraum, 265; p. 

128, foot-note 8. 
Tergd, ere, tersl, tersum, 270. 
Terd, ere, trtvl, trltum, 278. 
Texd, ere, ul, turn, 274. 
Timed, ere, ul, — , 262, N. 1. 
Tolls, ere, sustull, sublatum, 271. 



Tonded, fire, totondl, tdnsum, 267. 
Tond, are, ul (itum), 258 : 800. 
Torped, ere, ul, — , 262, ft. 1. 
Torqued, ere, torsi, tortum, 264. 
Torres, ere, torrul, tostum, 268. 
Tra-dd ; see abdo, 271. 
Trahd, ere, traxl, tractum, 269. 
Tremd, ere, ul, — , 273, N. 
Tribud, ere, ul, utum, 279. 
Trudd, ere, trusl, trusum, 270. 
Tueor, erl, tuitus, tutus sum, 268. 
Tundd, ere, tutudl, tunsum, tusum, 

272. 
Turged, fire, tursl (rare), — , 265. 
Tussid, Ire, 284, N. 2. 

U 
Ulciscor, I, ultus sum, 283. 
Urged, 6re, ursl, — , 265. 
Urd, ere, ussl, ustum, 269. 
Ctor, I, usus sum, 283. 



Vadd, ere, — , 272, N. 2. 

Vagid, Ire, IvI, — , 284. 

Vend, ere, vexl, vectum, 269. 

Velld, ere, velll (vulsl), vulsum, 272, a 

Vends, ere, didl, ditum, 271. 

Ven-ed, 295, 8. 

Venid, Ire, venl, ventum, 287, N. 

Venum-dd, 259, N. 1. 

Vereor, erl, veritus sum, 268. 

Vergd, ere, — , 272, N. 2. 

Verrd, ere, verrl, versum, 272, 3. 

VertS, ere, tl, sum, 272, 3. 

Vertor; see vertd, 272, 8. 

Vescor, I, — , 288. 

VeterascS, ere, ravl, — , 276. 

Vetd, are, ul, itum, 258. 

Vided, ere, vldl, visum, 267, 2. 

VllescS, ere, vllul, — , 282, N. 

VinciS, Ire, vinxl, vinctum, 286. 

Vines, ere, viol, vlctum, 271, 2. 

Vired, 6re, ul, — , 262, N. 1. 

Viresed, ere, virul, — , 281. 

Vlsd, ere, I, urn, 272, 8. 

Vlvd, ere, vlxl, vlctum, 269. 

Vocd, 257. 

Vol6, velle, volul, — , 293. 

Volvd, ere, volvl, void turn, 272, 8. 

Vomd, ere, ul, itum, 273. 

Voved, ere, vdvl, vdtum, 266. 
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Not*.— The numbers refer to article** not to pages. Ace. or accu*. = accusative; 
ad)*. — adjectives; eomp. = composition ; compds. = com pounds ; eoitf. = conjugation ; 
confune. s conjunctions; eotMlr. = construction; /". = and the following; aen. or pent*. 
= genitive; gtnd. = gender; per. = gemnd; foe. or Weal, — locative ; prep*. = prepo- 
sltiona; to. = with. 

It hat not been thought advisable to overload this Index with each separate words as 
may be readily referred to classes, or to general rales, or even with sach exception* as 
may be readily found under their respective heads. Accordingly, the numerous excep- 
tions in Dee. III. are not inserted, ss they may be best found under the respective end- 
ings, 69-115. 



A, A, sound, 5 ; 10 ff. A final short- 
ened, 21, 2. -A in nom., accus., and 
voc. pi., 46, 2, 1). .4-nouns, Decl. 
I., 48 ; a-verbs, 205. Nouns in -a, 
Decl. HI., 69; quant of increm., 
585, 1. , 8 ; gender, 111. -A, adverbs 
in, 804, 1., 8. -JT, prepositions in, p. 
145, foot-note 11 ; p. 149, foot-note 
2; adverbs in, 804, II., 2. -A, -<f, 
suffix, 820. -A, derivatives in, 826, 
2. jL changed in compds., 844, 4, 
N. 1. A or d, final, 580, I. ; 580, 
HI., N. 2; 581, III. ; in increm. of 
decl., 585; 585, 1. ; conj.,586; 586, 1. 

A, ab, ab*, in compds., 844, 5; in 
compds., w. dat., 886, 2; w. abl., 
434, N. 1. Ab, as adverb, 879, 2, 
N. J, ab, ab*, with abl., 484 ; 484, 
1. ; of agent, 888, 2 ; 415, 1. A, ab, 
ab*. 484. N. 2. A x ab, ab*. desig- 
nating abode, 446, N. 4. A, ab, w. 
fer., p. 316, foot-note I. 
breviations, 649, 1 ; 650. 

Abhinc, denoting interval, p. 280, 
foot-note 2; 480, N. 8. 

Abie*, is in, 581, VI., 1. 

-ftbiiis, d in, 587, 111., 2. 

Ablative, sing., original ending of, 

B20, foot-note 5. Abl. sing, in 
eel. III., 62, II. ff. ; 63, 2; 64, N. 
3 ; in arts., 154, notes 1 and 2 ; 157, 
N. Abl. plur., Decl. I., 49, 4; 
Decl. 111., 68, 5 ; Decl. IV., 117. 
Ablative, translation of, 48, w. foot- 
note 4. Relations denoted, 367. 
Syntax, 411 ff. Abl. w. locat., 368, 
4, 2); w. adjs., 891, II., 3; 400, 3; 



w. rtyeri, 408, I., 2; w. verbs of 
accusing, etc., 410, II., 3 ; w. verbs 
of condemning, 410. III. Abl. of 
place, 412; 425 ff. ; separation, 
source, cause, 413 ff. AbL w. com- 
parat.,417. Instrumental abl., 418 
ff. Abl. of accompaniment, 419 ; 
means, 420. Abl. in special con- 
structions, 421. Abl. orprice, 422 ; 
difference, 423; specification. 424. 
Locative abl., 425 ff. AbL of time, 
429. Abl. ahs.,431. Abl. w. preps., 
432; 484; 435; w. compels., 434, 
N. 1; w. adverbs, 437. lnfin. in 
abl. aba., 439, IV. 

Ablative Bins*, in a, 581, HI., 1. 

-ftbrum, d m, 587, 1., 1. 

Ab*, in compds., 344, 5. Ab* w. abl., 
434; 434, N. 2. 

Abuntt, constr., 438, 6, N. 

Absolute Abl., 431. 

AbtolvO, constr., p. 219, foot-note 1. 

Absque, w. abl., 434. 

Abstined, constr., p. 211, foot-note 5. 

Abstract nouns, 39, 2, 2) ; plur., 180, 
2 and 3. A bstract nouns from adis. , 
825. 

Ab*um. w. dat, p. 200, foot-note 2. 
Abed, constr., p. 276, foot-note 2. 

Abunde, w. gen., p. 209, foot-note 3. 

-ftbundus, a in, 587, III., 2. 

-ftbus for -is, Decl. 1., 49, 4. 

Ac, 310, 1 ; 554, I. ; meaning a*, 451, 
5 ; than, 459, 2 ; 554, 1., 2, N. Ac 
*i, 811, 2; w. subj. in conditions. 
513. II. 

Aoatalectic, 603, N. 8. 

Accent, rhythmic, 599. 

Accentuation, 17 ff. 
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AccidU, constr., p. 276, foot-note 2. 

AccingO, constr., 877. 

Accommoddtus w. dat, p. 205, foot- 
note 1. 

Accompaniment, abl. of, 418 ff. 

Accusative, formation of, Decl. II., 
51, 2, 6); Decl. III., 58, 1, 5): 62, 
II. ff.; 63, 1; 64, N. 2; 67, N. 2; 
68, 2 and 6; in adjs., 154, N. 1 ; 
158, 1. 

Accusative, syntax of, 870 ff. Direct 
object, 871 n • cognate, 371, 1, and 
II. : ace. of effect, 871, 1. ,2, 2) ; w. 
verbal adis. and nouns, 871, 1., N. ; 
w.Vcompds., 872. Two aces., 878 
ff. Predicate ace.. 373, 1. Poetic 
ace., 377. Adverbial ace, 878 ff. 
Ace of specification, 378 ; of time 
and space, 379 ; of limit, 880 ; poet- 
ical dat. for, 380, 4. Ace. in exclam., 
381. Ace. for gen., 407. Ace. w. 
r'efert and interest, 408, I., 3 ; w. 
preps., 432 ; 433 ; 435 ; w. adverbs, 
437 ; as object, w. infin., 534. Ace. 
as su bj . of infin. , 536. Ace of ger. , 
542, III. 

Accusative, Greek, in -as, 581, V., 2. 
Ace. plur. in -us, 581, IX., 2. 

Accusing, constr. w. verbs of, 409, 
II. ; 410, II. 

Acer, dec.1.. 153. 

-ftcens, adjs. in, 329; d in, 58^ III.,1. 

Acie» x decl., 122, 2. 

Acquitting, constr. w. verbs of, 409, II. 

-ftcrnm, a in, 587, 1., 1. 

Action, repeated, in temp, clauses, 
518, N. 2, 2); 518.1. 

Active voice, 195. Active and passive 
constr., 464. 

-ficnndus, a in, 587, III., 2. 

Acus % decl., 117, 1 ; gend., 118. 

Ad in compds., 844, 5; in compds. 
w. two aces., 876; w. dat, 886. 
Ad w. ace., 433 ; 433. I. ; after 
adjs., 891, 11., 1 ; w. ri/ert and in- 
tend, 408, I.. 3. Ad designating 
abode, 446, N. 4. Ad w. ger., p. 
815, foot-note 5 ; denoting purpose, 
642; III., N. 2. 

AdeO, 551, N. 2; 554, 1., 4. 

-ades, a in, 587, II., 1. 

Adfatim w. gen., p. 209, foot-note 3 ; 
quant, of pen., p. 345, foot-note 2. 

Adficid w. abl., 420, 2. 

Aafinis w. gen., p. 205, foot-note 8 ; 
p. 210, foot-note 3. 

Aaipiscor w. gen., 410, V., 8. 

Adjaeed w. ace. or dat., p. 202, foot- 
note 1. 

Adjective, 146 ; decl. of, 147 ff. ; ir- 



regular, 151 ; 159. Compar., 160 
ff. Numerals, 172 ff. ; decl. of, 175 
ff. Demon., 186, 4. Eel., 187, 4. 
Inter., 188, 4. Derivation, 828 ff. 
Composition, 342. W. dat, 391; 
400, 1 ; w. gen. . 397, 8 ; 899 : of 
gerund, p. 815, foot-note 2. Adj. 
for gen., 395, N. 2. A4j. w. abl., 
400, 3; 414, III.: 416; 420; 421. 
Agreement, 438 ff. Use, 440. W. 
force of substantives, 441 ; of clauses, 
442 ; of adverbs, 443. Compar., 
use, 444. Adj. separated from 
noun, 565, 8 and 4. Position of 
modifiers of adj., 566; of ao\j. w. 
gen., 565, 2. 

Aamisceo w. dat, 885, 3; p. 201, 
foot-note 1. 

Admodum, 304, 1., 2. 

Adenoned, constr., 374, 2 ; p. 274, foot- 
note 1. 

Admonishing, constr. w. verbs of, 
409, 1. ; 410, L 

Adotescens, compar., 168, 4. 

Adonic verse, 628, 1. 

Adopted son, how named, 649, 8. 

Ador, quant of increm., 585, 11., 1. 

Adulor w. ace. or dat, p. 202, foot- 
note 1. 

Adulter, decl., 51, 4, 8). 

Adverbial ace, 878. Adverbial com- 
parison, 170. 

Adverbs, 803 ff. Numeral adverbs, 
181. Compar., 806. Adverbs w. 
nouns, 359, N. 4; 443, N. 4; w. 
dat, 392; w. gen.. 397, 4. Adverbs 
as preps., 437. Adverbs for adjs., 
443, N. 3. Use of adverbs, 551 ff. 
Position of modifiers of adverb, 568. 
Adverb between prep, and case, 569, 
II., 8. -E x in adverbs, 581, IV., 4. 
Adverb redundant, 686, III., 7. 

Adversative oonjuncs., 810, 8 ; 554, 
III. Advers. asyndeton, p. 870, 
foot-note 1. 

Adversum, adversus, v. ace, 488. 

Ae, sound, 6 ; 12 ; changed to i, 844, 
4.N.2. 

Atdis, sing, and plur., 132. 

Aeger, decl., 150. 

Aegrejerd, constr., p. 810, foot-note 2. 

Aeneas, decl., 50. 

Aequ&lis w. dat, p. 205, foot-note 1. 

Aequl faeere, 401, N. 4. 

Air, quant of increm., 585, III., 4. 

Aetds, dec!., 58. 

Aether, quant of increm., 585, III., 4. 

-aens, adjs. in., 831. 

Age, expression of, p. 222, foot-note L 
Ages of Lat literature, 640. 
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Age, interj., p. 152, foot-note 4. 
Agent, abl. of, with a or ab. 388, 2 ; 

415,1. Dat. of, 388. 
Ager, dec]., 51. 
-aginta, quant, of antepen., 687, 

Agnomen, 649, 2 and 3. 

Agnomination, 687, XI., 7. 

Agb ut, 498, II., N. 2 ; -id ago w. subj., 

p. 274, loot-note 2. 
-Ago, nouns in, 324, N. ; 827, 4, N. ; 

Jin, 587, 1., 2. 
Agreeable, dat. w. adjs. signifying, 

Agreement, of Nouns, 362 ff. Pred. 
noun. 862; in gend., 862, 1. Ap- 
positive, 363: in gend., 363, 1. Of 
adject., 438 ff. ; w. clause, 438, 8 ; 
synesis, 438, 6; w. one noun for 
another, 438, 7; w. two or more 
nouns, 439; w. part, gen., 897, 3, 
K. 1. Of pronouns, 415; w. two 
or more antecedents, 445, 3 ; attrac- 
tion, 445, 4; synesis, 445, 5; w. 
clause, 445, 7. Of verbs, 460 ff. ; 
synesis, 461 ; w. appos. or pred. 
noun, 462 ; w. compel, subject, 463. 

Jh, ahd, 312. 

-al for -at, 49, 2 ; d in, 577, 1., 1, (1). 

Aid for agid, p. 19, foot-note 8 ; posi- 
tion, 569, V. 

-Ilia in prop, names, d in, 577, 5, N. ; 
587, I., 3. 

-&1 final shortened, 21, 2, 2). Nouns 
in -al, 63 ; 65, 2; quant, of increm., 
585, I.. 1. -Aim Plautus for -aL 
580, III., N. 2. 

Alactr, decl., 158, N. 1 ; superlat. 
wanting, 168, 3. 

Albus, without compar., 169, 4. 

Alcaic verse, 604, N. 1: 628, VIII. 
and IX.; 619, 1. Alcaio stanza, 
631,1. 

Alcmanian stanza, 631, XIX. ; 631, 
IX. 

Alec, dlix, quant, of increm., 585, III., 
3. 

-alia, names of festivals in, 136, 3. 

Alicuof, alicunde, 805. 

Alienus w. dat., p. 205, foot-note 1 ; 
w. gen., p. 205, foot-note 3. 

Aliqud, aliquam, aliquandO, 305. 

Aliquantus, 191. 

Aliqui, use, 455, 1. 

Aliguis, 190, 2 ; 191 ; use of, 455. 

Aliqud, 805, II. 

Aliquot, 191. 

Aliouotiens, aligudvorsum, 805. 

-alls, adjs. in, 830 ; compar., 168, 2 ; 
169,3. J"in-dJw,687, l.,4. 



Alivd— nihil aliud nisi, nihil aliud 

quam, 555, III., 1. 
Alius, decl., 151; w. abl., 417, 1, N. 

4. Ubc of a/itw, 459. Alius — alium 

w. pi. verb, 461, 8. 
Allegory, 637, II., 1. 
Alliteration, 637, XI., 1. 
Allobrox, quant, of increm., 535, II., 3. 
Alphabet, 2 ff. Letters of, indccl., 

128, 1. 
Alter, decl., 151. Alter for secundum, 

p. 66, foot-note 4. Use of alter, 459. 

Alter— alteram, w. pi. verb, 461, 3. 
AUtruter, decl., 151, N. 2. 
Alvus, gend., 53, 1. 
•am in adverbs, 304, 1., 3, 2). 
Amdns, decl., 157. 
Ambi, amb. insep. prep., 308; in 

compds.. 344, 6. 
Ambd, decl., 175, N. 2. 
Amicus w. dat., p. 205, foot-note 1. 

Tin amicus, p. 345, foot-note 4. 
AmniSj decl., 62 } IV. 
Amphiardides, i in, p. 345, foot-note 3. 
Amphora, 648, 111. 

Amplius without guam. 417, 1, N. 2. 
Amyclides, i in, p. 345, root-note 3. 
An, 310, 2, N.; 311, 8: 353. An = 

'whether not, 1 529. II., 3. N. 2; 

= aut, 529, II., 3, N. 3. A in an % 

579, 8. 
-an, suffix, 820, 1. 
-ana, d in, 587, L, 5. 
Anacoluthon, 636. lV., 6. 
Anacrusis, 618, N. 3. 
Analysis of verbal endings, 241 ff. 
Anapaest, 597, N. 1 ; cyclic, 598, 1, 4). 
Anaphora, 636, HI., 3. 
Anas, as in, 581, V., 1 ; quant, of in- 
crem., 585, 1., 4, (2). 
Anastrophe, 636, v., 1. 
Ancient forms of pronouns, 184, 5 ; of 

verbs, 240. 
Anclle, decl., 136, 3. 
Androgens, decl., 54. 
-anens, d in, 587, III., 1. 
Anguis, decl., 62, IV. 
Ankelitus. i in, p. 345, foot-note 2. 
Animal, decl., 63. 

Animl, constr., 899, III., 1 ; 410, V., 2. 
Anib, quant, of increm., 585, III., 2. 
Ann&n, 310, 2, N. ; 353, 2, N. 8. 
Answers, 352. 
-ant, suffix, 820, 1. 
Ante in compds., 844, 5; in compete. 

w. dat., 886. Ante w. ace., 43d ; 

483, I. ; denoting interval, 430. 

Ants w. ger., p. 315, foot-note 5. 
Anted, 804, IV., N. 2. 
Antecedent, 445, N. ; omitted, 445, 6. 
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Clause as anteccd., 445, 7. Ante- 

ced. attracted. 445, 9. 
Antecedd w. ace. or dat., p. 202, foot- 
note 1. 
Ante-classical period, 640, 1. 
AnteeO in synaeresis, 608. III., N. 1 ; 

w. ace. or dat., p. 202, root-note 1. 
Antehdc, 304, IV., N. 2. 
Antequam, 311, 1 ; in temp, clauses, 

520. 
Anticipation, prolepsis, 440, 2; 636, 

IV., 3. 
Anticus, i in, p. 345, foot-note 4. 
Antimeria. 636, IV., 1. 
-anus, adjs. in, 330 ; 831 ; d in, 587, 

I., 5. 
Anxiety, constr. w. verbs of, 498, III. 
-&6n in prop, names, d in, 577, 5, N. 
Apage, interj., 312, 4. 
Aphaeresis, 635, 1. 
Apis, genit. plur., p. 36, foot-note 3. 
Apocope l 635, 8. 
. Apophasis, 637, XL, 2. 
Aposiopesis, 636, 1., 8; 637, XI., 8. 
Apostrophe, 637, X. 
Apparent agent, 388. 
Appendix with short increm., p. 343, 

loot-note 2. 
Appendix, 634 flf. 
Apposition, partitive, 364. Clauses 

in apposition, 501, III. 
Appositional genitive, 396, VI. 
Appositive, 359, N. 2 ; agreement of, 

363 ; in gend., 363, 1 ; force of, 863, 

3. Infill, as appos., 539, II. 
Apricus, i in, p. 845, foot-note 4. 
Aptus w. dat., p. 205, foot-note 1. 

Aptus qui w. subj., 503, It., 2. 
Apud w. ace., 433 : 433, 1. ; designat- 
ing abode, 446, N. 4. 
-St final shortened, 21, 2, 2). Nouns 

in ar, 63; 65, 2; quant, of increm., 

585, 1., 1. Gend. of nouns in ar, 

dr. Ill; 112. -Ar in Plautus for 

-ar, 580, III., N. 2. 
Arar, Araris, decl., 62, III., 1. 
Arbor, quant, of increm., 585, II., 8. 
Arced w. dat., p. 200, foot-note 2. 
Archilochian verse, 604, N. 1; 628, 

X. ; 616, N. : 617, N. : 619, N. ; 

stanza, 631, XI. and XII.; 681, 

XIV. and XV. 
Areas, decl., 117, 1. 
Arenae, locat, 426, 2, N. 
Aries, is in, 581, VI., 1. 
-Oris, adjs. in. 830; compar., 169, 8. 

A in -oris, 587, 1., 6. 
Aristophanic verse, 628, II. 
-arium, nouns in, 323; d in, 587. 

III., 1. 



-ftrius, nouns in, 324 ; adjs. in, 330 ; 
d in, 587, III., 1. 

Arrangement op Words and 
Clauses, 559 flf.; words, 560 If.; 
gen. rules, 560 flf. ; eflFect of empha- 
sis and euphony, 561 ; chiasmus, 
562 ; kindred words, 563 ; words w. 
com. relation, 564; special rules, 
565 flf. ; modifiers of nouns, 565 ; 
adjs., 566 ; verbs, 567 ; adverbs, 568 ; 
special words, 569 ; demon., 569. 
I.: preps., 569, II.; conjuncs. and 
relat., 569, III. ; nbn, 569, IV. ; 
inquam, did, 569, V.; voc.. 569, 
VI. ; clauses, 570 flf. ; as subj. or 
pred., 571 ; subord. elements, 572 ; 
periods, 573. 

Arsis, 600. 

Article, 48. 6. 

Artus, decl., 117, 1, 2); p. 50, foot- 
note 1. 

-Orus, d in, 587, 1., 6. 

Arx, decl., 64. 

Aryan languages, 688. 

-as in genit.. Decl. 1., 49, 1. Nouns 
in -as, Decl. I., 50; Decl. III., 64, 
2, 3) ; decl., 79. Gender of nouns 
in -as, -as, 105, 106. -As in ad- 
verbs, 304. I., 3, 2). -As, suffix, 
820, 1. -As, adjs. in, 331. Quant, 
of -as. -as, 580, III. ; 581, V. : d in 
voc. or nouns in, 581 t 111., 2. Quant, 
of increm. of nouns in -as, 585, 1., 3. 

As, 646 ; 648, 1. 

Asclepiadean verse, 628, IV. and V. ; 
631, 1V.-VI1I. 

Asking, construction w. verbs of, 374. 

Asper, decl., 150, N. 

AspergO, constr., p. 198, foot-note 1. 

Aspirate, 3, 11.. 8. 

-ftssim in perf. subj.. 240, 4. 

Assimilation of vowels, 25 ; of con- 
sonants, 83 ; 34. 

Assimilis w. gen., p. 205, foot-note 3. 

Assis, constr., p. 213, foot-note 3. 

-assO in fut. perf., 240, 4. 

Asyndeton, 636, 1., 1. 

^.810,3; 554,111., 2. 

-at, neut. stems in, 58, 2. -At in 
Plautus for -at, 580, III., N. 2. 

Atat, interj., 312, 1. 

-aticus, d in, 587, III., 2. 

-atilis, quant, of pen., 587, 11., 5; 
antepen., 587, IN., 2. 

-atim,-<Un, 587, 1., 7. 

Atque, 810, 1 ; 554, I. ; meaning a*, 
451, 5; than, 459, 2; 554, I., 2, N. 
Que — atque, 554, 1., 5. 

Atqul, 810, 3; 554, III.. 2. 

-atrum, d in, 587, 1., l. 
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AUamen, 554, IH.. 8. 

Attraction, 636, IV., 5 ; of pron., 445, 

4 and 8 ; of anteced., 445, 9. 
Attributive a<ti., 488, 2. 
-fttos, noons in, 824 ; & in, 587, 1., 7. 
Au, interj., 812, 8. 
Au, sound. 6 : 12 ; changed in compds., 

844, 4, N. 8. 
Auddx, ded., 156. 
Auditns w. two data., 890, N. 8. 
Audio w. pred. noun, 862, 2, N. 1 ; 

w. infln., 535, 1., 1. 
Aureus, 646. 

Aurim for auserim, 240, 4. 
Aut, 810, 2: 554, II., 2. Aut—aut, 

554, IL, N. Position of aut in 

poetry, 569, III., N. 
AuUm. 810, 8; 554, III., 2 and 4; 

position, 569, III. 
Authors, Latin, 640. 
Autonomasia, 687, III., 1. 
Auxilium, auxilia, 132. 
Aversion, gen. w. adjs. of. 899, 1., 1. 
Avidus w. gen., p. 210, foot-note 8 ; 

p. 815, foot-note 2 ; other constrs., 

Ji>M,'decl., 62, IV. 

-ftvns, d in, 587. I., 6. 

-to, gen. of nouns in, 91 ; verbals in. 
833; w. ffer., 899, 11. Quant, of 
increm. of words in -cur, 585, 1., 4, 
(3). 

AxO for egerd, 240, 4. 



B, Bound, 7, N. : changed to 0, 83, 1 ; 

to m, 83, 3, N. ; 84, 8. Quant, of 

monoeyl. in, 579, 2. 
Baccar, quant, of increm., 585, 1., 4, 

Bacchius, 597, N. 1. 

Becoming, two data. w. verbs of, 890, 
N. l,f). 

Beginning, constr. w. verbs of, 533, 1., 
1 . Beginning of sentence emphatic, 
561,1. 

Being, two data. w. verbs of, 890, N. 
1, 1). Being able, wont, accus- 
tomed, constr. w. verbs of, 583, 1., 2. 

Belidet, i in, p. 845. foot-note 8. 

Believing, verbs of, w. dat, 385, II. 
lnfin. w. verbs ofl 535, 1., 1, (2). 

Bellum, ded., 51, 8. Belli, locat., 51, 
8; 426,2. 

Belonging to, gen. w. adjs. signifying, 
391,4. 

Bene, compar., 806, 2; compds. w. 
dat., 884, 4, N. 1. E final in bene, 
581, IV., 4. ' 



Benefiting, verbs of, w. dat., 885, 1, 
-ber, p. 155, foot-note 1; names of 

months in, 65. 1, 1). 
Bibi, % in. 590, 1. 
BUis, dec!., 62, IV. 
-bills, p. 155, foot-note 1 ; verbals in, 

838 ; w. dat, 891, 1. : oompar., 168, 1. 

Quant of pen. of -hilis, 587, II., 5. 
Bis, i in, 579, 8. 

Bonifacere,consulere, 401, N. 4. 
Bonus, decl., 148, compar., 165. 
Bto, decl., 66 ; quant of Increm., 581, 

Bracnyiogy, 636, II. 

Brazen age, 640, III., 1. 

-brum, nouns in, 327. 

-bfl, ded. of nouns in, 86. 

Bubae, interj., 812, 1. 

Bucolic diaeresis, 611, 2 ; bucol. caesu- 
ra, p. 356, foot-note 5. 

-balum, suffix, p. 155, foot-note 1 ; 
nouns in, 327. 

-bandus, verbals in, 833. 

Bdris, decl., 62, 11. 

Buying, gen. w. verbs of, 405. 



C in place of G, 2, 1 and 8. Sound of 
c, 7 ; 13. C changed to ^, 83, 2 ; 
dropped, 36, 3. Nouns in c, 74. 
Gend.,111. Quant of final syllables 
in e, 580, II., w. N. 1. 

-C&, suffix, 820, II. 

Caecus, superl. wanting, 168, 3. 

Caelum, plur., 143, 1. 

Caesura, caesura! pause, 602. 

Calcar, decl., 68. 

Calendar, Roman, 641 ff. 

Calends, 642, 1., 1. 

Calix w. short increm., p. 843, foot- 
note 2. 

Calling, verbs of, w. two aces., 873. 

Campester, dec\., 153, N. 1. 

Cams, decl'., p. 36, foot-note 3. 

Capitis w. verbs, 410, HI., N. 2. 

Cappadox, quant of increm., 585, II., 

Capsd for ctperd, 240, 4. 

Caput, ded., 58. 

Carbarns, gend., 53, 1 ; plur., 142. 

Career, earceree, 132. 

Cardinals. 172 ; 174; decl., 175 ff. 

Carmen, aecl., 60. 

Card, decl., 64, N. 1, 

Varus w. dat, p. 205, foot-note 1 ; w. 

abl., p. 226, foot-note 1. 
Cases, Etymology of, 45 ff. Cases 

alike, 46, 2. Case suffixes, 46, 1 ; 

in Ded. III., 57; 67. Case end- 
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ings, 47, N. 8 ; in Decl. I., 48 ; Decl. 

II., 51, 2, 3); Decl. III., 67; for t- 

stems, 62, I., 2; Decl. IV., 116; 

Decl. V., 120; pronouns, 184, 1. 

Irregular case endings, Decl. I., 49 ; 

Decl. II., 52; Decl! III., 67, N. ; 

Decl. IV., 117 ; Decl. V., 121. 
Cases, Syntax of. 862 ff. General 

view, 365. Nominate, 368. Vocat, 

369. Accusat., 370 ff. Dat., 882 ff! 

Gen., 393 ff. Abl., 411 ff. Cases 

w. preps., 432 ff. 
Castrum, castra, 182. 
Catalectic, 603, notes 3 and 5. 
Causa, p. 221. foot-note 2. 
Causal adverbs, 305, N. 2, 4); con- 
junctions, 310, 5 ; 811, 7 ; 554, V. ; 

555, Vll. Causal clauses, 516 ; 517 ; 

w. quod, etc., 516 ; w. cum and qui, 

517. 
Cause, gen. of, 399, III.. 2; abl., 413; 

416. Cause expressed by particip., 

549,1. 
C'avedj constr., 385, 1. Cavi w. subi. 

for imperat., 489, 2) ; w. tie omitted, 

499, 2. E in cave, 581, IV., 3. 
-ce, appended, 186, 1 and 2. 
Cecidi, quant, of pen., 591, 1. 
Cedo, o in, 581, II., 1. 
Celeber, celer, decl., 163, N. 1. 
Oelo } constr., 374, 2. 
Celtiber, decl., 51, 4, 3); quant, of 

increm., 585, III., 8. 
-cen, compos, in, 341, 1. 
Censed, constr., p. 274, foot-note 1. 
-ceps, genit. plur. of adjs. in, 158, 2, 

3); compds, m, 842, 1. 
-cer, suffix, p. 155, foot-note 1. 
Ceres, * in, 581, VI., 1. 
Certo w. dat., p. 201, foot-note 1. 
Certus w. gen., p. 210 t foot-note 3. 
CUer, cHerus. defective, 159, II. ; 

meaning, 440, N. 2. 
CHerum, 310, 3; 554, III., 2. 
Ch, sound, 7, N. ; 18, 1., 2. 
Changes in consonants, 80 ff. 
Characteristic, stem-characteristic, 

nouns, 46, 8; verbs, 201. Gen. of 

characteristic, 896, V. ; abl. ,419, II. ; 

419, 2. 
Chiasmus, 562 ; 636, V., 4. • 
Chief caesura, p. 357, foot-note 1. 
Choliambus, 622, 4. 
Choosing, verbs of, w. two aces., 373 ; 

w. two data., 890, N. 1, 2). 
Choree, p. 850, foot-note 2. 
Choriambus, 597, N. 1. 
-dda, compds. in, 841, 1. 
Cilix, w. short increm., p. 843, foot- 
note 2. 



Cingd, constr., 377. 

-cino, suffix, p. 156, foot-note 8. 

-etnas, adjs. in, 330. 1. 

-do, nouns in, 321, N. 

Oircd, p. 149, foot-note 2; w. ace., 
433; 433, 1.; of ger., p. 815, foot- 
noted. 

CircUer w. ace., 433 ; 433, 1. 

Circum, p. 149, foot-note 2; in 
compds., 844, 5; compds. w. ace., 
872; w. two aces., 376; w. dat., 
886, 2. Circum w. ace, 433; 
433,1. 

Circumdo, circumfundO, constr., p. 
198, foot-note 1. 

Circumlocutions w. rls, genus, modus, 
ratid, 636, III., 10. 

Cis w. ace., 433 ; 433, 1. ; ♦ in, 579, 3. 

CUerior, compar., 166. 

Cities, plur. in names of, 131, N. 

Cito,om, 581,11., 1. 

CUrd, p. 149, foot-note 2; w. ace., 
438; 433,1. 

CUurn, i in, 590, 1. 

Civis, decl., 62, IV. 

Clam w. ace. or abl., 437, 8. 

Clans, Roman, how designated, 831, 
N. 2. 

Classical period, 640, II. 

Classification of letters, 3; verbs, 
257 ff. 

Cldssis, decl., 62, IV. 

Claudus, not compared, 169, 4. 

Clauses, 348 ; N. 1 : as nouns, gend., 
42, N. Pnn. ana sub. clauses, 348, 
N. 2. Clause as object, 871, IV. ; as 
abl., a be., 481, N. 1 ; as anteced., 
445, 7. Object clauses of purp., 
498. Subst. clauses of purp., 499, 
8 ; of result, 501 . Restrictive clauses 
w. quod, 503, 1., N. 1. Conditional 
clauses, 513 ; con cess., 514 ff. ; temp., 
518 ff. ; principal, in indir. disc, 
523; subord.,524. Indirect clauses, 
528 ff. Substantive clauses. 532 ff. ; 
540. Relat. clauses supplied by 
particip., 549, 4. Prin. clauses sup- 
plied by particip., 549, 5. Arrang. 
of clauses, 570 ff. 

Cldvis, decl., 62, HI. 

Client, decl., 64. 

Climax, 687, VI. 

Close vowels, 3, 1., 3. 

Clothing, constr. w. verbs of, 877. 

-CO, suffix, 820, II. 

Cognate ace., 871, 1, and II. 

Cognomen, 649. 

C&gd, constr., 880, N. ; p. 274, foot- 
note 2. 

Coins, Roman, 646. 
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-OoUl^ compds. in, 841, 1. 

Collecting, constr. w. verbs of, 880. N. 

Collective nouns, 89, 2, 1) ; w. plur. 
verb, 461, 1. 

Colli*, dec!., 69, IV. 

CoUocO, constr., 880, N. 

Coins, gend., 53, 1 ; 118 ; decl., 119, 2. 

Com in compds., 844, 5 ; w. dat. 886. 

Coming together, constr. w. verbs of, 
880,1*. 

Comtiiwn, comiUa, 132. 

Command, dat. w. verbs signifying to, 
385, 1. ; infin. after, 585, IL Subj. 
of command, 483 ff. 

Commiseriscit, commiserHur, constr., 
410, IV., N. 1. 

Common nouns, 89, 2. Common quan- 
tity, 16. III. ; 575. 

Communu w. gen., p. 205, foot-note 8. 

Commute, constr., 422, N. 2. 

Comparative conjuncs., 811, 2; 555, 
II. Comparat. degree, 160: decl., 
154 ; wanting, 167 ; formed dv ma- 



S; 



gis, 170. Comparat. w. gen., 897, 

8; w. abl., 417; w. qvarn, 417, 1. 

Use. 444. Comparat. w. quam and 

subj., 503, II., 3. in incrcm. of 

comparat., 585, II., 1. 
Comparative view of conjugations, 

213 ff. 
Comparison of adja., 160 ff. ; modes 

of, 161; terminational, 162; irreg., 

163; defect., 166; adverbial, 170; 

of adverbs, 806. Use of compar., 

444. Dat. w. verbs of comparison, 

885, 4, 8). 
Compes, decl., p. 86, foot-note 4. 
Compleo, constr., 410, V., 1 ; p. 225, 

foot-note 8. 
Complex sentences, 848 ; elements, 

857, 2 ; subject, 859 ; predicate, 361. 
Complurto, decl., 154, N. 1. 
Compos w. gen.,p. 210, foot-note 3; 

~os in, 581, VII., 1 ; quant, of in- 

crem.. 585, II., 3. 
Composition of words, 340 ff. 
Compound Words, 813, N. 2; pro- 
nunciation, 8, 8 ; p. 8, foot-note 1 ; 

18, 2. Compel, nouns, decl., 125 ff. 

Compd. interrog., 188, 3; nouns, 

841; 843; adjs., 842; 848; verbs, 

221 ; 844. Compd. sentences, 849. 

Compds. of preps, w. ace., 872; w. 

two aces., 376 ; w. dat, 886. Quant. 

in compds., 594. Compd. verse, 601, 

N. 2. 
Computation of money, 647. 
Concealing, verbs of, w. two aces.. 874. 
Concession expressed by partacip., 

549, 2. 



Cohcessto conjunctions, 811, 4 ; 555, 
IV.; concess. subj. of desire, 484, 
III. Concess. clauses, 514 ff. ; posi- 
tion of, 572, n., N. 

Condemning, constr. w. verbs of, 410, 

in. 

Condico w. gen., 409, N. 8. 

Condition expressed by impernt., 487, 
8 ; by particip., 549, 2. 

Conditional conjuncs., 811, 3; 555, 
III. Cond. sentences, 506 ff. ; first 
form, 508 ; sec. form, 509 ; third 
form, 510: combined forms, 511; 
512. Conait clauses w. dum } etc., 
518. Condit sentences in indir. 
disc., 527. Position of condit. 
clauses, 572, IL, N. 

Confute w. abl., 425, 1, 1), N. 

CbnUor, constr., p. 202, foot-note 1. 

Conjugation, 201 ff. ; of sum, 204. 
First oonj., 205 ff. ; 223 ff. ; 257 ff. ; 
second, 207 ff. ; 225 ff. ; 261 ff. ; 
*, in imperat., 581, IV., 3 ; third, 209 
ff.; 227 ff. ; 269 if. ; fourth, 211 ff. ; 
229 ff. : 284 ff. ; is in pres. indie, 
581, VIII., 3 ; verbs in id of Coni. 
III., 217. Periphrastic, 238 ff. 
.Peculiarities, 235 ff. Comparative 
view, 213. Irreg. verbs, 289 ff. ; 
defect, 297 ff. ; impers., 298 ff. In- 
crem. of conj., 583 ; 584 ; quant, 586. 

Conjunctions, 309; coord., 554; sub- 
orn., 555. Conj. omitted, 554, 1., 6. 
Place of conj. in sentence, 569, III. 

Cdnor. constr., 498, II., N. 1. 

Consents w. gen., p. 210, foot-note 8 ; 
p. 815, foot-note 2; other constr*., 
400. Conscius miht sum w. infin., 
535, 1., 3. 

Consecutive conjs., 811, 6; 555, VI. 

Cdns&quor, constr., p. 274, foot-note 2. 

ConsimiUs w. gen., p. 205, foot-note 3. 

Consonant nouns, 55 ff. Consonant 
stems, 57 ff. Consonant verbs, 209. 

Consonants. 8, II. ; double, 8. N. 2 ; 
sounds or, 7; 13; 15, 2: phonetic 
changes in, 80 ff. ; interchanged w. 
vowels. 28 ; 29 ; assimilated, 83 ; 34 ; 
dissimilated, 35 ; omitted, 86. 

Cantors w. gen., p. 210, foot-note 8. 

C&nstituo, constr., 498, 1., N. ; p. 274, 
foot-note 1. 

Consto w. abl., p. 226, foot-note 1. 

Consul, decl., 60. 

Consuld, con9tr., 374, 2; 385, 1. 

ConsuUus w. gen., p. 210, foot-note 3. 

CbnUndd w. dat., p. 201, foot-note 1 ; 
w. infin., 498, IL, N. 1 ; w. subj., 
p. 274, foot-note 2. 

Contention, dat. w. verbs of, 385, 4, 8). 
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ConUntut w. abl., 420, 1,4); 421, III. 
Continental pronunciation of Latin, 

15. 
Contingit, constr., p. 276, foot-note 2. 
Continuing, constr. w. verbs of, 533. 

I.,l. 
Contra, p. 149, foot-note 2; w. ncc., 

433; 433,1. 
Contraction of vowels, 23 ; in conju- 
gation, 235. Quant of syllables in 

contract., 576, 1. 
Contraries w. gen., p. 205, foot-note 8. 
ContrO- in compels., 594, 8. 
Convenio, constr., 880, N. 
Convicting, constr. w. verbs of, 409, 

II.; 410, II. 
Canvoco, constr., 880, N. 
Coordinate corns., 809, 1 j 554. 
Cbpia, cdpiae, 132. OOpva est w. in- 

fin., 533, 3, N. 3. 
Copulative corn's., 810, 1 ; 564, 1. 
Cdpulo w. dat., p. 201, foot-note 1. 
Cor, defective, 133, 5 ; o in, 579, 8. 
Coram, p. 149, foot-note 2; w. abl., 

434. 
Cornu, decl.j 116. 
Coronides, i in, p. 845, foot-note 3. 
Corpus, decl., 61. 
Correlative pronouns, 191; adverbs, 

305. Correlat. compar. conjuncs., 

555, II., 1. Position of correlat. 

clauses, 572, II., N. 
Cos, defective, 133, 5. 
-C5SH8, adjs. in, 328. 
Cotidie, locat., 120, N. 
Countries, names of, gend., 42, II., 2 ; 

constr., 380, 3. 
Credor, constr., 534, 1, N. 1, (2). 
Crimine, constr., 410, II., 1. 
-crum, suffix, p. 155, foot-note 1; 

nouns in, 327. 
Cubitus, 648, IV., N. 
Cuicuimodi, 187, 4. 
Cujds, eujue, 185, N. 3. 
Gujusmoal, cujuscumquemodi, 187, 4, 

-cuUt, nouns in, 321 ; u in, 587, II., 8. 

-cnlo, suffix, p. 156, foot-note 8. 

-cnlum, suffix, p. 155, foot-note 1 ; 
nouns in, 321 ^ 327 ; cu in, 587, II., 3. 

-cuius, nouns in, 321 ; adjs. in, 332 ; 
u in pen., 587, II., 8. 

Cum, prep., p. 149, foot-note 2 ; ap- 
pended, 184, 6; 187, 2; com in 
compels., 344, £. Qum ^. 'abl., 
434; 434, I.; of accompaniment, 
419 ; of manner, 419, III. ; after 
idem, 451; 5; w. pi. verb, 461, 4. 
Cum w. ger., p. 216, foot-note 1. 

Cum, quum, p, 75, foot-note 1 ; 305, 



IV,; 311, 1 and 4: p. 151, foot- 
notes 1 and 4; 311, 7; w. perf. in- 
die, 471, 5 ; w. plup. indie, 472, 2 ; 
introducing a condition, 507, 3; a 
concession, 515, III. ; 515, N . 4 ; a 
causal clause, 517 ; a temp, clause, 

' 521. Cum w. infinit., 524, 1, 2). 
Cum — turn, 554, 1., 5. 

-cumque, p. 75, foot-note 3; 305, 

nTiT 

Cumuld, constr., p. 225, foot-note 8. 
Ouncti w. part, gen., 397, 3, N. 4. 
-cundus, verbals in, 333. 
Cupidus w. gen., p. 210, foot-note 3 ; 

p. 815, foot-note 2. 
Cupiene w. dat. of possessor, 387, 

Cupid, constr.. p. 310, foot-note 1. 
Cura est w. sudj., p. 274, foot-note 3. 
Curd, constr., p. 274, foot-note 2. 



I, adjs. in, 830 ; 833, 5. 
Cyclic dactyl, 598, 1, 8); anapaest, 

598, 1, 4). 
CydSp8, quant, of increm., 585, II., 2. 



D for t, 32, N. 1. J) changed to 1, 32 ; 
assimilated to n or *, 84, 1 ; to /. 34. 
2 ; dropped before *, 36, 2. D final 
dropped, 36, 5, 2). Quant, of final 
syllables in d, 579, 2 ; 580, II. 

-d, -d&, nouns in, 322. 

Dactyl, 597, I.: cyclic, 598, 1, 3). 
Effect of dactyls, 610, 2. 

Dactylic verse, 603, N. 1; 614 ff. ; 
hexameter, 609 ff. 

Ddmma, gend., 48, 5. 

Danais, quant, of pen., p. 845, foot- 
note 1. 

Danger, constr. w. expressions of, 498, 

Daps, dapis, defective, 188, 3. 

Dare litter as. 385, 1, N. Dare ope- 
ram w. sudj., p. 274, foot-note 2. 
E in dedi, a in datum, 590, 1. 

Daring, constr. w. verbs of, 583, 1., 1. 

Dates, Eng. and Lat., 644. 

Dative, Decl. I., 49, 4; Decl. in., 
68, 2; 66, 2; 67, N. 1 ; 68, 5; Decl. 
IV., 117,1; Decl. V., 121, 1. 

Dative, syntax of, 882 ff. Dat. for 
ace, 380, 4. Dat. in exclamations, 
881, N. 8, 3) ; w. verbs, 384 ff. ; w. 
compds., 386 ; of possessor, 887 ; of 
agent, 388. Ethical dat., 389. Two 
date., 390. Dat. w. adjs., 891 ; 399, 
I., 8, N. 1 ; 400, 1 ; w. nouns and 
adverbs, 892 ; w. rifert and interest, 
408, 1. , 8. Dat. of penalty, 410, HI. , 
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N. 1. Bat of ger., 543, II. ; ge- 
rundive, 644, 2. ,. 

Dative sing, in I, 681, I., 8. £ in 
dat, Decl. III., 581, IV., 2. 

4 Daughter/ apparent ellipsis of, 398, 
I.,N.2. !Narncsofdaughfeers,649,4. 

Day, Bom. division of, 646. 

Di in compds. w. dat, 886 ; w. abl., 
484, N. 1. IX w. abl., 484: 484, 
I. ; for genit, 897, N. 3. W w. 
ger., p. 816, foot-note 1. 

Dea % decl., 49, 4. 

Debed w. pres. infln., 687, 1. 

Decay, phonetic, p. 12, foot-note 1. 

Dicernfi, constr., 498, L, N. ; p. 274, 
foot-note 1. 

Dicipid, constr., p. 217, foot-note 5. 

Declarative sentence, 850; in indir. 
disc, 523, 1. 

Declaring, constr. w. verbs of, 535, 1. 

Declension, 46; first, 48; sec, 51: 
third, 55 ; fourth, 116 ; sec and 
fourth, 119; fifth, 120; compds., 
125. -O in Decl. III., 581, IL, 2. 
-£ in Decl. I. and V., 581, IV., 1. 
Increm. of decl., 582 ; 584 ; quant., 
585. 

Dedocri, constr., 874, 2. 

Defective nouns, 122 ; 127, II. ; 129 ff. ; 
adjs., 159, II. Def. compar., 166 ff. 
Def. verbs, 297. 

Degree, adverbs of, 805, N. 2, 8). 

Decrees of comparison, 160. 

Deinde, in series, 554, 1., N. 2. 

DeUctd, constr., 385, II., N. 1. 

Deliberative subj., 484, V. Dclib. 
questions, 523, II., 1, N. 

2Mw. decl., 54. 

Delphin,quant. of increm., 585, IV., 8. 

Demanding, constr. w. verbs of, 874. 

Demonstrative pronouns, 186; use 
of, 450 ff. ; 449, 1. Demon, roots, 
814, H. Demon, adverbs, 450, N. 4. 
Demon, w. infln., 538, 3. Position 
of demon.. 569, 1. Demon, redun- 
dant, 636, in., 7. 

Denarius, 646. 

Ddrtique, in series, 554, 1., N. 2. 

Denominatives, 835. 

Dental stems, Decl. HI., 58. 

Dentals, 8, II. ; 8, N. 1. 1., 2. 

Dependent clauses, 848, N. 2. De- 
pend, questions, 528, 2, N. 

Deponent verbs, 195, 2 ; 231 ; 465, 2. 

Depriving, constr. w. verbs of, 414,1. 

Derivation, 321 ff. ; of nouns, 321 ff. ; 
adjs., 328 ff. ; verbs, 835 ff. 

Derivatives, quant in, 593. 

-d€s, nouns in, 322. 

Descent, names of, 822. 



DescriDtive ffenit, 396, V. : abl., 419, 
II., It. Descrip. imperf. in temp, 
clauses, 518, N. 1. 

Desideratives, 284, 2; 838. 

Detind, constr.. p. 217, foot-note 5. 

Desire, subj. or, 483 ff. ; for imperat, 
487,4. 

Desiring, gen. v. a^js. of, 399, I., 1 ; 
p. 815, foot-note 2 ; w. verbs of, 410, 
v.. 2. Subj. after verbs of, 498, L ; 
inflnit, 588, 1., 1 ; 535, II. 

Ztototf, constr., p. 2l7 v foot-note 5. 

Dtopfrd w. ace., 371, III., N. 1 ; w. 
dot or ace., p. 202, foot-note 1. 

Destitute of, constr. w. adjs. signify- 
ing, 414, III. 

Ztanim, synaeresis in, 608, HI., N. 1. 

Dtmxper w. ace., 437, 1. 

DHerior, comparison, 166. 

DHeri%», comparison. 806, 3. 

Determinative compos., 343, L 

Determining, constr. w. verbs of, 538, 
1., 1. 

Deterred, constr., p. 279, foot-note 2. 

Deits, decl., 51, 6. 

-dex, compds. in, 341, 1. 

Dexter, decl., 150, N. 1); dextrd, 
constr., 425, 2. 

Di, die, insep. prep., 808 ; in compds., 
844,6; fin<8,594, 2. 

Diaeresis, 602, 2 ; 608, IV. 

/Wa««,lin, 577,1.,8,(4). 

Diastole, 608, V. 

Die for dice, 238. 

DiciS, defective, 134. 

Dicolon, p. 852, foot-note 3. 

Dieor, constr., 584, 1, N. 1, (2). 

DieU audiens, 390, N. 8. 

-dicus, compds. in, 842, 1 ; compar., 

2H<&, decl., 68. 

Diet, decl., 120; 122, 1; gend., 123; 

i in compds., 594, 7. 
Difference, abl. of, 417. 2 ; 423. 
Differing, dat w. verbs of, 385, 2; 

885, 4? 2). 
Diferd w. dat, p. 200, foot-note 2. 
Dyficilis, compar., 168, 2 ; w. dat, p. 

205, foot-note 1 ; w. supine, 547, 1. 
Dignor, constr., 421, N. 2. 
Dignus, constr., 421, IIL ; 421, N. 8. 

Dignus qui w. subj., 503, II., 2. 

pignut w. supine, 547, 1. 
Diiombus, 597. If. 1. 
Dimeter x 603, N. 2. 
Diminutive nouns, 321; adjs., 332; 

verbs, 339. 
Diphthongs, 4 ; sounds of, 6 ; 12 ; 15, 

1 : weakening of, 23, N. : quant 

of syllab. w. diphth., 576, I. ; final 
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diphth. elided, 608, I. ; shortened 

in hiatus. 608, II., N. 3. 
Dipody, 597, N. 2. 
Direct object, 870 ff. Direct disc, 

522, 1 ; changed to indir., 530 ; in- 
dir. to direct, 581. 
Directing, constr. w. verbs of, 499, 2. 
Direction, how expressed, 384, 8, 1) ; 

885,4,1): 386,8. 
Dirimo, d% in. 594, 2, N. 1. 
Dis, quant, or increm., 585, IV., 2. 
Die, at, insep. prep., 308 ; in compels., 

344,6. 
Disertu8 x di in, 594, 2, N. 1. 
Disjunctive conjunctions, 810, 2 ; 554, 

II. Disjunct, questions. 353. 
Dispar, constr., p. 205, loot-notes 1 

and 3. 
Displeasing, verbs of, w. dat., 885, 1. 
Dispondee, 597, N. 1. 
Dissenting, verbs of, w. dat., 885, 2. 
Dissentidj di&sided, w. dat., p. 200, 

foot-note 2. 
Dissimilation of vowels, 26 ; conso- 

nants ; 35. 
Diseimtlie, eompar., 163, 2; constr., 

p. 205, foot-notes 1, 2, and 8. 
Dissyllabic perfects and supines, 

quant, of pen.. 590. 
Distance, abl. of, 379, 2 ; 423, N. 2. 
Distich, 606, N. ; elegiac, 615. 
Ditto w. dat., p. 200, foot-note 2. 
Distributives, 172, 3 ; 174 ; deel,, 179. 
Ditrochee, 597, N. 1. 
Diu, 304, 1., 1 ; eompar., 806, 4. 
Dius^i'm, 577, I., 3, (2). 
Diuturnue, superl. wanting, 168, 3. 
Divereus, eompar., 167, 2 ; w. dat., p. 

205, foot-note 1. 
Dives, eompar., 165, N.' 2. 
-d5, nouns in, 827, 4, N. ; decl., 60, 4. 
Dd w. two dats., 390, N. 1, 2). See 

also Dare. Quant, of increm. of dd, 

586, 1. 
DoeeO, constr., 374, 2. 
Doled w. ace, 871, III., N. 1 ; w. abl., 

p. 221, foot-note 2 ; w. infin., p. 310, 

foot-note 2. 
Domus, gend., 118 ; decl., 119, 1 ; 

constr., 380, 2. 1) ; 412, II., 1 ; 425, 2. 
Donee, 811, 1 ; in temp, clauses, 519. 
Dond, constr., p. 198, root-note 1 ; w. 

two dats., 390, N. 1, 2). 
Double consonants, 8, N. 2. Double 

constr. w. verbs, 884, 2. Double 

questions, 858. 
Dropping of vowels, 27 ; consonants, 

Dry measure, Rom., 648, II. 
Dt changed to tt, «, or «, 85, 8. 



Dual number, p. 68, foot-note 1. 

Dttbitd, constr., 505, 1. 

Due for duce, 238. 

Ducd w. two dats., 390, N. 1, 2. 

Duim for dem, 240, 3. 

Dum, p. 145, foot-note 1 ; 811, 1 and 3 ; 
555, I v 1 ; w. pres. indie, 467, 4; 
w. subj. in conditions, 513, 1. Dum 
in temp, clauses, 519; in indir. 
clauses, 529, II., N. 2. 

Dummodo, 811, 3; w. subj. in con- 
ditions. 518, 1. 

Duo, dec!., 175 ; o in, 581, II., 1. 

Duration of time, 879. 

-das, adjs. in, 338. 

Dv changed to 6, v, or d, 32, N. 2. 



£, £, sound, 5 ; 10 ff. E final short- 
ened, 21, 2, 3). Nouns in %, Decl. 
I., 50; in «, Decl. III., 68; 65, 2; 70. 
E, gend. of nouns in, Decl. III., 
111. -E in abl., 62. -^inplur. of 
Greek neuters, 68, 6. Jr-nouns, 
120. ^-verbs, 207. ^-sterns, 120, 

1. -E, -*, in adverbs, 804, I., 3; 
304, II., 2; 804, III., 1. -E, -a, 
suffix, 820.11. E changed to t, 344, 
4, N. 1. Eorem H, 120, 2 ; 577, 1., 

2, (1); 585, III., 1. E or «, final, 
580, I. ; 580, III.. N. 2 ; 581, IV. ; 
in increm. of decl., 585 ; 585, III. ; 
conj., 586 ; 586, II. E elided be- 
fore consonant, 608, 1., N. 2. 

E or ex, see ex. 

Ed, 304, II., 3; 805, V. 

-€a in prop, names, e in, 577, 1., 5, N. 

Edbue for eie = He, p. 78, foot-note 2. 

Eddem. 804, II., 3 ; 305, V. 

Easy, dat. w. adjs. signifying, 891, I. 

Scakor, interj., p. 152. foot-note 4. 

Ecce, 812, 1; with demonstratives, 
186, 8; with dat. in exclamations, 
881, N. 8, 8). 

Ecqvte, 188, 8. Ecqvid, p. 180, foot- 
note 1. 

Ecthlipsis, 604, 1., N. 4. 

Edim for edam, 240, 8. 

-M5, nouns in, 825 ; I in, 587, 1., 2. 

Edoced, constr., 874, 2. 

Ee in synaeresis, 608, III., N. 1. 

Effect, ace. of, 871, 1., 2, 2). 

EMcid. constr., p. 274, foot-note 2; 
501, II., 1. 
igito, decl., 122, 2. 
fort, subj. w. verbs of, 498, II. 
jenus, compared, 164, 1; w. gen., 
p. 210, foot-note 8 ; p. 219, Toot- 
note 4. 
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Eged, constr., 410L-V., 1. 

Ego, decl., 184. /in mihi, 581, 1., 2. 

O in ego, 581, II., 1. 
Ehem, interj., 812, 1. 
AA«tt, interj.. 812. 8 : w. ace., 881. N. 

2; Jin, 577, 1., 2,(8). 
JEfto, ehodum, 312, 5 ; o in, 581, II., 1. 
Ei, later}., 812, 8 ; w. dat., 881. N. 8, 

8). 
Ei, pronunciation as diphthong, 6, 1 ; 

12, 1 ; 9 or e in H, 120. 2; 677, 1., 

2, (1); 585, III., 1. Ei in synae- 

resis, 608, III., N. 1. 
-€i», *in, 587, 1., 8. 
-€!««,» in, 577, 1., 2, (2). 
^a, 812. 2 and 6 ; a in, 581, III., 8. 
Ejusmodi, 186, 4, N. 
-ela, * in, 587, 1., 4. 
Elegiac Distich, 615. 
Elements of sentences, 856 ff. 
-fills, I in, 587, 1., 4. 
Elision, 608, 1. 
-ella, nouns in, 821, 4. 
Ellam for 9n Mam, 186, 8. 
Ellipsis, 636, 1. 
-ellam, nouns in, 821, 4. 
Ellum for en ilium, 186, 8. 
-ellus in nouns, 821, 4; adjs., 882, 

Eluvfa, defective, 122, 8. 

-em in ace., 62. 

Emotion, constr. w. verbs of, 871, III. ; 

410, V., 2; 536, in. 
Emphasis in arrang. of words, 561. 
Emphatic forms of pronouns, 184. 8 : 

185, N. 2. Emphatio adverbial 

phrases, 305,**N. 4. 
En, 812, 1 ; w. demonstratives, 186, 

8 ; in exclamations, 381, N. 8, 8). 
-en, suffix. 820, II. ; nouns in, 327. 

Quant, or increm. of nouns in -to, 

685, III., 2. 
-ena, I in, 587, 1., 5. 
Enallage, 636, IV. 
Enclitics, accent, 18, 2, 1); quant., 

679, 1., 1. 
End, dat. of. 884, 1, 8). End of sen- 
tence emphatic, 561, II. 
Endeavoring, constr. w. verbs of, 498, 

U.,N.l. 
Ending, constr. w. verbs of, 588,1., 1. 
Endings of genitive, 47 ; of cases, 

Decf. I., 48: 49: Decl. II., 61, 2, 

8); 52; Decl. HI., 62, I., 2; 67; 

Decl. IV., 116 ; 117 ; Decl. V., 120 ; 

121 ; in compar., 162 ; conj., 213- 

216. 
Endo, o in, 581, II., 1. 
English pronunciation of Latin, 9 ff. 
-€nl, e in, 687, 1., 8. 



Enim, 810, 6; 554, V., 3; position, 
569, III. 

Enitor, constr., p. 274, foot-note 2. 

Enneasyllabic verse, 619, 1. 

-finals, adjs. in, 880 ; 331. 

-ent. suffix, 820, II. 

-entia, -entio, suffixes, p. 155, foot- 
note 9. 

-enttor, -entlflsimtis, in compar., 
164. 

-ento, suffix, p. 155, foot-note 9. 

Enumerative asyndeton, p. 370, foot- 
note 1. 

-gnus, % in, 587, 1., 5. 

Ed* ire, w. sup. in -wf», 546, 2 ; iri w. 
do. , 546, 8. /in tbam, ibo, etc., 586, 
III.. 4. /in Uum, 690, 1. 

Ed, adverb, 804, II., 3, N. ; 305, II. ; 
554, IV., 1; w. gen., p. 209, foot- 
note 3. 

Eddem, 805, II. 

Epenthesis, 685, 4. 

Ifoheeiis, decl., 51, 8. 

Epicene nouns, 48, 8. 

Epiphora, 636, III., 4. 

EpuornZ, decl., 50. 

Epizeuxis, 686, III., 5. 

-eps, decl. of nouns in, 88. 

Epulum, epulae, 143, 8. 

Equester, decl., 153, if. 1. 

Equivalents, metrical, 598. 

-er, nouns in, eend., 53; 99; 103; 
decl.. 61, 4; GO, 8; adjs. in, decl., 
62, IV., N. 1 ; 150. N. ; 153. N. 2; 
compar., 163, 1. Quant, of increm. 
of nouns in -£r, 585, III., 4. 

-jBre for erunt, 236. 

Ergd, p. 149, foot-note 2; w. ace., 
433 ; 488, 1. ; after adjs., 391, II., 1 : 
for gen., 396, III., N.l. 

Erg0 n 310, 4 ; p. 151, foot-note 1 ; w. 
gen., 398, 5. 

-erunt for ^erwnt, 236, N. ; 586, II., 4. 

E* attached to preceding word, 27, N. ; 
e in, 579, 8 : m compos., 581, VI., 2. 

-es, -es, suffixes, 820, II. Nouns in 
-«*, 827; decl., 65, 1; 80: 120; 
quant, of increm., 585, III., 4; 

Smd., 99; 104: 105; 109; 120. 
eol. of nouns in -es, 81 ; gend., 

99 ; 104. Ee or -to final, 580, HI. ; 

581, VI. A in voc of Greek noons 

in -ee, p. 841, foot-note 1. 
-ftrimwg, a in, 687, III., 3. 
Esse omitted, 634, N. 
Essential elements of sentences, 357, 1. 
-essG, -essim. in rut. perf. and 

perf. subj., 240, 4. 
-ess5, verbs in, 886, N. 2. 
Est drops initial, 27, N. Est ut, 498, 
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II., N. 2. Est) impers., constr., p. 
276, foot-note 2. Ed at end of line, 
613, N. 8. 

-ester, -estris, adjs. m x 830, 1. 

Et, 310, 1 ; 554, I. ; meaning as, 451, 
5; than, 459, 2. Et—d, et—que, 
.que — d, neque (nee) — d, d — neque 
(nee), 554, I., 5. Et in poetry, 
position, 569, III., N. Preps, re- 
peated w. et— d, 636, IIL, 6. 

-St in Plautus for -d, 580, HI., N. 2. 

-€ta, e in, 587, 1., 7. 

-etas, e in, 587, II., 4. 

Etenim, 310, 5; 554, V., 2. 

Ethical dat., 889. 

Etiam, 310, 1 ; 654, 1., 2, 4, and 5. 

EtiamsK etsi, 311, 4; in concessions, 
515,11. ^S» = 4 yeVetc.,515,N. 2. 

-€tum, nouns in, 323 ; e in, 587, 1., 7. 

-3tus,din, 587, 1., 7. 

Etymology, 37-344. Figures of ety- 
mol., 634, N. ; 635. 

Eu, sound, 6, 1 ; 12. 

Euge, interj., 312, 2 and 6. 

Euhoe, interj., 312, 2. 

Euphemism, 637, XL, 4. 

Euphony in arrang. of words, 561. 

-ens, adjs. in, 329 ; -eus, 831. -Em 
in prop, nouns, e in, 577, 5, N. 

Eventt, constr., p. 276, foot-note 2. 

Evoe, interj., 812, 2. 

Ex, i, in compos., 344, 5; w. dat., 
386, 2; w. abl., 434, N. 1. Ex w. 
abl. for part, gen., 397, N. 3. Ex, 
e, w. abl., 434; 434, 1. E, ex, 434, 
N. 2. Ex, e, w. ger., p. 316, foot- 
note 1. 

-ex, -ex, decl. of nouns in, 92 ; 93. 
Compds. in -ex, 341, 1. 

Exadversum, exadversus, w. ace., 483. 

Exanimus, exanimis, 159, III. 

Exchanging, constr. w. verbs of, 422, 
N. 2. 

Exclamatory sentences, 355; ace. in, 
381 ; voo., nom., dat. in, 881, N. 8 ; 
infin. in, 539, III. 

Exidvmd, constr., 534, 1, N. 1, (2). 

Exonerd, constr., p. 219, foot-note 1. 

Exos, -os in, 581, VII., 1. 

Expedid, constr., p. 219, foot-note 1. 

Expers w. gen., p. 210, foot-note 8. 

Explicative asyndeton, p. 370, foot- 
note 1. 

Exposed w. two aces., 874, 2. 

Exseqvids, ace. of limit, 380, 2, 8). 

Exsolvd, constr., p. 219, foot-note 1. 

Exsors w. gen.,j>. 210, foot-note 8. 

Extemptd, 804, II., 1, N. 

Extent of space, ace. of, 879. 

External object, 371, 1., 1. 



Extents, compar., 163, 8. 

Extra, p. 149, foot-note 2; w. aoc., ■ 

433 ; 433, 1. 
Extremus, meaning, 440, N. 2. 
Exud, constr., 377 ; p. 198, foot-note 

1 ; p. 219, loot-note 1. 



Fae for face, 288. Fae ta w. subj. in 
prohibitions, 489, 2). A in fae, 
579, 8. 

Facte*, decl., 122, 2. 

Facilis, compar., 163, 2; w. dat., p. 
205, foot-note 1 ; w. supine, 547, 1. 

Facto, accent of compds., 18, 2, 2). 
Facid omitted, 368, 3, N. 1. Fado 
w. dat., 885, 3 ; w. pred. gen., 403 ; 
w. abl., 415, III., N. 1. Facto ut, 
498, II., N. 2. Facto w. subj., p. 
274, foot-note 2 ; 499, 2 ; 501. II., 1. 
E before / in compds. , 594, 6. 

-factO, verbs in, 844, 8. 

FacuUds,facuUdte8 L 132. 

Faleu8, compar., 167, 2. 

Fdma fert w. infin., 535, 1., 3. 

Fames, abl. fame, 137, 2. 

Famuia, genitive, 49, 1. Familid, 
constr., 415, II., N. 

Far, decl., 63, 2, N. ; 183, N. 

Fas, defect., 134 ; w. supine, 547, 1. 

Fastidiosus w. gen., p. 210, foot- 
note 3. 

Faux, decl., p. 38, foot-note 4. 

Favorite vowel, 24. 

Fax, quant, of mcrcm., 585, 1., 4, (3). 

Faxd,faxim,forfecerO,fecerim, 240,4. 

Fearing, constr. w. verbs of, 498, III. 

Febris, decl., 62, HI. 

Feeling, constr. w. verbs of, 871, III. ; 
4107v., 2 ; 635, HI. 

Feet in versification, 597. 

Fd, defective, 183, 4, N. 

FeUx, decl., 156. 

Feminine, 42, II. Fern, caesura, 611, N, 

Fer for fere, 238 ; e in, 579, 3. 

-tier, compds. in, 842, 1 ; decl., 51, 4, 
2); adjs. in, 150, 8), N. 

Fere,ferme, e in, 581, IV., 4. 

FerO and compds., increm. of, 586, 1. 

Feror, constr., 534, 1, N. 1, (2). 

FertiUs w. gen., p. 210, foot-note 3. 

Ferus, not compared, 169, 4. 

Festivals, plur. in names of, explained, 
181, N. ; plur. in -alia, decl., 136, 8. 

-lex, compos, in, 341, 1. 

-fico, verbs in, 844, 8. 

i, adjs. in, 342, 1 * compar., 164 



FUeUe w. dat., p. 205, foot-note 1 
Fidi, i in, 590, * 
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/*tow.abL,425,l.l).N. 

Fifth decl.,120 ff. ; * Anal in, 581, IV., 1. 

Figures of prosody, 608. Fig. of 
speech, 634 ff. ; of etymology, 684, 
N. : 685 ; of syntax, 684, N. ; 636 ; 
of rhetoric, 684, N, ; 687. 

FUia, decl., 49, 4. 

lilix w. short increm., p. 248, foot- 
note 8. 

filling, oonstr. w. verbs of, p. 225, 
foot-note 8. 

Final conjunctions, 811, 5 ; 565, V. 
Final vowels and syllables, quant 
of, 580 ; 581. Fin. bvL of verse, 605. 
Fin. syL elided. 60S, I. Fin. long 
vowel or diphthong shortened in 
hiatus. 608, ft., N. 8. 

Finis, decl., 62, IV. ; singular and 
plur., 182. 

Finite verb, 199, N. 

Finitimus, constr., p. 205, foot-notes 
1 and 8. 

ltd w. two dats., 890, N. 1, 1); w. 
abl., 415, III., N. 1. Fit, constr., 
p. 276, foot-note 2. 7 or ♦ in fid y 
577, 1., 8, (1). jE" before /in compds., 
594,6. 

First decl., 48 ff. ; * final in, 581, IV., 1. 
First conjugat. , 205 ff. ; 228 ff. ; 257 ff. 

Flagitd w. two aces., 874, 2. 

Flocci. constr., p. 213, foot-note 8. 

Fide, decl., 61. 

Following, constr. w. verbs of, 501, 

Foot, caesura of, p. 857, foot-note 1. 
Soman foot, 648, IV. 

* For,' how translated, 884, 8. 

Fords, 804, 1., 1. 

Fare ttf , 587, 8. 

Foreign words indecl., 128, 2. 

Forgetting, constr. w. verbs of, 407. 

Jbri*,*in, 581, VIII.. 1. 

Formation of stems of verbs, 249 ff. ; 
of words, 818 ff. ; of nouns, 821 ff. 

Fornix w. short increm., p. 848, foot- 
note 2. * 

Forty defective, 184. 

Foratian, 804, IV., N. 2; w. subj., p. 
267, foot-note 1. 

Fortultus, i in, p. 845, foot-note 2. 

Fort&nayfort&naf, 182. 

Fourth decl., 116 ff. Fourth conjugat., 
211 ff.; 229 ff.; 284 ff. 

Fractions, 174, 1. 

Fraudd, constr., p. 219, foot-note 1. 

FrauB y decl., p. 38, foot-note 4. 

Free from, constr. w. adjs. signifr- 
. ing,414,IH. 

Frenumy pi. freniy frtoay 148, 2. 

Frequentative*, 836. 



FrUtu w. abl., 425, 1, 1), N. . 

Fricatives, 8, IL, 4. 

Friendly, constr. w. adjs. signifying, 

891, 1, and II. 
Fhuctus, decl.. 116. 
Fruoiy indechn., 159, I. ; compar., 

165, N. 2. 
Fruory constr., 421, L ; 421, N. 4; 

gerundive of, 544, 2, N. 5. 
FruXy defective, 188, 8 ; quant, of 

increm., 585, v., 2. 
Fuam for a», 204, 2. 
Fulness, adjs. of, w. gen., 899, 1., S. 
Fungory constr., 421, I. ; 421, K. 4; 

gerundive of, 544, 2, N. 5. 
Far, quant, of increm., 585, V., 2. 
Furnishing, oonstr. w. verbs of, p. 

225, foot-note 8. 
Futuke, 197; 222. Fut. indie, 470; 

for imperat., 487, 4. Fut. in oondit. , 

511, 1, N. 1 ; in temp, clauses, p. 

298, foot-note 2. Fut. in subj., 

479 ; 481 ; 496. Fut. imperat., 487, 

2. Fut. infill., 587 ; periphrast., 

687,8. Fut. particip., 550. 
Fotubs Febfxct, 197, IL ; 222, II. ; 

478; in subj.. 496; in indir. disc., 

525. 2 ; in infinit , 537 t 8, N. 2. -/« 

in tut. perf., 581, VIIL, 5. 
iWfirmi esse «*, 537, 8. Futurum 

tit, esset, uty p. 272, foot-note 2. 

6 

G formed from C y 2, 2 ; sound. 7 ; 13 ; 
changed to «, 83, 1: assimilated to 
m, 84, 8 ; dropped, 86, &. 

Gaudedy oonstr., p. 221, foot-note 2 ; 
p. 810, foot-note 2. 

Gdvisui, i in, 586, IH., 2. 

Gemd w. ace., 871, IIL, N. 

Gems, gend. of names of, 58, L 

Gender, 41 ff. : DecL I., 48 ; Decl. IL, 
58; DecL III., 99-115; Decl. IV., 
118. Decl. V., 123; general table, 
124. 

Gener, decl., 51, 4, 8). 

General relatives, p. 75, foot-note 8. 
Gen. rel. adverbs, 805, N. 1. Gen. 
subject, 460, 1, N. 2. Gen. truths, 
467, II. ; in conditions, 608, 5 ; 511, 
1. Gen. negat., 558, 1 and 2. 

Generty constr., 415, II. , N. 

Genitive, endings of, 47 ; DecL L, as 
for ae, \m for drum, 49 ; DecL II. , 
i for ft, 51, 5 ; **» for drum, 52, 3 ; 
6n for orw*y 64, N. 1 ; Decl. III.. 
um or iwn. p. 86, foot-notes 8 and 
4; p. 88, foot-note 2; p. 40, foot- 
note 8 ; yosy fSy 68, 2 ; on, 68, 4 ; 
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Decl- IV., uis, vos, for fij, 117; 
Decl. V., t, «, fc, for H, 121. Gen. 
in adjs., 158, 2. -& in gen., 681, 

Genitive, syntax, 893 ff. ; how ren- 
dered, 393, N. Gen. w. possessives, 
363, 4, 1); w. nouns, 395; varie- 
ties, 396; in special constructions, 
398 ; 406 ff. ; w. adjs., 391, II., 4 ; 
899; w. verbs, 401 ff. Pred. gen., 
401 ff.; of price, 404; 405. Ace. 
and gen., 409. Gen. w. adverbs, 
397, 4. Gen. of cer., 542, 1. Posi- 
tion of gen. w. act]., 565, 2 ; between 
prep, and case, 569,' II., 3. 

Genitus w. abl., 415, 11. 

Gentis, Roman, how designated, 831, 
N. 2. 

Gentile nouns, 881, N. 1. 

Genus, circumlocutions w., 636, III., 
10. 

-ger, compds. in, 842, 1; decl., 51, 
4,2); adjs., 150, N. 

Gerund, 200, II. ; endings, 248. Ger- 
und in sequence of tenses, 495, IV. 
Syntax of gerund, 541 ; 542. Ger. 
w. pass, meaning, 541, N. Cases 
of ger., 542. Ger. w. gen., mei, 
etc., 542, I., N. 1 ; denoting pur- 
pose, 542, 1., N. 2 : 542, 111., N, 2. 

Gerundive, 200, IV. ; syntax, 543. 
Gerund, constr., 543, N. ; 544; de- 
noting purpose, 544, 2, N. 2; w. 
official names, 544, 2,N. 3; after 
comparat., 544, 2, N. 4. 

Gignd w. genui, genitum, 592, 2. 

Giving, verbs of, w. two data., 390, 
N. 1, 2). 

Gloria, decl., 122, 3. 

Gils, decl., p. 88, foot-note 4; quant, 
of increm., 585, IV., 2. 

Gly conic verse, 604, N. I: 628, III. 
and VII.; 631, IV.-VI. 

Gn lengthens preceding vowel, 16, N. 2. 

Gndrus w. gen., p. 210, foot-note 8 ; 
p. 315, foot-note 2. 

Gnomic perfect, 471, 5. 

-go, decl. of nouns in, 60, 4. 

Going, verbs of, w. two dats., 390, N. 

Golden age, 640, II., 1. 

Gracilis, com par., 163, 2. 

Gratia, grdtiae, 132. 

Gratis, i in. 581, VIII., 1. 

GratuUus, % in, p. 845, foot-note 2. 

Grot us w. dat., p. 205, foot-note 1. 

GraviUr ferd, constr., p. 810, foot- 
note 2. 

Greater Ionic, 597, N. 1; Archilo- 
chian, 628, X. ; 616, N. ; 619, M. ; 



Asclepiadean, 628, V.; Sapphic, 
628, VII. ; Alcaic, 628, IX. 

Greek Nouns, Decl. 1., 50 ; Decl. II., 
54 ; Decl. III., 68. Long vowels in 
Greek nouns, 577, 5. 7, ji, in dat. 
and voc., 581, 1., 2. -A in voc., 
581, III., 2. -E in plur., 581, IV., 
1. -As in ace., 581, V., 2. -Es in 
Greek words, 581, VI., 3; -os, 581, 
VII., 2; -«*, 581, IX., 8. A in 
increm. of nouns in a and as, 585, 
I., 8. in increm., 585, ll. ? 5; i 
in words in -en, 585, 111., 2 ; in -at 
and-*r, 585, 111., 4. Quant, of in- 
crem. of words in -ax, 585, 1., 4, (8). 
I in increm., 585. IV., 8. 

Grimm's law, 638, N. 2. 

Grits, decl., 66, 2. 

GrQps, decl., p. 38, foot-note 3. 

Guilt, adjs. of. w. genit, 899, 1., 8. 

Gutturals, 8, II. ; before «, 80. Gut- 
tural stems, 59. 

H 

H changed to c, 38, 1. N. 1 ; following 
other consonants, does not lengthen 
preceding syllable, 576, 1, K. 1. 
Syllable before h short, 577. 

HaSed, meaning, p. 202, foot-note 8; 
w. two aces., 878, 1, N. 1 : w. perf. 

rL, 888, 1, N. ; w. two dats., 890, 
1, 2). 
Hdc, 904, II.. 3; 805, V. 
Badria, geno., 48, 5. 
Hate for hoe, p. 72, foot-note 7. 
HalUuS) i in, p. 345, foot-note 2. 
Happening, constr. w. verbs of, 501, 

Hand, use, 552. 

Hj/a, mterj., 812, 6 ; a in, 581, III., 8. 

/fcw»,inten.,812, 1; w. dat.,881, N. 8,8. 

Hendiadys, 636, III., 2. 

Hepar. quant, of increm., 585, 1., 4, 1. 

Hephtnemimeral caesura, p. 856, foot- 
note 4. 

Hephthemimeris, 597, N. 2. 

Hires, quant, of increm., 585, III., 8. 

Heroic verse, 604, K. 2. 

Herds, decl., 68. 

Heteroclites, 127 ; 135 ff. ; adjs., 159, 
III. 

Heterogeneous nouns, 127 ; 141 ff. 

ifctt, interj., 812, 3 ; w. ace., 881, N. 2. 
Heu in hiatus, 608, II., 1. 

Heus, interj., 312, 5. 

Hexameter, 603, notes 2 and 6 ; 609 ff. 

Hiatus, 608, II. 

Hiber, decl., 51. 4, 8) ; quant, of in- 
crem., 585, III., 8. 
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Hie, 186; 191 ; use, 450; I in, 579, 3. 6 

in Me, 579, 8. Hbc redundant, 636, 

III., 7. * 
Hie, 804, III., 2 ; 805, 1. ; w. gen., p. 

209, foot-note 8. 
Hilarus, kilaris, 159, III. 
Hint, 805,111. 

Hindering, oonstr. w. verbs of, 505, II. 
Historical tenses, 198; hist, present, 

467. 1U. ; in temp, clauses, 518, N. 

1 ; hist, perfect, 198, 1 \ 197, N. 1 ; 

471, 11. Hist, tenses in sequence, 

491 ff. Hist infin., 536, 1. 
JHfc, 304, 1I..8, N. 
Hodie y 120, N. ; 804, II., 1 ; e in, p. 

841, foot-note 2 ; o in, 594, 10. 
Honestus w. supine, 547, 1. 
Horace, logaoeaio verses in, 628 ; ver- 
sification, 630 ff. ; lyric metres, 631 ; 

index, 682. 
Barred w. ace., 871, 111., N. 
Hfirsum, 805, II. 
Hortative subj., 484, II. 
Hortor, constr., p. 274, foot-note 1. 
Hortus, horti, 182. 
Hospitus^ % in, p. 845, foot-note 2. 
Hostile, constr. w. adjs. sigiiifying, 

891, II., 1. 
Hostis, decl., 62. 
Hours. Koman, .646 ; 645, 2. 
H 8, signification, 647, 8. 
Hue, 804, II., 8, N. ; 805, II. ; w. gen., 

p. 209, foot-note 8. 
Hujusmodi, 186, 4, N. 
Humilis, com par., 168, 2. 
Humus, gend., 58, 1; huml, locat., 

426. 2. 
'Husband,' apparent ellipsis of, 898, 

1,N. 2. 
Hydrops, quant of increm., 585, II., 2. 
HypaUage, 636, IV., 2. 
Hyperbaton, 686. V. 
Hyperbole, 637, VI. 
Hypermetrical, 603, N. 8. 
Hypothetical, see Conditional. 
HyBteron proteron, 686, V., 2. 



I for e/, p. 2, foot-note 1. /, i, sound, 
5; 10 ff. /final shortened, 21, 2, 
3). I interchanged with j, 28; 
dropped, 86, 4. / for ii and ie, 
51, 6. /-nouns, 55 ; *-verbs, 211. 
Stems in t , 62 ff. ; origin of, p. 35, 
foot-note 8. Nouns in i, 71 ; gend., 
111. -/in abl., 62; for U, 121, 1 ; 
in adverbs, 304, II., 2; 304, HI., 1. 
7, <, or I final, 580, I. ; 581, 1. ; in 



increments of dec!., 585 : 585, IV. ; 

conj., 586 ; 586. III. I as conso- 
nant, 603, III., N. 2. 
-ii, suffix, 320. II. Nouns in -to, 

825 ; -ta and «*, 138. 
-Uk in prop, names, i in, 577, 5, N. 
-lacus, adjs. in, 831 ; a in, 587, II., 2. 
-lades' am, 587, II.; 1. 
Iambic verse. 603, N. 1 ; 621 ff. ; stan- 
za, 631, XVI. 
Iambus, 597, II. ; irrational, 598, 1, 2\ 
-iAnas, adjs. in, 331. 
-Ibam for -iibam, 240, 1. 
76*-, decl., 51, 4, 8); quant of increm., 

585, Ul.,3. 
/M, 304, 111., 2 ; 805, 1, and IV. ; I in, 

581, 1., 2 ; quant of ult in compds., 

594.9. 
-Ibilis, quant of ontepen., 587, IV., 1. 
-IbS, -Ibor, for -tarn, -tar, 240, 2. 
Thus, for eis=iis, p. 73, foot-note 2. 
-ictas, adjs. in, 829. 
Ictus, 599: place in hexam., 612. 
-lens, aqjs. in, 330; 331; compar., 

169,8. /in uw, 587, 11., 2. 
-lens, adjs. in. 835, 5. 
Id agd w. subj., p. 274, foot-note 2. 

7a redundant 636, 111., 7. 
Idcircd, 554, IV., 2. 
Idem, decl., 186, VI. ; w. dat, 391, 

N. 1. UseofioVm,451. 
Ided, 654, IV., 2. 
-idea or -Ides, in patronymics, 587, 

U., 1. 
Ides, 642, 1., 3. 
-I d 6, i in, 587, 1., 2. 
Iddneus w. dat, p. 205, foot-note 1. 

Iddneus qui w. subj., 603, 11., 2. 
Idtte. send., 118. 
-idus,fin,587.1I.,2. 
-IS, suffix, 320.11. 
-tends, adjs. m, 381. • 

-ler for I in infinit , 240, 6. 
-les, nouns in, 825, N. 1 ; 327 ; -Us 

and -ta, 188. 
-Igintt, quant, of antepen., 587, III., 

Igitur, 310,4; 554, IV., 8; position, 

569, ill. 
Ignarus w. gen., p. 210, foot-note 8 ; 

p. 815, foot-note 2. 
Ignis, decl., 62. 

Igndtusvr. dat., p. 205, foot-note 1. 
-bi, nouns in, 324, N. ; 327, 4, N. ; 

Tin, 587, 1., 2. 
-lie, nouns in, 823 ; I in, 587, 1., 4. 
Ilieo, 804, H., 1, N. ; o in, 581, II., 1. 
I lion, decl., 54. 
-ills, compar. of adjs. in, 163, 2 ; 168. 

1. 7in57«,58riI.,B. 
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, 169, 8. 



•His. adis. in, 330; compar. 
7in5w,587,II.,N. 1. 

•ilia, nouns in, 821, 4. 

/ttfe, 806, V. 

Illative conjs., 310, 4 ; 554, IV. 

I lie, 186; 191: use, 450; position, 
569, I., 1. Iliad redundant, G36, 
III., 7. 

Illic, decl., 186, 2. 

Illic, 304, III., 2; 805,1. 

Illinc, 305, III. 

-1116, verbs in, 839. 

Hid, lllde, illuc, 804, IL, 3, N. ; ill&c, 
805, II. 

Illudo, constr., p. 202, foot-note 1. 

-illus, -ilium, nouns in, 821, 4; 
adjs., 332, N. 1. 

-im in ace., 62; for -am or -em in 
pres. su bj. , 240, 3. Adverbs in -im, 
p. 144, foot-note 3. 

ImbicUlis, compar., 163, 2. 

Imber, decl., 62, N. 2; 65, 1, 2). 

Imbud, constr., p. 225, foot-note 3. 

Immemor w. jgen., p. 210, foot-note 
8 ; quant, ofincrem., 585, II., 3. 

-imGnia, nouns in, 325; o in, 587, 
III., 4. 

-imOnium, nouns in, 324 ; 6 in, 587, 
III., 4. 

Impedianentum, impedimenta, 132. 

Impelld, constr., p. 274, foot-note 2. 

Imperative, 196, HI. Syntax, 487 ff. 
Imperat. in prohibitions, 488 ff. ; in 
incur, disc., 523, III. Imperat. sen- 
tences, 354. Imperat. subj., 484, 
IV. E in imperat, Conj. 11., 581, 
IV., 8. 

Imperfect Tense, 197, I.; 222, I. 
lmperf. indie, 468 ff. ; subj., 480 ; 
in subj. of desire, 483, 2 ; in potent, 
subj., 485, N. 1 : in seq. of tenses, 
493 > 495, III. ; for future time, 496, 
I. ; in condit., 507, III. ; 510 ; 518, 
N. 1 ; in concess., 515, II., 8 ; in 
temp, clauses, 518, N. 1 ; 518, 1 ; 
519, 2,N. 1; 520, II.; 621,11. 

ImperUut w. gen., p. 210, foot-note 3 ; 
p. 315, foot-note 2. 

Imperd, constr., p. 274, foot-note 1 ; 
p. 810, foot-note 1. 

Impersonal verbs, 298 ff. ; impers. 
pass., 195, II., 1 ; 534, 1. Clauses 
of result as subjects of impers. verbs, 
501, 1., 1. 

Impertid, constr., p. 198, foot-note 1. 

Impetrd, constr., p. 274, foot-note 2. 

Mpled, constr., 410, v., 1; p. 225, 
foot-note 8. 

Imploring, conatr. w. verbs of, 374, 2, 



Impos, ot in, 581, VII., 1 ; quant, of 
increm., 585, II., 8. 

ImpotiM w. gen., p. 210, foot-note 3. 

Imprudent w. gen., p. 210, foot-note 
3; w. force of adverb, 443, N. 1. 

Impulse, subj. w. verbs of, 498, II. 

Imputing, two datives w. verbs of, 
390, N. 1, 2). 

Imus, meaning, 440, N. 2. 

-in, suffix, 820, 11. 

In, 808 ; in compels., 344, 5 and 6 ; w. 
aat., 886. In w. ace. or abl., 435 ; 
435, N. 1; 435, 1.: w. ace. after 
adis., 891, II., 1; for gen it., 396, 
111., N. 1. In w. abl. for genit., 
397, 8, N. 3. In w. ger., p. 315, 
foot-note 5; p. 316, foot-note 1. / 
in in, 579, 8. 

-Ina, nouns in, 324. 

Incauum, 804, 1., 2. 

Incedo. constr., p. 202, foot-note 1. 

Inceptive*, 280 ; 837. 

Incertus w. gen., p. 210, foot-note 3. 

Inchoatives, 337. 

Inclination, constr. w. adis. of, 391, 
II., 1, (2). 

Inclutus, compar., 167, 2. 

Incredibilis w. supine, 547, 1. 

Increments, quant, in, 582 ff. ; decl., 
585; coni.,586. 

Inde, 804. III., N. ; 305, III. ; 310, 4. 

Indeclinable nouns. 127, I.; 128; 
gend., 42, N. Indecl. adjs., 159, I. 

Indefinite pronouns, 189 ; 455 ff. In- 
def. relat. adverbs, 805, N. 1. In- 
dcf. subject, 460, 1, N. 2 : 518, 2. 

Independent clauses, 348, N. 2. 

Index of verbs, p. 888 ; lyric metres 
of Horace, 632. 

Indicative, 196, I. ; use, 474 ff. In- 
die, for subj. in condit., 511. 

Indiged, constr., 410, V.,1. 

Indignus, constr., 421, III.; 421, N. 
3. Inaignite qui w. subj., 503, II;, 
2. Indiana* w. supine, 547, 1. 

Indigus, constr., p. 219, foot-note 4. 

Indirect Discourse, 522; moods in 
prin. clauses, 523; in sub. clauses, 
524 ; tenses, 525 ; persons and pro- 
nouns, 526 ; condit sentences, 527. 
Direct changed to indir., 580 ; indir. 
to direct, 531. Indirect clauses, 528 
ff. ; questions, 529 ; subj. in, 529, 
I. ; indie, 529, 7. 

Indirect Object, 882 ff. ; w. direct 
object, 884, 11. 

Indo-European languages, 688. 

Indu, u in, p. 840, foot-note 1. 

Indued^ constr., 877. 

Indulging, dat. w. verbs of, 385, II. 
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Indud, oonstr., 877 ; p. 198. foot-note 1. 

-In*, noun* in, 322, ft. ; i in, 537, 1., 8. 

In/erne, e final in, 581, IV., 4. 

Inferus, com par., 163, 8. 

Infideli* w. dat, p. 205, foot-note 1. 

Injimue, meaning, 440, N. 2. 

brrucrnVE, 200, I.; origin, p. 156, 
foot-note 1 ; gend., 42, N. ; end- 
ings, 248. Infln. in sequence of 
tenses, 495, 4. Infln. in relat 
clauses, 524, 1, 1) : after conjs., 524, 
1. 2). Construction of infln., 582 
ff. Infln. w. verbs, 588. Infln. of 
purpose, 538, IL Infln. w. adjs., 
588, II., 8 ; w. verb, nouns, etc, 
583, 8, N. 8 ; w. preps., 588, 8, N. 
4 ; w. verbs w. aec, 584 ; 585. Sub- 
ject of infln., 586. Histor. infln., 
536, 1. Prod, after infln., 536, 2. 
Tenses of infln., 537. Infln. as sub- 
ject, 538. Infln. in special oonstr., 
539 ; as prod., 539, I. ; as appos., 
539, II. : in exclamations, 539, III. ; 
in abl. at*., 539. IV. 

InJUi&s, oonstr., 880, 2, 3). 

Influence, dat. of, 884, 1, 1). 

Infrd, p. 149, foot-note 2: w. ace., 
433 ; 433, 1. 

IngrdtU, ' 

Inbrdtue 

Inheritance! 

-Inl, quant, of pen., 587', I., 8. 

Inimicus, injucundut, w. dat, p. 205, 
foot-note I. 

Injuring, dat w. vorbs of, 885, 1. 

Innitor w. abl., 425. 1, 1), N. 

Inapt w. gen., p. 210, foot-note 8. 

Inquam, position, 569, V. 

r nquiis, quant of increm., 585, III., 8. 

Jnsciemw. force of adverb, 448, N. 1. 

Lucius w. gen., p. 210, foot-note 8. 

Inseparable preps., 808 ; in compds., 
344,6; quant, 594, 2. 



grdiu,is'm, 581, VIII.. 1. 
ardtut w. dat, p. 205. toot-note 1. 
heritance, divisions or, 646, 8, 4). 



9 



OOi, O, 411, Al. 

Instr. abl., 418 ff. Abl. of instru- 
ment, 420. 

Instrud, oonstr., p. 225, foot-note 8. 

Insuber, deol., 65, 1. 2). 

InsuUue w. gen., p. 20a, foot-note 8; p. 
210, foot-note 3 ; p. 315, foot-note 2. 

Insuper w. ace. or abl., 437, 8. 

Integer w. gen., 399, III., 1. 

Intensives, 336. 

Inter in compds., 844, 5 ; w. dat., 886. 
Inter w. aoc, 433 ; 433. 1. ; for gen., 
397, 8, N. 8; w. reciprocal force, 
448, N. Inter w. ger., p. 815, foot- 
note 5. 



Interchange of vowels and consonants, 
28; 29. 

Intercludd, oonstr., p. 198, foot-note 1. 

Intercut w. short increm., p. 343, foot- 
note 3. 

Interdiu, interdius, interdum, 304, 1., 
2. 

Intered, 804, IT.. N. 2. 

Interest, dat of: 884, 1, 2). Bom. 
computation or interest, 646, 8, 3). 

Intend, oonstr., 406, HI. ; 408. 

Interior, oompar., 166. 

Interjections, 812 ; 556: 557; w. voc, 
869, 1 ; w. aec, 881, N. 2; w. dat, 
881, 1ST. 8. 8); 889, N. 2. 

Ixtxbyal Object, 871, L, 2. 

Interne, e final in, 581, IV., 4. 

Ihtbbhooativs pronouns, 188; 454. 
Inter, conjs., 811, 8; 555, VIIL 
Inter, sentences, 351. Inter, words, 
851, 1. Double questions, 853. 
Inter, sentences w. potent subj., 
486, II. ; in indir. disc, 528, II. In- 
direct questions, 528, 2 ; 529, L 

InterroaO w. two aces., 874, 2. 

Interval, abL of, 430. 

Intimue, meaning, 440, N. 2. 

Intra w. ace, 433; 433,1. 

Intransitive verbs, 193, II. ; 195, II., 
1 ; 872, HI., N. 8 ; impers. passive, 
465, 1. 

Intrd- in compds., 594, 8. 

Intue w. abl., 437, 2. 

-inns, adjs. in, 330, 331 ; oompar., 169, 
8. -Imts or -inus in adjs., 587, 11., 
5, w.N. 2. 

Invddd, constr., p. 202, foot-note 1. 

Iwoicem, 804, L, 2. 

InvUue, compar., 167, 2; special use 
of dat, 887, N. 8. IrwUue w. force 
of adverb, 448, N. 1. 

Id, inter]., 812, 2. 

-16, verba of Conj. m. in, 217 ff. ; 
quant of stem-syllable, 588. -lo, 
-id, suffixes, 820, IL ; nouns in, 324 ; 

-lOn in prop, names, i in, 577, 5, N. 

Ionio feet, 597, N. 1 ; verse, 626 ; stan- 
za, 631, XIII. 

-tor in comparatives, 162. -Jfir, suf- 
fix, 320. n. 

-iOs, suffix, 820, II. 

Ipte, decL, 186, V. ; use, 452 : w. abl. 
abs., 434, 4, N. 3. Gen. or ipse w. 
possessive, 898, 8. 

Ipsus for ipse, p. 73 { foot-note 5. 

-ir, decl. of nouns in, 51, 4. 

Iron age, 640, III., 2. 

Ironical condition, 507, 8. N. 1. 

Irony, 637, V. 
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Irrational time, 596, 1, N. 2. Irrat. 

trochee, 598, 1, 1). Irrat. iambus, 

598, 1, 2). 
Irregular nouns, 127 ff. ; adjs., 159. 

Irreg. comparison, 163 ff. Irreg. 

verbs, 289 ff. 
Is, decl., 186 ; correlat., 191 ; use, 450, 

4,N.2;451. Is— tfu*,451,4. E in 

U, 577, I., 2, (1). Jin is, 579, 8. 
-is, decl. of adjs. in, 62, IV., N. 1 : 

of nouns in, 65. 1 ; 82. Gend. or 

nouns in, 105 ; 107. -Is in adverbs, 

804, L, 8, 1). -Is in ace. pL, 62; 

64 ; 67 J in adverbs, 804, II., 1. -Is 

or -is final, 680, III., w. N. 2 ; 581, 

VIII. 
Islands, gend. of names of, 42, II., 2 ; 

constr^, 880, 2, 2) ; 412, IL,1 ; 426, 1. 
-iasima, -issuno, suffixes, p. 156, 

foot-note 9. 
-issimus, a, vm, in superlat., 162 ; 

p. 157, foot-note 9. 
-issd, verbs in, 886, N. 2. 
Ist&c, 805, V. 
IsU, decl., 186, II.; correlat., 191 ; use, 

450. 
Idle, decl., 186, 2. 
Istic, 804, III., 2 ; 805, 1. 
Mine, 305, III. 
IsU, istdc, 804, II., 3. 
Istue, 304, U.,-8 ; 305, n. 
-It in Plautus for -#, 580, m., N. 2. 
lta, 805, V. ; Ua—si, 507, 3, N. 2. 

Meaning of Ha, 551, N. 2. Ul-4ta, ■ 

w. superlat., 555, II., 1. A in tte, 

581, III., 3. Ha redundant, 636, 

III., 7. 
Hague, 310, 4. 
-itas, nouns in, 324 ; 325 ; i in, 587, 

II., 4. 
-iter, i in, 587, II., 4. 
-itia, nouns in, 325. . 
-ities, nouns in, 325, N. 1. 
-Itim,»in, 587,1, 7. 
-itimus, adjs. in, 830, 1. 
-itium, nouns in, 324. 
-it©, irequcntatives in, 836, II. 
-itfldG, nouns in, 825 ; * in, 587, IV. , 1. 
-itus in adverbs, % in, p. 845, foot- 
note 2 ; 587, II., 4. / m -Uus, 587, 

I., 7. 
-iu, suffix, 320, II. 
-ium, decl. of nouns in, 51, 5. -Ium 

in gen. pi.. 62; 63; 64; 66; 67. 

Nouns in -turn, 324 ; 327. 
-ins, suffix, 820, II. Decl. of nouns 

in -ius, 51, 5. Adjs, in -ius, 830 ; 

831 ; 338, 5. I or ♦ in ius in gen., 

577, I., 8, (8). I in ius in prop. 

names, 577, 5, N. 



-Ivus, adjs. in, 333, 5 ; i in, 587, 1., 6. 
-ix, decl. of nouns in, 95. -Ix, decl. 

of nouns in, 94 : quant, of increm., 

585, IV., 1. 



J, j, modifications of I, t, 2. 4 ; sound, 
7 ; effect on quantity of preceding 
syllable, 16, L, 2; 576, H. ; 576, 2; 
interchanged with «', 28 ; dropped, 
86, 4. 

-ia, suffix, 320, 1. 

Jacio, spelling and pronunciation of 
compos., 36, 4. 

Jam, compels, of, w. present, 467, 2 ; 
w. imperf., 469, 2. 

-jans, suffix, 320, L 

Jecur, decl., 77, 4. 

Jocus, plur. joei, joca, 141. 

-jdr, suffix, 320, II. 

Joy, force of adjs. expressing, 443, 

Jubar, quant, of increm., 585, 1., 4, (1). 

Jubed, constr., p. 310, foot-note 1 ; in 
pass., 534, 1, N. 1. 

Jucundus w. dat., p. 205, foot-note 1 ; 
w. supine, 547, 1. 

Judex x decl., 59. 

Judieid, constr., 410, II., 1. 

Jugerum, decl., 136, 1. Jugerum as 
unit of measure, 648, V. 

Jugum, quant, of syllable before j in 
compos., 576, 2. 

Julian calendar, 641. 

Jungd w. dat., p. 201, foot-note 1 ; w. 
abl., 419. 1. 1). 

Juppuer, decl. ; 66, 3. 

Jurdtus w. active meaning, 257, N. 2. 

Jus, decl., 61. 

Jufjuranaum, decl., 126. 

J&sso for jusserd, 240, 4. 

Juvenal, versification, 630. 

Juvenis, decl., p. 86, foot-note 3 ; corn- 
par., 168, 4. 

Juvd w. accus., 885, II., N. 1. 

Juxtd w. accus., 433. 

E 

K seldom used, 2, 6. 

-ka, suffix. 820, 1. 

Karih&ab, decl., 66, 4. 

Kindred words near each other, 563. 

Knowing, constr. w. verbs of, 533, 1., 

1; 535, 1., 1.(2). 
Knowledge, adjs. of, w. gen., 899, 1.. 

2: p. 815, foot-note 2; w. force of 

adverbs, 443, N. 1. 
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L, stems in. decl., 60 ; nouns in, decl., 

75; send.. Ill; 112. Quant of 

final syllables in /, 579, 2 ; 580, II. 
-la, 1&, suffixes, 820. Nouns in -to, 

821. 
Labials, 8, II. ; 8, N. 1, L, 8. Labial 

stems, 57. 
Laeer, decl., 150, N., 1). 
Lacrimd w. aecus., 871, III., N. 1. 
Locus, decl., 117, 1, 2). 
LaedO w. accus., 885, II., N. 1. 
Ladus w. force of adverb, 448, N. 1. 
Laced, constr., 425, 2. 
Lampas, decl., 68. 
Language, Latin, 638. 
Lapis, decl., 58. 

Lor, quant, of increm., 585, L, 4, (1). 
Lassus not compared, 169, 4. 
Latest period. 573. Lat lang, and 

literature, 638. Early Latin, 639. 

Lat authors, 640. 
Learning, constr. w. verbs of, 683, 

I., 1. 
Leaving, verbs of, w. two data., 890. 

N. 1, 2). 
Lengthening of vowels. 20. 
-UtaM, -lento*, adjs. in, 828. 

Zd, decl., 60. 

Lepus, auant of increm., 585. II., 3. 

Lesser Ionic, 597, N. ; Archilochian, 

617, N.; Asolepiadean, 628, IV.; 

Sapphic, 628, VI. ; Alcaic, 628, 

Letters, classification, 8 ; sounds, 5 if. 
Names of letters indecl., 128, 1. 
Tenses in letters, 472, 1. 

-lens, nouns in, 821, N. 

Levd. constr., p. 217, foot-note 5; p. 
219, foot-note 1. 

Lex, quant of increm., 585, III., 3. 

-li, suffix, 820, IL 

Libens w. force of adverb, 443, N. 1. 

Liber, Bacchus, llberi, decl., 51, 4. 
Liber, era, erum, 149. 

Libert, constr., p. 217, foot-note 5 ; p. 
219, foot-note 1. 

Libra, 648, 1. ; divisions, 648, 1., 1. 

Libra, constr., 425, 2, N. 1. 

Liced w. abl., p. 226, foot-note 1. 

Licet, 811, 4 ; w. subj., 515, III. Ple- 
onasm w. licet, 636, III., 9. 

Liger, decl., 66, III., 1. 

Lxgus w. short increm., p. 843, foot- 
note 8. 

Likeness, dat w. adjs. of, 891, I.; 
391, II., 4. 

Limit, accus. of, 380. 

Linter, decl., 65, 1, 2). 



Liqvl, t in, 590, 1. 

Liquid measure, Bom., 648, HI. 

Liquids, 8, n., 4; developing vowels, 
29, N. Liquid stems, 60. 

Lis, decL, p. 38, foot-note 4 ; quant, 
of increm., 585, IV., 2. 

-lis, adjs. in, 833. 

Literature, Lat, 638. 

Litotes, 637, VIII. 

lAUera, lUterae, 132. LUterds dare, 
885, 1, N. 

Litum, * in, 590. 1. 

-lo, suffix, 320. U. 

Locative, 45, 2; 48, 4; 51, 8: 66, 4; 
120, N. Locatives as adverbs, 304, 
III. Abl.w.locat.,863,4,2). Syn- 
tax of locat, 867, 2; 411, m. ; 425, 
II. ; 426, 2. Locat. abL, 425, ff. 

Locd, constr., 880, N. 

LocupUs, quant, of increm., 585, 

Locus, plur., 141. Locd, constr., 415, 
II., N. Loco, loos, constr., 425, 2. 

Logaoedic verse, 627 ff. 

Long measure, Bom., 648, IV. 

Long syllables, 575. Long stem-syl- 
lables in primitive8 l 595. Final 
long vowel shortened in hiatus, 608, 
iCN. 8. 

Longlnquus, superlat wanting, 168, 3. 

Longius without gitam, 417, 1, N. 2. 

-Is, decl. of nouns in, 90. 

Ludor w. dat, p. 201, foot-note 1. 

Ludictr, defect, 159, II. 

Ludus. ludi } 182. 

Lues, defective, 134. 

-lus, -lum, nouns in, 321 ; adjs., 332. 

Lux, without gen. plur., 133, 5 ; quant, 
of increm., 585, v., 2. 

Lycurgides, i in, p. 845, foot-note 3. 

Lynx, decl., p. 88, foot-note 3. 

Lyric metres of Horace, 631 ; index, 
632. 

M 

M changed to n. 33, 4 ; assimilated to 

s, 84, 1, N. ; developing^), 34, 1, N. 

Stems in m, 60. Prepositions in m. 

p. 149. foot-note 2. Quant, of final 

syllables in m, 579, 2 ; 580, II. M 

final elided, 608, 1. 
-ma, -ma, suffixes, 320. 
Mdered, constr., 371, III., N. 1. 
Magi* in comparison, 170; 444, 2, 

notes 1 and 2. JV<5» magis — quam, 

555,11., 1. 
Magnus compared, 165. Maqnl, 

constr., p. 213, foot-note 2. 
Major in expressions of age, p. 222, 

foot-note 4. 
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Making, verba of, w. two aces., 873. 

Male compared, 306, 2. Dat w. 
compds. of male, 384, 4, N. 1. E in 
male, 581, IV., 4. 

Mold, constr., p. 274, foot-note 1 ; 499, 
2 ; p. 310, ibot-note 1. Is in mavis. 
58i; VIII., 3, N. 

Mains, com par., 165. 

-man, suffix, 320, 1. 

Manifestos w. gen., p. 210, foot-noto 8. 

Manner, adverbs or, 305, N. 2, 3). Abl. 
of manner, 419, HL Manner ex- 
pressed by particip., 549, 1. 

Manus. gend., 118. 

Mare, dec!., 63 : 63, 2. Marl, constr., 
425,2. 

Margarita, plur., 142. 

Martial, metres, 633, II. 

Mas, decl., p. 38, foot-note 4; quant, 
of increm., 585, L, 4, (2). 

Masculine caesura, 611, N. 

Mastery, adjs. of, w. gen., 399, 1., 3 ; 
verbs of, w. gen., 410. v., 3. 

Material expressed by abl., 415. Ma- 
terial nouns,* 39, 2, 8) ; plur., 130, 2. 

Mdturus, compar., 168, 1, N. 

Mdtutinus, i in, p. 845, foot-note 5. 

Maximi in adverbial comparison, 170. 

Mdximl, constr., p. 213, root-note 2. 

Means, abl. of, 418 ; 420. Means ex- 
pressed by particip., 549, 1. 

Measure of difference, abl. of, 417, 2. 
Roman measures, 646 ; 648. 

Mecast&r, interj., p. 152, foot-note 4. 

Med for me, 184, 5. 

Medeor w. dat., 885, II., N. 8. 

Medial vowels, 3, 1., 2. 

Medina designating part 440, N. 2. 

Medius Jidius, mehercule, mehereulis, 
interj., p. 152, foot-note 4. 

Mel, defect, 133, 4, N. 

Melius w. indicat, 475, 5. 

Melos, decl.. 68, 6. 

Members or complex sentences, 348, 
N. 1. 

Memi for ml, 184, 4. 

Memini w. gen., 406, II.; w. ace., 
407 ; w. pres. infin.. 537, 1. 

Memor, decl., 158. Memor w. gen., 
p. 210, foot-note 8. Quant of in- 
crem. of memor, 585, IL, 8. 

Memordbilis w. sup., 547, 1. 

-men, suffix, 820, II. ; nouns in, 827. 

Mendicus, i in, p. 345, foot-note 4. 

Mlnaa, decl., 48. 

Mentis, decl., p. 86, foot-note 8. 

-mento, suffix, p. 157, foot-note 1. 

-mentum, nouns in, 827. 

Mipte for mi, 184, 5. 

Mercis, quant of inorem., 585, III., 3. 

18 



Meridiis, gend., 123: defect, 130, 1, 4). 

Measis, decl., 62, III., 1. 

-met, forms in, 184, 3; 185, N. 2. 

Metaphor, 687, II. 

Metathesis, 635, 5. 

Metonymy, 637, III. 

Metre, 601, N. 8. 

Metrical equivalents, 593. Metr. name 
of verse, 603, 

Metub, constr., 385, 1; p. 274, foot- 
noted. 

Mens, decl.. 185, N. 1. 

Mi for mih\, 184. 

Middle voice, 465. 

Miles, decl., 58. 

Militia, decl., 48, 4 ; constr., 426, 2. 

MUle. decl., 159, 1. ; use, 174, 4; 173. 
Muia masc by synesis, 461, 2. 

Million sesterces, how denoted, 647, 
IV. 

-min, suffix, 320, II. 

-minlaapers. end., p. 118. foot-noto 3. 

Minimi, constr., p. 218, foot-note 2. 

-min6 in imperat, 240, 5. 

Minor caesura, p. 857, foot-note 1. 

Minor, minus, without quam, 417, N. 
2. Minoris, constr., 405; p. 213, 
foot-note 2. 

Minus, minimi, as negatives, 552, 8. 
Ndn minus— quam, 555, IL, 1. 

Mvrificus, compar., 164, N. 

Miror w. ace., 371, III., N. 1 ; w. 
sen., p. 217, foot-note 5; p. 810, 
foot-note 2. 

Mirum w. quantum. 805, N. 4. 

Mlrus not compared, 169, 4. 

Mis for mel. 184, 5. 

Misced w. dat, 885, 3 ; p. 201, foot- 
note 1; w. ace and dat, p. 201, 
foot-note 2 ; w. abl., 419, 1, 1), (2). 

Miser, decl., 150, N. 

Misereor, miseresca, w. gen., 406. Mis- 
eriscU, miser etur, constr., 410, IV., 
N. 1. 

Miseret, constr., 409, III. 

Mittd w. two date., 890, N. 1, 2). 

-mo, suffix, 320, II. 

Moderor, constr.. 885, 1. 

Modifiers, 857 n. Position of modi- 
fiers, of nouns, 565; adjs., 566; 
verbs, 567 ; adverbs, 568. 

Modius, 648, II. 

Modo x 811, 8. Modo, modo ni, w. 
sub,], of desire, 483, 6. Modo w. 
sub], in condit, 513, 1. N&n modo 
—sed etiam (veruin etiam), 554, 1., 
5. final in modo and compds., 581, 
II., 1. 

Modus, circumlocutions w., 636, III., 
10. 
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MoUdue w. dat, p. 205. foot-note 1. 
Molossus, 633, IIL, 1, N. 
, suffix, 820, II. 



Monto, constr., 874, 2 ; p. 193, foot- 
note 8 ; 410, 1., 2 ; p. 274, foot-note 1. 
Money, Roman, 646 ft. 



t suffixes, p. 157, 
foot-note 1 ; monta, uouns in, 827. 

-mflnlnm, noons in, 827. 

Monoookm, p. 852, foot-note 8. 

Monometer, 608, N. 2. 

Monosyllabio preps, repeated, 636, 
III., 6. 

Monosyllables, quant, 679. Mono- 
syllables at end of line, 618, N. 2. 

Months, Soman, 641; 642, in., 2; 
names of, originally adjs., p. 86, 
foot-note 2; gender, 42, I., 2; 
names of, in -ber. decl., 65, 1, 1). 

Mooos, 196. Mood signs, 244 ff. In- 
die., 466 ff. Subj., 477 ff. ; 490 ff. 
Imperat, 487 ft Moods in subord. 
clauses, 490 ff. ; in condit sentences, 
506 ff. ; in conoess. clauses, 514 ff. ; 
in causal clauses, 516 ff. : in temp, 
clauses, 518 ff. ; in indir. disc., 
528 ff. ; in indir. clauses, 529. In- 
finit, 582 ff. 

Morse or times, 597. 

Mb. marts, 182. 

Motion to, how expressed, 884, 8, 1) ; 
885. 4,1); 386. 8. 

Moved w. abL, 414, IL ; w. subj., p. 
274, foot-note 2. 

-his, decl. of nouns in, 88. 

Mulciber, decl., 51, 4, 3). 

MuU%, indef. num., 175, N. 3. 

Multimodis, 804, II., 1, N. 

Multiplication, how expressed, 174, 2, 

Multiplicatives. 178, 1. 

MuUUudd w. plur. verb. 461, 1. 

MuUus, oompar., 165 ; plur., 175, N. 3. 

Mus y decl., 64; p. 88, foot-note 4. 

Mutes, 8, II., L 

Muid, constr., 422, N. 2. 

N 

N assimilated to I. 84, 2 ; to m, 84, 
A ; dropped, 36, 8, N. 8 ; 86, 5, 8). 

Stems in ». 60. Decl. of nouns in 
' *, 76 : gend., 118. Quant of final 

syllables in a, 580, II., w. notes 1 

and 2. 
-nit, -n&, suffixes, 820. 
Nam, 810, 5 ; w. emphasis, 851, 4, N. 1. 
Name, dat. of, 887, N. 1 ; gen. of, 887, 
_ N. 2. Name of verse, 608. 

mies, Roman, 881, N. 8 ; 489, 4, N. ; 



649. Names of towns, constr., 380, 
IL ; 412, II. ; 425, II. ; 428. • 

Namque, 310, 5 ; 554, V., 2. 

Nasals, 8, II., 2 ; developing vowels, 

Ndtblis, natal*, 132. . 

Ndtusw. abL, 415, H. 

NauH, constr., p. 218, foot-note 3. 

JV r d9W,decL,62,HI. 

Nd shortens preceding vowel, p. 87, 
foot-note 2. 

-ife, interrog. particle, 810, 2, N. ; 811, . 
8 ; in questions, 851. 1 and 2 ; in 
double questions, 853, 1 : in indir. 
questions, 629, 1 and 8. Position ot 
-m, 569, III., 4. E elided before 
consonant, 608, 1., N. 2. 

Ns\ 811, 4 and 5: 552; w. subj. of 
desire, 488, 8 ; 489, 8; w. imperat., 
488 ; w. subj. of purpose, 497. II. ; 

498, IIL, notes 1 and 2 ; omitted, 

499, 2. M in concessions, 515, HI. 
tfi ndn, 552, 1. M-qutdem, 553, 
2^569, IIL, 2. Jft or ne as prefix, 
694,2. 

-nC, nouns in, 822, N. 

Nearness, dat w. adjs. of, 891, I. ; 

sen., 891, 4. 
Ne\ 810, 1 ; 554, L. 2. JVfo>— ««? (nc- 

?ue), nee—et (que), et—ntc, 554, 1., 5. 
'osition of imc in poetry, 569, III., 

N. J£in«*,579,!L 
Neoetsdrius w. dat , p. 205, foot-note 1. 
Necessary, dat. w. adjs. signifying, 

891, 1. 
Necesse est, constr., 502, 1. 
Neene, 810, 2, N. ; 311, 8 ; 853, 2, N. 

8; 629,8,2). 
Nectar, quant of increm., 585, I * 4, 

(1). 
Neetd w. dat, p. 201, foot-note 1. 
Nedum w. subj., 483, 8, N. ; i in, 594, 

2, N. 2. 
Needing, constr. w. verbs of, 414, 1. 
Ntfas } defect., 134; w. sup., 547, 1. 
Negatives, 652; w. subj. of desire, 

483, 3. Two neg., 653. Gen. neg., 

553, 1 and 2. Position of neg., 569, 

IV.', 1. ** ' 

Nemd, use, 457, 1 ; followed by quin, 

p. 278, foot-note 8. £ in ntmd, 594, 

2, N. L ' ' 

Nhtu, u in, p. 840, foot-note 1. 
Nipde, decl., 58. 
Nequam indecl., 159, I. ; oompar.. 

165, N. 2; *in,694, 2, N. 2. 
Nequdquam, l in, 694, 2, N. 2. 
Neque, 810, 1 ; 554, 1., 2. Neque—ne- 

que, 658, 2; 654, I., 5. Neque—«et, 

et — neque, 554, 1., 5. 
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Ni—quidem, 558, 2 ; 569, III., 2. 

Nequiquam, niquitta, e in, 594, 2, N. 
2. 

NerHt, I in, p. 845, foot-note 1. 

NetciS quis, qui, 191, N. ; 455, 2. JVV- 
tciS w. interrog. adv., 805, N. 8. iV r <J- 
*»£ ffww, quomodo, w. indie, 529, 5, 
8). iK»ctfa»,529, 8, N. 2. 

Neteiut w. gen., p. 210, foot-note 8. 

Neu, see ifcptf. 

-neus, adjs. in, 829. 

•Muter, decl., 151, 1. 

Neuteb nom., ace., and voc. pi., 46, 2, 
1). Neuter by signification, 42, N. ; 
by ending, Decl. II., 53 ; Decl. III., 
Ill : Decl. IV., 118. Neuter pron. 
or adj., as cognate ace., 871, II. ; 875 ; 
w. part. gen., 897, 8 ; in pred., 488, 
4. in increm. of neut. ; 585, II., 1. 

Neve, neu, 811, 5; w. subj. of desire, 
483, 8 ; w. imperat. 488 ; w. subj. of 
purpose, 497, 1, N. Nevt-^neve, 
552, 2. ^in neve, 594, 2, N. 2. 

Nex, defect., 133, 5. 

Nf lengthens preceding vowel, 16, N. 
2. 

Ni, 811, 8; in condit., 507 if. M = 
'but/ 'except,' 507, 8, N. 8. Ni 
for*tf,652, 1. 

-ni. suffix, 320. 

Night, Bom. division of, 645 ; 645, 1. 

Nihil, defect., 184; for ndn, 457, 8. 
Nihil aliud niti, nihil aliud quam, 
555, HI., 1. 

Nihili, constr., 404, N. 2. 

Nimis w. genit., p. 209, foot-note 8. 

Nimium quantum, 805, N. 4. 

Niti. 311, 3 ; in condit, 507 if. Nisi 
= l but' 'except,' 507, 3wN. 8: = 
'except,' 'than » 555, III., 1. Nisi 
el. 507, 8, N. 4. Niti quod, nihil 
aliud niti, 555, III., 1. / final in 
Tim, 581, 1., 1. 

Nitor. constr., 425, 1, 1), N. ; 498, n., 

n. i. 

Nix, decl., p. 88, foot-note 4 ; 66 ; w. 

short increm., p. 343, foot-note 2. 
-no, suffix, 320, II. 
Ndld, constr., 499, 2 ; p. 810, foot-note 

1. Ndli, ndlUe, in prohibitions, 489, 
1). / in ndtUe, etc., 586, III., 4. 

Ndmen w. dat, 887, «. 1 ; w. pen., 
• 3&7,N. 2. Ndminew. eon. of crime, 

410, II., 1. Ndmen in name of a 

Rom. citizen, 649. 
Nominative neut. pi. in adjs., 158, 1. 

Syntax of nom., 868; two nom., 878, 

2. Nom. for voc., 869, 2. Nom. in 
exclamations, 381, N. 8, 2). -Et in 
nom. sing., 581, VI., 1; -iff, 581, 



Vm.,2; -nt, 581, IX., 1 ; in plur., 
581, IX., 2. 

Ndn, p. 145, foot-note 2; 552. Ndn 
modo ndn, ndn tdlum ndn, 552, 2. 
Ndn tdlum (non modo or non tan- 
tum)—ted etiam ( verum etiam), 554, 
I. ? 5. Ndn minus — quam, ndn ma- 
fftt—quam, 555. II., 1. Ndn quo, 
quod, quin, quia, w. subj., 516, 2. 
Ndn w. gen. negat, 553, 1. Posi- 
tion of ndn, 669, TV. 

Ndndum, 555, 1., 1. 

Nones, 642, 1., 2. 

Ndnne, 811, 8 ; 851. 1 and 2. 

Ndt for ego, notter for meut, 446, N. 2. 

Nostras, decl., 185, N. 8. 

Nottri, nostrum, 446, N. 3. 

Ndtut w. dat., p. 205, foot-note 1. 

Nouns, etymol., 89 ff. ; gend., 40 if. ; 
pore, and num., 44 ; cases, 45 ; decl., 
46 ff. ; defect, 122 ; 129 ff. ; indecl., 
128; heteroclitcs, 135 ff.; hetero- 
geneous, 141 ff. Syntax, 362 ff. : 
agreement, 362 ff. ; general view or 
cases, 365 ff. ; nom., 868 ; voc., 869 ; 
ace, 870 ff. ; dat., 882 ff. ; gen., 898 
ff. ; abl., 867; 411 ff.; w. preps., 
432 ff. Nouns as adjs., 441, 8. Po- 
sition of modifiers of nouns, 565. 

Novus. compar., 167, 2. 

Nox, decl., p. 88, foot-note 4. 

Noxiut w. dat., p. 205, foot-note 1 ; 
w. sen., p. 210, foot-note 3. 

-ns, decl. of nouns in, 65, 8 ; 90. Nt 
lengthens preceding vowel, 16, 

Nt dropped, p. 19, foot-note 9 ; short- 
ens preceding vowel, p. 37, foot- 
note 2. 

-nn, suffix, 320. 

Nubicula, p. 159, foot-note 1. 

Nubet, decl., 62. 

Nubd w. dat., 885, N. 8. 

Nudd, constr., p. 219, foot-note 1. 

Nullut, decl., 151, 1 ; for Eng. adverb, 
448, N. 1 ; use, 457, 2; for*i4», 457, 
8. Nullut followed by quin, p. 278, 
foot-note 8. 

Num. 810, 2, N. ; 811, 8; 851, 1 ; in 
incur, quest. 529, II., 1, N. 8. 

-num, nouns in, 827. 

Number, 44 ; in verbs, 199. Gen. in 
descriptions of number, 419. 2, 1). 

Numerals, 171 ff. ; adjs., 172 ff. ; decl., 
175 ff. ; symbols, 180 ; adverbs, 181 ; 
in compounding number*, 174, 8. 
Numerals w. gen., 897, 2. Numer- 
als in dates, 642, III., I. 

Nummut, 647. 

Nunc, 804, 1., 4; 805, IV. 
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Mntior, constr., 534, N. 1, (2). 
Xuper, 804, IV., N. 2 ; com par., 306, 4. 
-mis, actfs. in, 329. 
Xuaquam w. gen., 897, 4. 



0,0, sound, 5; 10; 11. final short- 
ened, 21, 2, 8). O-nouns, 51. Decl. 
of nouns in 4, d, 60, 4; 72 ; quant, 
of increm.. 685, II., 5, (2); send.. 
99 ; 100. Num. adverbs in ■& 181, 
N. 2. Origin of d final in verba, p. 
118, foot-note 5. Adverbs in -*, 
804, IL, 1 and 2. SuperlaL adverbs 
in -6, 806, 6. O or o, final, 580, 1. ; 
581, II. ; in increm. of decl., 585; 
585, II. : eonj., 586. 0, interj., 812, 
1, 2, and 5 ; w. ace., 881, N. 2. O 
si w. subj. of desire, 483, 1. in 
hiatus, 60S, II., 1. 

-o, -4, suffixes, 320, II. Nouns in -J, 
826, 2. 

Ob in compds., 844, 5; in compds. 
w. dat., 886. Ob w. ace., 433; 
483, 1. ; w. ger., p. 815, foot-note 5. 

Obeying, dat. w. verbs of, 886, 1. 

Object, direct, 871 ; external, 871. 1.. 

1 ; internal, 871, I., 2. Object 

omitted, 871. HI., N. 4. Infin. or 

clause as object, 871, IV. ; 640, N. 

Indir. object, 882 ff. Object clauses 

of purpose, 498; of result, 601. IL 
Objective compds., 343, II. Object. 

gen., 396, III. 
Oblique cases, 45, 1 ; use of, 370 ff. 
Obliviscor w. gen., 406, II. ; w. ace., 

407. 
Oboedilns w. two dats., 890, N. 8. 
Obviam. 804, 1., 2. 
Occisit for oeeiderit. 240, 4. 
Occupatio, p. 873, foot-note 2. 
Odor y compar., 166. 
Octo, o final in, 581, IV., 2. 
Oc, sound, 6 ; 12. 
Oedipus, u in, 681, IX., 8, N. 
Qfendd, constr., 385, II. , N. 1. 
0W, interj., 812, 8 ; 6 in, 577, 1., 4 ; 9 

in, 581. IV.. 4. 
Oi. sound, 6, 1 ; 12, 1. 
-Wsj, d in, 587, 1., 8 ; 577, 5, N. 
-dins in prop, names, in,' 577, 5, 

N. 
-ola, o in, 587, II., 3. 
-Glentus, o in, 587, IV., 1. 
OU6 w. ace. 871, III., N. 1. 
Otitis, olle, lor ills, p. 73, foot-note 1, 

(2). 

a, -olns, o in, 587, II., 8. 



Omission of consonants, 36 ; of orO in 

adjurations, 569, II., 3. 
Omnis, gen. of. w. possessives, 396, 3. 
-on, -on, siiflixes, 320, II. : -*dn in 

Greek gen. plur., 68,. 4. Quant, of 

increm. of nouns in -**, 585, IL, 5, 

(2). 
-on*, 6 in, 587, 1., 5. 
-Onfi in patronymics, 322, N. ; 6 in, 

687, 1., 3. 
Onerd, constr., p. 225, foot-noto 8. 
-OOl, din, 687,1., 8. . 
Onomatopoeia. 637, XL, 5. 
-Onus, 6 in, 587, L, 6. 
Open vowel, 8, 1., 1. 
Optra, operas, 182. Operam do w. 

subj., p. 274. foot-note 2. 
Optmus, superiat. wanting, 16S, 3. 
Oportet, constr., 502, 1 ; 537, 1. 
Opposing, constr. w. verbs of, 505, II. 
Ops, dec!., p. 38, foot-note 3 ; 133, 1. 
Optative in fut. and in prea. subj., p. 

117, foot-note 4. Optat. subj., 484,1. 
Mmdtis, decl. ; 64, 2, 4). 
l ymm w. supine, 547, 1. 
>, constr., p. 274, foot-note 1. 

r »s. ' work,' decl., 61. Opus. ' need, 1 

defect., 134; constr., 414, IV. ; w. 

sup., 547, 1. Opus est w. subj., 

-or, -or, suffixes, 820, II. Nouns in 
-or, 827. shortened in -or, 21, 2, 
2). Gen. of nouns in -or, 99, 101. 
-Or in Plautus for -or, 580, III., N. 
2. Quant, of increm. of nouns in 
-or, 585. IL, 5,(1). 

OrAtiS OblIqca, see Indirect Dis- 
course. 6r&tio r^cta, 522, 1. 

Orbis, decL, 62, IV. 

Orto y constr., p. 219, foot-note 1. 

Order of vowels in strength, 22. 

Ordinal numbers, 172; 174; decl., 179. 

-Arias, in, 587, III.. 1. 

Qrno, constr., p. 225, foot-note 3. 

Ord w. two aces., 374, 2; w. subj., p. 
274, foot-note 1. Ord omitted in 
adjurations, 569, II., 8. 

Orpheus, decl.. 68. 

Orthography, 1, 1. ; 2 ff. . 

Ortusw. abL, 415, II. 

-Orus, compar. of adjs. in, 169, 3. 
in -orus. 587, L, 6. 

0s, quant, or increm., 585, II., 1. 

Os, ossis, decl., p. 38, foot-note 4; o 
in, 679. 8. 

-OS, suffix, 820, II. Sound of -os, 
11, 1. Greek neuters in -os, 68, 6. 
Decl. of nouns in -os, -os, 83 ; 133, 
4, N. ; gend., 99 ; 102. 0s or os 
final, 580, III. ; 581, VII. 
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Oseua, p. 50, foot-note 1. 

Ostrea, plur., 142. 

-fistis, adjs. in, 828 ; d in, 587, 1., 6. 

-Otis, 6 in, 587, 1., 3. 

-Otus, 0in.587, 1.,7. 

Ovid, versification, 630. 

Owing, constr. w. verbs of, 588, 1., 1. 

-ox, -Ox, decl. of nouns in, 96. 

Oxymoron, 637, XI., 5. 



P changed to 6, 83, 2 ; to m, 83, 3, N. ; 
developed by m, 84, 1, N. 

Pnene tv. pen. ind., 471, 2; w. hist, 
tenses of indie, 611, 1, N. 4. 

PbeniUt, constr., 409, III. ; 410, IT. 

Palam w. abl., 487, 2. 

Palatals, 8, n., N. 1, L. 1. 

/Wtt* for palus, 581, IX., 1, N. 

Paluster, decl., 163. N. 1, 1). 

Pxnthus, voc., 54, N. 4. 

itapaa, interj., 812, 2. 

iter, constr., p. 205, foot-notes 1 and 
3; quant, of increra., 585, L, 4, (1). 

Paraleipsis, 637, XL, 2. 

Parasitic w, 5, 4. 

Pardoning, dat. w. verbs of, 886, II. 

Partus, gen. plur., p. 38, foot-note 2. 

Parentage expressed by abl.. 415. 

Parenthetical clauses in inair. disc., 
524, 2, 1) ; inindir. clauses, 529, II., 
N. 1, 2). 

Paries, * in, 581, VI., 1. 

Paris, decl., 68. 

Paroemiac verse, 604, N. 2. 

Paronomasia. 637, XL, 7. 

Pars, ace. , 64, N. 2. Pin 
Pars in fractions, 174/1. 
partibus, constr., 425, 2. ifov w! 
plur. verb, 461, 1. 

Particeps w. gen., p. 210, foot-note 8. 

Participation, gen. w. adjs. of, 399, L, 
8 ; w. verbs of, 410, V., 8. 

Pabtioiples, 200, IV. ; endings, 248. 
Particip. in seq. of tenses, 495, IV. 
Agreement of particip., 488, 1 : 460, 
1. Particip. for infin.. 535, L, 4. 
Use of particip., 648 ff. ; denoting 
time l cause, manner, means, 549, 1 ; 
condit., concess., 649, 2; purpose, 
549, 8 : for relat. clause, 549, 4 ; for 
prin. clause. 649, 5 ; w. negat., 649, 
N. 1. Particip. rendered by noun, 
549, N. 2. 

Particles, 802 ff. ; adverbs, 803 ff. ; 
preps., 807; 808; conjs., 809 ff. ; 
interjections, 812. Syntax of parti- 
cles, 551 ff. ; adverbs, 551 ff. In- 



terrog. particles, p. 152, foot-note 8 ; 
851 , 1 ; 555, 8. -A in particles, 581 , 
III., 3. . 

Partim,. 304, I., 1; w. gen., p. 209, 
foot-note 3. Fxrtim—parttm for 
pars— pan, 461, 5. 

Partitive apposition, 364. Part, gen., 
896, IV.; 397. 

Parts of speech, 88. 

Partus, decl, 117, 1, 2). 

Parwm w. gen., p. 209, foot-note 8. 

Parvus, compar., 165. /torn, constr., 
p. 218. foot-note 2. 

Passer, decl., 60. 

Passive Voice. 195, II. ; impers., 195, 
II., 1. Passive constr., 464 ; 634, 
1. Passive like middle, 465. 

/tow, 648, IV., N. 

Pastor, pater , decl., 60. 

Paterfamilias, decl., 126. 

Potior, constr., p. 810, N. 1. 

Patriate. 881, N. 1 ; quant, of increm., 
586, II., 5. 

Patronymics, 822. 

Fauci, defect., 159, IL 

Pause, caesural, 602. 

Pax, defect., 138, 5* 

Pecu, decl., p. 60, foot-note 1. 

Peculiarities, in conjugat., 285 ff. ; 
in seq. of tenses, 495 ; in expressions 
of purpose, 499 ; of result, 502. Pe- 
culiarities in Rom. calendar, 642. 

Fseus w. short increm., p. 848, foot- 
note 8. 

Fsdester, decl., 163, N. 1, 1). 

Pdagus, decl., 51, 7; gend., 53, 2. 

Penalty, how expressed, 410, III. 

Pmdtes, decl., 64, 2, 4). 

Penes w. ace., 483; es in, 581, VI., 2. 

Peninsulas, constr. of names of, 880, 
II., 2, 2). 

Pentameter, 603, N. 2 ; dactylic, 614. 

Penthemimeral caesura, p. 856, foot- 
note 4. 

Penthemimeris, 597, N. 2. 

Penus, gend., 118, (2). 

Per in compels., 170, 1 ; 844, 5 ; w. 
ace., 872. Ftr w. ace., 488 ; 433, 1. ; 
denoting agency, 415, L, 1, N. 1 ; 
manner, 419, III., N. 3. Per ««, 452, 
1, N. Position of per in adjura- 
tions, 569, II., 8. Em per, 579, 8. 

Perceiving, constr. w. verbs of, 685, 1. 

Fercontor w. two aces., 374, 2. 

Perfect Tense, 197 ; 198. Perf. sys- 
tem. 222, II. Perfect stems, 252 ff. 
Perf. wanting, 262, N. 2 : 272, N. 2 ; 
282; 284, N. 2. Perf. w. pros, 
meaning, 297, 1. , 2. Syntax of perf. 
indie, 471 ; subj., 481 ; in subj. o r 
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desire. 488, 2 : in potent subj., 486. 
N. 1 ; in prohibitions, 489, S). Perf. 
in seq. of tenses, 492 ; 498 ; 495 ; 
496, ft. Pcrf. in condition, 607, 
II. ; 609 ; 611, 1 ; 611, 2, N. ; 618, 
N. 1. ; in ooncess., 616, II., 2: in 
temp, clauses, 618, N. 1 ; 620. N. 1 ; 
in indir. disc, 626. 1 ; 527, IL ; 627, 
III^N.2. Perf. infln., 687. Pcrf. 
porUcip., 660: rendered by verbal 
noun, 649, 8, N. 2. -It in pert subj., 
681, VIII., 6. Quant, of pen. of 
dissyllabic perfects, 690. Quant of 
first two syllables of trisyllabic re- 
duplicated perfects, 591. 

Bsrhxbeor. oonstr., 684, 1, K. 1, (2). 

Peridto, dec!., 68. 

Perlculxtm ett w. subj., p. 274, foot- 
note 8. 

Period, Lat, 578. Periods of Lat 
literature, 640. 

Periphrastic conjugat, 238 ; 284 ; use, 
466, N.; p. 261, foot-note 4 ; 476, 1 ; 
in condit sentences, 611, 2. Peri- 
phrast fut infin., 687, 8. 

Peritut w. gen., p. 210, foot-note 8 ; 
of ger., p. 815, foot-note 8. 

PfrmisceO w. dat, p. 201, foot-note 1. 

PemieiOtm w. dat, p. 206, foot-noto 1. 

Person of nouns, 44 ; verbs, 199 ; in 
indir. disc., 626. 

Pxbsokal pron., 188, 1 ; 184; use, 446 ; 
reflexive use, 448 ; 449. Pcrs. end- 
ings of verbs, 247. Pcrs. oonstr. in 
indir. questions, 529, 6; in pass, 
voice, 634, 1. 

Personification, 687, IX. 

Persuading, dat w. verbs of, 885, II. 

Ptriaedet, pertaetum ett, oonstr., 410, 
IV., notes 1 and 8. 

Pet, it in compds., 681, VI., 1. Pit 
as unit of measure, 648, IV. 

ifctf, constr., 874, 2, N. 4. 

Phalaecian verse, 629, 1. 

Pherecratic verse, 628, II. and IV.-VI. 

PhOcait, a in, p. 845, foot-note 1. 

Phonxtio Changes, 19 ff. Phonet. 
decay, p. 12, foot-note 1. 

Phryx, decl., 68. 

Phf , 812, 4. 

Fioet, constr., 409, III. ; 410, IV. 

Pili, constr., p. 218, foot-note 8. 

Pix wants gen. plur., 188, 5 ; w. short 
increm.. p. 848, foot-note 2. 

Place, adverbs of, 805, I., IT., and 
III. ; 805, N. 2, 1). Endings of 
designations of place, 828. Constr. 
w. verbs meaning to place, 880. N. 
Place whither. 880; where, dat, 
885, 4, 4); abl., 425; locat, 425, 



II. ; 426 : whence, 412. Adjs. of 
place for £ng. adverbs, 448, N. 2. 

Pmutus, quantity of syllables in, 578, 
N. 2; 680, 111., notes 2-4: metres, 
688, in. 

Pleasing, dat w. verbs of, 385, I. 

PUUcula, formation, p. 159, foot- 
note 1. 

Plebt, quant, of increm., 585, III., 8. 

Plenty, constr. w. verbs of, 410, Y. ; 
421, II.; 421, N. 1; w. adjs, of, 
421, II. 

FUntu w. gen., p. 210, foot-noto 3. 

Pleonasm, 686, III. 

Plumufsot, 197; 222, II. PIup. 
indie, 472 ; 476, 2 ; in seq. of tenses, 
498; in temp, clauses, 518, N. 2; 
621. II.. 1. Plup. Bubj., 482; in 
subj. of desire, 488, 2; in seq. of 
tenses, 493; 495, I.; 496, II., (2); 
in condit. 607. III.; 509, N. 8; 
610 ; 618, ft. 1 ; in concess., 515, II., 
8 ; in temp, clauses, 518, 1 : 519. 2, 
N. 1 : 520, II. ; 521, II., 2 : in indir. 
disc, 527, 2 ; 527, II. and III. ; 527, 
N.2. 

Plural, 44; wanting, 180. Plur. 
for sing., 180, 8 ; 446, N. 2. Plur. 
w. change of meaning, 132. -E in 
Greek plur., 581, III., 1. -It in 
plur., 581. VIII., 1. 

PlOriml, indef. num., 175, N. 8 ; gen. 
of price, p. 218, foot-note 2. 

Plat, 165, If. 1 ; without quam, 417, 
1, N. 2. PiUrit, constr., p. 213, 
foot-note 2 ; 405. Quant of increm. 
of ptUt, 585, V., 2. 

Poetical dat., 880, 4 ; 885, 4; 888, 4. 

Ibllitx, quant of increm., 585, V., 2. 

PUyput, u in, 681, IX., 8, N. 

Polysyndeton, 686, III., 1. 

Pbndd, 648, 1. 

B>*4 w. ace., 488. 

POnO, constr., 880, K. O in posui, 
pontwn, 592, 2. 

Pbr. insep. prep., 808. For for port, 

Pbrticue. gend., 118, (1). 

Pbrtus, decl., 117, 1, 2). 

IbtcO w. two aces., 874, 2. 

Position, syllables when long by, p. 
388, foot-note 3. 

Positive, 160 ; wanting, 166. Pos. for 
compar., 444, 2, N. 8. 

Possessive pronouns. 185; w. gen., 
863, 4, 1) ; 898, 8 ; for gen.. 396, II., 
N. ; 401, N. 8 ; w. ri/ert and interest, 
408, 1., 2. Use of poss. pron., 447 ; 
reflex, 448; 449. Possessive compds., 
843, III. Possessive gen., 396, 1. 
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Possessor, dat. of, 887. 

Possum % in conclus., 511, 1, N. 2; w. 
pres. infin., 537, 1. 

Post in compels., 844, 5 : w. dat, 386. 
Post, denoting interval of time, 430. 
Post w. ace., 433 ; 433, 1. 

Post-classical jperiod, 640, III. 

Posted, 304, IV., N. 2; in series, 554, 
I.,N.4. 

Ibstedquam, 311, 1 ; in temp, clauses, 
518. 

Posterus, compar., 163, 8. 

Jbstlcus. I in, p. 846, foot-note 4. 

Jbstis, decl., 62, IV. 

Pbsttnodum, 804, 1., 2. 

Postpositive, 554, IIL. 4; 554, V., 8. 

Postquam in temp, clauses, 518; w. 
perf. indie., p. 260; foot-note 2. 

Postrtond in series, 554, I. , N. 2. 

Ibstremus, force of, 440, N. 2 ; 442, N. 

Pbstridis w. gen., 398 t 5 ; w. ace., 487, 
1. Pod flail quam in temp, clauses, 
518, N. 8. Einpostridti, p. 841, 
foot-note 2. 

Postuld, constr., 874, 2 ; p. 274, foot- 
note 1. 

Potlns w. gen., p. 210, foot-note 8. 

Potential subj., 485 ; 486 ; in declar. 
sentences, 486, 1. ; in interrog. sen- 
tences, 486, II. ; in subord. clauses, 
486,111. 

Potior w. gen., 410, V., 3; w. abl., 
421, I.; w. ace., 421, N. 4; in 
gerund, constr., 544, N. 5. 

Potus w. act. meaning, 257, N. 2. 

Prae in compds., 170, 1 ; w. dat., 886. 
Prae w. abl., 434 ; 434, I. Quant, 
of prae in compds., 576, 1., 1 ; 594, 4. 

Praecipid, constr.. p. 274, foot-note 1. 

Praecox, quant, or incrcm., 585, II., 8. 

Praeeurrd, constr., p. 202, foot-note 1. 

Praeditus, constr., 420, W. 1. 4). 

Praendmen, 649 ; abbreviated, 649, 1* 

Praesente w. plur., 438, 6, N. 

PraesW, praestolor, constr., p. 202, 
foot-note 1. 

PraeUr in compds. w. ace., 372. Proc- 
ter w. ace., 438 ; 433, 1. 

Praetered in series, 554, 1., N. 2. 

Praeut, 811, 2. 

Predicate, 856, 2 : simple, 860; com- 
plex, 861 ; modified, 361, 1. Pred. 
nouns, 860, N. 1; 362; for dat, 
390, N. 2. Pred. adjs., 860, N. 1 ; 
438, 2. Pred. ace, 878, 1. Pred. 
gen., 401 ff. ; varieties, 402; verbs 
-with, 403 ff. : pred. gen* of price, 
404 ; 405. Pred. abl., 421, N. 
4. Pred. after infra., 636, 2. Infin. 
as pred., 539, I. Predicates com- 



pared, 535, 1., 6. Position of pred., 
560. 

Predicative roots, 814 t I. 

Pbepo8ition8, 807; lnsep., 308; in 
compds., 344, 5 and 6. Compds. 
w. ace., 372 ; w. two aces., 876 ; w. 
dat., 886. Preps, in expressions of 
time. 879, 1; 429, 1 and 2; 430; 
of place, 380 ; 412 ; 425 ; of motion 
or direction, 884, 8, 1); denoting 
/or, 884, 8, 3) ; of agency, 888. 2. 
Preps, after adjs., 891, II., 1 and 8. 
Prep, with obi. for obi. gen., 896, 
III.. N. 1 ; for part, gen., 897, 8. N. 
3; for gen. w. adjs., 400, 2 and 3; 
for gen. after verbs, 407, N. 2 ; 410, 
I., 2 ; 410, II., 8 ; after rjfert and in- 
terest, 408, 1., 3 ; 408, IV. ; express- 
ing penalty, 410, III. ; separation, 
source, cause, 418 ; 414, N. 1. ; 415 ; 
416, 1. ; after compar., 417, notes 3 
and 5; denoting accompaniment, 
419, I.; manner, 419, III. Cases 
w. preps., 432 ff. ; ace., 433; abl., 
484 ; ace. or abl., 435. Special uses 
of preps., 433 t I. : 484, I. ; 435, 

I. Treps. originally adverbs, 436. 
Adverbs as preps., 437. Preps w. 
infin., 533, 8, N. 4; w. ger., 542, 
HI.; 642, IV., (2); w. gerund, 
constr., 544, 2. Prep, between adj. 
and noun, 565, 3. Position of 
preps., 569, II. Quant of inscp. 
preps., 594, 2. Monosyllabic preps, 
repeated, 686, III., 6; other preps., 
686, III., 6, N. 

Presbyter, decl., 61, 4, 8). 

Preseot, 197; 198, I., 1; 222, I. 
Pres. stem, 250 ; 251. Pres. indie, 
466 ; 467 ; of gen. truths, customs, 
467, II. Hist pres., 467, III. ; in 
temp, clauses, 618, N. 1. Pres. 
subj., 479; in condit, 607, II.; 
609 ; 513, N. 1 ; in concess., 515, 
II., 2: in indir. disc, 525, 1 ; 527, 

II. Pres. imperat, 487 x 1. Pres. 
infin., 637. Pres. particip., 650. 
Pres. perf., 197, N. 1 ; 198, I., 2 : 
471, I. Pres. system. 222, L -ft 
in pres. subj., 581, VI1L, 4. 

Priapeian verse, 629, II. 

Price, gen. of, 404 ; 405 ; abl., 422. 

PHdie, locat, 120, N. ; w. gen., 898, 

5; w. ace., 437, 1. Pridti quam 

in temp, clauses, 620, N. 2. J' in 

gridie, p. 241, foot-note 2. 
Primary stems, 815; 817. Prim. 

suffixes, p. 158 } foot-note 6 ; 820. 
IHmnm,pr1m6, in series, 554, 1., N. 2. 
IHncepS) decl., 57. 
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Principal parts of verba, 202 ; 220 ; 
257-288. Prin. clauses, 348, N. 
2; in indir. disc., 523; supplied 
by perticip., 549, 5. Prin. tenses, 
198, 1. ; in seq., 491 ff. Prin. ele- 
ments of sentence, 357, 1. 

Prior, primus. 166 : rendered by relat. 
clause. 442, N. ; by adverb, 443, N. 

Prtusquam, 311, 1 ; in temp, clauses, 
520. 

JHri, constr., p. 219, foot-note 1. 

Pr&, 312, 3 ; in hiatus, 608, UL, 1. 

1+0, prdd, in cotnpds., 844, 5 ; prO in, 
594, 5. Compels, w. dat, 886. JV6 
w. abl.,434; 434.1.: expressing** 
defence of, in behalf of, 884, 8, 2). 
Pr6 w. ger., p. 816, foot-note 1. 

Procelonsmatics, 633, III.. 2, N. 1. 

Proclitics, 18. 1, N. 1. 

Prdclivis without superlat, 168, 8; 
w. supine, 547, 1. 

Procul w. abl., 437, 2. 

Prdd in compos., 344, 5. 

jfrohibefiy constr., p. 310, foot-note 1. 

Prohibited for prohibited, 240, 4. 

Prohibitions, subj. in, 484, IV., w. 
N. 1 ; imperat, 487, 2, 2). 

Proinde, 810, 4. 

Prolepsis, 440, 2; 686, IV., 8. 

Pronominal roots, 814, II. 

Pronouns, 182 ff. ; pen., 183, 1 ; 184 ; 
substant, p. 70, foot-note 8; case- 
endings, 184, 1; possess., 185; de- 
mon., 186: relat., 187; interrog., 
188; indef., 189: 190; corrclat, 
191. Prons. as adjs., 438,1. Agree- 
ment of pron., 445. Use of pers. 
pron., 446 ; possess., 447 ff. ; reflex., 
448; 449; demon., 450 ff. ; relat., 
453; interroff., 454; indef., 455 ff. 
Pron. in indir. disc., 526. Prons. 
brought together, 569, 1., 2. Pron. 
redundant, 636, III., 7. 

Pronunciation of Latin, Soman, 5 ff. ; 
Eng., 9 ff. ; Continental, 15. 

Prope w. aco., 438 ; 483, I. ; w. perf. 
indie, 471, 2; w. hist, tenses of in- 
die, 511, 1, N. 4. 

Proper nouns l 89, 1 ; plur. of, 180, 2. 

Propinqvue without superlat, 168, 3 ; 
constr., p. 205, foot-notes 1 and 3. 

Propter, prfteimut, 166; w. ace., 891, 
2; 433, I., N. 2; w. force of Eng. 
adverb, 443, N. 1. 

P'opius w. ace, 437, 1 ; 433, I., N. 2. 

Proportionals, 173, 2. 

H'opriue, constr., p. 205, foot-notes 1 
and 3. 

Propter w. aco., 433 ; 433, I. 



Proptered, 554, IV., 2. 

Prosody, 674 ff. ; quant., 575 ff. ; 
versification, 596 ff. ; figures of pros., 
608. 

Prosopopcia. 637, IX. 

IHeper decl., 150, N., 1). 

Prbmido, constr., 385, 1. 

Protinue, p. 145, foot-note 5. 

Prout, 311, 2. 

Jhrdvided, constr., 385, 1. 

Prbvidue, compar., 164; w. gen., p. 
210, foot-note 8. 

JVoxime w. ace, 433, 1., N. 2 ; 437, 1. 

Brfodmut, see Ptromor. 

Under*, decl., 157; w. gen., p. 210, 
foot-note 8 : w. force of Ens. ad- 
verb, 448, N. 1, (1). 

-pie, pronouns in, 185, N. 2. 

Add, constr., 409, III. ; 410, IV. 

Pudieue, i in, p. 345, foot-note 4. 

Puer, decl.. 51. 

Pugnd w. dat, p. 201, foot-note 1. 

Puppis, decl., 62, III. 

Purpose, dat. of, 884, 1,3); subj. of, 
497 ff. ; object clauses, 498 ; peculi- 
arities, 499. Infin. of purpose, 533, 
II.; gerund, 542, I., N. 2; 542, 
III., N. 2 ; gerundive, 544, 2, K. 
2; supine. 546; particip., 549, 3. 
Position or clauses of purpose, 572, 
III..N. 

Pto, defect, 138, N. 

-pus, compos, m, quant, of rncrenx, 
*685,II.,o7(3).^ 

Puta, a in, 581, III., 8. 

Putor, constr., 534, 1, N. 1, (2). 

PyrU*, decl., 50. 

Pyrrhic, 597, N. 1. 

Pythiambio stanza, 631, XVII. and 
XVIII. 

Q 

Q, an, dropped, 86, 3. Qu changed 

to e, 33, 1, N. 
Qu&, 804, II., 8; 305, V. 
Quaero, constr., p. 198, foot-note 1. 
QwUis, fu&Keeumgue, 187, 4. CfyV*- 

modi, etc., for qudlis, 187, 4, K. 

Qudlit, interrog., 188, 4. 
QudlisUbet. 191. 
QuMiequdlie, 187, 4. 
Quality, abl. of, 419, II., w. N. 
Quam, p. 75, foot-note 1 ; 304, 1., 4 ; 

805, V. ; p. 151, foot-note 1 ; 311, 

2; w. comparat, 417; 444, 2; w. 

superlat., 170, 2, (2) ; w. infin., 524, 

1, 2). Quam for postquam, 430, N. 

1, 3). Quam pr6, 417, 1, N. 5. 

Quam, quam ut, w. subj., 502, 2. 

Quam qui w. subj., 503, II., 3. 
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Quclik si, 513, II. Tarn — quam, 
nan minus — quam, ndn magis— 
quam, 555, II., 1. Nihil aliud 
quam^ 555, III., 1. 

QuamdiU, 811, 1. 

Quamobrem, 554, IV., 2. 

Quamquam, p. 75, foot-note 1; 311, 
4 ; in concess., 515, 1. ; 515, notes 1 
and 2 ; w. infln., 524, 1, 2). 

Quamvis, 811, 4 ; in concess., 515, III.: 

515, N. 8. 

QuandO, interrog., 805, IV. ; relat., 
311, 1 and 7 ; in causal clauses, 

516. Quando in compds., 594, 8. 
QuandSquidem, 811, 7 ; b in, 594. 8. 
Quantity, 16 ; 575 ff. : signs ot, 16, 

N. 3; gen. rules, 576 ff. Quant, 
in final syllables, 579 ff. ; incre- 
ments, 582 ff. ^ deriv. endings, 587 ; 
stem -syllables, 588 ff. ; syllables 
before two consonants or a double 
consonant, 651. 

Quantumlibtt, quantumvis, 811, 4. 
Quantumvis in concess., 515, N. 6. 

Quantum, relat, 187, 4 : interrog., 188, 
4; correlat., 191. Quanti, constr., 
p. 213, foot-note 2 ; 405. 

Quantusois, indef. ,191. 

Qudpropter, 554, IV., 2. 

Quart, 304, II., 1, N. ; 554, IV., 2 ; 8 
in, p. 841, foot-note 2. 

Quan. 311, 2 ; w. qitidam, 456, 2 ; in 
conait, 513, II. I'm quasi, 681, 1., 
1 ; a in, 594, 10. 

QuatHs, indef., 805, V. 

Que, 310, 1 ; p. 151, foot-note 1 ; 554, 
I. Idem--que, 451, 5. Que-— que, 
et — que, que — et, que — atirue, neque 
(nee) — que. 554, 1., 5. Position of 
que, 569, III., 4. Que lengthened 
in Vergil, 608, V., N. 2. 

Quercus, decl., 119, 4. 

Queror w. infln., p. 310, foot-note 2. 

Questioning, constr. w. verbs of, 374, 
N. 8. 

Questions, 851 ; double, 353 ; delibe- 
rat in indir. disc., 523, II., 1, N. ; 
rhetor., p. 297, foot-note 2; indir., 
528, 2 ; 529, I. 

Qui, relat. pron., 187 ; 458 ; interrog., 
188; 454: indef, 189; 190; 455; 
correlat., 191. Qui w. subj. of pur- 
pose l 497, 1. ; of result, 500, 1. ; 608. 
Qui in condit, 507, 2 ; concess., 515, 
III. ; 515. N. 4 ; causal clauses, 517. 
Qui diciiur, vocatur. 453, 7. Quad 
as adverb, ace., 853, 6. Quad in 
restrict, clauses, 508, N. 1. /in 
cui, 581, 1., 1. 

Qui, adverb, 187, 1 ; 188, 2. 



Quia, 811, 7 ; in causal clauses, 516; 

w. relat, 517, 8, 2); w. infin., 524, 

1, 2). A in quia. 581, III., 8. 
Quicumque, gen. relat., 187, 3. 
Quidam, indef., 190, 2, 1) ; 191 ; use, 

456. 
Quidtm w. pron., 446, N. 1 ; position, 

669, III. ; 569, III., 8. 
Quits, quant, of increm., 585, III., 3. 
Quilibet, gen. indef, 190, 2, 2); use, 

458. 
Quin, p. 75, foot-note 2 ; 811, 6 ; w. 

subj., 500, II. ; 501, II., 2; 504. 
Quinam, 188, 3. 
Quinarius, 646. 
Qulnqudtrus, gend., 118, (2). 
Qulppe, p. 75, foot-note 2; w. relat., 

517, 3, 1). 
Quirts, quant of increm., 585, IV., 2. 
Quis, interrog., 188 ; use, 454; indef., 

189; 190; use, 455; correlat, 191. 

/ in quis, 579, 8. A in qua, in- 
def, 579, 3. Quid redundant, 636, 

III., 7. 
Quis for quibus, p. 74, foot-note 5. 
Quisnam, 188. 8. 

Quispiam, indef., 190, 2, 1} ; use, 455. 
Quisquam, indef.. 190, 2, 1) ; use, 457. 
Quisgue, gen. indef., 190, 2, 2) ; use, 

45$; wf abl. abs., 431, N. 8; w. 

plur. verb, 461, 8. Placed next 

suus or sui, 569, 1., 2. 
Quisquis, een. relat., 187, 8. Quidr 

quid usea of persons, 453, 1, N. 
Quitum, i in, 590, 1. 
Qulvis, gen. indef., 190, 2, 2); use, 

458; J? in, 581. VIII., 8, N. 
Quo, 804, II., 8, N. ; 805, II. ; 811, 5 ; 

w. part, gen., p. 209, foot-note 8 ; 

w. subj. of purpose, 497, II. 
Quoad, 811, 1 ; w. part, cen., p. 209, 

foot-note 3 ; in temp, clauses, 519. 
Qudeircd, 554, IV., 2. 
Qudcumque, 805, N. 1. 
Quod, p. 151, foot-note 1 ; 311, 7 ; in 

causal clauses, 516. 
Quod-clauses. 640. IV., w. N. Nisi 

quod, 555, III., 1. See also Qui, 
Quoi for cui, quoius for cPjus, p. 74, 

foot-note 5. 
Qudlibet, 805, II. 
Quom, 805, IV. ; p. 151, foot-notes 1 

and 4; 811. 1, 4, and 7. 
Quominus, 811, 5; w. subj., 407, II. ; 

499, 8, N. 2. 
Quoniam, composition, p. 6, t>>ot-notc 

5; 811, 7; in causal clauses, 516; 

w. relat, 517, 3, 2). 
Quoque, 810, 1; 654, I., 4; position. 

56%, III. \o in, 694, 10. 
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QuOqud, 805, N. 1. 
Qufimm, 805, II. 
Quot, relat, 187, 4; interrog., 188, 4; 

correlat, 191. 
(JuotannU, 804, II., 1, N. 
QuottSns, 805, IV. 

</«<*««, relat, 187, 4; interrog., 188, 4. 
Sitfrto, 805, II. 
$u«m, 805, IV. ; see Oum. 



R assimilated to J, 84, 2 : dropped, 86, 
8, N. 8. Noun-stems in r, 60 ; verb- 
stems in supine, 256, 1. Decl. of 
nouns in r, 77. Quant of final syl- 
lables in r, 580, II., w. N. 2. 

-ra, -rfc, suffixes, 820. 

Jiddlx, decl., 59. 

Bddrum, plur., 148, 2. 

Iiati6, circumlocutions w., 686, III., 
10. 

Ratum, a in, 590. 1. 

Iidcis, decl., 62, II., 1. 

Be, insep. prep., 808: in oompds., 
844,6; 0in,594, 2. ife for r«, 594, 

-re for m. 287. 

Reading, rhythmical, 607. 

Redpse, p. 78, foot-note 5. 

Season, clauses expressing, 516. 

Recollection, actfs. of, w. gen., 899, J., 
2; gen. of ger., p. 815, foot-note 2. 

Becordor w. gen., 406, II. ; w. ace., 
407, N. 1, (1); w. abl. w. di, 407, 
N. 2. 

fiecOsd, oonstr., p. 279, foot-note 2. 

lied, insep. prep., 808; in compds., 
844, 6. 

Reduplicated pronouns, 184, 4; per- 
fects. 265, I. Quant of first two 
syllables of trisyllabic reduplicated 
perfects, 591. increm. of redupli- 
cated forms of verbs, 586, 2. 

Reduplication in pros., 251, 6; perf., 
255, 1. ; compds., 255, 1., 4. 

Rtfert, oonstr., 406, III. ; 408. 

Refertus w. gen., p. 210, foot-note 8. 

Reflexive pron., 184, 2. Reflex, use 
ofpron.,448; 449. 

Refusing, oonstr. w. verbs of, 505, II. 

Regarding, verbs of, w. two aces., 878 ; 
w. two dats., 890, N. 1, 2) ; w. gon., 
403. 

Regnd w. gen., 410, V.. 8. 

Relative Pbonoun, j87 ; correlat., 
191 ; use, 453. Abl. of relat. for 
poetquam, 430, N. 2. Relat at- 
tracted. 445, 8. Relat clause w. 
subj. of desire, 488, 5 ; purpose, 497, 



I. ; result. 500, I. ; 508 ; to charac- 
terize indef. or gen. anteoed., 503, 
I. ; after unu$, rtlus, etc., 508, II., 
1 ; after dignus, indignus, idtjiruus, 
optics, 503, II. . 2; after comporat 
w. quam, 503, II., 8. Relat clause 
in condit, 607, 2; coneess., 515, 

111., w. N. 4; causal clause, 517. 
Relat. clause w. infinit, 624, 1,1); 
supplied by particip., 549, 4. Posi- 
tion of relat, 569. III. ; before prep., 
669, II., 1. Position of relat clauses, 
572, II., N. 

BeUutf, reUvd, w, abl., p. 219, foot- 

notel. 
Relieving, constr. w. verbs of, 414, 1. 
Bdinqud w. two dats., 390. N. 1,2)- 
BUiquvt, meaning, 440, N. 2. BUi- 

qui/aeere,40l,N.4. 
Remaining, oonstr. w. verbs of, 501, 

1., km 

Remembering, constr. ▼. verbs of, 407. 

Reminding, constr. w. verbs of, 409, 
1.; 410,1. 

Jfaniniteor w. gen., 406, II. 

Repeated action denoted by imperf. 
indie, 469, II.; plup. indie, 518, 
N. 2, 2); impert. or plup. subj., 

518. 1. 

Repelling, dat. w. verbs of, 885, 2. 

Bcpentinut, % in, p. 345, foot-note 5. 

BepoecO w. two aces., 874, 2. 

Rtquiet, decl., 187, 1; quant of in- 
crem., 585, III., 3. 

jSfe. dec!., 120 ; w. adjs., 440, N. 4. 
Circumlocutions w. ri$, 686, HI., 10. 

Resisting, dat w. verbs of, 885, I. 

RtopuMtca, decl., 126. 

Rekat w. subj., p. 276, foot-note 2. 

Resits, decl., 62, III. 

Restrictive clauses vr. quod, 503, N. 1. 

Result, subj. of, 500 ff. ; subetant. 
clauses of, 501; peculiarities, 502; 
in relat. clauses, 503 ; Vf.quin, 504 ; 
w. special verbs, 505. Position of 
clauses of result, 572, I1L, N. 

BeU, decl., 68, 2. (2). 

Roticentia, 686, 1., 3 ; 637 f XL, 8. 

JZte, decl., 59 ; quant, of increm., 585, 
111., 8. 

Rhia, % in, 577, 1., 2, (8). 

Rhetoric, figures of, 684, N. ; 637. 

Rhetorical questions, 523, II., 2. 

Rhythm, caesura of, p. 357, foot-note 1. 

Rhythmic accent, 599. 

Rhythmical reading, 607. • 

Bided w. ace., 371, III., N. 1. 

Rivera, gend. of names of, 42 > I. t 2 ; 
43, 1. 

-ro, suffix, 820, II. 
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Rogo w. two aces., 874, 2; w. suhj., 
p. 274, foot-note 1. 

Roma, decl., 48, 4. 

Roman pronunciation of Lat, 5 ff. 
Roman authors, 640. Soman calen- 
dar, 641 ff. ; money, weights, and 
measures, 646 ff. ; names, 649. 

Roots, 814. Soot-stems, 815. 

Roe without gen. plur., 188, 5. 

nostrum, rdetra, 182. 

-rs. decl. of nouns in, 65, 8, (1) ; 90. 

Rudis w. gen., p. 210, foot-note 8. 

Rules of syntax, 558. 

Rus, decl., 64, a. 8 ; 188, N. ; constr., 
880, 2, 1). Rure, 412, 1. Ruri, 
426, 2. 

-rus, compar. of adjs. in, 168, 3. 

Rutum, quant, of pen., 590, 1. 



S, sound, 7 ; 13, II. ; changed to r, 
31 ; dropped, 36, 3, N. 8 ; 86, 5 ; 1). 
Stems in «, 61. Decl. of nouns in «, 
64; 65,8; 79 ff.: quant, of increm., 
585, 1., 2 ; 585, II., 2. Final sylla- 
bles in 8 short before following con- 
sonant, 576, 1, N. 2. Final * dropped 
in poetry, 608, 1., N. 3. 

-Si patronymics in, 322. 

-Sft, suffix, 820, II. 

Sacer, compar., 167, 2; w. gen., p. 
205, foot-note 3. 

Saepe, compar., 306, 4. 

&i£decl.,133,5. Sal, sate, 132. I 
in sal, 579, 2 ; quant, of increm., 
585, 1., 4, (8). # 

Saliz w. short increm., p. 843, foot- 
note 2. 

Saluber, decl., 153, N. 1, 1). 

Salutdris without superlat., 168, 8; 
w. dat., p. 205, foot-note 1. 

Samnis, quant, of increm., 585, IV., 2. 

Sand quam as adverb, phrase, 805, 
N. 4. 

Sapid w. aoc., 871, III., N. 1. 

Sapphic verse, 604, N. 1; 628, VI. 
and VII. Sapphic stanza, 631, II. 
and III. 

Satis, compar., 806, 4 ; w. part, gen., 
p. 209, foot-note 8 ; compos, w. dat., 
884, 4, N. 1. 

Saturn, a in, 590, 1. 

Satur, decl., 150, N., 2). 

Saying, constr. w. verbs of, 534, 1, N. 
1, (2). 

Scanning, 607, N. 

Scazon, p. 861, foot-note 1. 

Scelus w. supine, 547, 1. 

Scidi, i in, 590, 1. 



Scilns w. force of Eng. adverb, 443* 
N. 1. (1). 

Scilicet, 304, IV. % N. 2. 

-8C5, ihecptives in, 337. 

£fe, insep. prep., 808 ; in compds., 844, 
6 ; l in, 594, 2. 

Second decl., 51 ff. Sec. conj.» 207 ; 
208 ; 225 ; 261 ff. ; e in imperat., 581, 
IV., 8. Sec. pers. sing, of indef. 
you, 484, IV., N. 2. 

Secondary tenses, 198, II. Secondary 
stems, 815; 318. Second, suffixes, 
p. 154, foot-note 4. 

Secundum w. aoc., 438 ; 433, 1. 

Securis, decl., 62, III. 

Seats. ( sex,' defect., 134. Seats, 
* otherwise.' p. 145, foot-note 5. 

Sed for se, 184, 5. Sed, insep. prep., 
308 ; in compds, 844, 6. 

Sed, 310, 3 ; 554, III., 2. Non sdlum 
(non modo or non. tantwn)—sed 
etiam, 554, I., 5. Sed, sed tamen, 
resumptive, 554, IV., 3. Position 
of sed in poetry, 569, III., N. 

Sedes, gen. plur., p. 36, foot-note 4. • 

Sedtamen, 554, III., 3. 

Seeming, pred. gen. w. verbs of, 403. 

Selling, gen. w. verbs of, 405. 

Semel, p. 145, foot-note 4. 

Sementts, decl., 62, III. 

Semi-deponents, 268, 8; 283; 465, 
N. 2. 

Seminex, defect., 159, II. 

Semi- vowels, 3, II., 1. 

Senarius, 603, N. 6; 622. 

SencUus, decl., 119, 3. 

Sending, two data. w. verbs of, 890, 
N. 1, 2). 

Seneca, metres, 683, II., notes 2 and 3. 

Senex, decl., 66 ; compar^ 168, 4. 

Sentences, syntax, 345 ff. ; classifica- 
tion, 345 ff. ; simple, 847 ; 357 ; 
complex, 348 ; 859 ; compound, 849 ; 
declarat., 850 ; in indir. disc., 528, 
I. ; imperat., 8$4. See also Exclama- 
tory, Interrogative, Conditional. 

Sepabation, dat. w. verbs of, 385, 4, 
2). Abl. of separat., 413; 414. 
Separat. producing emphasis, 561, 

Sepsefor «, 184, 5. 

Sequence of Tenses, 491 ff. ; pecu- 
liarities, 495. 

Seguitur w. subj., p. 276, foot-note 2. 

Series, how begun and continued, 554. 
I., N. 2. 

Serbs, defect., 122, 2. 

Serving, dat. w. verbs of, 885, 1. 

Servus, decl., 51. 

Sescenti used indefinitely, 174, 4. 
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tSfei for tf,184,4. 

Sesterces, 647. 

8c*tertium, sestertium, 647, m. and 
IV. 

Sestertius, 646 j 647. 

Setius. qud $Hws for qvdminvs, 497, 
2, N. 

£*«, 810, 2. 

Ships, geod. of names of, 58, 1, (2). 

Short syllables, 575. 

Shortening of vowels, 21. 

Showing, two aces. w. verbs of, 878. 

Si, derivat. and meaning, p. 78, foot- 
note 2 : 811, 8 ; n. 291, foot-note 2 ; 
in conait, 607 ff. ; w. pert indie, 
471. 6 ; w. plup. indie, 472. 2 ; w. 
sub), of desire, 483, 1. £1 in con- 
cess., 615, II. Mi 3 to see whether, 
629,l,N.l. «St?tf«fcm,507,S,N.2. 

-si, suffix. 820, II. -Si in Greek dats., 
08,5; tin, 581, 1., 1. 

Sir, p. 73, foot-note 2; 804, HI., 2; 
805, V.; 551, N. 2: redundant, 
686l in., 7. 

Wicut, lievti, 811. 2. 

Siem for rim. 204, 2. 

-■ills, ad>. in, 833. 

Silver age, 640, II., 2. 

SilcesUr, decl., 153. N. 1, 1). 

-Sim in perl', subj., 240, 4; in ad- 
verbs, 804, 1., 1. 

-slm&, suffix, p. 156, foot-note 0. 

Simile. 687, 1. 

Similu, compar., 163, 2 ; w. dat., p. 
205, foot-note 1; w. gen., p. 205, 
foot-note 3. 

-simo, suffix, p. 156, foot-note 9. 

Simple sentence, 847 ; 857. Simp, ele- 
ments, 857. 2 ; subject, 858 ; pred., 
860. Simple words, 313, N. 2. 

Simul, p. 145, foot-note 4 ; 811, 1 ; w. 
abl., 487, 2. Simul atque, de in 
temp, clauses, 518 ; w. perf. indie, 

Simuldc, nmulatqut, 811, 1 ; in temp. 

clauses, 618 ; w. perf. indie, 471, 4. 
Sin, 311, 8 ; in condit., 507 ff. ; p. 

282. foot-note 1. Sin aliUr, 552, 3. 
-sin in Greek dat. plur., 68, 5. 
Sine w. abl., 484. 
Singular, 44 ; wanting, 131. 
Sintstrd, constr., 425, 2. 
Sind, constr., p. 810, foot-note 1. I'm. 

situm, 590, 1. 
Siquidem, 811. 7 ; 507, 8, N. 2 ; quant. 

of first syllab., 594, 10. - 
Sit id w. ace, 871, III., N. 1. 
SUU, decl., 62, II.. 1. 
Sive, 810, 2: 554, II., 8. 
Size, gen. o£, 419, 2, 1). 



Skill, gen. w. adjs. of, 899, I., 2; gen 
of eer., p. 815, foot-note 2. 

Smell, ace w. verbs of, 871, III. 

-SO, suffix, 820, II. a» in tut. perf., 
240,4. 

Soeer, dec!., 61, 4, 8). 

Soda w. dat., p. 201, foot-note 1. 

Sol, decl., 60 ; 188, 5 ; 6 in, 579, S. 

SdivfH, ad* s6lvm--*td €tiam (vennn 
etiam), 554, 1., 5. 

Solus, dec!., 151 ; for Eng. adverb, 
448, N. 1, 2. Gen. of s&lus w. pos- 
sess., 898, 8. SMus qui w. subj., 
508, II., 1. 

Solvd, constr., p. 219, foot-note 1. 

'Son,' apparent ellipsis of, 398, 1, N. 
2. Name of adopted son, 649, 8. 

Sonants, 3, II., 5, 1 ; 8, N. 1, II., 1. 

Sons, defect., 159, II. 

-sarins, <> in, 587, HI., 4. 

Sors, abl., 64, N. 8. 

Sotadean verse, 626, N. 2. 

Source, abl. of, 413 ; 415. 

Space, ace of, 379. 

Sparing, dat. w. verbs of, 885, II. 

Special constr. w. infin., 539. Gen. 
in spec, constr.. 398. 

Species, decl., 122, 2. 

Specification, ace of, 878 ; abl., 424. 

Specimen without plur., 180, 1, 4). 

Specus, decl., 117, 1, 2) ; p. 50, foot- 
note 1 ; gend., 118, (2). 

Speech, parts of, 88. Figures of 
speech, 634 ff. 

Sp&s dec!., 122, 2. 

Spktnx, decl.. p. 38, foot-note 3. 

Spirants, 3, II., 4, 2. 

SpoUd, constr., p. 219, foot-note 1. 

Spondaic line, 610, 8. 

Spondee, 597, 1. 

Square measure, Bom., 648, V. 

Stadium. 648, IV., N. 

Stanza, 606. Stanzas of Horace, 631. 

StatuO, constr., 498, I., N. ; p. 274, 
foot-note 1. 

Stem in decl., 46. Stem-characteris- 
tic, stem-ending, 46, 3. Stem in 
Decl. I., 48, 1 ; Decl. II., 61, 1 ; 
Decl. III., 57, 1 ; 58, 1 : 69, 1 ; 60. 
1; 61,1; 62,1: 64,1,1); 66,land 
8; 69-98; Decl. IV., 116, 1; Decl. 
V., 120, 1. Stems of verbs, 202, 
notes 1 and 2 ; 208, N. 2 ; formation 
of, 249 ff. Stems of words, 315 ff. 
Stem-syllables, quant, 588 ff. ; va- 
riation in, 593. 1. Primitives w. 
long stem-syllables, 595. 

SterilU w. gen., p. 219, foot-note 4. 

Stirpe. constr., 415, II., N. 

StUi, i in, 590, 1. 
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Std w. abl., p. 226, foot-note 1. E in 
steti, a in etatum, 590, 1. 

Striffilis, decl., 62, III. 

Striving, constr. w. verbs of, 498, II. 

Strix w. short increm., p. 843, foot- 
note 2. 

Strong caesura, p. 856, foot-note 4. 

Struts^ decl., p. 86, foot-note 4. 

Studedy constr., 498, II., N. 1 ; p. 274, 
foot-note 2. 

Studifcus w. gen., p. 210, foot-note 3 ; 
w. gen. of ger., p. 315, foot-note 2. 

Sub in compos., 344, 5 ; w. dat., 386. 
Sub w. ace. or abl., 435 ; 435, ft. 1 ; 
435,1. 

Subject, 856, 1 : simple, 858 ; com- 
plex, 359 ; modified, 359. N. 1. Subj. 
nom., 868. Subj. indef., 518, 2. 
Subj. ace., 536. Infin. as subj., 
538. Subject clauses, 501, L Sub- 
jects compared, 536, 5. Dat. w. 
adjs. signifying mityect, 891, 1. Posi- 
tion of subj., 560. 

Subjective gen,, 896, II. 

Subjunctive, 196, II. Syntax of subj. , 
477 ff. ; tenses, 478 n. ; sequence, 
490 ff. Subj. in prin. clauses, 483 
IF. ; in subord. clauses, 490 ff. Subj. 
of desire, 488; 484; potent., 485; 
486 ; of purpose, 497 n. : of result, 
500 ff. ; in condit., 507 ff. ; in con- 
cc8s., 515; in causal clauses, 516; 
517; in temp, clauses, 519 n. ; in 
indir. disc., 523 ff. ; in indir. clauses, 
529 ff. ; in indir. questions^ 529, 1. 
Subj. in questions of surprise, 486, 
II. , ft . Subj . of desire for imperat. , 
487, 4. -It in subj., 581, VIII., 4 ; 
-fe, 581, VIII., 5. 

Subordinate Clauses, 848, N. 2 ; 490 
ff. ; in indir. disc.. 524. Subord. 
conjs., 311 ; 555; elements, 857, 1 ; 
position, 572. 

Substantive pron., p. 70, foot-note 3. 
Substant clauses, 532 ff. ; 640 ; of 
purpose, 499, 3 : of result, 601* Sub- 
stantives, see Nouns. 

Subter w. ace. or abl., 485. 

Suffixes, 46 : case-suffix, 46, 1. Suf- 
fixes in format, of words, 813 ff. 
Primary suffixes, 820. 

Sui, decl. , 184 ; use, 448 ; 449 : placed 
next quisqut, 569, I., 2. /in Hbl, 
581, 1., 8. 

Suitableness, constr. w. adjs. of, 891, 
I. ; 891, II., 1, 2). 

Sum w. dat., 887 ; two date., 390, N. 
1, 1); prod, gen., 408; 404; abl., 
415, IIL, N. 1 ; p. 226, foot-note 1. 

Summits, meaning, 440, N. 2. 



Svpellex, decl., 64, N. 8 ; 180, 1, 4). 

Super in compds. w. ace., 872; dat., 
386 ; abl., 434, N. 1. Super w. ace. 
or abl., 485 ; 435, N. 2 ; 435, 1. 

Superlative, 160: irreg., 163; want- 
ing, 168 ; 169 ; formed by maximl, 
170. Supcrlat. w. part, gen., 897, 
8 ; p. 209, foot-note 3. Use of su- 
perlat., 444. 

Superne, e final in, 581, IV., 4. 

Superus, compar., 163, 3. 

Supine, 200, III. ; endings, 248. Su- 
pine system, 222, III. Supine stem. 
256. Supine wanting, 262, notes 1 
and 2; 265; 266; 267, 3; 271, 1 and 
2 ; 272, 1 ; 272, notes 1 and 2 ; 276 ; 
278; 281 ; 282; 284; 284, N. 2. Su- 
pine in seq. of tenses, 495, IV. Use 
of sup., 545 ff. ; sup. in «m, 545; 
546 ; w. eO, 546, 2 ; w. «ri, 546, 3 ; 
sup. in ft, 545 ; 547. Quant, of pen. 
of dissyllabic supines, 690. 

Supra w. ace, 488 ; 483, 1. 

Svprfrnus. meaning, 440, N. 2. 

Surds, 8, II.. 5, 2 : 8, N. 1, II., 2. 

-SurlG, desideratives in, 838. 

Surname in names of Roman citizens, 
649.2. 

S&8 y aecl., 66. 

Suus. 185; 448; 449; placed near 
quisque, 569, 1, 2. 

Syllabic caesura, p. 356, foot-note 4. 

Syllables, 8; 14; 15, 8; quant., 575 
ff. Final syl. of verse cither long 
or short, 605. 

Syllepsis, 686, II., 2. 

Symbols, num., 180. 

Synaeresis, 608, III. 

Synaloepha, synapheia, 608, 1., N. 5. 

Syncopated pron., 186, 8. 

Syncope, 608, VII. : 685, 2. 

Synecdoche, 637, IV. 

Syncsis, 636, IV., 4; 863, 4; 438, 6; 
445,5; 449,3: 461. 

Synizesis, 608, III., N. 8. 

Synopsis of Decl. III. , 69-98. Syn. of 



Syntax, 845 ff. ; sentences. 845 ff. ; 
nouns, 862 ff. ; adjs^ 438 ff. ; prons., 
445 ff. : verbs, 460 ff. ; particles, 551 
ff. Bules of syntax, 558* Arrong. 
of words and clauses, 559 ff. Figures 
of syntax, 634, N. ; 636. 

Systole, 608, VI. 



T, sound, 7 ; 13, II. T changed to 
rf, 88, 2; assimilated to n or *, 84, 
1; dropped before *, 86, 2; when 
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final. S6 t 5, 2). Stems in *, 58. 
GcnoL of nouns in f, 111. T 
changed to s in supine. 256, 1. 
Quant, of final syllables in *, 079, 
8; 5W, It: 580, lit, N. 2,1). 

-taw -tJL suffixes, 920. Noons in -ia y 
S25. 

Taedet, oonstr.. 409, 1U. ; 410. IV. 

Taking away, oat. w. verbs or, 885, 2. 

Talis, 186, 4; correlat, 191. 

Talpa, gend., 48, 6. 

Tarn, p. 75, foot-note 1; 804, 1., 4; 
805, V. ; meaning and use, 551, N. 
2. Tam—cuam, 555, II., 1. 

Tamen % 810, 8; 554, 111., 2; compels., 
554, 111., 8. 

TamHei, 811, 4 ; in concess., 515, 11. 

Tandem in questions, 851, 4. 

Tanquam % 811, 2.- Tanquam, tarn- 
quam «i, in oondit. 518, 1L 

Tantisper, 804, V., N. 2. 

Tantopere, meaning and use, 551, N. 2. 

Tantum abest W, 502, 8. ilfot tan- 
turn— ted diam (verum etiam), 554, 
I., 5. 

Tortus, demonstr., 186, 4; correlat., 
191 ; w. inUrrog., 454, 4. Tanti, 
oonstr., p. 215, foot-note 2; 405. 
Tantum abed vL 502, 8. 

-tar, suffix, 820, 1. 

-tfts, nouns in, 825. 

Taste, ace w. verba of, 871, III. 

-tsU, suffix, p. 157. foot-note 9. 

Tautology discriminated from pleo- 
nasm, p. 871, foot-note 1. 

TaxU for UtigcrU, 240, 4. 

Teaching, two aces. w. verbs of, 874. 

Ted for ti, 184, 5. 

Temptro, oonstr., 885, 1. 

Templum, decl., 51. 

Temporal conjs., 811, 1 ; 555, I. 
Temp, clauses, 518 ff. : position, 
572, 11., N. 

Tempos est w. infin., 533, N. 8. 

Tener, decl., 150, N., 1 }. 

Tznsbs, 197 ; prin. and histor., 198. 
Tense-signs, 242; 248. Tenses of 
India, 466 if. ; subj., 478 if. ; 1m- 
perat. 487 if. Scq. of tenses, 490 
ff. Tenses in temp, clauses, 518, 
notes 1 and 2; in indir. disc., 525. 

* Tenses of infin., 537 ; narticip., 550. 

Tentd, constr., 498, II., N. 1. 

Tenug, p. 145, foot-note 5; w. gen., 
398, 5 ; w. abl., 434 : after its case, 
434, N. 4 ; 569, II. 

TVr, e in, 579, 8. 

-tor, suffix, 320, II. ; p. 155, foot-note 
1. Adverbs in -4er, 804, IV. Nouns 
in -fer, 326 ; decl., 60, 8. 



Terence, peculiarities in versLftcatiotL, 
578, N. 2; 580, III., notes 8 and 4; 
metres, 683.111. 

Tenninational compar., 161 tL 

Terra\ oonstr., 425, 2. Terras, local., 
p. 229, foot-note 1. 

TerresUr, decl., 158, N. 1, 1). 

Testis sum, oonstr., 535, L, 8. 

TM* for «, 184, 4. 

Tetrameter, 608, N. 2 ; dactylic, 616. 

Tetrapody, 597, N. 4. 

Tetrastich, 606, N. 

Tkibais, a in, p. 845, foot-note 1. 

Thematic vowel, p. 94, foot-note 1 ; 
251. 

Thesis. 600. 

Thinking, constr. w. verbs of, 534, 1, 
N. 1,(2); 535, 1., 1. 

Third decl., 55 ff.; adjs., 152 IF.; -o 
in, 581, II., 2. Third conj., 209 ; 
210; 227; 228; 269 ff. 

Threatening, dak w. verbs of, 885, II. 

-ti, suffix, 320 ; p. 157, foot-notes 7 
and 9. 

-tUL suffix, p. 158, foot-note 1. 

TOvr, decl., 66, 4. 

-tleilia), adjs. in, 383, 5. 

-tleo, suffix, p. 156, foot-note 8. 

-tteus, adjs. in, 880, 1. 

-tit, suffix, p. 158, foot-note 1. 

-till*, adjs. m x 838. 

-tlnm, adverbs in, 804, I., 1. 

-tim&, suffix, V>. 156, foot-note 9; 
-tima. p. 157, foot-note 9. 

Time, adverbs of, 805, N. 2, 2). Ace 
of time, 879 : abl., 429 ; 879, 1. 
Time denoted by preps, w. ace, 
879, 1 ; 429. 2 ; w. abl., 429, 1. Time 
since, 430, N. 8. AcUs. of time, 443, 
N. 2. Time denoted by particip., 
549, 1. See also Temporal clauses. 

Times or morae, 597. 

Timed, constr., 385, 1 ; p. 274, foot- 
note 8. 

>, suffix, p. 156, foot-note 9. 
is, a, urn, suffix, p. 157, foot- 
note 9. Adjs. in -4imus, 830, 1. 

-tio, -tion, "tioni, suffixes, p. 158, 
foot-note 1. Nouns in -/id, 326. 

Tie for tui, 184, 5. 

Titles, superlat. as, 444, 1, N. 

-tfwtti, adje. in, 333, 5. 

Tmesis, 636, V.. 3. 

* To,' how translated, 884, 8. 

-to, suffix, 820, II. 

-to" for tor in imperat., 240, 5. 

Tbnitrus. decl., 117, 1, 3). 

-tor, suffix, 820, II. 

-tor, suffix, p. 155, foot-note 1. 
Nouns in -tor y 826 ; as adjs., 441, 8. 
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•t8rl&, -tftrio, suffixes, p. 158, foot- 
note 4. 6 in toria, 587, III., 4. 

-tOrium, -tortus, 6 in, 587, III., 4. 

Tot, demon., 186, 4; oorrclat., 191. 

TotitM, 305, IV. 

Totus, demon., 186, 4. 

Totus, decl., 161,1 ; w. loc. abl., 425, 
2. Totus for Eng. adverb, 443. N. 

h (2). 
Towns, gend. of names of, 42, II.. 2 ; 

constr., 428 : whither, 880, II. ; 

whence, 412, II. ; where, 425, II. 
-tra, suffix, 320, 1. 
Trador, constr., 634, 1, N. 1, (2). 
Trans in compels., 844, 6; w. ace., 

372 ; w. two aces., 376. Thins w. 

ace., 433; 433, 1. 
Transitive verbs, 193, 1. 
Translation of subjunctive, 196, II. ; 

infin., 200, 1. 
Trees, gend. of names of, 42, II., 2; 

names of, in -us. decl., 119, 2. 
TV*, decl., 176. 
Tribrach, 597, II. 
Tribud w. two data., 890, N. 1, 2). 
Tribus, decl., 117, 1, 1); gend., 118, 

-trip, suffix, p. 158, foot-note 4. 

Tricolon, p. 352, foot-note 3. 

Trihemimeral caesura, p. 866, foot- 
note 4. 

Trihemimeris, 597, N. 4. 

Trimeter, 603, N. 2. 

Tripodv, 597, N. 4. 

Tristich, 606, N. 

Tristior, tristis, decl., 154. Tristis 
w. force of Eng. adverb, 443, N. 1, 

(1). 

Trisyllabic reduplicated perfects, 
quant, of first two syllables, 591. 

-trlx, nouns in, 326 ; as adja., 441, 3. 

-tro, suffix, 820, II. 

Trochaic verse, 608, N. 1 ; 618 ff. ; 
stanza, 631, X. ; caesura, p. 856, 
foot-note 4. 

Trochee, 597, II. ; irrational, 598, 1, 1). 

Tropes, 637, V. ; N. 

-tram, nouns in, 326. 

Truths, gen., expressed by pros, in- 
die, 467, II.; in condit., 608, 6; 



Tt changed to st, ss. or *, 85, 3. 
7ft, decl., 184. /in tibi, 581, I., 2. 
-to, -ttt, suffixes, 820. 



-tu&, -tndon, suffixes, p. 158, foot- 
note 3. 

TuU, u in, 590, 1. 

Turn, p. 75, foot-note 1 ; 304, I., 4 ; 
805, IV.; in series, 554, I., N. 2. 
Turn — turn, cum— turn, 664, 1., 5< 



U nouns m, 323. 

Tumultus, decl., 119, 8. 

Tunc, 804. 1., 4; 305,1V. 

-tuo, suffix, p. 158, foot-note 1. 

-tar ft, suffix, p. 158, foot-note 4. 
Nouns in -Mra, 326. 

-turlG, desideratives in, 338. 

-tOro, suffix, p. 158, foot-note 4. 

Turpi* w. supine, 647, N., 1. 

Turris, decl., 62. 

-tarns, suffix, p. 155, foot-note 1. 

Tiu, defect.. 133, N. 

-tas, adverbs in, 804, IV. ; nouns in, 
326 ; adjs. in, 328. 

-tOs. nouns in, 324 ; 826. 

Tussts, decl., 62. 

-tat, -tati, suffixes, p. 158, foot-note 
8. 

Tuns, possess., 186. 

Two aces., 378 ; 374. Two dats., 390. 
Two negatives, 553. Two copula- 
tives, 664, 1., 5. 

U 

D, u, sound, 5 ; 10 ; ll. U w. sound 
of w, 6, 4 ; 10, 4, 6). U parasitic, 
p. 4, loot-note 5; interchanged 
with v, 29; dropped, 36, 4. U- 
nouns, 116. Nouns m ft, defect, 
134. Sup. in ft, 545 ; 547. tfort*, 
final, 580, 1. ; in increments of decl., 
585 ; 685, V. ; conj., 586 ; 586, IV. 
tf as consonant, 608, 111., N. 2. 

-U. suffix, 320. 

V ber, neut. plur. , 1 58, 1 . 

Obi, 804, III., 2 ; 305, 1. ; p. 151, foot- 
note 1; 811, 1; w. part, gen., p. 
209, foot-note 3: in temp, clauses, 
518; 471,4. 7 in ubl. 581, I., 2; 
quant, of ult In compds., 594, 9. 

Uoieumque, ubiubi, p. 75, foot-note 3 ; 
805, N. 1. 

Ubiois, 305, 1. 

-ubus for -ibus. 117, 1. 

" 18, ft in. 587, III., 1. 
I, adjs. in, 338, 5. 
f, ft in, 587, L, 2. 
}, nouns in, 324, N. ; ft in, 587, 

:,2. 

Ui. sound, 12, 2. 

-His for -us, 117, 2. 

~ulfb, nouns in, 821 ; u in, 687, 11., 8. 

-ulentus, u in, 587, IV., 1. 

-Oils, ft in, 587, 1., 4. . 

fJUus. decl., 151, 1 ; use, 457. 

& lienor, ullimvs, 166. hUimus, 

force of, 440, N. 2 ; 442 .N. 
tlUrdw. aoc.,433; 438,1. 
-ilium, -ulus, in nouns, 821; ir 
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adjs., 832; 883, 5; compar., 169, 8. 
if in -ulum, -ulus, 587, II., 3. 

-Qffl in gen. plur. of nouns, 57 ; p. 
36, foot-notes 8 and 4 ; p. 88. foot- 
note 2; 67; adjs.. 158, 2. Nouns 
in -us and -urn, neteroclites. 189 ; 
heterogeneous, 144. Adverbs in 
-urn, 804, I., 8, 1); num., 181, N. 
2; superlat., 806, 6. Supine in 
-wto, 545; 546; w. ed, 546, 2; w. 
iri, 546, 8. 

-ffcm for drum, 49, 3 ; drum, 52, 8. 

-Una, fi in, 587, 1., 5. 

Uncia, 646, 1, N. ; 646, 8, 1)— 4). 

Unclothing, ace. w. verbs of, 877. 

-uncula, -unculus, diminutives 
in, 321, 8. 

Unde, undelibet* 805, III. 

-undue, -undl, for -tndus, -endi, 
239. 

Unguis, decl., 62, IV. 

Union, dat. w. verbs denoting, 885, 4, 
3). 

Unlike, gen. w. adjs. meaning, 391, 
II., 4, (2). . 

Unquam, 805, IV. 

-lint, suffix, 820, II. 

Unit*, decl., 151, 1 ; 175; followed by 
abl. w. prep., p. 209, foot-note 1 ; 
gen. of, w. possess., 898, 8. tortus 
w. force of Eng. adverb, 443, N. 1, 
(2). Unus qui w. subj., 503, II., 1. 

-Onus, u in, 587. 1., 5. 

Unusquisque, decl.. p. 77, foot-note 1. 

-uo, suffix, 820, II. Denom. verbs 
in -ud, 335. 

-up, suffix, 320, II. ; decl. of adjs. in, 
150, N.: gend. of nouns in, 111; 
114. 

Urbs, decl., 64. 

Urging, constr. w. verbs of, 499, 2. 

-urlG, u in, 587, IV., 2. 

-us, suffix, 820, II. ; adverbs in, 304, 
I.. 8, 1); nouns in, 326, 2; 827. 
Us for e in voc., 52, 2. Decl. of 
nouns in us, 51 ; 85; 116; in&#.84; 
quant, of increm. , 585, V. , 1 . Decl. 
of names of trees in us, 119, 2. 
Neuters in «*. Decl. II., 51, 7. 
Gcnd. of nouns in us, Us, Decl. III., 
Ill; 115. Nouns in us and urn, 
heteroclites, 139 ; heterogeneous, 
144; 145. Compar. of adjs. in us 
preceded by vowel, 169, 2. Us or 
us final, 580, III., w. N. 2 ; 581, IX. 

Useful, dat. w. adjs. signifying, 391, 
I. ; ad, 391, II., 1, (2). 

Usjriam, usquam, 805, 1. 

Usque w. preps., 488, N. 2. Usque w. 
ace., 437, 1. 



#««#▼. abl., 414, IV. 

Ut, uU, 804, III., 2 ; 305, V. ; 311 ; p. 
151, foot-note 1. Ut, ut prtmum, 
• as soon as,' 471, 4. Ut w. subj. 
of desire, 483, 1 ; w. subj. in ques- 
tions, 486, II., N. ; w. subj. of pur- 
pose, 497, II. : after verbs of rear- 
ing, 498, III., N. 1. Ut ni, ut nbn, 
for ni, 499, 1. Ut omitted, 499, 2 ; 
502, 1. Ut w. subj. of result, 500, 
II. Ut si w. subj. in condit., 513, 
11. 6 r £inconcess.,515, III. Ut — sic, 
ut — ita, involving eoncess., 515, N. 
6. Ut — ita w. superlat., 555, II., 1. 
Ut w. relat., 617. 8, 1). Ut in temp, 
clauses, 518. Ut quisque — ita, 458, 
2. Quant, of ult. of uti in compds. , 
594.9. 

-ut, decl. of nouns in, 78. 

Uter, decl., 65, 1, 2). 

Uter, decl., 151, 1 : correlat., 191. 

Utercunque, uterltbet, uUrque, utervis, 
decl., 151, N. 2. Uterqus, constr., 
397, N. 2; meaning and use, 459, 
4; w. plur. verb, 461, 8. Is in 
utervis, 581, Vlll., 8, N. 

Uti. see Ut. 

-utlm, flin, 587, 1.. 7. 

Utinam w, subj. of desire, 488, 1. 

Utor t eou*tr„ Al, I. ; 421, N. 4; ge» 
rundive, 5+4, 2, N. 5. 

Utpotc 811, 7| w. relat., 517, 8, 1). 

Utrimh, SQL UL,N. 

Utrum, 310, -J, N.: 811, 8; 353. 

-fctus, ft in, 587, 1., 7. 

Uu n voided, p. 15, foot-note 1. 

-UUS, adis. in, 833, 5. 

-ux, decl. of nouns in, 97 ; -ux, 97, 

V 

V originally not distinguished from 
u, 2, 5. Sound of «, 7. V inter- 
changed w. «, 29 ; treated as guttu- 
ral, *0, N. 1 ; changed to c, 83, 1, 
N. ; dropped, 86, 4. 

-▼&, suffix, 320, 1. 

Vacuus w. gen., p. 210, foot-note 8. 

Vat, 812, 3 ; w. dat., 881, N. 3, 8). 

Vak x interj., 812, 1. 

Valdi quam in adverb, phrase, 805, 

Value, gen. of, 404. Gen. w. verbs of 

valuing, 404. 
Vannus, gend., 58, 1, (2). 
Variable rad. vowel, 20, N. 2 ; 67, 2 ; 

58,1,2); 60,1,2); 61,1,2) 
Variation in quant, of stem-syllables, 

593, 1. 
Varieties of verse, 609. 
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Vds, decl., 136, 2. 

Vas, a in, 579. 8; quant, of incrcm., 
685, 1., 4, (2). 

Votes, decl., p. 86, foot-note 4. 

Ve, insep. prep., 308 : * in, 594, 2. 

Ve, vet. 310, 2 ; 554, II., 2. *&— vd, 
654, II., N. Position of vel in po- 
etry, 669, III., N. ; in prose, 569, 

Velut, 811, 2 ; 554, II., 2. Vdut, ve- 
lut si, in condit., 518, II. 

Vendlis w. abl., p. 226, foot-note 1. 

Venit in mentem w. gen., 406, N. 

Venter , decl., 65, 1, 2). 

Ver without plur., 130, 1, 4) ; quant, 
of increm., 585, III.. 8. 

Verb stems, format, of, 249 ff. 

Verbal endings, analysis of, 241 ff. 
Verbal roots, 314, 1. Verbal nouns 
in u defect., 134. Verbal nouns w. 
infin. ,533, 8, N. 8. 

Verbs, Etymology of, 192 ff.; classes, 
193 ; voice, mood, • tense, numb., 
j>ers., 194 ff. ; infin., ger., sup., par- 
ticip., 200; corn., 201 ff. ; prin. 
parts, 202 ; paradigms, 204 ff. ' % com- 
jmrat. view, 218 n. ; verbal inflec- 
tions, 220 ff. ; systems, 222 ; synop- 
sis, 223 ff.; dep. verbs, 231 ff. ; 
j>eriphrast. conj., 233 ff. ; peculiari- 
ties in conj., 235 ff. ; analysis of 
verbal endings, 241 ff. ; tense-signs, 
242 ff. ; mood-signs, 244 ff. ; pers. 
endings, 247 ff. ; format, of stems, 
249 ff. ; pres. stem, 250 ; 251 ; perf. 
stem, 252 ff. ; sup. stem, 256 ; clas- 
sification, 257 ff. ; Conj. 1., 257 ff. ; 
Conj. II., 261 ff. ; Conj. III., 269 ff. ; 
Conj. IV., 284 ff. ; irreg. verbs, 289 
ff. ; defect., 297 ff. ; impcrs., 298 ff. ; 
derivation, 335 ff. ; denom., 385 ; 
frequent., 336 ; incept., 837 ; desid- 
erat., 838; dimin., 339; compels., 
344. 

Verbs, Syntax of, 460 ff. ; agree- 
ment, 460 ff. Verb omitted, 368, 
3; 523, I., N. Voices, 464; 465. 
Indie, and tenses, 466 ff. Subj. and 
tenses, 477 ff. ; subj. in prin. clauses. 
488 ff. Imperat. and tenses, 487 ff. 
Snbord. clauses. 490 ff. ; seq. of 
tenses, 490 ff. Purpose, 497 ff. *, re- 
sult, 500 ff. ; condit. sentences, 506 
ff. ; concess. clauses, 515; causal 
clauses, 516 ; 517 ; temp, clauses, 
618 ff. ; indir. disc., 522 ff. ; indir. 
clauses, 628 ff. Infin., 582 ff. Sub- 
stant. clauses, 540. Ger., 641 ; 642. 
Gerundive, 548 ; 544. Supines, 545 
ff. Particip., 548 ff. Position of 



modifiers of verb, 567. -0, o, in 
verbs, 581, II., 2 ; -4, 581, III., 8. 

Vere, 304, II., '2. 

Vereor, constr., p. 274, foot-note 3. 

Vergil, versification, 630. 

Vero. p. 146. foot-note 1; 810, 8; 
554, III., 2 and 4; position, 569, 
III. 

Verse, caesura of, p. 357, foot-note 1. 

Verses, 601 ; name, 603 ; varieties, 609. 

Versification, 596 fir. Feet, 597. 
Verses, 601 ; names of, 603 ; 604. 
Figures of pros., 608. Varieties of 
verse, 609. 

Versus, p. 145, foot-note 5; w. ace., 
433 ; as adverb, 438, N. 2 ; position, 
569, II. 

Verto w. two dais., 890, N. 1, 2). 

Vera, decl., 117, 1, 2). 

Verum, 310, 8; 654, III., 2; nfin 
solum (non modo or noh tantum) — 
verum etiam, 664, I., 5. Verum, 
verum toman. resumptive, 564, IV. , 8. 

Verumtamen, 554, III., 8. 

Vertex, quant, of increm., 585, III., 8* 

Veseor, constr., 421, 1. ; 421, ft. 4. 

Vesper, decl., 51, 4. Vesper (for ves- 
peris), decl., 62. N. 2. 

Vespera without plur., 180, 1, 4). 

Vespertinus, i in, p. 845, foot-note 5. 

Vestrds, decl., 185, N. 8. 

Vestri, vestrum, 446. N. 8. 

Vetd, constr., p. 810, foot-note 1; 
wfor,534, 1, N. 1. 

Vetus, decl., 158 ; compar., 168, 1, N. ; 
167, 2. 

Viciniae, locat., p. 229, foot-note 1. 

Vicinus w. dat, p. 205, foot-note 1. 

Vieis, defect., 188.1. 

VidL I in, 581, IV., 8. 

ViaWcet,Z0i,TV.,TS. 2. 

Videor, constr., 584, 1, N. 1, (1). 

Vir, decl., 61, 4, 1) ; * in, 579, 3. 

Virgb, decl., 60. 

Virtus, decl., 58. 

Virus, decl., 51, 7 ; gend.. 58, 2. 

Vis, decl.. 66; p. 88, root-note 4; 
quant, of increm., 585, IV., 2. 

Vixdum, 555, 1., 1. 

-TO, suffix, 820, II. 

Vocative, irreg., 52, 2 ; 68, 8. Syn- 
tax, 369. Voc. in exclamat., 381, 
N. 8, 1). Position of voc., 669, VI. 
7 in Greek voc. sing., 581, 1., 2 ; -d 
in, 581, III., 2; -« in, 581, VI., 3; 
-us in plur., 581, IX., 2. 

Voices, 195; 464; 465. 

Void w. eth. dat., 889, N. 2 ; w. subj., 

L274, foot-note 1 ; 499, 2: w. in- 
., p. 310, foot-note 1. VoUm w. 
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dak of possess., 887, N. 8. Increm. 

of volS and compds., 686, 1. 
Voltuxr, decl., 158, N. 1, 1). 
Volucris, p. 86. foot-note 8. 
-▼alas, compds. in, 842, 1 ; oompar., 

164. 
VUi, constr., 410, IH, N. 2. 
Vowels. 8, L ; sounds, 5 ; 9 ff. ; 15, 

1. Classification of Towels, 8, I. 

Phonet. changes, 20 if. Vowels 

lengthened, 20 ; shortened, 21 ; 

weakened, 22; contracted, 28 



changed. 24 ; assimilated, 25 : dis^ 
similatecL 26; dropped, 27; mter- 
chan«idwith consonants, 28; 29. 
Variable vowel, 20, N. 2; 57, 2; 
58, 1,2); 60. 1, 2) ; 61, 1, 2). 
Favonte vowels, 24. Vowels de- 
veloped by liquids or nasals, 29, N. 
Order of vowels in strength, 22. 
Themat vowel, p. 94, foot-note 1 ; 
251. Vowel-stems, oompar. of adjs. 
in, 162, N. Final vowel elided, 
60S,' I.; shortened in hiatus, 608, 
II., N. 8. Quaut. before two con- 
sonants or a double cons., 651. 

Ptttaft, decl., 61, 7 ; gend., 58. 2. 

Vulplcula, p. 159, foot-note 1. 

, adjs. in, 888, 5. 



W 

Want, gen. w. verbs of. 410, V., 1. 
Watches of night, 645, 1. 
Way. adverbs of, 805, N. 2, 8). 
Weak caesura, p. 856, foot-note 4. 



Weakening of vowels, 22 ; diphthongs, 

Weights, Roman, 646; 648. 

'Wife' apparent ellipsis of, 898. 1, 
N. 2. 

Winds, gend. of names of, 42, 1., 2. 

Wishing, constr. w. verbs of, 585, II. 

Without, constr. w. verbs of being 
without, 414, L 

Women, names of, 649, 4. 

Words, formation of, 818 ff. ; deriva- 
tion, 821 ff. ; arrang., 559 if. 



X, sound, 18, IL ; dropped, 86, 8, N. 
2. Bed. of nouns in x, 64 ; 65, 8 ; 
91 ff. ; gend., 105 ; 108. X length- 
ens preceding syllable, 576, II. 



Y only in foreign words. 2, 6 ; sound, 
5, 2 ; 10 ff. Decl. or nouns in y, 
78 ; send., 111. For ?, final, 580, 
I. ; in increments, 585. 

-y», decl. of nouns in, 68, 2 ; 86 ; 
gend-iW- T* final, 680, III. 

-yx, -yx, decl. of nouns in, 97, N. 2. 



Z only in foreign words, 2, 6 ; length- 
ens preceding syllable, 576, II. 
Zeugma, 686, ft, 1. 
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TABLE 

SHOWING THE CORRESPONDING ARTICLES IN THE 
TWO EDITIONS 



OLD. HKW. 
1-4 1-4 

5,6 9 

7 10 

8 11 

9 12 

10-12 18 

13 14,1 

14 14,2 

15 5 

16 6 

17 7 

18 8 

19 15 

20 16 

21 16,1. 

22 16, II. 

23 16, HI. 

24 17 

25 18 

26 19 

27 20 

28 24 

28,2,2) 25,1 

29 21 

30 22 

31 27 

82 28 

— 26, 28 

33 80 

34 86, 6,1) 

85 81, 1 

— 82, 85 

36 86, 2 

37-120 87-120 

120, 3 121 

120, 4 122 

121 128 

122 47, note 1 

123 — 

124-189 124-189 

11)0 190, 1 

191 190, 2 

— 191 

192-195 192-195 

196, 1 196 

196, II 200 

197 197 



OLD. HXW. 

198, 1 197, N. 1 

198, 2 198 

198, 8 197, N. 2 

199 199 

200 201 

201 202 

202 208 

203 208, 1 

204-212 204-212 

218 220 

214 221 

215 222 

216,217,1 228 

217,11 224 

218, 1 225 

218,11 226 

219, 1 227 

219,11 228 

220, 1 229 

220, II 280 

221 217 

222 218 

223 219 

224. ....— 

225 231 

226 232 

227-230 — 

281 283 

282 284 

283 284, N. 

284. 285 

235 236 

286 287 

237 288 

238 289 

289 240 

240,1 218,214 

240, II. and ni.. 215, 216 

241-256 241-256 

257 256, 1 

258, 1., 1... 80; 36,3,1) 

268, 1., 2 86,2 

258, 1., 8 83,1 

258, 1., 4 84,1,N. 

258,1., 5 86, 8, N. 3 

258, II., land 2.... 88,1 
258, II., 8 84, N. 
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258, IL, 4. 29 

259 257 

260. 258 

260, 1 and 2. .257, notes 

land 2 

261 259, 1 

261* 1 and 2. . . 259, notes 

1 and 2 

262 259, 2 

268 260 

264 261 

265 262 

266 262, N. 1 

267 262, N. 2 

268 263 

269, 1 265 

269,11 264 

270,1 267,1 

270, H.,1 266 

270,11., 2 267,2 

270, III 267,3 

271 268 

272, 1 269 

272, IL 270 

278, 1., 1 271,1 

278,1., 2 272,1 

273, II., 1 271,2 

278, IL, 2 272,2 

278, III 272,8 

274,275,1 278,274 

275, IL 275 

276 276 

276,1 277,N. 

277-279 277-279 

280 272, N.l 

281 272, N. 2 

282 280 

282, 1 281 

282, II 282 

288-285 288-285 

286, 1 286 

286,11 287 

287 287,N. 

288-803 288-303 

804 805, N. 2 

805 806 

806 807 
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old. raw. 

307 808 

808, 809 809 

810-812 810-812 

818, 1 818 

813,11 840 

318,1 818,N. 2 

— 814-320 

314. 815 821 

816 822 

817 828 

318 824 

819 826 

320,821 826,827 

822, 828 328 

824 829 

825 880 

826 831 

827 882 

328 388 

829 834 

880, 831 835 

882, 1 336 

832,11 887 

832, IIL 888 

832, IV 889 

883-837 804. 805 

888, I.-HL, 1 840 

838,2 844,5 

838,8 844,6 

889 841 

839,1 843,11. 

889,2 841,1 

840 842 

841 844, 1-4 

842 804, 805 

843 345 

844 846 

845, 1 847 

845, II 848 

845,111 849 

846, 1 850 

846, II., 1 851 

&46,II.,2 853 

846, IL, 8 852 

846,111. 854 

846, IV 355 

847 856 

848 857 

849 857, 1 

850 857,2 

851 358 

852 859 

853 360 

354 361, 1 

355 861, 2 

856 861, 8 

857-861 ._.— 

862,863 362,863 

363, 4 364 
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864, 865 365 

866 — 

— 366, 867 

867, 868 868 

869-371 869-371 

871, 4 872 

871, 5 871, IV. 

871, 6 464 

871, 7 871,1., N. 

872 — 

878,874 878,874 

874, 4 534 

874, 5 875 

874, 6 876 

874,7 877 

875 586 

876 — 

877 370, II. 

878 879 

879 880 

880 378 

881 381 

382,383 382,883 

884-896 384-396 

396,111 397 

897 898 

398,1 896, V., N. 8 

898,2 895,N. 2 

898, 3.. 396.IL. N.; 896, 
ill.. N. 2 

898, 4. .896, HI., N. 1; 

897, N. 8 
398,5 884, 4, N. 2 

899, 1-4 399 

899, 5 400 

400 — 

401,402 401,402 

402, land 2.... 404, 405 

402,3 401.N. 4 

403 408 

404,1 401, N.8 

405 — 

406-408 406-408 

409 410, V. 

410-410, 2 409 

410, 8-7 410 

411,1 897,4 

411,2 898,5 

412,418 .367; 411 

414-414,2 418; 416 

414,8 419,111. 

414,4 418; 420 

414, 5 and 6 415,1. 

414,7.. 418; 419,1.; 419,1 

415 — 

416 422 

417 417 

418 423 

419,1 421,1. 
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419,11 425, 1, N. 

419, HI. .421, II. ; 414, 

I. and ILL 

419, IV.. 421, in.; 425, 

1, N. 

419, V 414, IV. 

419, 2. .421, notes 1 and 2 

419,8 414, notes 2-4 

419,4,1) 421, N. 4 

419,4,3) 421, N. 3 

420 367; 411 

421. .425, 1, and II. ; 412 

422 425, land 2 

422,2 412, 2 

428 425, 3 

423,1 412, 8 

424 426 

— 427, 428 

425 413-415 

426 429 

427 430 

428 419, II. ; 419,2 

429 424 

430, 431 431 

432-440 432-440 

441, land 2 441 

441,4 440,N.4 

441,5 395,N. 2 

441,6 440 notes 1-3 

442-463 442-463 

464 195 

465-465, II 464 

465, 1-8 465 

466-474 466-474 

— 475 

475 k 476 

476 478 

477 479, 480 

478 481, 482 

479 496 

480 490, 491 

481, 1 492 

481, H 493 

481, in 494 

481, IIL, land 2.... 496 

481, IV .495,11. 

481, V 495,111. 

481, VI 495, IV. 

482..49S, I.,VL, and VII. 

483, 484 477 

485,486 485,486 

486, 4 and 6. .485, notes 

486,5 518,1 

487,488 483,484 

488,1-5 483,1-5 

489 497; 500 

490 497, 1; 500 

491 497,1 

492,493 498,499 
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493, 4 483, 3, N. 

494 500 

495 501 

495, 2, 2).... 486, II., N. 

496 502 

497 497, 2 

498 504 

499 497, 2 

600 497; 500 

500,3 503,N. 8 

501 503 

— 505 

502 506 

503,1. and II 513 

503,111 507 

504 509, 510 

505 513, L 

506 513,11. 

607-510 507-510 

510,2 511,2 

511-511, 2 511 

611, 3 512 

512 511 

513 507, 2 

514 514 

515, 516 515 

517, 1 517 

517,11 516 

518,1 617; 515,111. 

518,11 521 

519 517 

520 516 

521, 1 519,2 

521,11 520 

522 519 

523 520 

524 528, 2, N. 

525, 526 529 

527 528; 529,11. 

528 522 

529, 530 523 

531,532 524,625 

532, 2 and 3 527 

532,4 525,2 

533 526; 530 

634-537 487; 489 

538, 1 488 

538, 2 489,1) 

— 531 

539 — 

540-544. 537 

545-547 536 

548 582 

549-649, 8 688 

549,4 534,1 

550 588-585 

551 585 

552, 1 538,1. 

552, 2 534 
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552, 3 and 4 533,11. 

553, I.-1V 539 

553, V 533,11. 

554 540 

555 540,1. 

556, I... 538, 1; 540, N. 
556, 1., land 2.. 501,1., 2 
556,11. and III. .501, 1., 1 

567 640, I. 

658, I., 1 535, I. 

558,1., 2 498,1. 

558, II., 1 533, I., 1 

568,11., 2.... 498, 1., N. 

558,111 498, H. 

558, IV 501, II., 1 

558, V 535,111. 

558, VI 498,1. 

558,VL,2and3..536,H. 

659 541 

560, 561 542 

562 643, 544 

563 542,1.; 544,1 

564 542,11.; 544, 2 

565 . . 542, III. ; 644, notes 

2 and 5 

566 542, IV. ; 544,2 

567, 668 645 

569 546 

570 647 

571-574 550 

575 548 

576-578 649 

579 549, 5 

580 549, tf.2 

681 649, N. 1 

582, 583 551 

584 552 

585 553 

586 553, N. 

587 564 

588 555 

689 656 

690 567 

591 558 

592 559 

593 560 

694 661 

595 562 

596 563 

597 564 

598 565 

599 566 

600 567 

601 568 

602 569 

603 571 

604 572 

605 573 

606 570 
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607 574 

608 575 

609 575, foot-note 1 

610 ..57G, I. 

611 576,11. 

611, 2 578 

612 577 

613 579 

614 ..580, I. 

615 681,111. 

616 581, IV. 

617 680,1. 

618 581,1. 

619 580,1. 

620 581,11. 

621 580,11. 

622 680,111. 

628 581, V. 

624 581, VI. 

625 581, VII. 

626 581, VIII. 

627 581, IX. 

628.... 580, III.; 576,1. 

629 582 

630 583 

631 584 

632 585 

638 585, I. 

634 585, II. 

686 685,111. 

636 585, IV. 

637 585, V. 

638 585 

639 586 

640 586,1. 

641 586,11. 

642 586 

643 586,111. 

644 586, IV. 

645 587,1. 

646 687,11. 

647 587,111. 

648 587,IV. 

— 688, 589 

649 595 

650 592 

661 690 

652 591 

653 593 

654 594 

655 596 

656 597 

657, 658 598 

659 599 

660 600 

661 601 

662 C02 

663 608 

664 C04 
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665 605 

666 606 

667 601, N. 8 

668 607,N. 

669 608 

670 609 

671 610 

672 610, 1-8 

678 611 

674 611, 4 and 5 

— 612 

675 618 

676 614 

676, 8 615 

677, 1 616 

677,11 617 

677,111 628,1. 

678 688, II., note 8 

679....% 618 

680 620 



old. mnr. 

681 619 

682. 621 

683 622 

684. 628 

685 624 

686 625 

687 626 

688,689 628, Il.-V. 

690... 628, VL and VII. 

691 627, 628 

691, V 629,1. 

692 628, IX. 

698 681, XV. 

694 681, XIV. 

695 629, II. 

696-699 680 

700 681 

701 682 

— 688 

702 684 



703 635 

704 636 

705 637 

— 638, 639 

706 640 

707 641 

708 642 

709 643 

710 644 

711 645 

712 646 

718 647 

714 648, I. 

715 648, II. 

716 648, III. 

717 648,1V. 

718 648, V. 

719 649, 1 

720 650 

— 651 



THE END. 



D. APPLETON & CO.'S 

Leading Text-Books. 



READERS. 



Appletons' School Readers consist of Five Books, by William T. 
Harris, LL. D. t Superintendent of Schools, St Louis, Mo. ; Andrew J. 
Rickoff, A. M., Superintendent of Instruction, Cleveland, 0. ; and Mark 
Bailey, A. M., Instructor in Elocution, Tale College. 



Appletons' First Reader. 
Appletons' Second Reader. 
App'etons' Third Reader. 



Appletons' Fourth Reader. 
Appletons' Fifth Reader. 
Appletons' Primary Reading Charts. 



STANDARD SUPPLEMENTARY READERS. 

I. Easy Steps for Little Feet $ 30 

II. Golden Book of Choice Reading 35 

III. Book of Tales 60 

IV. Readings in Nature's Book 80 

Y. Seven American Classics 60 

VI. Seven British Classics 60 

GEOGRAPHY. 

Appletons* New Elementary Geography 65 

Appletons' Higher Geography 1 50. 

Cornell's Primary Geography 61 

Cornell's Intermediate Geography. 1 20 

Cornell's Physical Geography .' 1 30 

Cornell's Grammar-School Geography 1 40 

Cornell's First Steps in Geography 36 

Cornell's High-School Geography 80 

Cornell's High-School Atlas 1 60 

Cornell's Outline Maps per set, 13 Maps, 13 25 

Cornell's Map-Drawing Cards per set, 45 

Patton's Natural Resources of the United States 45 



D. A PPL ETON & CO.'S LEADING TEXT-BOOKS. 

MATHEMATICS. 

Appletons* Primary Arithmetic $0 20 

.Appletons' Elementary Arithmetic 35 

Appletons 1 Mental Arithmetic 32 

Appletons 9 Practical Arithmetic 72 

Appletons 1 Higher Arithmetic 1 00 

Colin's Metric System 50 

Gillespie's Land Surveying 2 60 

Gillespie** Leveling and Higher Surveying 2 20 

Inventkmal Geometry (Spencer's). 45 

Richards's Plane and Spherical Trigonometry, with applica- 
tions 1 75 

GRAMMAR, COMPOSITION, and LITERATURE. 

Bain's Composition and Rhetoric 1 50 

Ballard's Words, and how to put them together. 40 

Ballard's Word-writer. 10 

Ballard's Fieces to Speak per part, 20 

Covell's Digest 80 

Gilmore's English Language and Literature 60 

Literature Primers (English Grammar — English Literature— Phil- 
ology — Classical Geography — Shakespeare—Studies in Bry- 
ant — Greek Literature — English Grammar Exercises — Ho- 
mer — English Composition) each, 45 

Morris's Historical English Grammar 1 00 

Northend's Memory Gems 20 

Northend's Choice Thoughts 30 

Northend's Gems of Thought 75 

Quackenbos's Primary Grammar 40 

Quackenbos's English Grammar 72 

Quackenbos's Illustrated Lessons In our Language 50 

Quackenbos's First Lessons in Composition 80 

Quackenbos's Composition and Rhetoric 1 30 

Spalding's English Literature. 1 30 

Stickney's Child's Book of Language. Four Numbers.. . . . each, 10 

Teacher's edition of same. 35 

Stickney's Letters and Lessons each, 20 



A. APPLETON & CO.'S LEADING TEXT-BOOKS. 

HISTORY. 

Bayard Taylor's History of Germany $1 50 

History Primers : Rome — Greece — Europe — Old Greek Life — Ge- 
ography — Roman Antiquities each, 45 

Markham'8 History of England 1 30 

Morris's History of England 1 25 

Quackenbos's Elementary History of the United States CO 

Quackenbos's School History of the United States 1 20 

Quackenbos's American History 1 15 

Quackenbos's Illustrated School History of the World 1 50 

Sewell's Child's History of Rome 65 

" " «• " Greece 65 

Willard's Synopsis of General History 2 00 

TimaywuVs History of Greece. Two vols 3 60 

SCIENCE. 

Alden's Intellectual Philosophy 1 10 

Arnott's Physics 3 00 

Atkinson's Ganot's Physics 3 00 

Bain's Mental Science 1 50 

Bain's Moral Science 1 50 

Bain's Logic 2 00 

Coming's Physiology 1 50 

Deschanel's Natural Philosophy. One vol 5 70 

In four parts each, 1 50 

Gilmore's Logic 75 

Henslow's Botanical Charts 1 5 75 

Huxley and Youmans's Physiology 1 50 

Le Conte's Geology 4 00 

Lockyer's Astronomy 1 50 

Lupton's Scientific Agriculture 45 

Morse's First Book of Zoology 1 10 

Munsell's Psychology. . . 1 70 

Nicholson's Geology 1 30 

Nicholson's Zoology. . 1 50 

Quackenbos's Natural Philosophy 1 50 

Rains's Chemical Analysis .„... 5ft 



D. APPLETON &• CO.'S LEADING TEXT-BOOKS. 

SCIENCE.-(Contiiiued.) x 

Science Primers : Introductory — Chemistry — Physics — Physical 
Geography — Geology — Physiology — Astronomy — Botany — 
Logic — Inventional Geometry — Piano-forte Playing — Political 

Economy each, $0 45 

Wilson's Logic. 1 30 

Winslow's Moral Philosophy 1 30 

Youmans's New Chemistry 1 50 

Youmans's (Miss) First Book of Botany 85 

Youmans's (Miss) Second Book of Botany 1 30 

KBtTSI'S FREE-HAND AND INDUS- 
TRIAL DRAWING. 

Kriisi's Easy Drawing Lessons, for Kindergarten and Primary 

Schools. Three Parts each, 14 

Synthetic Series. Nos. 1, 2, 3. and 4 each, 15 

Analytic Series. Nos. 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, and 10 each, 18 

Perspective Series. Nos. 11, 12, 13, and 14 each, 25 

Advanced Perspective. Nos. 15 and 16 each, 25 

Nos. 17 and 18 each, 35 

Manuals. (One to each Series.) Paper, each, 45 

cloth, each, 60 

Textile Designs. Nos. 1, 2, 3, and 4 each, 30 

Nos. 5 and 6 each, 40 

Outline and Relief Designs. No. 1 30 

Nos. 2 and 3 each, 45 

Nos. 4, 5, and 6 •. each, 40 

Mechanical Drawing. Nos. 1, 4, and 6 each, 45 

Nos. 2, 3, and 5 each, 25 

Architectural Drawing. Nine Parts each, 45 

Green's Slate Drawing Cards. Two Parts each, 12 

PENMANSHIP. 

Model Copy-Books, Sliding Copies per copy, 1 2 

11 " Primary Series per copy, 9 

Model Practice-Book per copy, 10 

BOOK-KEEPING. 

Marsh's Single-Entry Book-keeping 1 70 

Marsh's Double-Entry Book-keeping 2 20 

Blanks to above, 6 books to each set .per set, 1 SO 



D. APPLBTON &• CO. % S LEADING TEXT-BOOKS. 

IiATIN. 

Arnolds First and Second Latin Book $1 10 

Arnold's Latin Prose Composition 1 10 

Arnold's Cornelius Nepos 1 80 

Butler's Sailust's Jugurtha and Catiline 1 50 

Cicero de Officiis 1 10 

Crosby's Quintus Curtius Rufus 1 30 

Crosby's Sophocles's (Edipus Tyrannus 1 30 

Frieze's Quintilian 1 30 

Frieze's Virgil's ^Eneid 1 70 

Frieze's Six Books of Virgil, with Vocabulary 

Harkness's Arnold's First Latin .Book 1 30 

Harkness's Second Latin Book 1 10 

Harkness's Introductory Latin-Book 1 10 

Harkness's Latin Grammar 1 30 

Harkness's Elements of Latin Grammar 1 10 

Harkness's Latin Reader 1 10 

Harkness's New Latin Reader 1 10 

Harkness's Latin Reader, with Exercises 1 30 

Harkness's Latin Prose Composition 1 30 

Harkness's Caesar, with Dictionary 1 30 

Harkness's Cicero 1 30 

Harkness's Cicero, with Dictionary 1 50 

Harkness's Sailust's Catiline, with Dictionary 1 15 

Harkness's Course in Caesar, Sallust, and Cicero, with Dictionary. 1 75 

Johnson's Cicero's Select Orations 1 30 

Lincoln's Horace 1 50 

Lincoln's Livy < 1 50 

SewalPs Latin Speaker 1 00 

Tyler's Tacitus 1 50 

Tyler's Germania and Agricola 1 10 

GREEK. 

Arnold's First Greek Book 1 10 

Arnold's Greek Prose Composition 1 30 

Arnold's Second Greek Prose Composition 1 30 

Arnold's Greek Reading Book 1 30 

Boise's Three Books of the Anabasis, with Lexicon 1 30 

Boise's Five Books of the Anabasis, with Lexicon 1 70 



Z>. APPLETON &• CO.'S LEADING TEXT-BOOKS. 

GREEK.— (Continued.) 

Boise's Greek Prose Composition $1 30 

Boise's Anabasis , 1 70 

Coy's Mayor's Greek for Beginners. 1 25 

Hadley's Greek Grammar. 1 70 

Hadley's Elements of Greek Grammar 1 30 

Hadley's Greek Verbs. 25 

Harkness's First Greek Book 1 30 

Johnson's Three Books of the Iliad 1 25 

Johnson's Herodotus 1 30 

Kendrick's Greek Ollendorff * 1 50 

KOhner's Greek Grammar 1 70 

Owen's Xenophon's Anabasis. 1 70 

Owen's Homer's Iliad 1 70 

Owen's Greek Beader 1 70 

Owen's Acts of the Apostles 1 50 

Owen's Homer's Odyssey 1 70 

Owen's Thucydides 2 20 

Owen's Xenophon's Cyropaedia 2 20 

Robbing's Xenophon's Memorabilia 1 70 

Ember's Progressive Lessons in Greek 1 10 

Smead's Antigone 1 50 

Smead's Philippics of Demosthenes 1 30 

Tyler's Plato's Apology and Crito 1 30 

Tyler's Plutarch 1 30 

Whiton's First Lessons in Greek 1 30 

GERMAN. 

Adler's Progressive German Reader 1 30 

Adler's Hand-book of German Literature 1 30 

Adler's German Dictionary, 8vo 4 50 

" " " 12mo 2 25 

Ann's German Grammar 85 

Kroeh's First German Reader 35 

Oehlschlaeger's Pronouncing German Reader 1 10 

Ollendorff's New Method of Learning German 1 10 

Prendergast's Mastery Series — German 45 

Roomer's Polyglot Reader — German 1 30 

Bohulte's Elementary German Course 85 



/>. APPLETON & CO;S LEADING TEXT-BOOKS. 

GERMAN.-(Continued.) 

Wrage's Practical German Grammar $1 SO 

Wrage's German Primer 85 

Wrage's First German Reader 45 

FRENCH. 

Ann's French Method 65 

Badois's Grammaire Anglaise - 1 3o 

Barbauld's Lessons for Children. 65 

De Fivas's Elementary French Reader 65 

De Fivas's Classic French Reader '. 1 SO 

De Fivas's New Grammar of French Grammars 1 10 

De Peyrac's French Children at Home 80 

De Peyrac's Comment on Parle a Paris 1 30 

Havet's French Manual 1 10 

Jewett's Spiers's French Dictionary, 8vo. 2 60 

" " " School edition 170 

Marcel's Rational Method. French 45 . 

Ollendorff's New Method of Learning French 1 10 

Ollendorff's First Lessons in French 65 

Roemer's French Readers. 1 30 

Rowan's Modern French Reader 1 30 

Simonn^'s Treatise on French Verbs 65 

Spiers and Surenne's French Dictionary, 8yo. 4 50 

" . " " " 12mo 2 25 

SPANISH. 

Ahn's Spanish Grammar 85 

De Tornos's Spanish Method 1 25 

Ollendorff's Spanish Grammar. 1 00 

Prendergast's Mastery Series. Spanish 45 

Scheie de Vere's Spanish Grammar 1 00 

Velazquez's New Spanish Reader 1 25 

Velazquez's Pronouncing Spanish Dictionary, 8vo 5 00 

" " " " 12mo 1 50 

D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 

1, 8, Sc ft Bond Street, New Terk. 



APPLETONS* 

American Standard Geographies. 

Based on the Principles of the Science of Education, and 

giving Special Prominence to the Industrial, 

Commercial, and Practical Features. 



A Comprehensive Course, in Two Books, for Graded Schools. 



Brief Mention or Noticeable Features. 

Prepared in accordance with the views of the best teachers and educators. 

The subject is treated first objectively; then subjectively. 

No formal definitions ; new and necessary ideas are imparted in reading- 
lessons. 

Geographical facts are linked with striking facts of history, natural history, 
commercial and social life. 

Illustrations are furnished on which to base questions leading up from things 
familiar. 

The pupil is taught to appreciate distance and to apply the scale of the map. 
The system of reviews, the written exercises, the paragraphs in heavy-faced type, 
and the occasional references to standard works, are worthy of special attention. 
Great prominence is given to the leading industries, and especially to com- 



Peculiar Industries of general interest are explained and illustrated with 
graphic designs. 

Unsatisfactory meaperaess has been avoided on the one hand, and cumbrous- 
ness of detail on the other. 

Suggestive Questions, requiring independent thought, are introduced. 

Pronunciation of difficult proper names is given where they occur, as well as 
in the Reference-Tables. 

Marginal indexes to show location of places on the maps. 

The Study Maps challenge comparison in point of correctness, distinctness, 
and artistic finish. By the use of both black and brown Uttering a convenient 
study-map is combined with a Reference-Map. 

The Physical Maps are unequaled in usefulness, comprehensiveness, and 
beauty ; the Commercial Map of the World, the Historical Maps, and the Map of 
the Arctic Regions, will be found of great value for reference. 

The Illustrations m fresh, graphic, and instructive works of art 

The results of recent discovery, including the last census, have been embodied, 
and the most trustworthy statistics and authorities have been consulted to insure 
correctness. 

Liberal terms made to schools for introduction and exchange. For prices 
and full information, address 

D. APPLETON & CO., New York, Boston, Chicago, San Francisco. 



APPLETONS* 

STANDARD SYSTEM OF PENMANSHIP 



DESIGNED TO PRODUCE 



Free Practical Writing in the School-Room. 
PREPARED BY LYMAN D. SMITH. 



LEAD-PENCIL COURSE . . THREE NUMBERS. 

SHORT COURSE, TRACING. . TWO NUMBERS. 

SHORT COURSE .... SEVEN NUMBER& 

GRAMMAR COURSE . . . SEVEN NUMBERS. 



LEADING FEATURES. 

1. They contain all the excellences of the older series, without their defects. 

2. Writing made the expression of thought. Word-building and sentence- 
building constituting interesting language-lessons. The sentences are gems of 
English literature. 

8. Writing taught synthetically. No tedious drills on parts of letters or 
isolated letters, yet all the ad vantages of such drills fully secured. 

4. The movement-drill ; whereby pupils acquire with certainty the real writing 
movement. 

5. No exaggerated size of writing, which leads pupils to draw, rather than to 

WHITE. 

6. Size of writing reduced so gradually from one book to another as to be 
imperceptible to the pupil. 

7. Graded columns ; whereby the scope of movement enables the pupil to 
gradually and naturally acquire the fore-arm movement. 

8. Better gradation than is found in any other series. 

9. A short course can be easily arranged from the series without affecting the 
grading. 

10. They are in accordance with the modern methods of teaching. 

This system, thus dealing with whole letters, words, and sentences, rapidly 
advances the pupil by steps that are natural, progressive, graded, clear, and 
attractive. 

INTRODUCTORY PRICES. 

Lead -pencil Course, Three Nob. . . per dozen, 84 cents. 
Short Course (tracing). Two Nos. . " " 84 *• 

Short Course, SevenNos. . . . " " 81 " 

Grammar Course, Seven Nos. . . " *• $1.20. 

Sample copies of either series will be forwarded, post-paid, for examination, 
on receipt of the introductory price. 

33- APPLETON Ss CO., 
Hew York, Boston, Chioago, and San Franciaco* 



FOUR VALUABLE BOOKS FOR TEACHERS. 



Education: Intellectual, Moral, and Physical. 

By Herbert Spencer, 12mo, doth, $1.25. Cheap edition, 12mo, paper, 
50 cents. 

Contents: L What Knowledge is of Most Worth? IL Intellectual Educa- 
tion ; III. Moral Education ; IV. Physical Education. 

M The keynote of this treatise is, that Nature has a method of intellectual, 
moral, and physical development, which should afford the guiding principles of 
all teaching. Its wise suggestions— for there is nothing dogmatic in its pages— 
are the result or not a little keen observation, and it has become an authority, 
because its indications have been attested by common sense and verified as true 
by experkJice.".-ifev Yorit MaU. 

Education as a Science. 

By Alexander Bain, LL. D., Professor of Logic in the University of 
Aberdeen, (Forming a volume of " The International Scientific 
Series.") 12mo, cloth, $1.75. 

Contents: I. Scope of the Science of Education ; H. Bearings of Physiology: 
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e, Jamas B. Xonophon's Anabasis. With Note*, an* Kicpert'i Rap. 
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Ooy, Edward 0. Mayor's Greek for Beginners. 
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Odyssey. See Owen. 
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